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The  origin  and  nature  of  the  following  Report,  -which  has 
been  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  Col- 
lege for  Orphans,  will  be  best  explained  by  prefixing  to  it  the 
instractions  directing  the  tour,  during  which  the  information 
embodied  in  it  was  collected.  These  instructions  were  drawn 
up  by  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Education,*  who  were 
charged  with  this  duty  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Board  of  TVutteet  oftht  Oirord  CoUegefor  Orphant, 
Septemhtr  19, 1836. 

A.  D.  Bache,  Esq., 

Pretideta  of  the  CHrard  College  for  Orphnnt, 

PhUadelfhia. 

Dear  Sir: — I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  resolution,  passed  by  this 
Board  on  the  19th  July  last,  authorizing  you  to  visit  Europe, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Educa- 
tion. I  also  enclose,  in  quadruplicate,  a  commission  from  the 
Board,  certified  by  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  stating  the 
objects  of  your  mission,  and  asking  the  aid  of  all  friends  of 
science  to  facilitate  your  inquiries.  The  financial  arrange- 
ments for  yoor  salary  and  expenses  are,  as  you  know,  com- 

(  *  Consisting  of  Nicholu  Biddle,  CJiairman,  W.  M.  Meredith,  J.  M.  Keagy, 

i  J.  C.  Biddle,  S.  V.  Merrick,  and  W.  W.  Holy,  Esq'rs.    The  Board  of  Trustees  has 

^  since  had  to  regret  the  decease  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Kcagy  and  J.  C.  Biddle,  Esq.,  two 

^  of  its  most  attentive  and  efficient  members. 
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pleted.     It  remains  only  for  the  Committee  to  add  their  instruc- 
tions for  your  government. 

Your  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  education,  and  your  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  tlie  views  of  the  Board,  of  which  you 
were  a  member,  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  detailed  ex- 
planations in  regard  to  the  purposes  of  your  voyage,  or  tlie  best 
means  of  accomplishing  them  5  and  the  Committee  will,  there- 
fore, confine  themselves  to  such  general  instructions  as  may 
regulate  the  course  of  your  movements  and  inquiries. 

The  Boai-d  of  Trustees  arc  charged  by  the  fJity  of  Philadel- 
phia to  prepare  a  system  of  instruction  for  the  Girard  College  y 
for  Orphans:.  For  this  purpose  they  are  anxious  to  have  the 
most  accurate  information  of  the  best  means  used  for  the  same 
purpose  elsewhere,  and  you  have  been  selected  to  obtain  it. 
Your  object,  then,  is  to  visit  all  establishments  in  Europe  simi- 
lar to  the  Gii'ard  College;  and  as  these  are  found  principally,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the 
rest  of  the  states  of  Germany,  these  countries  will  form  the 
natural  limits  of  your  tour.  Accordingly,  all  institutions  in  each 
of  those  countries  resembling  the  Girard  College,  or  any  others 
which  promise  to  afford  useful  information  in  organizing  it,  you 
will  see  and  examine.  Your  own  reflection  will  readily  suggest 
the  points  of  information  desired;  and  I  will,  therefore,  merely 
enumerate  a  few,  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  your  own 
extensive  investigation.  Of  every  establishment  visited  by  you, 
we  should  wish  to  know — 

1.  Its  history,  general  administration,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  its  funds. 

2.  Its  interior  organization  and  government;  the  names,  tides, 
and  duties  of  all  the  persons  employed  in  it 

8.  Who  are  admitted  to  it,  and  the  forms  and  terms  of  ad- 
mission, and  where  it  is  professedly  for  the  education  of 
orphans  who  are  con.sidoreil  as  orphans. 
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4.  The  number  and  classification  of  the  scholars,  and  their 
term  of  residence. 

5.  Their  course  of  studies,  in  the  minutest  detail,  firom  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  their  residence  in  the  institution, 
■with  the  text-books  and  other  works  used. 

6.  As  a  part  of  that  course,  specially  important  to  the  Girard 
College,  we  should  desire  to  know  the  regulations  or  the  prac- 
tice by  which,  among  a  large  body  of  scholars,  a  portion,  after 
continuing  for  some  time  in  the  institution,  are  permitted  to  begin 
their  active  career  in  life — while  others,  with  greater  aptitude 
or  greater  willingness  to  learn,  are  carried  up  to  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  The  nature  and  the  mode  of  that  dis- 
crimination would  be  highly  interesting — as  would  also  be— 

7.  The  precise  extent  to  which  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion is  proposed  to  be  given,  and  is  actually  given,  and  also  by 
whom  and  in  what  form  that  instruction  is  conveyed. 

8.  The  mechanical  arts  taught — ^the  inode  of  teaching  them 
— the  models,  tools,  and  implements  of  all  kinds  employed — 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  practice  of  these  arts  is  mingled 
with  the  routme  of  studies. 

0.  The  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  regard  to  stu- 
dies or  personal  conduct 

10.  The  general  police  and  discipline  of  the  school. 

11.  The  amusements — gymnastic  exercises — games  of  all 
kinds,  uniting  instruction  with  agreeable  relaxation — together 
with  the  number  and  extent  of  the  vacations,  pecuniary  allow- 
ance, or*  personal  indulgences  to  the  scholars. 

12.  The  diet  and  clothing  of  the  scholars. 

13.  The  regulations  in  regard  to  health,  hours  of  study  and 
of  rest,  arrangement  as  to  sleeping  and  eating,  and  the  whole 
routine  of  each  day's  employment 

14.  The  expenses  of  the  school,  including  salaries  and  all 
incidents,  with  the  average  annual  expense  of  each  scholar. 
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15.  The  structure  of  Ihe  buildings,  the  arrangement  of  dor- 
mitories, refectories,  play-grounds,  and  work-shops,  illustrated 
by  drawings,  where  they  can  be  procured. 

16.  As  a  proper  foundation  for  similar  statistical  inquiries  in 
this  country,  you  will  collect  all  the  information  you  can  in 
respect  to  the  proportion  of  orphans  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

These  general  heads  of  inquiry,  which  you  can  easily  mul- 
tiply, will  indicate  the  wish  of  the  Board  that  your  examination 
should  be  ihorough  and  practical.  They  already  possess,  or 
may  easily  obtain,  all  that  books  can  leach  on  the  subject.  It 
is  your  especial  duty  to  study  the  actual  working  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  education^  to  domesticate  yourself,  if  practicable,  in 
these  institutions,  and,  by  your  own  personal  observation,  to 
distinguish  what  is  really  useful  from  what  is  merely  plausible 
in  theory. 

It  is  this  anxiety  that  your  investigation  should  be  complete, 
which  induces  them  not  to  fix  at  present  any  period  for  your 
return.  How  much  time  it  may  require  cannot  now  be  safely 
determined.  They  rely  confidently  on  your  diligence,  and  are 
sure  that  you  will  not  prolong  your  absence  without  ample 
reason.  While,  therefore,  they  are  very  anxious  to  open  the 
College  wiih  the  least  possible  delay,  they  deem  it  so  much 
more  important  to  begin  well  than  to  begin  soon,  that  they  post- 
pone naming  any  limit  to  your  stay  in  Europe,  until  you  are 
able  to  apprize  them  of  your  progress. 

In  respect  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  mentioned 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Board,  it  is  not  their  wish  that  you 
should,  at  this  time,  purchase  a  library,  or  an  extensive  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  You  will  only  inquire  where  they  can  be 
best  procured  hereafter,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  limit  your  actual 
purchases  to  text-books  and  other  works  used  in  schools,  or 
which  may  assist  your  inquiries:  to  models,  drawings,  and  such 
philosophical  instruments  as  may  he  necessary  or  useful  in 
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opening  the  College,  or  which  you  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
procure  in  anticipation  of  the  larger  collection. 

The  roateriUs  and  information  thus  acquired  you  will,  on 
your  return,  present  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  at  the  same 
time,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  yon  wfil  prepare  a 
final  Report,  with  a  plan  for  the  government  aod  inrtruction  of 
the  College — the  result  of  all  your  examination  and  reflection. 

In  the  mean  time,  you  will  keep  the  Board  constantly  advised 
of  your  movements. 

With  my  best  wishes  that  your  mission  may  be  as  pleasant 
as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  useful,  I  remain, 

Your's,  truly, 

«  (Signed.)        N.  BIDDLE,  Chairman. 
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ERRATA. 

The  following  errata  should  be  corrected  as  affecting,  in  general,  the  meaning 
of  the  text. 

On  page  5,  line  17  from  top  of  page, /or  **  western"  r^d  soathern. 
bottom,  era$e  one  of  the  "  its." 

"        before  **  impossible"  insert  sometimes, 
top,       for  the  semicolon  aAer  "exercises"  ji{ace«comma. 
bottom, /or  "  require"  read  requires, 
top,       for  "  insures"  read  insure. 

**       insert  "  InteUectual  Education"  at  beginning  of 
line, 
bottom, /or  "  infraction"  read  infractions. 

"       for  "  amont"  read  amount 

"       /*"■ "  KOBpoJ"  '■«*"'  gMpela,  and  for  **  works"  read 
books, 
top,      for  "  introduction"  read  introductory. 

"       /or  "ten"  read  two. 

"        iiwert  after  "  credit  of,"  first 
bottom, /or  "composing"  read  comparing. 

"       for**  body"  read  board, 
top,      for  "  recite"  read  have  recreation. 

"      for"  branches"  read  bachelor. 
hoitUm,  for  -  Olto"  read  Otto. 
Note,    /or  "380,381"  r«id  398,399. 
>  top,       erate  "  at  a  quarter  to  seven." 
bottom, /or  "  Freyburgh"  read  Freyberg. 

"        ertue  the  colon  between  "described"  and  "at 
Potsdam." 
top,       for  "  Freyburg"  read  Fr^berg. 
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REPORT    ON    EDUCATION. 


TO  THJf   TRUSTEES  DF  TH^. 

GIRARD   COLLEGE   FOR  ORPHANS. 

GsirTLSirBir : 

Haviro  completed  the  tour  of  examination  into  the  state  of 
Education  in  Europe,  undertaken  by  your  direction,  with  espe> 
cial  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  Girard  College  for 
Orphans,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  you  a  Report  upon  the  infor- 
mation collected. 

The  more  immediate  direction  of  my  mission,  as  President 
of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  was  devolved  by  the  Trus- 
tees upon  their  Comouttee  on  Scholastic  JBducation,  from  whom 
I  received  detailed  instructions.  In  these  I  was  (Erected  to 
visit  the  institutfMs  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  afford  useful  information  towards  organi- 
zing the  College,  to  procure  text-books,  and  other  works  used 
in  the  more  remarkable  schools,  and  the  more  important  works 
on  Education:  and  to  collect  such  philosophical  instruments, 
models,  and  drawings,  as  might  be  useful  or  necessary  in  open- 
ing the  College,  or  as  might  seem  to  me  desirable  to  be  pur- 
chased in  anticipation  of  the  larger  collections. 

My  arrangements  for  leaving  home  were  completed  at  the 
close  of  September,  1886;  and  after  having  visited  the  chief 
countries  o^  Europe,  which  were  the  most  interesting  for  my 
undertaking,  I  completed  my  tour  in  October,  1838.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  that  I  am  now  not  only  ready,  but 
1  ^ 
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anxious  to  render  available,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  Ihc  organi- 
zation of  the  Girard  College,  the  knowledge  which  has  thus 
been  acquired. 

ri  wrll  be  the  design  of  the  present  Report  to  state  in  what  way 
I  have  executed  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  of  llie  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  to  present  the  result  of  the  inquiries  which  they 
directed.  Their  instructions  contained,  besides  the  general 
indications  of  the  objects  of  my  journey,  suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  of  securing  these  objects,  which  I  found  highly  useful, 
and  for  which  I  feel  very  grateful.  The  most  important  pur- 
pose of  my  mission  was  the  examiination  of  institutions  for  Edu- 
cation, and  my  Report  will  principally  consist  of  descriptions  of 
these,  and  remarks  upon  them.  The  other  objects  were  se- 
condary, and  even  incidental 

Whoever  has  even  glanced  at  the  part  of  the  Will  of  Mr. 
Girard,  which  relates  to  the  endowment  of  a  "ColJege  for  Or- 
phans," must  have  perceived  that  he  intended  no  ordinary 
Orpiian  Asylum  to  be  created  with  the  immense  fund  which  his 
liberaUty  intrusted  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  his  adoption. 
Mr.  Girard  has  put  himself  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  the 
orphan,  and  has  determined  that  talent  shall  have  all  the  oppor- 
tunities for  development,  by  education,  within  the  reach  tif  chil- 
dren the  most  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  their  parents. 
This  view  has  been  prominent  in  all  the  measures  taken  by  the 
City  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  execution  of  their  trust; 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  whom  lliey  liave  delegated  the 
direct  control  of  the  Institution,  have,  by  their  President,  official- 
ly asserted  this  same  understanding  of  the  founder's  wishes.  A 
due  execution,  therefore,  of  the  instructions  of  the  Scholastic 
Committee,  required  not  merely  an  examination  of  orphan- 
houses  and  elementary  schools,  but  of  the  various  modes  of 
education  and  grades  of  instruction.  This  task  I  undertook 
with  real  distrust  of  my  power  to  do  it  justice,  notwithstanding 
the  encoiu-agement  extended  by  the  choice  made  of  me,  by 
gentlemen  for  whom  I  entertain  a  high  respect.  I  must  be  allow- 
ed to  say  that,  in  tlie  course  of  attempting  its  execution,  I  have 
spared  no  personal  exertion,  and  that,  though  I  may  regret  it 
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was  not  in  abler  hands,  my  conscience  acquits  me  of  having 
wasted  any  part  of  the  time  or  means  so  liberally  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  my  fellow  citizens. 

Before  entering  upon  the  descriptive  portion  of  my  Report, 
I  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  views  and  circumstances 
which  guided  me  in  the  distribution  of  time  in  the  different  coun- 
tries visited,  and  to  present  some  of  the  general  features  of  pub- 
lic education  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  principles  of 
education  must  be  founded  upon  those  of  human  action,  and 
hence  Ibe  comoMo  to  all  nations,  it  must  be  admitted  that  sys- 
tems framed  from  such  general  laws  would  require  considera- 
ble modification  to  render  them  applicable  to  different  countries. 
Differences  in  political  and  social  organization,  in  habits  and 
maimers,  require  corresponding  changes  to  adapt  a  system  of 
education  to  the  nation;  and,  without  such  modifications,  success 
in  the  institutions  of  one  country  is  no  guarantee  for  the  same  re- 
sult in  those  of  another.  The  difficulties,  however,  of  working 
out  a  plan  of  education,  from  observation,  appeared  to  me  much 
greater  at  the  outset  of  my  undertaking  than  they  do  now,  that  I 
have  seen  how  very  many  of  the  essentials  are  common  to  all  well 
organized  institutions  having  the  same  scope.  A  consideration 
of  these  difliculties  induced  me  to  make  Great  Britain  the  first 
point  of  my  tour,  since  U  was  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  success- 
ful methods  of  educalion  there  might  be  more  easily  transplant- 
ed, being  more  directly  applicable  at  home  than  those  of  other 
countries.  The  examination  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  insti- 
tutions there  occupied  rather  more  than  eight  months;  and,-  lest 
this  portion  of  time  should  appear  too  great  in  comparison  with 
that  devoted  to  the  Continent,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstances which  absolutely  required  so  considerable  an  allot- 
ment Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  regular  or  central  system 
of  education,  and  of  any  general  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  institutions  for  public  instruction,  and  to  the  entire 
freedom  of  individual  effort,  more  time  is  required  to  obtain 
access  to,  and  examine  the  establishments  of  Great  Britain,  than 
of  any  other  country  which  I  visited.    A  proper  idea  of  the 
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general  arrangements  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  study  of  parti- 
cular cases,  and  each  institution  requires  to  be  approached 
individually,  and  often  in  a  difierent  way,  to  secure  a  profitable 
entrance.  As  entirely  difTerent  ideas  frequently  prevail  in  the 
organization  of  institutions  of  the  same  class,  it  is  not  sufficient, 
as  it  usually  is  elsewhere,  to  see  merely  a  specimen  to  judge  of 
the  whole.  For  the  special  objects  of  my  tour,  the  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  were  to  be  carefully  inspected;  and  in  the 
number  of  its  Educational  Charities,  its  Orphan  Asylums,  Blue- 
coat  Schools,  and  Education  Hospitals,  Great  Britain  exceeds 
every  other  country  in  Europe.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
vicinity  alone  contain  five  such  institutions  for  boys,  and  no  two 
of  these  are  exactly  alike  in  their  regulations  and  adminis- 
tration, so  that  it  was  necessary  to  visit  all  to  form  precise 
ideas  of  their  arrangements.  If  this  be  true  of  establishments 
having  similar  objects,  in  the  same  city,  it  may  be  inferred  of 
those  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  facts  fully  sustain 
the  inference.  It  is  true,  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  preparing 
descriptions  of  these  schools  to  present  to  the  Board,  I  have 
foutui  it  difficult  to  classify  them,  so  that  by  presenting,  in 
detail,  one  institution  as  the  type  of  a  class,  I  might  avoid  the 
too  great  extension  of  this  Report.  The  management  of  these 
institutions,  the  observation  of  which  fonned  an  important  part 
of  my  duly,  may  serve  in  many  points,  especially  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  material  comforts  of  life,  as  a  model  lo  those  of  otfier 
countries,  in  many  of  which  I  freely  admit  that  more  just  ideas 
in  regard  to  instruction  prevail.  Upon  a  review  of  the  results 
of  my  visit  to  tlie  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  time  was  well  bestowed,  though  more  profitable  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  instruction  was  acquired  in  less  time  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  the  Continent. 

After  completing  a  lour  through  some  of  the  institutions  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  I  crossed  to  the  Continent,  and 
visited,  in  turn,  the  principal  schools  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  thcchicf  States  of  Germany,  making  also 
a  rapid  visit  to  Italy.  Tfie  same  subjects  of  inquiry  did  not,  of 
course,  interest  me  equally  in  these  diflerent  countries,  and  I 
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proceed  to  pass  briefly  in  review  their  respective  points  of 
interest 

In  Great  Britain,  the  charitable  institutions  for  education  oc- 
cupied most  of  my  attention.  There,  as  in  oilier  countries 
where  similar  establish nicnts  exist,  and  where  no  great  or  re- 
cent change  has  been  made  in  public  instruction,  the  instruction 
within  ihem  resembles  more  nearly  that  of  the  schools  of  the 
same  grade  in  general,  than  in  countries  wliere  such  a  change 
has  been  wrought.  While  engaged  in  visiting  them,  I  did  not 
neglect,  liowcvcr,  institutions  wliich  alTbrded  a  less  direct  pros- 
pect of  advantage.  To  illustrate  by  an  example;  although 
Hertot's,  the  Watsons',  and  other  hospitals  for  education  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  occupied  a  large  share  of  my  atten- 
tion while  in  Scotland,  I  visited,  more  or  less  in  detail,  at 
Edinburgh,  the  Model  Infant  School,  the  Circus-Place  Prepara- 
tory School,  the  Sessional  School,  the  High  School,  the  Aca- 
demy, the  Western  Academy,  the  Hill  Street  Institution,  and 
the  University;  at  Glasgow,  the  Infant  and  Juvenile  Schools  of 
the  Education  Society,  the  dilferent  departments  of  the  High 
School,  and  the  University.  I  also  made  an  excursion  to  St. 
Andrew's,  to  visit  the  Madras  College  founded  by  Dr.  Boll. 

In  France,  the  general  system  of  education,  especially  as 
modified  in  its  lower  departments,  and  the  schools  for  science 
and  the  arts,  formed  the  .special  objects  of  examination.  The 
orphans  are,  in  general,  associated  with  the  foundlings,  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  slate;  the 
system  presenting  nothing,  as  far  as  my  inquiries  led,  cither  for 
approval  or  imitation.  The  plan,  of  which  I  venture  to  speak 
thus  freely,  must  not  be  confuunded  with  the  excellent  system 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar,  which,  though  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, differs  essentialiy  from  it.  In  Weiniar,  orphan  chil- 
dren, deprived  of  both  parents,  are  distributed  among  families, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  station  of  life  as  the  deceased 
parents,  and  a  real  su|icriutcndcnf,e,  l«th  moral  and  intellectual, 
is  exercised  over  them  by  officers  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  the  parochial  clergy  and  schoolmasters. 

In  Switzerland,  recent  and  great  elTorls,  consequent  upon  the 
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advance  of  true  liberty,  have  been  made  among  the  republics, 
in  behalf  of  genera]  education.  The  schooE  of  Pesralozzi,  at 
Yverdun,  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  inslilutions  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  have  been 
frequently  described.  Others  of  great  merit,  but  more  recently 
established,  are  less  generally  known,  and  Some  of  them  vpill, 
as  far  as  my  limits  allow,  be  noticed  in  this  Report  I  cannot, 
however,  enter  into  the  particulars  requisite  to  present  the 
striking  results  which  the  last  seven  years  have  produced  in 
many  of  the  cantons. 

The  common  school  system,  as  well  as  the  eleemosynary 
institutions  of  Holland,  deservedly  attract  much  attention,  and 
aflbrded  interesting  subjects  for  examination.  There  arc  pecu- 
liarities about  both,  and  experiments  have  been  made  there 
which  bear  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  edu- 
cation. I  need  only  refer,  here,  to  those  of  the  inelhod  of  mu- 
tual instruction,  and  of  the  manner  of  supplying  teachers;  the 
latter  of  which  experiments  has  led  to  a  conclusion  in  favour 
of  schoolii  for  teachers,  which  appears  to  me  irresistible. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  diifcrent  states  and  free  towns 
of  Germany,  I  visited  more  or  less  in  detail  those  of  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, Austria,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Nassau,  Weimar,  Frank- 
fort, Bremen,  and  Hamburgh.  The  condition  of  public  instruc- 
tion, in  general,  in  the  different  states,  as  well  as  of  the  ditibrent 
departments  of  it  H  in  the  same  state,  is  very  unequal.  Prussia  is  v 
at  present  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  other  larger  German 
States  in  the  education  of  the  people,  especially  in  (he  manner 
and  matter  of  the  instruction.  The  ease  with  which  every 
point  connected  with  the  schools  is  ascertained,  is  remarkable; 
and  I  look  back  to  the  time  spent  in  them,  and  in  intercourse 
with  their  teachers,  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  portions  of  that 
occupied  by  my  tour.  As  the  various  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia  have,  in  general,  re- 
ferred to  the  system  more  particularly  than  to  the  schools,  I 
shall,  in  tliis  Report,  touch  more  briefly  upon  the  former,  and 
go  more  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  latter.  By  reference  to 
their  spirit  and  minute  arrangements,  it  is  easy  to  see  where 
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Ihey  would  apply  as  perfectly  in  a  republic  as  in  a  monarchy. 
The  instruction  in  many  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  that 
country  lias  not  kept  pace  witti  that  in  the  schools  in  general, 
though  there  are  others  which  have  even  led  the  way  in  im- 
provement. Weimar  has  followed  closely  the  Prussian  model 
in  its  system  of  education,  and  the  schools  of  Nassau  may 
be  said  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  schools 
of  Saxony  were  once  famous  throughoat  Europe,  but  the  pri- 
mary schools  appear  to  have  lost  that  rank;  they  arc  now, 
however,  rapidly  improving,  by  the  same'  means  which  pro- 
duced tlie  present  advanced  state  of  instruction  in  Prussia — the 
education  of  teachers.  In  Bavaria,  changes  of  system  have 
been  too  recent  to  render  general  remarks  of  any  value.  I 
shall,  however,  give  an  account  of  the  method  of  Graser,  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  of  a  section  of  the  kingdom.  In 
Austria,  public  instruction  remains  nearly  on  the  footing  ufvon 
which  it  was  placed  by  the  rcfurining  emperor,  Joseph  the 
Second.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  once  much  in 
advance  of  tlie  times,  though  the  elementary  department  is  at 
present  behind  that  of  most  of  the  other  German  States.  They 
stilt  adhere  to  the  incomplete  plan  of  educating  teachers  in  ordi- 
nary schoolvand  to  anti<iiiated  niellvuds  of  instruction.  The 
Schools  of  Arts  in  Austria  rank,  however,  with  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope, and  receive  liberal  encouragement  from  the  government. 
Of  the  many  institutions  whicii  have  claimed  my  attention, 
it  would  be  entirely  impossible  to  give  even  a  meagre  sketch 
within  the  litnits  appropriate  to  a  Report,*  and  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable to  go  into  details  respecting  all,  many  would  be  found 
not  to  repay  the  pains  taken  in  reducing  to  paper  a  descrip- 
tion of  them.  In  making  the  selection,  whicii  is  thus  neces- 
sary, I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Board 
the  countries  in  which  the  different  departments  of  education 
are  best  carried  on,  and  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, illustrated  by  the  minuliie  of  as  many  individual  institu- 


•  The  whole  number  of  schools  visited  was  upwards  of  two  hundrtd  oiid 
M!vcnt)r-«tghl'r  to  aonio  of  titcsc,  however,  I  morciy  made  t  single  short  visit, 
otben  occnpied  nic  for  several  dayit. 
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tions  as  appear  necessary  to  exemplify  the  systenrij  aiiJ  to 
render  its  results  available  for  practice;  endeavouring  to  reader 
each  account  as  complete  in  itself  as  the  nature  of  the  main 
object  of  my  Report  will  jiermiL 

The  manner  of  collecting  the  information  which  I  sought  re- 
quires a  passing  notice.  The  inlroductions  which  usually  flow 
in  abundantly  upon  any  one  known  to  have  a  sjiecial  object  in 
visiting  a  country,  opened  to  me  the  earliest  and  sometimes  the 
best  sources  of  information  as  to  the  existence,  nature,  and  ex- 
tent of  institutions,  and  of  the  books  necessary  to  give  particulars 
in  regard  to  them,  and  which  are  rarely  known  at  a  distance. 
By  consulting  these  and  other  works  and  documents,  and  by 
comparison  of  various  opinions,  I  was  usually  enabled  to  decide 
correctly  as  to  the  course  which  I  ought  to  take,  to  sec  what 
was  most  deserving  of  attention.  However,  sometimes  erro- 
neous opinions  deceived  me,  and  I  found  that  my  course  had 
missed  some  interesting  point,  or  had  brought  me  to  one  of 
little  interest.  Occasionally  the  error  was  irremediable,  but 
not  often.  Again,  as  it  was  necessary  to  employ  all  periods 
g»Utct?>lf-*nf  jjQ  year,  I  found  it  ^impossible  to  arrange  my  visit  so  as  to 
pass  through  a  country  at  the  |)eriod  of  greatest  activity  in  the 
schools.  Where  the  system  of  pubhc  instruction  was  central, 
like  that  of  France,  or  Prussia,  recourse  to  authority  pointed  out 
the  proper  institutions  to  visit,  and  gained  admission  to  them. 
The  personal  acquaintance  which  the  teachers  of  Germany  have 
with  each  other,  greatly  facilitated  my  progress  in  its  several 
states.  Almost  everywhere,  indeed,  1  have  reason  to  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  the  kind  assistance  rendered  to  me.  Having 
ascertained  the  places  which  it  would  be,  probably,  profitable  to 
visit  and  the  institutions  to  be  examined,  I  regulated  the  time 
I  and  the  attention  devoted  to  them,  by  the  interest  which  they 

appeared  to  present,  returning  to  the  same  institution  frequently 
or  not  at  all,  according  to  circumstances.  As  auxiliaries  to  my 
investigations  during  tliesc  visits,  1  procured  the  printed  docu- 
ments which  existed  relative  to  the  institutions- 

I  also  prepared  beforehand  a  series  of  questions,  to  which, 
when  modified  to  suit  the  particular  cstabtishmcut  in  regard  to 
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which  detailed  information  was  desired,  I  obtained  answers 
from  the  h^ad,  or  from  one  or  more  intelligent  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  establishment. 

The  written  and  printed  sources  of  information  which  are 
thus  at  the  disposal  qf  the  Board,  are  1st  A  journal  of  my  visits 
to  dififerent  institutions,  and  of  verbal  information  received  in 
regard  to  them,  with  my  remarks.  2d.  Replies  to  a  series  of 
questions  in  regard  to  particular  institutions,  or  systems  of  in- 
struction. 3d.  Statutes,  by-laws,  and  regulations  of  different  in- 
stitutions. Laws  and  documents  relating  to  public  instruction, 
&c.  4th.  Histories,  descriptions,  and  text-books  of  difierent 
schools.    5th.  Particular  works  on  education. 

These  form  a  mass  of  documentary  matter  which,  duly  ar- 
ranged and  digested,*  will  always  throw  the  light  of  experiment 
upon  doubtful  points  in  the  working  of  our  system  of  organization. 
In  many  cases  the  documents,  descriptive  of  the  schools,  give 
the  actual  results  of  suggestions  contained  in  the  works  on  edu- 
cation. 

From  this  mass  I  propose  to  draw  out  some  of  the  more 
prominent  parts,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  spth 
cially  to  them.  The  personal  experience  gained  by  my  tour 
will,  however,  as  far  as  the  Girard  College  is  concerned,  be  its 
most  important  result  I  could  not  expect  the  Trustees  to  fol- 
low me  through  descriptions  or  even  notices  of  all  the  institu- 
tions which  I  have  visited  during  my  two  years'  absence,  or  lis- 
ten to  a  record  of  the  many  failures  and  mistakes  which  I  have 
seen,  and  which,  though  they  have  formed  one  considerable  item 
in  the  experience  gained,  it  would  be  truly  an  ungrateful  task 
to  record. 

As  best  calculated  to  present  the  impressions,  derived  from 
this  examination,  of  the  actual  results  of  education,  I  have  adopt- 
ed the  descriptive  form  for  my  Report,  and  have  purposely 
avoided  summing  up  the  conclusions,  or  presenting  a  review 

■  The  translations  from  foreign  languages  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Trewendt,  to  whose  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry  in  this  matter,  I  am  much 
indebted.    The  documents  and  books  have  also  been  systematically  arranged  by 
him.    A  list  of  the  documents  is  appended  to  this  Report. 
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of  them  separately  from  the  facts,  that  the  force  of  the  opinions 
may  not  be  weakened  by  appearing  out  of  this  connexion.  It  is 
true  that  the  remarks  must  be  considered  as  general  inductions 
from  numerous  facts,  and  not  inferences  from  single  instances,  but 
these  instances  serve  as  their  best  illustration,  if  not  sufficient, 
taken  singly,  to  prove  that  they  are  just.  These  remarks  sug- 
gested themselves  at  first  as  queries  to  be  answered  by  further 
observation. 

This  Report  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  relating 
to  the  means  provided  for  the  education  of  orphans,  the  second 
to  the  systems  of  general  education.  Corresponding  to  these  di- 
visions there  are  two  groups  of  institutions  which  present, 
in  genera],  difierent  objects  for  consideration;  in  the  first,  the 
government,  discipline,  and  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  the 
instruction  are  to  be  examined;  while  in  the  second,  the  instruc- 
tion is  the  chief  point  of  interest  Every  individual  institu- 
tion in  the  first  group  should  furnish  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  education;  many  in  the  second  are  necessarily  more 
Uncled  in  their  design. 


PART  I. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS,  OR  OTTOER 
DESTITUTE  CHILDREN,  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  WHICH  ARE 
SOMETIMES  EXTENDED  TO  OTHER  CLASSE& 

It  is  not  very  material  in  what  order  these  institutions  are 
discussed,  and  I  have  adopted  a  geographical  arrangement  as 
well  suited  to  their  classification.  The  institutions  selected  to 
present  to  your  notice,  are  a  part  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  of 
the  German  States,  and  of  Holland.  I  shall  begin  with  those  of 
Scotland,  presenting  next  those  of  England,  then  of  Hamburgh, 
then  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  then  of 
Bohemia,  and  lastly  of  Holland. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  ORPHANS,  &c^  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  greater  number  of  well  conducted  and  endowed  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  are  found  in  Edinburgh,  while  the  oldest  is  the 
celebrated  Blue-coat  School  of  London.  The  schools  of  this  class 
throughout  the  kingdom  resemble  more  or  less  the  most  prominent 
institution  existing  at  the  time  when  they  were  founded.  Thus 
the  arrangements  of  the  Blue-coat  Schools  of  Chester  and  Bris- 
tol have,  until  lately,  been  similar,  and  the  new  Blue-coat  School 
at  Oldham  near  Manchester,  has  been  modelled  upon  the  ex- 
cellent establishment  of  the  same  kind  at  Liverpool.  In  some 
of  these  older  schools,  as  at  Chester,  changes  have  been  very 
slowly  adopted,  and  they  are  nearly  as  antique  in  their  style  of 
education  as  in  the  costume  of  the  pupils;  while  in  others,  as  at 
Bristol,  great  changes  have  recently  been  made:  in  general, 
however,  they  are  behind  the  more  modern  institutions.  I  pro- 
jwse  to  present  in  turn  descriptions  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
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schools  of  this  kind  which  I  visited ;  namely,  of  those  at  Edin- 
burgh, called  hospitals,  founded  by  George  Heriot,  George 
Watson  and  John  Watson,  with  a  notice  of  Cauvin's  Hospital, 
a  description  of  the  Blue-coat  School  at  Liverpool,  with  a  no- 
tice of  that*  at  Oldham  near  Manchester,  a  description  of  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum  at  Clapton,  and  of  Christ's  Hospital  or 
the  Blue-coat  School  of  London. 

In  these,  and  in  general  in  other  cases  where  a  formal  division 
of  the  subject  may  be  necessary,  it  will  be  treated  under  the 
heads  of,  1st  The  history,  buildings,  general  government,  and 
domestic  economy  of  the  institution.  2d.  The  reception  and 
dismission  of  the  pupils.  3d.  The  educational  arrangements, 
considered  under  the  divisions  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  phy- 
sical education. 

There  are  in  Edinburgh  seven  education  hospitals,  six  of  which 
admit  other  inmates  than  orphans.  The  effect  of  thus  receiving 
children  whose  parents  are  alive,  of  maintaining,  educating,  and 
providing  situations  for  them,  is  supposed  by  many  intelligent 
men  to  be  injurious  to  the  tone  of  social  morals,*  and  to  remove 
a  stimulus  to  honourable  exertion  on  the  part  of  parents,  by  pro- 
viding for  their  children  if  they  surrender  them,  or,  if  the  pa- 
rents are  disposed  to  struggle  for  their  education  at  home,  by 
placing  them  in  unfavourable  competition  with  others  so  edu- 
cated. Such  an  opinion  might  be  brought  to  the  test  of  numbers, 
but  I  was  not  able  to  find  that  this  had  been  done  by  any  who 
entertained  it.    The  grounds  of  the  argument,  oven  if  admitted 
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son's  have  each  a  provision  for  the  higlrer  instruction  of  boys 
of  talent,  and  Cauvin's  is  intended  to  educate  teachers. 

The  building  for  the  Orphan  Hospital  is  on  a  fine  scale,  and 
its  interior  arrangements  in  general  so  good,  that  I  herewith 
submit  the  plans.  It  is,  as  to  economy  and  discipline,  on  a  simi- 
lar footing  with  John  Watson's  Hospital,  of  which  I  shall  give 
a  particular  description,  while  in  regard  to  instruction  it  oc- 
cupies a  lower  level.  On  llicse  accounts  I  have  sup|>oscd  that  a 
special  description  of  the  establishment  is  unnecessary.  The 
government  is  of  the  paternal  kind,  the  household  forming  one 
family,  of  which  the  master  is  the  chief.  The  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  education,  ttius  depend  mainly  upon  one  person, 
who  acts,  however,  under  certain  general  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  trustees  of  the  hospital.  Fatherless  children  are  re- 
ceived in  this  institution  as  orphans. 


HERIOT'S  HOSPITAL. 
History  and  Building.  This  noiile  institution,  oiiginally  de- 
signed for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  fatherless 
sons  of  burgesses,  or  freemen,*  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  was 
founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  George  Hcriot,  jeweller, 
dated  1G23.  By  lliis  will  Doctor  Robert  Balcanquall,  Dean 
of  Rochester,  and  master  of  the  Savoy,  London,t  was  select- 
ed to  draw  up  the  statutes  for  the  organization  and  government 
of  the  institutiun,  and  to  decide  upon  the  plan  of  a  building.  By 
the  statutes  of  Dr.  Balcanquall,  dated  July,  1627,  the  govern- 
ment of  Heriol's  Hospital  is  vested  in  llie  provost,  baililfs,  coun- 
cil, and  ministers  (of  the  established  church)  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  present  building  was  erected  between  1637  and 
ItiflO.  The  charity  has  been  cxiendcd  to  destitute  children 
whose  parents  are  living,  and  by  a  late  act  of  Parliament  the 
governors  have  been  authorized  to  erect  day-schools  in  the  city 

*  "  For  the  m&mtonanco,  rcloife,  Itringmg  v{ip  and  cducai^an  nf  soe  manio 
poore  tktherlewe  boyes,  frccmcna  soonc*  of  Itial  lowne  of  Edonburgh." 

t  Ad  institution  intended  Tor  the  relief  of  Uie  poor,  which  wu  founded  in  1513; 
mpprcMcd  on  account  nf  ubuiei  in  15.53.  Restored  by  Qncen  Mary,  and  finally 
wmpressed  in  1703  by  Queen  Anne. 
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wilh  llie  surplus  of  tlicir  iucome,  after  supporting  the  present 
number  of  one  [lundred  and  eighty  pupils  in  the  hospital  itself.* 
This  surplus  is  derived  from  ihc  increased  value  of  the  estates 
held  by  the  governors;  and  the  application  of  it  to  schools  in- 
stead of  to  the  increase  of  the  hosjntal,  was  decided  to  be  ad- 
visable, after  much  consideration  and  discussion.  They  were 
induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  ample  provision  is  made 
for  destitute  children  of  various  claries  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  perhaps  also  by  the  doubt,  to  which  I  have  already  refer- 
red, of  the  utility  of  institutions  extending  education  and  main- 
tenance to  those  whose  parents  arc  alive.  My  information  in 
regard  to  this  institution  is  derived  from  the  printed  documents, 
kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the  house-go vemorf  and  the  trea- 
surer of  the  hospital  ;J  from  an  examination  of  the  books  kept  at 
the  hospital  and  at  the  treasurer's  odice,  which,  on  stating  the 
object  of  my  mission,  were  most  liberally  opened  to  me;  from 
replies  to  my  queries  by  the  house-governor;  from  repeat- 
ed visits  to  the  institution  at  various  hours,  and  from  conversa- 
tions with  the  governors  and  masters.^  The  government  of  the 
institution  is  regulated  by  the  original  statutes  of  Dr.  Balcan- 
quall,  of  which  certain  parts  only  are  deemed  fundamental, 
and  by  regulations  and  by-laws  enacted  from  time  to  lime  by 
the  trustees. 

The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  the  irregularities  and 
excess  of  ornament  which  it  permits,  and  is  beautifully  situated, 
overlooking  pari  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  having  a 
fine  view  of  its  picturesque  caslle  and  of  the  new  town.  The 
house  is  divided  into  many  smalt  rooms,  approached  by  turret 
stairs,  in  the  style  prevailing  two  centuries  ago,  but  now  deem- 


*  Tie  present  income  of  the  uutitulion  U  not  1«S3  than  from  ■utj.fivo  to 
■event/  lliouBonii  dollars. 

t  TJio  Rev.  Hector  Holme.  t  Mr.  Ba/Iuy. 

§  As  the  sources  of  intbrmtition  in  regard  to  ditTcrcnt  institations  are  very 
■imiloT,  and  have  already  been  stated  in  a  general  way,  and  arc  now  repeated 
here,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  reotnto  them  at  every  new  description. 
The  list  of  printed  documcnli  relating  to  |jublic  inclraclion  is  in  tliu  Ajijiciidix 
No.  1. 
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cd  inconvenient.  It  contains  rooms  for  the  raeeting  of  ific  gov- 
ernors, for  the  lodging  of  the  masters,  a  dining-hall  for  tiie 
pupils  and  for  the  masters,  dormitories  and  wash-rooms,  a 
kitchen,  various  offices,  and  batli-rooms.  The  room  recently  fit- 
ted up  for  the  drawing-classes,  is  lighted  from  above,  while 
blinds  at  the  side  windows  prevent  cross  tights.  Many  of  the 
rooms  have  the  necessary  arrangements  for  lighting  tliem  by- 
gas,  and  the  means  of  heating  have  been  lately  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  warm  air.     The  ventilation  of  the  school 

LTooms  is,  however,  quite  imperfect.    Indeed,  of  the  many  build- 
igs  I  have  seen,  very  few  are  even  tolerably  ventilated,  and  it 

I  Bhould  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our  architect  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  this  poinL* 

The  court  about  which  the  building  is  erected,  serves  as  a 
place  of  play  for  the  boys  at  certain  times,  and  to  give  them  full 

[liberty  in  their  games  of  hand»ball,  which  seem  to  find  more  fa- 
irour  among  ihem  than  regular  gymnastic  exercises^/  gratings 

[of  wire  are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  windows,  which 
3tect  them  from  fractura  At  first  the  effect  of  these  gratings 

ITof  wire,  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  want  of  discijiline,  which 

■irendered  them  necessary  as  a  protection  to  the  windows,  struck 
me  unpleasantly,  but  when  I  saw  the  great  freedom  which  it 
gave  to  the  younger  pupils  in  their  games,  my  first  impressions 
were  entirely  removed. 

General  Government  and  Domestic  Economy  rf  the  Institu- 
tion. The  Board  of  Governors  vest  the  internal  management 
and  immediate  superintendence  of  the  hospital  in  a  visiting 
committee,  who  further  divide  themselves  into  sub-committees, 
meeting  at  the  hospital  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  The  house- 
governor  meets  with  these  commitlccs-  It  is  usual  also  for  mem- 
bers of  the  board  to  attend  the  Sunday  evening  exercises  at  the 
institution-   The  board  is  also  divided  into  the  following  commit- 


•  The  conBeiiuencc  of  defective  ventilation,  on  thoeo  confined  in  school-nioms, 
hua  been  often  mucli  inaiatcil  upon, and  yet  proper  ventilation  is  very  imitcrfoclly 
un<ler»luo<l.  1 1  in  not  ctiough  lo  Inial  riioruly  to  tliu  tipcning  of  tlio  upper  parts 
of  windi>wt<  for  euch  a  purfmsc.  Drauglitei  and  aljrupt  vluin^cs  of  tcinpcralurc 
arc  tltus  produced  which  aro  injurinua  lo  liuallli. 
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tees:  1.  Of  auditors,  who  audit,  yearly,  the  treasurer's  accounts. 
2.  Of  finance,  who  advise  with  the  treasurer  on  occasion,  and  ex- 
amine such  accounts  as  the  regulations  do  not  refer  to  the 
treasurer  and  house-committee.  3.  Of  superintendence  of  the 
hospilal  property.  4.  Of  grounds  leased.  5.  Of  laws.  6.  Of 
the  house,  who  attend  to  making  contracts,  passing  bills  for 
house  ex[>enses,  ordering  small  repah's,  tSic.  7.  Of  education.  8. 
Of  the  superintendence  of  the  boys  after  leaving  the  hospital,  9. 
Of  the  erection  of  new  scliools.  10.  General  visiting  commit- 
tee of  all  the  governors- 

The  officers*  of  the  institution  are — 1st,  a  treasurer,  who  re- 
ceives the  moneys  for  the  negisler,  pays  the  bills  of  the  hospital, 
the  salaries  ©f  the  teachers,  the  expenses  of  every  week  as  cer- 
tified by  tlie  hou3C-go\'ernor  and  an  accountant,  and  has  charge 
of  (he  repairs  of  the  building. 

2d.  A  register,  or  clerk,  of  the  hospital,  who  is  also  secre- 
tary to  the  goTCinors,  and  has  in  general  charge  of  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  hospilal.  He  attends  also  to  all  law  business, 
receives  the  rents  of  the  estates,  the  leases  of  wliich  arc  exe- 
cuted by  him.  The  checks  for  the  payment  of  the  oflicers  within 
the  hospital  are  sent  there,  with  one  also  for  the  amount  of  ser- 
vant wages,  wliich  arc  paid  by  the  matron. 

3d.  The  house-governor,  who  is  the  head  of  the  institution, 
and  also  one  of  llic  teachers,  and  has  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. He  is  responsible  directly  to  the  visiting  committee 
or  its  sub-conimittccs,  and  all  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  di- 
rectly to  him.  Besides  acting  as  the  head  of  the  family,  he  is 
required  to  teach  daily,  three  hours,  the  boys  of  the  elder  classes, 
"such  branches  as  shall  be  interesting  to  all  these  boys,  what- 
ever may  be  their  destination  in  after  life;  for  example,  the  gene- 
ral outlines  of  history,  particularly  English  history;  geography; 
the  first  principles  of  natural  history  and  of  mechanical  philo- 
sophy; the  elements  of  EngtlsJi  composition;  and  the  higher 

*  Tho  aalories  arc  jodicioaaly  lull  io  blunk  in  tiic  original  itatutci.  I  do  not 
insert  those  whic3i  are  now  paid,  bcc&tiso  llio  luilarics  of  officcra,  taken  out  of 
connexion  witli  minute  slalistica]  iafornmtian  in  regard  to  llic  country  in  which 
llicy  reiide,  tn  data  which  can  lead  to  no  juat  concliuionn. 
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branches  of  religious  instruction."  He  must  also  examine  the 
classes  of  the  other  masters,  once  a  week,  and  preserve  a  re- 
cord of  liie  places  of  tiie  boys,  &.c.  He  keeps  a  book  contam- 
ing  the  account  of  provisions  received  and  issued,  a  record  of 
things  ordered  for  the  house,  which  is  settled  weekly,  a  day- 
book for  issues,  the  accounts  of  which  are  transferred  to  the 
ledger  and  to  the  montlily  bills,  a  list  of  adnnissions,  Slc. 

4th.  The  masters,  of  whom  four  are  resident,  and  whose 
duties  wili  be  particularly  described  hereafter.  I  remark  here 
what  seems  to  me  a  decided  defect  in  the  organiz.ilion  of  the 
institution,  that  these  masters  have  no  meetings  as  a  board,  and 
hence  their  views  of  discipline  and  instruction  are  acvcr  directly 
consulted. 

5lh.  A  physician  and  surgeon,  who,  besides  making  regular 
visits,  are  required  to  attend  as  often  as  called  for. 

6th.  The  mistress  or  matron,  who  has  charge  of  all  tlie  move- 
ables of  the  house,  and  in  general  acts  as  mistress  of  the  family; 
superintending  the  duties  of  (he  female  ser\'ants,  the  issues  of 
clothes,  of  tea  and  sugar,  the  police  of  the  house,  and  of  the  pu- 
pils, the  sick-rooms,  the  washing,  tlic  ordinary  fare,  and  the 
diet  of  the  sick. 

7th.  The  steward,  who  receives  the  supplies  of  meat,  breadi 
milk,  flour,  <&c.,  contracts  for  coal,  and  candles,  and  verifies  the 
weight  and  quality,  under  the  direction  of  the  matron;  has 
charge  of  Uie  deliveries  of  the  same,  and  of  the  order  and  po- 
lice of  the  dining-hall  and  of  the  eating  utensils.  His  accounts 
are  examined  once  a  month,  by  the  house-governor  and  trea- 
surer, and  paid  by  the  latter. 

The  servants  are  as  follows:  Nine  female  servants  for  the 
police  of  the  house,  serving  the  tables,  washing  the  feet  of  all 
the  boys  once  a  week,  and  the  care  of  the  junior  boys  in  their 
wards.  One  of  them  may  act  as  nurse.  One  cook.  Three  laun- 
dresses. Two  wardmen,  one  of  whom  sleeps  in  and  has  charge 
of  each  senior  ward.  One  of  them  must  Ijc  in  the  play-ground 
when  the  bojs  arc  at  play.  Two  porters,  one  of  whom  may 
be  a  married  man,  and  has  charge  of  the  gates,  and  who  are 
jointly  responsible  for  the  police  of  the  grounds  about  the  house, 
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and  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  building.  They  receive  the  visr- 
lors,  who  are  admitted  by  an  order  from  the  Ircasurcr,  or  the 
house-governor,  and  show  them  the  various  parts  of  ttie  hospital. 

Reception  and  Dismission  of  Piipiis.  Tlic  rules  require  that 
application  for  admission  shall  be  made  at  least  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  periods  of  election  in  April  and  October.  The  appli- 
cants must  be  above  seven  years  of  age  and  below  eleven.  The 
cases  are  canvassed  by  a  committee  of  tlie  governors,  and  se- 
lections are  made  depending  upon  the  degree  of  destitution,  the 
character  of  the  parents,  the  degree  of  instruction  which  the 
applicant  has  received,  and  his  general  intelligence  manifested 
at  an  examination  by  the  house-governor.  Children  who  have 
lost  both  parents  are  in  general  considered  as  presenting  the 
highest  claims;  next  those  who  have  lost  their  father,  and  llien 
those  who  have  lost  their  motherland  lastly  those  whose  pa- 
rents are  alive.*  It  is  understood  that  certificates  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  parents,  of  the  baptism  of  the  children,  and  of  the 
father's  right  as  a  freeman,  must  have  been  presented. 

The  new  comers  are  separated  for  twelve  months  from  the 
rest  of  the  boys  at  all  times,  occupying  separate  places  in  church 
and  in  chapel,  and  separate  dormitories;  taking  their  meals  and 
exercise,  and  visiting  their  relations  at  diflerenl  times  from  the 
others.  By  this  regulation  it  seems  to  me  that  the  force  of  good 
examnlc  is  made  inellective,  and  that  each  new  set  of  boys  re- 
quirc/a  new  training.  I  am  not  aware  when  it  was  first  enacted. 
It  tlocs  not  nppcar  in  the  original  statutes,  and  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  measures  used  to  break  up  a  most  shocking  abuse  of  the 
fagging  system  which  prevailed  many  years  ago  in  the  school, 
and  by  which  the  elder  boys  were  the  complete  tyrants  of  the 
younger  ones.  So  deeply  rooted  had  the  practice  of  ttiis  sys- 
tem, known  as  "  Cariu  law,"t  become,  that  it  cost  the  cxpuU 


•  or  two  hundred  and  Uiroe  hajB  admitted,  between  Octolicr,  1830,  and  Octo- 
ber, 183G,  eight  Imii  lost  both  parents,  tliirty  had  lost  tlieir  father,  fourteen  their 
motlirr,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-cight  had  both  parents  alive.  Three  were  ad- 
iniitod  on  presentations,  nut  requiring  a  statement  as  to  wJiethei  their  parents 
were  alive  or  not. 

t  Gar  Bignificii  force. 
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sion  of  some  twenty  pnpils  to  eradicate  it.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  true  relation  of  the  pupils  to  each  other  and 
to  the  masters,  is  now  much  better  understood.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  may  Jiave  been  otiier  reasons  for  tfie  separation 
of  the  new  come/s  from  the  other  pupils,  but  none  of  those 
which  occur  to  me  seem  to  make  it  desirable.  These  boys  are 
under  female  superintendence. 

The  pupils  in  genera]  leave  the  institution  at  fourteen  years 
of  age;  if  a  boy  is  not  fourteen  on  or  before  the  day  for  regular 
dismission,  he  remains  another  year  in  the  institution,  and  cer- 
tain pupils  are  retained  until  sixteen.  The  statutes  provide  that 
"hopeful  scholars"  may  receive,  for  four  years,  a  sum  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  attend  the  classes  of  the  high-school  as  a 
means  of  preparation  for,  and  to  continue  their  education  at,  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  The  institution  pays  the  apprentice  fee 
of  such  as  are  bound  out,  and  gives  gratuities  to  those  who 
produce  satisfactory  certificates  of  conduct  and  progress.  The 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  leaving  the  insti- 
tution are  highly  judicious,  and  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report  (No.  III.)  The  governors  rcquire,  six 
months  before  the  time  when  a  boy  sliould  leave  the  school,  a 
report  of  his  conduct,  acquirement,  and  talents,  from  the  house- 
governor.  One  month  before  the  same  time  a  statement  from 
his  parent,  or  guardian,  of  the  caliing  which  it  is  w^islied  the 
boy  should  adopt,  the  master  who  may  be  chosen,  and  the  ar- 
rangements desired  to  be  made  for  boarding.  These  maKers  are 
discussed,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  boy  depends  upon  the 
result.  The  boy  having  been  bound  apprentice,  the  master  can- 
not receive  the  annual  instalments  of  the  apprentice  fee,  without 
answering  certain  queries  as  to  the  conduct  and  proficiency  of 
his  apprentice.  It  is  also  provided  that  answers  to  two  other 
similar  series*  of  questions,  one  addressed  to  the  apprentice,  the 
other  to  the  person  with  whom  he  lodges,  shall  be  furnished  an- 
nually, and  the  treasurer  is  enjoined  to  keep  a  register  of  them. 


See  ApEwndiz  No.  IV. 
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On  leaving  ihc  institution,  cacFi  piipil  receives  an  outfit  of 
clothing,  &-C.'  The  boys  iulended  for  the  university  arc  main- 
tained and  cloUicd,  and  receive  a  certain  sum  per  annum. 

Education.  Tliis  term  appears  to  have  been  considered  by 
the  autJiors  of  the  regulations  as  synonymous  with  instruction, 
and  accordingly,  ihcy  provide  that  "the  education  which  the 
boys  receive  shall  be,  as  much  as  possible,  accommodated  to 
the  capacity  and  prospects  of  each."t  The  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, according  to  the  order  in  which  they  rank  in  importance 
in  the  institution,  are  English  {L  e.  spelling  and  reading,)  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  history,  writing,  Latin,  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, French,  music,  Greek,  mecfianical  and  natural  pjiilosophy, 
and  chemistry.  These  arc  taught  in  seven  classes,  and  the  first 
two  are  exclusively  occupied  with  the  English  studies,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  The  third  and  fourth  classes  have  one  hour  of 
Latin.  The  sixth  has  but  one  hour  of  the  miscellaneous  English 
studies,  and  the  seventh  has  none.  Natural  philosophy  is  in  fact 
not  taught,  and  the  chemical  course  has  been  cut  olT.  Greek  is 
taught  only  in  its  very  elements.  In  the  attempts  to  improve 
the  courses  of  this  school,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  state 
of  instruction,  the  additional  branches  have  been  loosely  attach- 
ed, and  the  course  is  not  now  one  consistent  whole.  The  only 
remedy  for  this,  consistent  with  keeping  up  with  the  progress 
of  instruction,  is  to  revise  the  entire  course,  froin  time  to  time, 
maintaining  due  subordination  of  the  separate  branches  to  the 
general  plan  of  studies. 

The  corps  of  masters  is  divided  into  resident  masters  and 
non-resident,  a  good  arrangement  when  the  teachers  are  nu- 
merous. There  are  resident  in  the  house,  besides  the  house-gov- 
ernor, who  has  charge  of  the  geographical  and  religious  in- 
struction, and  of  part  of  the  historical  course,  two  masters  of 

*  One  doixsa  ehirts,  balf  b  duzcn  pairs  of  stocking-a,  a  Itiblc,  and  othor  txioks. 

t  The  kind  of  inslruction  whicli  a[>)>eaie<]  necessary  in  the  day  of  Dr.  Dolcan- 
qtuJt,  wo  learn  from  Uio  «tiilule»:  "aail  bccaus  tliat  Uic  schoUoris  salbc  broclit 
ape  in  Ictterix,  t^eir  nilbc  a  BChoil  maLitcr  whoso  otRcc  salbc  to  teachc  the  sclio- 
L.ii  to  roail  and  wreatl  Bcollis  dlBlincllic,  to  cypher  and  cast  all  maner  of  ac- 
complis  aa  also  to  ttsachc  yame  tlie  Latino  rudimeDtis,  bot  no  (iirther." 
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the  English  branches,  a  mathematicat,  and  a  classical  teacher. 
The  non-resident  teachers  are  those  of  music,  writing,  drawing, 
and  French.  The  music  taught  is  church  music;  and  the  draw- 
ing, that  denominated  mechanical  drawing. 

The  principal  labour  of  teaching  the  various  courses  is 
divided  among  five  masters.  Of  these,  the  house-governor 
teaches  three  hours  every  day;  the  other  masters  from  six  to 
seveD  hours,  besides  superinlendtng  the  studies  for  an  hour, 
and,  in  rotation,  taking  charge  of  the  boys  at  rising  and  going 
to  bed,  at  meals,  and  by  the  regulations  being  even  responsible 
for  them  during  play  time.  They  arc  thus  decidedly  ovcrbur- 
thened  with  labour,  and  the  compensation  which  they  receive 
for  this  devotion  is  not  such  as  to  attach  them  permanently  to 
the  institution. 

The  methods  of  teaching  the  dilTercnt  general  branches  do 
not  vary  much.  Lessons  are  given  to  be  learned  from  books, 
either  in  or  out  ofthe  school-room.  Oral  explanations  are  joined. 
The  mathematical  instruction  is  chiefly  oral.  In  the  English 
department  the  method  of  the  sessional-school  hereafter  to  be 
described,  is  intended  to  be  practised.*  The  efficiency  of  this 
department  seemed  to  me  impaired  by  the  distribution  of  the 
classes,  each  of  the  two  masters  having  one  division  of  each  of 
the  two  English  classes,  so  that  there  were  always  two  divi- 
sions in  the  same  master's  room  at  the  same  time,  in  ditTcrent 
states  of  advancement.  As  but  one  of  these  divisions  could  be 
taught  at  a  time,  the  other  was  occupied  in  preparing  lessons 
under  monitors.  The  regulation  which  requires  these  masters 
to  teach  the  elements  of  Latin,  acts  injuriously  upon  this  depart- 
ment, and  reacts  upon  the  classical  department,  by  giving  a 
diflerent  elementary  preparation  to  the  two  divisions,  which  ai-e 
afterwards  united  in  the  proper  Latin  class.  The  classical  in- 
struction is  intended  to  prepare  boys  for  the  upper  classes  of 


•  One  ofthe  English  miuitore,  the  Rev.  John  Oswald,  has  prepared  «  series  of 
etvniQlo^ical  works,  carrying  out  Ihe  practice  of  tiic  scfisional-ficliooK  His  Ety. 
moIogiGul  Dictionary  of  llic  English  language  wua  rcpuliitHhcd  lierc.  willi  notes, 
by  the  lalo  Dr.  J.  M.  Koagy,  one  of  tlie  TriiBtoc*  ofthe  Girard  College. 
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the  high-school,  and  ultimately  for  the  university.  The  Latin 
course  extends  to  the  partial  reading  of  Virgil  and  Horace — 
and  the  Greek  includes  merely  the  elements.  The  principle  is 
recognised  that  all  the  pupils  are  not  required  to  pursue  the 
classical  courses,  the  propriety  of  which  will  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted, when  it  is  stated  that  of  sixty-two  boys,  forty-seven  be- 
come apprentices  to  trades,  and  a  larger  number  leave  the  insti- 
tution at  or  before  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  plan  of  carrying  out 
this  principle,  however,  strikes  me  as  liable  to  many  objections. 
The  study  of  Latin  begins  in  the  fourth  class,  or  after  the  boya 
have  been  three  years  in  the  school.  The  regulations  provide 
that  "each  boy  shall  have  a  fair  trial  of  the  study  of  Latin.  If, 
upon  the  average  of  the  first  year,  he  be  found  in  the  lowest 
UEo-thirds  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  he  shall  remain  in 
that  cJasa  for  a  second  year^  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  he  occupy  no  higher  place  in  it,  he  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  study,  and  shall  be  engaged  in  other  employnienls." 
The  execution  of  this  rule  inevitably  detains  a  boy  who  has  not 
a  talent  for  language  two  years  in  a  class  for  which  he  is  ut- 
terly unfit,  injuring  his  habits  of  attention,  wasting  time  which 
he  might  otherwise  employ  to  some  purpose,  and  reacting  inju- 
riously upon  the  class.  In  fact,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
boys  never,  wliilc  they  remain  in  the  school,  get  beyond  llie 
fourth  class,  in  which  the  elements  of  Latin  are  laught;  and  of 
those  who  pursue  the  Latin  studies,  very  few  succeed  in  securing 
the  university  places.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  can 
really  benefit  by  the  classical  courses,  the  many  are  employed 
ui>on  subjects  which,  to  say  the  least,  might  better  he  replaced 
by  others-  I  am  far  from  being  one  of  those  who  undervalue 
classical  culture,  but  I  am  convinced  that  to  be  at  all  eflcctive 
it  must  be  thorough,  tliat  it  cannot  be  thorough  wiien  the 
instruction  is  terminated  at  an  early  age,  and  that  there  are 
certain  minds  very  little  or  not  at  all  improvable  by  language, 
as  there  arc  others  similarly  related  to  mathematical  studies. 
If  the  object  of  a  school  were  to  make  professional  men,  I  would 
have  the  classical  course  the  rule,  and  then,  consider  as  ex- 
ceptional cases  those  whn.  fronii  character  of  mind,  waul  oi 
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industry,  inability  from  circumstances  to  remain  sufficiently 
long  in  iho  school,  or  other  causes,  were  unable  to  benefit 
largely  by  such  a  course;  hut  if  the  school  has  a  majority  of 
its  pupils  intended  for  trades,  I  would  raake  the  culture  of  mind 
depending  upon  classics  the  exception.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
such  a  system  could  be  contrived,  and  there  are  many  institu- 
tions on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  furnish  examples  of  the 
plan.  In  regard  to  the  instruction  in  French,  the  same  seems 
to  me  to  be  true,  whether  we  consider  it  as  a  means  of  cultivat- 
ing the  faculties,  or  as  useful  for  future  application.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  begun  loo  late  to  acquire  much  knowledge  of  it 
before  leaving  the  institution. 

With  a  view  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  results  of  their 
system  of  instruction,  the  governors  have  lately  required  from 
those  boys  who  receive  pecuniary'  rewards  during  their  appren- 
ticeship, the  presentation  of  three  documents,  before  referred  to, 
containing  answers  to  certain  queries.  One  of  the  sets  of  ques- 
tions is  answered  by  the  master,  and  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
the  boy,  as  an  apprentice;  a  second,  by  the  person  with  whom 
the  boy  lodges,  and  contains  an  account  of  his  conduct  while 
in  the  house,  of  his  hours,  &,c.;  a  third,  by  the  boy  himself — 
and  inquires,  among  other  points,  into  his  hours  of  work,  his 
occupations,  and  relaxation,  and  the  utility  of  his  studies, 
while  in  the  hospital,  to  tire  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
This  excellent  regulation  has  been  in  force  only  some  three 
years,  and  hence  the  inferences,  from  the  replies  of  the  boys, 
are  not  as  important  as  they  will  one  day  be.  Even  with  a 
longer  continued  average,  they  will  not  be  absolutely  conclu- 
sive in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  several  branches  of  study,  for 
it  requires  very  good  judgment  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  only 
the  immediately  useful  js  at  all  useful,  and  to  appreciate  tiie 
effect  of  general  mental  culture.  As  a  result,  however,  of  the 
expression  of  opinion  of  forty-seven  out  of  sixty- four  boys, 
Dearly  all  had  found  use  for  their  arithmetical  studies,  and  some 
for  their  English  studies,  including  grammar,  geography,  and 
history.  Of  those  from  whom  I  saw  no  replies,  seventeen  in 
number,  four  were  at  the  university,  who,  from  the  prizes  which 
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the  "Ilcriot's  boys"  carry  away  in  classics,  no  doubt  found  their 
Latin  and  Greek  (especially  the  former)  studies  "useful;"  three 
were  not  minors,  and  two  deceased;  leaving  but  eight  out  of 
sixty-four  unaccounted  for. 

Should  the  results  of  these  queries  continue  to  be  as  just  stated, 
they  will  one  day  aflbrd  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
my  position,  that  the  arrangement  is  a  defective  one,  by  which, 
in  an  institution  for  the  purposes  answered  by  Heriol's,  the 
classics  arc  made  the  basis  of  instruction.  At  present,  other 
grounds  are  stronger. 

The  mathematical  instruction  includes  arithmetic,  through 
fractions,  and  elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  and  is  upon 
the  plan  generally  followed  in  the  higher  schools,  and  in  part 
of  the  universities  of  Scotland.  Oral  explanations  are  given 
by  the  teacher,  and  examjiles  are  worked  by  the  pupils,  in  con- 
cert or  individually,  by  the  teacher  performing  the  work,  or 
drawing  the  figures,  on  a  black  board,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
boy.  This  mode  is  accompanied  by  the  working  of  examples, 
by  the  pupil,  on  the  slate,  but  so  far  as  the  mcclianical  opera- 
tions are  executed  by  the  teacher  the  pupil  is  deprived  of  the 
means  of  acquiring  dexterity  in  writing  or  drawing  figures, 
and  of  ideas  of  proportion,  and  thus  loses  the  opportunity  of  the 
education  of  both  the  hand  and  eye.  This  method,  further,  ren- 
ders the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  somewhat  uncertain,  since  the 
operation  of  the  master  may  precede  the  direction  of  the  pupil; 
and  while  it  may  be  convenient  in  some  cases,  its  general  use 
appears  to  me  injurious.  Of  this,  I  believe  the  intelligent  mathe- 
matical master  at  Heriol's  is  fully  satisfied.  There  arc  two 
special  prizes  for  excellence  in  this  deparluienl,  which  are 
awarded  on  competition. 

The  mode  of  instruction  in  drawing  is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  the  Prussian  schools,  and  to  which  attention  has  becu  called 
in  Scotland  by  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, Sir  John  Rubison.  The  boys,  after  learning  the  first 
elements  of  linear  drawing,  draw  from  models;  a  simple  per- 
spective machine  being  used  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  princi- 
ples which  they  are  to  put  in  practice.     At  first,  simple  solids, 
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bounded  by  straight  and  curved  lines,  are  set  before  ihem,  and 
drawn  upon  the  slato.  Then  mouldings,  and,  gradually,  more 
complex  combinations  of  surfaces  are  given,  and  arc  drawn 
upon  paper  wtlh  the  crayon  or  pencil.  This  method  forms  the 
eye  admirably,  but  does  little,  I  may  say  nothing,  to  improve  the 
taste.  Hence,  it  is  rejected  by  some.  Nevei'theless  it  appears 
to  me  admirably  adapted  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and 
especially  for  ttie  use  of  those  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  much  superior  to  the  system  of  linear  drawing  from  engrav- 
ings, taught  in  the  primary  schools  of  France.  The  method 
has  the  further  advantage,  that  almost  every  pupil  is  able  to 
acquire  some  proficiency  in  mechanical  drawing  and  sketching 
by  it.  Every  boy  must  attend  this  class  for  at  least  twelve 
months  before  leaving  the  institution.  VV^hcn  I  visited  the  hos- 
pital, the  hours  interfered  much  ■with  those  of  other  departments. 

There  is  a  writing  lesson,  of  at  least  one  hour  a  day,  for  each 
class,  and  two  prizes  for  excellence  have  been  established  by  a 
late  governor. 

Religious  and  Moral  Instruction.  The  positive  religious  in- 
struction is  given  by  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Family  worship  also  is  held  morning  and  evening.  On  Sunday, 
in  addition,  the  pwpils  are  occnpicd  one  hour  in  the  morning 
in  the  study  of  the  Church  Catechism,  or  of  a  Bible  lesson  or 
hymn,  which  they  recite  in  the  evening,  and  they  attend 
church  twice  during  the  day.  Besides  this,  the  disciplina  of 
the  school,  repressing  what  is  amiss,  and  encouraging  virtue, 
acts  of  course  powerfully;  the  example  of  the  elder  boys,  and 
ihe  good  order  which  prevails,  tend  to  produce  regular  habits. 
The  results  of  this  combined  moral  education  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  character  of  the  pupils,  when  lliey  are  no 
longer  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  institution;  and  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries  before  referred  to,  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  the  young  men,  given  by  the  masters  to  whom  diey  arc  ap- 
prenticed, and  by  those  with  whom  they  lodge,  exhibit  these 
results  in  a  highly  satisfactory  point  of  view.  Of  forty-seven 
sets  of  answers,  forty  were  entirely  to  the  credit  of  the  young 
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men,  on  ihe  pari  of  the  masters,  and  forty-six  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  with  whom  they  lodged.  Of  the  seven  falling  under 
censure,  three  had  not  made  satisfactory  progress  in  their  busi- 
ness; two  were,  in  addition,  absent  sometimes;  one  was  com- 
plained of  as  not  doing  his  errands  punctually,  and  only  one 
was  of  the  class  considered  decidedly  vicious. 

I  have  found  no  subject  of  discipline,  in  regard  to  which  more 
diversity  of  opinion  exists,  than  as  to  the  appropriate  amount  of 
intercourse  with  relatives  to  be  allowed  daring  the  slay  of  a  boy 
in  these  establishments.  On  the  one  hand,  the  importance  of 
not  breaking  such  natin*al  lies  as  the  boy  may  have,  is  obvi- 
ous; and,  on  the  other,  the  injury  resulting  from  bad  counsel, 
undue  indulgence,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  bad  example,  be- 
comes not  less  so  from  experience.  According  as  one  or  other 
of  these  disadvantages  predominates  in  the  teacher's  mind,  he 
is  favourable  or  nut  to  freijuent  intercourse  with  relatives.  In 
Heriot's  Hospital,  the  pupils  cannot  leave  the  house  for  Uie 
purpose  of  visiting  their  friends  oflener  than  once  in  three 
weeks,  unless  under  special  circumstances,  of  which  the  house- 
governor  is  the  judge.  Those  who  Hvc  in  town  arc  received 
at  llie  door  of  the  house  by  a  relation,  who  is  charged  with  their 
return  at  the  appointed  time.  Those  whose  relatives  live  in 
the  country  have,  if  the  visiting  committee,  or  house-governor, 
see  no  objection  tliercto,  a  vacation  of  three  weeks  during  the 
month  of  August  The  relatives  who  reside  in  Edinburgh,  are 
not  allowed  to  visit  the  pupils  unless  when  called  to  the  house 
by  the  governor,  or  when  their  boys  are  sick.  Those  who  re- 
side in  the  country,  must  obtain  permission  from  the  house- 
governor  to  make  visits.  So  much  depends  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  relatives  and  connexions  of  the  youth,  that  it  appears 
to  me  no  otiier  rule,  tlian  to  give  to  some  officer  a  discretionary 
pow^er  to  permit  the  absence  of  pupils,  can  be  adopted,  until  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  institution  are  carefully  studied- 

To  keep  in  remembrance  llie  good  deed  of  the  founder  of 
the  school,  the  Arst  Monday  of  June  is  celebrated  as  his  birth- 
day. 

Closely  connected  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  education 
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Stand  the  rewards  and  punishments  adopted  in  the  institution. 
These  consist  of  places  in  the  class,  and  in  the  superintendence 
over  their  rcljows  in  the  house,  in  indulgences  of  visiting  or  re- 
ceiving friends,  in  prizes  for  proficiency  or  good  conduct,  in  the 
greater  or  less  extent  of  their  instruction  while  in  the  house,  in 
pecuniary  allowances  during  their  apprenticeship,  or  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  a  university  education,  and  in  assistance  even  af- 
ter their  apprenticeship.  Those  boys  who  are  at  the  high-school, 
preparatory  to  entering  the  university,  lodge  in  the  house;  an 
arrangement  wjiich  I  saw  extended  witli  great  efi'ect  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  elsewhere  in  Holland,  to  all  the  pupils  who  are 
apprenticed  in  the  city.  The  regulations  require  that,  "the 
more  degrading  kinds  of  corptoral  punishment  shall  be  as  sel- 
dom as  possible  resorted  to,"  and  yet  counteract  the  good  effect 
of  this  provision  by  directing  that  "they  shall  not  be  inflicted 
in  the  private  classes,  but  only  in  what  is  called  Hhe  public 
school,'  in  presence  of  the  house-governor,"  thus  rendering  the 
degradation  most  certain  by  the  publicity  of  the  punishment.  It 
is  true,  these  chastisements  are  rarely  inflicted,  and  the  regula- 
tions provide  that  "they  shall  not  be  resorted  to  for  mere  lite- 
rary negligence,  if  unaccompanied  by  moral  blame."  The 
house-governor  has  great  latitude  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  punishments,  and  I  am  sure  exercises  a  sound  discretion 
in  reference  to  tliem. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  blunt  the 
sensibilities  of  a  youth  to  moral  reproof,  than  to  harden  him  by 
corporal  chastisement.  Hence  such  chastisements  may  be 
preferable  in  certain  cases,  where  reproof  has  failed,  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  attempt  to  correct  by  admonition.  This  sup- 
poses it  to  be  administered  in  private,  without  temper,  and  as  a 
last  resort.  Some  dispositions  are  belter  acted  upon  by  the  depri- 
vation of  indulgences  by  confinement,  and  similar  penalties  of 
this  class,  where  remonstrances  have  failed;  while  others  require 
something  more  immediate  in  its  action.  In  many  schools  in 
England,  where  the  rod  was  once  freely  used,  it  has  been  almost. 
and  in  others  entirely,  laid  aside.  In  schools  like  these,  where 
the  youth  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  institution.  I  am  fully 
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persuaded  that,  with  proper  treatment,  it  need  be  resorted  to 
very  seldom,  if  at  all.  Few  dispositions  are  not  open  to  kind- 
ness, especially  under  these  circumstances,  and  no  master  has 
the  qualities  appropriate  to  such  an  institution  who  prefers  the 
repulsive  system  to  the  encouraging.  .  1  refer  to  the  example 
of  the  English  schools  because  tiiey  have  iield  out  longest 
against  the  modern  improvements  in  discipline,  and  their  relin- 
quishment of  such  means  is  a  stronger  argument  than  could  be 
derived  from  the  more  gentle  discipline  of  the  continent.  The 
spirit  of  kindness  between  master  and  pupil  which  exists  in 
many  of  the  continental  schools,  the  confidence  that  renders 
him,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  a  family  circle,  are  delightful  to  wit- 
ness, and  insurei,  better  than  stripes,  the  obedience  of  his  pupils. 
I  believe  that  this  species  of  discipline,  which  leads  the  pupil 
instead  of  driving  him,  may  be  considered  as  particularly  con- 
genial to  the  American  character.  The  governors  of  Heriot's 
say  that  "it  is  earnestly  recommended,  that  as  far  as  possible, 
preventions  of  fault  be  employed;  and  that  gentle  treatment  be 
practised  with  the  children."  Thus,  as  far  as  their  recommenda- 
tion goes,  they  are  on  the  side  where  I  should  prefer  to  range 
mj'self.  There  is  one  point  in  which  the  teachers  at  Heriot's 
have  not  the  means  of  acquiring  that  moral  control  over  the  boys 
which  would  smooth  many  of  their  difficulties;  the  education 
during  (he  play  liours  is  not  attended  to  by  them.  It  is  true  that 
each  of  llie  teachers,  in  rotation,  is  responsible  for  the  order  of 
the  house;  but  be  has  not  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
boys.  In  such  an  institution  especially,  this  is  of  importance, 
and  the  many  hours  of  occupation  in  teaching,  which  prevents 
the  intimacy  of  the  Tnasters  with  the  boys  during  periods  of 
relaxation,  is  a  serious  disadvantage.  That  such  an  intimacy 
is  extremely  important  to  moral  training,  no  sound  educator  now 
doubts;  and  it  is  certain  that  much  teaching  in  school  is  not  equi- 
valent to  moderate  training  out  of  school,  to  form  the  moral  man- 
Servants  cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  teacher.  The  general 
principle  which  I  would  here  inculcate,  is  distinctly  recognised 
in  some  of  the  best  traininsr-schools  which  I  have  seen,  and 
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renders  the  infant-school  systefti  of  moral  training  In  Scotland 
so  perfect. 

Physical  Education.  A  due  attention  to  this  branch,  though 
fully  insisted  upon  in  all  modern  works  on  education,  and  com- 
manding from  the  common  sense  of  every  one  a  ready  assent 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  is  yet  strangely  neglected  in  many 
establishments  which  I  have  visited.  The  clothing  and  diet, 
at  Heriol's  Hospital,  are  good  in  quality,  and  ample  in  quantity, 
and  cleanliness  is  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  liiieu  is  changed 
thrice  a  week,  the  stockings  as  often  in  summer,  two  suits  of 
over-ctothcs*  are  allowed  a  year,  and  are  an  adequate  supply, 
in  a  climate  where  very  slight  changes  are  required  for  comfort 
in  (he  diflerent  seasons.     The  bed  linen  is  Irequently  clianged. 

The  arrangement*  of  the  lavatory  for  the  pupils  are  good, 
each  lad  having  the  means  of  washing  and  wiping  separately 
from  the  rest,  and  the  opportunities  of  bathing  arc  furnished  in 
warm  weather.f  The  boys  are  brushed  and  combed  daily. 
The  cleanliness  in  the  dormitories,  school-rooms,  &c.,  appeared 
to  me  satisfactory,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  former  is  unex- 
ceptionable, and  is  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  regulation,  re- 
quiring the  bed  clothes  to  be  "drawn"  from  the  hour  of  rising, 
(six  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter)  until  ten  A.  M.,  and  the 
windows  to  be  kept  open  until  three  P.  M.  in  winter,  and  seven 
p.  M.  in  summer.  I  have  already  remarked  upon  the  imper- 
fect ventilation  of  the  school-rooms.  The  pupils  walk  out  fre- 
quently in  summer,  five  or  six  miles,  and  make  excursions  dur- 

•  The  allowance  of  other  clothing  per  annum,  ia  throe  day-shirtu,  ono  night- 
»hirt  of  check,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  two  pairs  of  suspenders,  four  pairs  of  shoes 
ftnd  mending,  two  pocki-t-liandkcrRliipts.  The  latter  orD  looped  to  a  button  in 
the  pocket  to  preserve  tliem,  and  must  be  sliown  at  tho  duily  morning  inspec- 
tion. The  making  and  mending  of  tltc  shoes,  and  inaJtlni^  of  upper  clothes,  is 
contracted  for.  Thu  uniform,  when  I  visited  tlio  Bchool,  consisted  of  a  brown 
coatee,  which  Ihcy  intended  to  change  for  a.  roundabout,  corduroy  pantaloons, 
and  a  cloth  vest. 

t  The  chanjre  in  these  respects,  within  llio  memory  of  some  most  respectable 
citiaens  of  Ediaburgh,  is  truly  surprising.  In  former  days,  all  washed  from  one 
vessel,  and  wiped  on  one  lung  towel !  Tho  inflnence  ufion  moral  training  of  a 
•tote  of  physical  education  which  permitted  such  things,  must  have  l>een  ^reat, 
Tlie  prartiocs,  of  twurae,  tended  to  (he  propag-nthM  of  eutaneoua  discaaea. 
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ing  the  lliree  weeks'  holiday  of  August,  when  about  two- thirds  of 
the  school  are  still  together,  to  Rostin  and  Stirling.  A  system  of 
gymnastics  was  adopted  some  years  since,  for  affording  regular 
and  graduated  muscular  exercises,  but  it  has  fallen  entirely  into 
disuse.  After  the  novelty  had  worn  ofT,  the  boys  grew  weary 
of  the  exercises,  and  greatly  preferred  the  ordinary  sports  of 
the  schools.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  as  applying  to 
the  English  schools  in  general,  that  (he  gymnastic  exercises, 
so  popular  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  had 
not  taken  root  in  any  of  them,  though  in  many  ihey  had 
been  introduced,  and  well  and  carefully  taught  At  the  same 
time,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  tfie  English  school-boy, 
than  his  fondness  for  exercise  iij  the  difTerent  games  of  the 
schools.  The  greatest  number  of  play  hours  is  tliree  per  day, 
according  to  a  schedule  furnished  me,  and  this  seems  to  me, 
from  comparison  with  the  other  schools,  quite  too  small,  es- 
pecially for  the  younger  boys;  and  the  unbroken  succession  of 
several  hours  in  school,  is  also  objectionable.  The  amount 
of  time  which  these  boys  are  employed  in  the  class-room,  fre- 
quently reaching  for  the  elder  ones  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
the  variety  of  subjects  brought  before  them  in  their  short  course, 
at  the  longest  but  seven  years,  appears  from  observation  to  be 
highly  detrimental  to  intellectual  development.  It  is,  indeed, 
said  to  diminish  the  amount  of  repressive  discipline  necessary 
in  the  institution,  by  laming  the  spirit  by  over  intellectual  work, ;', 
but  a  saving  of  this  sort  is  a  real  loss.  It  is  probable  that 
the  diet,  and  limited  amount  of  exercise  at  Hcriot's,  may  also 
have  something  to  do  with  the  absence  of  youthful  buoyancy  and 
activity  which  I  noticed  among  the  pupils.  The  practice  of 
giving  a  luncheon  of  bread  in  the  interval  between  each  of  the 
three  regular  meals  will  not  explain,  as  I  first  supposed  it 
would,  this  observation,  since  it  docs  not  involve  necessarily 
any  excess  of  food.  And  besides,  I  found  the  same  practice  in 
schools  in  Germany,  where  a  like  effect  is  not  observable.  It 
prepares  the  pupils  badly,  however,  for  their  diet  in  after  life. 
The  kind  and  quantity  of  food  will  be  found  stated  in  the  Ap- 
pendix (No.  VII.)  The  boys  do  none  of  the  menial  work  of  the 
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house,  and  even  that  relating  to  iJiem  personally  is  attended  to 
by  servants.  The  dormitories  are  cleaned,  the  beds  made,  the 
arrangements  for  meals  provided  aud  removed,  the  clothes  are 
brushed,  shoes  cleaned,  &c.,  by  the  servants  of  the  institu- 
tion. These  boys,  brouglit  up  thus  to  bewailed  upon  instead  of 
waiting  on  themselves,  must,  when  they  leave  the  school,  find 
their  position  of  attending  to  tiie  wants  of  others  particularly  irk- 
some. Indeed,  many  of  those  persons  who  receive  them  as  ap- 
prentices, judging  by  the  avvkwarduess  with  which  these  and 
other  common  afiairs  of  life  are  attended  to  by  them,  underrate 
exceedingly  the  results  of  their  education.  This  eJTcct  is  in- 
creased by  their  ignorance  of  ordinary  lile.  The  masters  hav- 
ing no  families,  those  boys  who  never  leave  the  school  have  no 
opportunity  of  witnessing  any  other  than  the  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  society  which  the  hospital  affords,  and  even  those  who 
do  visit  their  friends,  form  only  such  an  acquaintance  with  life 
as  a  few  weeks  in  each  year  can  give. 

In  the  onlj'  government  school  of  our  country,  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  where  youths  are  received,  whose  pa- 
rents are  in  all  the  various  circumstances  of  life,  an  opposite 
plan  is  pursued  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  house  and  personal 
police;  and  I  have  reason  to  know,  from  personal  experience 
and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  its  graduates,  that  the  inde- 
pendent habits  thus  produced  are  retained  by  many  as  among 
the  most  convenient  j'esults  of  their  early  training. 
•  From  the  documents  so  liberall}'  put  at  my  disposal  in 
Heriot's  Hospital,  I  Jiad  an  opportunity  to  examine  an 
interesting  question  on  its  tendency  to  remove  the  pupils 
from  the  class,  as  to  occupation,  of  their  parents,  and  to 
place  ihem  in  others  requiring  a  higher  grade  of  mental 
cultivation.  The  registers  for  the  last  three  years  contain 
the  pursuits  of  the  father  of  each  pupil  admitted,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  pupils  who  have  left  the  institution.  The 
fathers  of  sixty-seven  out  of  seventy-three  Utys  were  tradesmen 
or  shopkeepers.  Of  the  sons,  fifty-six  became  tradesmen  or 
shopkeepers,  six  followed  other  occupations,  ten  were  not  stated 
on  tite  book,  and  two  had  died.     Dislributinc  this  number  of 
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twelve,  in  the  ratio  of  iifty-six  to  six,  we  have  sixty-six  to 
seven,  nearly,  as  the  ratio  of  those  who  followed  the  trades  to 
those  who  went  into  other  occupations,  or  nearly  the  same  as 
above  stated  in  the  case  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  Of  these 
boys,  the  number  who  have  embraced  the  same  occupation  as 
the  father,  he  being  alive,  is  eleven,  and  he  being  dead,  two,  in 
all  thirteen.  This  tendency  in  the  old  country,  for  the  son  to 
follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  is  of  course  much  greater  than  in 
ours,  but  it  amounts  only  to  thirteen  in  sisly-lwo  in  the  case  un- 
der discussion.  While,  then,  ihc  education  at  Hcriot's  has  been 
freely  spoken  of  as  reflection  prompted  me,  I  do  not  find  any 
evidence  that,  under  the  circumstances  which  exist  in  Edin- 
burgh, it  can  be  charged  with  a  tendency  unduly  to  increase  the 
professional  classes. 

Exactly  an  opposite  objection  has  been  urged  against  the  in- 
stitution, viz,  that  from  its  foundation  to  tlie  present  day  it  has 
not  produced  a  s'lngie  great  man,  in  any  department.  That  it 
has  furnished  many  useful  citizens,  and  some,  who  in  their  places 
have  been  distinguished,  is  certain.  To  use  the  language  of  a 
most  excellent  divine  of  Edinburgh,  "if  it  has  not  produced 
distinguished  men,  it  has  infused  into  the  industrious  classes  a 
considerable  number  of  sober,  steady  citizens."  Many  of  these 
have  risen  to  civic  honours,  and  become  governors  of  the  insti- 
tution which,  in  their  youth,  had  fostered  tliem.  A  desire  to 
subject  it  to  the  test  of  producing  results  to  which  education  is 
entirely  incompetent,  is  rather  preposterous.  School  s3'stems 
may  aid  in  developing  mind,  but  it  is  not  their  province  to  jiro- 
duce  it.  They  address  themselves  to  averages  of  intellect,  all 
of  which  arc  below  greatness. 

GEORGE  WATSON'S  HOSPITAL, 
This  institution,  which  was  modelled  on  Heriot's  hospital,  re- 
sembles it  in  its  general  outline;  there  are,  however,  some  dif- 
ferences which  will  be  worth  remarking,  especially  as  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  proper  relations  between  the  pupils 
and  their  teachers  are  here  better  understood.  It  is  true  that 
Heriot's  contains  between  two  and  three  times  as  many  boys  as 
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the  Watsons',  and  the  difficulty  of  treating  them  as  individuals, 
increases  greatly  with  the  numbers. 

History,  BuUditig,  Sfc.  This  institution  was  founded  by  George 
Watson,  who,  by  strict  economy  and  prudence,  first  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  clerk,  and  then  trading  on  his  own  nccount,  died  an 
independent  and  even,  for  the  times,  a  wealthy  man.  After  lega- 
cies to  his  few  surviving  relatives,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  estates, 
£12,000,  to  found  a  house  of  education*  for  the  children  of  de- 
cayed merchants  of  Edinburgh.  The  present  plain  structure 
was  erected  about  1724,  by  the  company  of  merchants  and 
other  trustees  of  the  bequest,  on  a  lot  belonging  to  Heriot's 
Hospital,  and  opposite  to  that  edifice. 

The  organization  uf  the  Board  of  Governors  who  direct  this 
estabiishmenf,  is  quite  similar  to  that  already  described  for  He- 
riot's,  being  however  more  simple,  because  they  have  less  pro- 
perty, and  a  smaller  institution  to  manage.  Tlie  ofline  of  trea- 
surer is  now  only  an  lionorary  appointment. 

General  Economtj.  The  head  master  performs  the  duties  of 
the  liouse- governor  at  Heriot's,  and  the  matron  that  of  both  ma- 
tron and  stewaidess.  They  each  receive,  in  advance,  a  sum 
for  incidental  expenses,  of  which  the  master  renders  an  account 
to  the  visiting  committee,  and  the  matron  to  the  master.  The 
contractors  for  supplies  render  their  accounts  quarterly  to  the 
head  master,  who  examines  them,  and  if  approved,  hands  tfiezn 
over  to  the  treasurer. 

Tliere  are  two  porters,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  tailor.  He  is 
a  married  man,  and  his  wife  receives  an  allowance  for  keeping 
the  gate.  The  porters  in  turn  have  charge  of  the  boys  at  play 
hours,  of  their  rising  and  going  to  l)ed,  and  one  superintends 
their  bathing  while  the  nther  sends  tJicm  by  sections  to  the 
bath. 

Admission,  ^c.  These  boys  are,  in  genera!,  sons  of  persons 
who  have  had  more  cuilivation  than  the  parents  of  those  who 
are  the  objects  of  Heriot's  bounty;  more  is  required  of  them 


*  The  income  is  now  Iwtwecn  tliifly-lhree  .and  tliiity-fimr  thousuitl  dollars. 
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for  admission,  and  ihey  are  older  when  they  enter.*  Those 
teachers  who  knew  both  institutions,  generally  thought  thai 
the  greater  docility  of  character  observable  in  the  pupils 
of  Watson's  Hospital,  resulted  from  their  belter  parentage;  but 
I  confess  that  this  idea  made  little  impression  on  me,  as  the 
different  inaangement  of  ihc  boys  in  the  two  schools  would  be 
likely  to  produce  the  very  results  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  supposition.  The  rer[uirenients  for  admission  are  reading, 
and  a  certificate  that  the  child  has  been  one  year  at  school 
if  admitted  at  seven,  two  years  if  admitted  at  eight,  and  so  on  up  • 
to  eleven,  the  greatest  age  at  wliich  he  can  be  received.  The 
pupils  may  thus  remain  in  the  school  eight  years  or  only  four, 
being  required  to  leave  it  at  fifteen.  The  less  age  at  entering 
is  in  favour  of  Heriot's;  but  it  must  be  considered  that  the  boy* 
at  Watson's  are,  in  general,  tliose  who  have  a  parent,  or 
parents,  and  may  have  been  well  though  humbly  brought  up 
before  entering.  I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  think  that  we 
may  reason  upon  the  results  produced  in  the  two  houses  as 
though  the  circumstances,  in  reference  to  the  pupils,  were  ori- 
ginally  tlie  same. 

The  objecJs  to  be  attained  are,  however,  very  diflerenL 
These  boys  are  intended  to  be  educated  as  merchants,  or  for 
professions.  The  records  which  1  was  enabled,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Jiead  master,f  to  consult,  showed  that  out  of  ninety- 
four  boys  who  were  apprenticed  on  leaving  the  school,  fifteen 
were  indentured  to  nverchants,  twenty  as  clerks,  nine  to  profes- 
sional men,  six  to  occupations  of  oilier  kinds,  and  forty-four,  only, 
to  tradesmen  or  shopkeejicrs.  In  Heriot's,  the  number  appren- 
ticed to  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers  was  in  the  proportion  of 


•  The  following  certificates  are  required  to  be  presented  with  the  oppUealion 
for  admiBsion.  1.  That  llio  father  or  ■grandfather  of  the  opplicant  was  a  mer- 
clianl,  or  l>rcithcr  of  tijc  guild,  from  die  dean  of  guild.  2.  Of  indigence,  from  two 
respf!clable  iadividuiile,  bcfidci  tJic  minister  of  the  parish,  and  the  kirk-Ksaion. 
3.  An  exiriict  from  llie  register  of  birth  arid  baptism,  cottifyinjj  the  age.  This 
provisioa  excludca  illcgitiiimtc  cliildren.  4.  Of  the  time  which  the  boy  has  bc«n 
in  achool. 

t  The  Rev.  Mr.  Munro. 
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eighty-five  out  of  ninety-four.  This  leads  us  lo  consider  the 
kind  of  education  which  is  given  for  the  principal  object  of  this 
institution. 

InleUectual  Education.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  regu- 
lations recognise  the  princifjle  that  certain  branches  may 
be  less  usefii!  for  particular  pursuits  than  others;  and  yet, 
the  instruction  varies  from  Hcriot's  only  in  being  rather 
higher,  in  carrying  the  pupil  further  in  classics,  botli  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  in  geography  and  history.  The  modern  lan- 
guages are  not  more  particularly  insisted  on,  and  the  courses, 
in  general,  in  the  English  branches,  arilhn)etic,  <Sic.,  are  not 
very  different  from  those  in  the  other  school,  though  they 
Beem  rather  better  digested. 

There  is  the  same  over-working  of  the  pupils  with  a  similar 
effect,  a  fact  which  I  found  admitted  by  all  the  masters,  though, 
as  they  had  a  certain  course  to  teach,  and  on  the  average 
but  six  years  for  its  accomplishment,  they  saw  no  remedy. 
The  same  over-tasking  of  the  masters,  and  low  salaries,  lower, 
indeed,  except  in  one  case,  than  in  Ileriol's,  on  account  of 
which  changes  were  frequent.  There  is,  further,  the  same  in- 
junction to  celibacy.  The  teachers  are  here  promoted  in  rota- 
tion; and,  although  the  head  master  had  been  but  three  years 
i»  the  institution,  he  had  passed  through  the  two  subordinate 
stations.  This  regular  promotion  has  several  very  good  fea- 
tures, as  applied  lo  tfie  two  subordinate  masters;  but,  in  reie- 
rence  to  the  head  master,  it  produces  unfavourable  results,  as  he 
Is  required  frequently  in  give  instruction  in  branches  to  which 
he  may  not  previously  have  attended.  With  one  hundred  and 
eighty  boys,  as  at  He  riot's,  the  discipline  and  superintendence 
are  sufficient  to  occupy  one  person  exclusively:  but  such  is 
not  the  case  with  the  limited  number  of  pupils  in  this  institution. 
There  are,  here,  three  resident  masters  for  seventy-six  boys, 
and  in  Heriot's,  five  for  one  hundred  and  eighty,  the  advantage 
being  on  the  side  of  this  school.  The  resident  teachers  instruct 
rn  classics,  English,  and  mathematics,  the  latter  courses  being 
nnder  the  charge  of  the  head  master,  who  also  teaches  the 
elements  of  chemistry.     The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  cor- 
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responding  classes.  There  arc  no  formal  meetings  of  ihe  mas- 
ters as  a  board,  but  the  three  have  similar  duties,  and  take 
turns  each  in  superintending  the  pupils  at  meals,  in  the  dormi- 
tories, and,  in  general,  at  play.  Further,  the  head  master  is 
neither  raised  above  the  others  by  being  a  governor,  nor  by 
various  minute  regulations,  as  at  Heriot's,  and  hence  all  work 
more  harmoniously  together.  There  is  a  peculiarity  well 
deserving  of  notice  in  regard  to  the  courses  here,  and  I  have 
seen  the  same  in  several  flourishing  institutions  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  courses  and  text-books  are  not  permanently  laid 
down,  but  every  year  are  passed  upon  by  the  education  commit- 
tee of  the  governors,  on  the  presentation  of  a  list  by  the  head 
master.  The  programme  is,  in  fact,  made  out  after  consultation 
with  the  other  masters;  but  there  is  no  regulation  ref|uiring  the 
head  master  to  advise  with  them,  which,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
and  not  of  his  own  pleasure,  he  ought  to  do.  That  this  revision  is 
necessary  every  year  may  be  doubted,  but  in  an  old  estab- 
lished institution,  where  routine  is  prone  to  take  the  place  of 
reasoning,  and  where  it  is  so  dilficult  to  keep  the  courses  up  to 
the  actual  level  of  education  in  general,  it  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed that  tijc  error,  if  any,  is  on  the  proper  side.  The  prizes 
for  intellectual  ctibrt  and  conduct  are  quite  high  in  tiiis  estab- 
lishment, and  their  effect  is  considered  to  be  very  gvcaL  They 
consist  in  the  distribution  of  about  £20  (§100)  in  books,  after 
the  annual  examination;  the  inscription  of  the  name  of  the  boy, 
who  is  distinguished  in  most  of  the  classes  for  correctness 
of  conduct,  on  a  tablet  in  the  governor's  room;  and  in  allow- 
ing those  who  are  fit  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  university,  one 
hundred  dollars  for  four  years,  to  attend  there,  and  eighty-five 
dollars  for  two  years  subscfjuently,  their  examinations  and  con- 
duct being  satisfactory  to  the  committee  on  education.  Un- 
married pupils  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  who  are  not 
provided  with  capital  to  commence  business,  may  receive  from 
Llie  governors,  on  presenting  satisfactory  testimonials,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  Thus  encouragement  is  held  out  to 
merit  long  after  ihc  pupils  have  left  the  protection  of  the 
alma  mater.    Those  who  are  apprenticed  to  lawyers,  surgeons. 
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&c.,  are  enabled,  by  a  like  liberal  policy,  to  pay  tlie  large  fees 
required  in  siich  cases. 

Moral  Education.  I  have  already  hinted  that  I  consider  the 
relation  existing  between  the  teachers  and  boys  at  George 
Watson's  to  be  an  agreeable  one.  The  general  system  by 
which  this  result  is  produced  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  regu- 
lations, but  essentially  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  mas- 
ters. Frequent  walks  are  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  mas- 
ters, depending  upon  the  previous  good  conduct  of  the  whole 
school.  Ten  or  a  dozen  boys  are  invited  to  take  tea  in  the 
teacher's  room  during  his  term  of  duty  as  house-master,  the  ex- 
penses being  defrayed  by  the  institution.  Encouragement  is 
given  to  their  sports,  to  gardening,  &C,  A  prize  for  good  con- 
duct is  bestowed  by  tlie  boys  themselves,  and,  in  fine,  there  is 
a  general  endeavour  to  substitute  the  influence  of  the  good 
opinion  of  the  instructors  for  artificial  stimulus  to  intellectual 
exertion  and  good  conduct  Though  the  punishments  ap- 
proved are  mainly  tlic  cutting  ofl'  of  indulgences,  yet  flogging 
is  allowed;  tlic  article  in  reference  to  the  corporal  punishment 
in  a  "public  school"  at  Heriot's,  in  fqgard  to  which  I  felt  con- 
strained to  remark,  is  here  so  far  modified,  that  the  head  mas- 
ter's presence  in  a  ■private  class  is  the  necessary  formality. 

Those  pupils  wliosc  conduct  has  been  satisfactory  during  the 
week,  are  allowed,  under  certain  regulations,  to  visit  their  pa- 
rents or  relatives  every  Saturday.  The  teachers  believe,  from 
observation,  that  these  frequent  visits  are  of  service ;  their  con- 
clusions, however,  depend  much,  no  doubt,  upon  the  average 
character  of  the  relatives  of  the  boys. 

Physical  Education.  Regular  gymnastic  exercises  have  never 
been  introduced  here,  but  the  boys  are  supplied  with  balls,  bat- 
tledores, &c,,  and  receive  lessons  in  dancing.  Their  excur- 
sions in  summer  for  several  days,  frequent  walks,  bathing  once 
a  week,  cultivation  of  gardens,  and  habitual  cleanliness,  keep 
them  in  general  good  hcallli.     The  arrangements  for  clothing* 


*  The  boya  wear  green  Jackets,  or  roundabouts,  the  elder  onn  with  a  vest  of 
the  nine,  the  younger  witli  ilia  jacket  and  pantaloons  butlonct]  loijcther.    Cor- 
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and  diet  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  at  Heriot's.  They 
are,  however,  more  troubled  here  with  eruptions  on  the  head. 
Some  institutions  are  much  annoyed  by  this  scourge,  which 
requires  almost  absolutely  the  separation  of  the  infected  from 
his  class-mates.  The  cultivation  of  gardens  is  encouraged  by 
an  annual  prize ;  the  gardens  are  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
each  one  given  to  an  individual  of  the  same  class;  the  four  thus 
in  partnership  compete  with  the  similar  divisions  into  which 
the  school  is  distributed. 

There  is  a  vacation  of  six  weeks  after  the  yearly  examina- 
tion in  August,  during  which  one  of  the  masters  remains  in  (he 
house,  with  such  pupils  as  have  no  friends  to  receive  them,  or 
who,  from  other  causes,  do  not  leave  the  establishment. 

The  dormitories,  in  general,  are  not  well  arranged.  Two 
boys  are  placed  in  each  bed,  and  the  rooms  locked  up  at  night, 
the  head  master  having  the  keys.  If  a  boy  is  sick,  there  is  a 
bell  to  summon  assistance.  These  arrangements  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  defective.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  answer 
extremely  well. 


JOHN  WATSON'S  INSTITUTION, 

This  is  the  most  recent  school  of  its  kind  in  Edinburgli, 
having  been  organised  in  1828,  and  thus  the  experience  which 
it  furnishes  on  certain  points  must  be  most  valuable  to  the 
board.  One  of  these  is,  ihe  expediency,  and,  indeed,  the  neces- 
sity, of  tlx!  gradual  organization  of  an  institution;  and  the 
other,  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  regulations  relating  to  details 
to  be  tried  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  establishment  be- 
fore enacting  them  into  laws.  By  following  out  these  two  ideas, 
ibis  institution  has  been  organized,  brought  under  its  present 

(hiroy  [>a.ntaloons.  Lrnthcr  caps  for  llie  huasc,  and  cloth  for  the  street.  These 
leather  copn,  which  fit  closely  lo  the  head,  are  very  injurious,  tendings,  apparently, 
to  produce  diaeaBCB  of  tJic  head. 

The  clothM  are  marked,  not  only  with  a  number,  which  the  Iny  rrocives  at 
CTitroncp,  but  with  his  name:  the  rffect  nf  the  latter  proviuion,  in  securing  to 
tlw  boy  his  iDdividuatJIy,  is  not  lo  b«  nr'srlcctcd. 
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good  regulation,  and  its  numbers  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  pupils,*  with  very  few  unpleasant  circumstances. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  yet  taken  its  ultimate  form, 
and  I  feel  persuaded  that  n;iany  modificationa  wiU  still  be  made 
in  its  arrangements. 

Hisiort/r  ^u-ildingf  ^'c.  This  eslablishment,  for  the  education 
of  destitute  children  from  any  part  of  Scotland,  was  founded 
from  fundst  left  by  John  Watson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  writer  to 
the  signctj;  in  the  year  1763.  The  present  capital  is  cbieily 
in  bank  slocks,  and  exceeds  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars;  the  yearly  income  is  about  fifteen  thousand 
dolkrs.  The  building  is  situated  a  little  out  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  towards  the  northwest,  occupies  a  high  and  hcahhy 
position,  and  is  surrounded  by  grounds  neatly  laid  out,  having 
a  garden  in  front,  and  in  rear  play  grounds  for  the  children, 
and  a  bleaching  ground.  It  is  a  neat  structure,  with  a  centre 
and  wings,  the  centre  having  in  front  a  Grecian  Doric  portico. 
One  of  the  wings  is  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
girls,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  boys,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions. I  shall  speak  only  of  the  boys'  accommodations.  The 
interior  is  commodtously  arranged:  the  basement  contains  a 
play-room  for  wet  wcaihcr,  a  bathing-room,  laundry,  refec- 
tory, kitchen,  pantry,  masters'  offices,  and  parlour.  This  play- 
room is  almost  an  essential,  as  the  school-rooms  should  not  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  and,  in  bad  weather,  the  children  must 
have  cover  either  in  or  out  of  the  buifding.  The  bath  is  well 
arranged.  Between  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  is  a  conve- 
nient turning-box  for  supplying  the  food,  transferring  the  plates, 


*  Of  ihoae,  niDcteen  hsv*  tort  Irath  paxento,  sevent/.two  fikther,  one  mother, 
•nd  eight  have  both  porenlB  alive, 

t  The  original  object  of  tiie  testator  was  a  foundling  hosiiital.  CotiTinced  of 
the  evil  of  auch  institution!!,  a  change  intho  objects  of  ttiebetjuest  was  petitioned 
for,  and  made  by  Farliiuiiciit. 

t  Attorneys  ciilillcd  to  pratiLicc  in  tiic  highest  civil  and  critiiinol  courts  of 
Scotland,  nnd  forming  the  society  of  "Clerks  or  Writers  to  the  Signot."  The 
tide  is  derived  fcom  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  Uiciio  attorneys  to 
subscribe  llio  writs  witich  pass  the  royal  signet  in  Scotland. 
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&.C.  On  llie  first  floor  are  the  rooms  of  the  master  and  assist- 
ants, of  the  governors,  the  chapel,  and  three  school-rooms.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  heat  the  house  by  warm  air  thrown 
info  the  entries,  but  this  has  not  been  cflectual ;  the  schooUrooms 
are  co!d,  and  tlie  temperature  cannot  be  kept  up  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  ventilation.  The  second  floor  contains  working- 
rooms  for  the  boys,  dormitories,  rooms  for  the  sick,  and  offices, 
matrons*  apartments,  &c.  The  whole  house  is  lighted  by  gas, 
and  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  works,  two  most  im- 
portant conveniences,  which  I  found  highly  appreciated  by 
those  who  had  previously  been  without  them. 

General  Government  and  Domestic  Economy.  The  general 
government  is  vested  in  fifteen  trustees,  of  whom  three  go  out 
every  year  in  rotation ;  they  are  elected  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  writers  to  the  signet,  and  meet  regularly  but  three  times 
a  year.  They  have  a  treasurer,  a  clerk,  and  assistant,  as  per- 
manent salaried  officers,  and  arc  divided  into  visiting  com- 
mittees of  two,  who  arc  expected  to  visit  the  hospital  every 
fortnight 

The  officers  recognised  by  the  regulations  are:  a  master  and 
one  assistant,  a  matron,  a  surgeon,  and  a  steward.  The  mas- 
ter* is  responsible  for  all  the  in-door  concerns,  superintending 
the  boys  more  particularly,  and  having  the  religious  instruction 
specially  under  his  charge.  The  matron  has  tlic  care  of  the 
girls,  and  attends  to  the  housekeeping  concerns.  The  master 
keeps  a  petty  expense  book,  a  waste-book,  and  ledger,  and  the 
matron  a  book  of  disbursements  for  housekeeping.  The  sur- 
geon visits  the  institution  regularly  twice  a  week,  and  comes 
also  whenever  sent  for. 

The  servants  of  the  house  consist  of  a  porter,  two  nurses, 
three  liousc-maids,  four  chamber-maids,  one  cook,  and  an  assist- 
ant The  porter  has  charge  of  the  gale  and  grouuils,  calls  the 
boys  in  the  morning,  superintends  them  while  washing,  morning 
and  evening,  at  play,  and  when  they  bathe,  and  assists  at  meals. 


*  The  present  liead  innstrr  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maraliuil,  to  nhoac  kiiidntrss  I  am 
indebted  for  iaformaUon  relating  to  the:  infililulinn. 
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One  of  the  nurses  attends  specially  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
younger  boys,  and  in  general  to  the  police  of  the  elder  ones. 
The  annual  average  cost  of  the  mnintenance  and  education  of 
each  child  is  about  one  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars.  The 
uniting  of  the  two  sexes  in  one  establishment  for  education, 
however  favourable  it  may  be  at  a  very  early  age,  is  after- 
wards attended  with  so  many  dilBculties,  some  of  which  are 
insurmounfablct  that  the  governors  of  this  hospital  have  gra- 
dually diminished  the  number  of  female  pupils,  and  the  head 
master  would  gladly  see  the  establishment  divided  into  two, 
neither  the  instruction  nor  discipline  which  is  suitable  to  one  sex 
answering  for  the  other. 

Receipt  of  Pupils  and  their  Discharge.  The  pupils  must  be 
between  five  and  eight  years  of  age  at  entrance ;  and  it  is  very 
perceptible  that  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  received  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  this  institution.  Their  pliability  and  ex- 
emption from  bad  habits  are  conditions  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  At  the  opening,  twenty-five  boys  and  twenty- 
six  girls  were  admitted,  and  wlien  they  were  trained  during 
a  year,  a  further  admission  took  place.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  care  thus  exercised  to  begin  properly,  and  the  abilities 
of  the  master,  who  excels  in  the  kindly  character  most  likely 
to  win  upon  a  child,  the  training  of  these  twenty-five  boys 
was  not  clFectcd  without  much  difficulty,  and,  in  fact,  three 
of  them  were  expelled  during  this  year.  The  first  set  being  well 
trained,  the  others  have  fallen  gradually  in  with  the  example  of 
their  elders,  and  no  further  expulsions  have  been  necessary, 
though  seventy-nine  boys  and  sixty-six  girls  have  been  since 
admitted,  up  to  1830.  In  fact,  the  institution  was  begun  on 
too  large  a  scale,  limited  as  its  organization  may  have  seemed. 

The  admissions  arc  made  on  petition  to  Ihe  governors,  setting 
forth  the  destitution  of  the  child,  to  establish  which  il  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  its  parents  or  friends  have  not  the  means  of 
furnishing  a  good  education.  The  petitioners  must  include  in 
their  number  a  commissioner  or  writer  to  the  signet.  There 
are  no  requirements  nf  previons  instruction.  Illegitimate  or 
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diseased  children,  are  not  received.  The  pupil  is  first  admitted 
on  a  week's  probation,  and  if  his  moral  and  physical  condition 
appear  suited  to  the  institution,  he  is  then  fully  admitted;  if  not, 
his  friends  are  bound  to  withdraw  him.  The  pupils  leave  it 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  there  is  no  provision  what- 
ever for  their  subsequent  superintendence  or  advancement; 
if  the  children  have  friends  who  can  take  care  of  them,  this  is 
no  great  hardship,  but  such  children  do  not  seem  to  be 
the  proper  objects  of  charity.  That  the  orphan  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  world  at  this  age,  with  ten  pounds,  and  a 
Bible,  does  not  seem  to  me  judicious,  and  this  pari  of  the 
out-door  establishment  I  should  regret  to  see  imitated.  The  re* 
suit  has  been,  I  was  informed,  to  induce  the  selection  of  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  have  occupied  higher  stations  and  are 
reduced,  in  preference  to  others  more  destitute.  Thus,  out  of 
ninety-eight  children,  the  parents  of  twenty-two  belonged  to 
professions,  forty-three  followed  other  avocations,  and  lliirty- 
three  were  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
of  the  very  great  importance  of  keeping  up  a  connexion  until 
a  later  period  of  life,  betw^een  the  child  and  the  institution,  though 
it  maybe  necessary  to  apprentice  him  to  a  trade  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age;  and  in  a  future  part  of  this  Report  tlic  prac- 
tice in  reference  to  this,  of  some  of  the  orphan-houses  of  Hol- 
land, is  fully  explained. 

Intellectual  Education.  The  course  of  instruction  proposed 
by  the  head  master  is  very  comprehensive;  iodeed,  much  more 
so  than  I  believe  the  time  will  allow  to  be  carried  through, 
without  distracting  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  the  diversity  of  sub- 
jects presented  to  his  notice.  This  plan  of  instruction  is  an 
extension  of  that  at  Heriol's,  and  offers  a  very  systematic  ar- 
rangement of 'the  branches,  and  a  detailed  distribution  of 
the  time.  (See  Appendix,  No.  V.)  Only  a  portion  of  the 
plan,  however,  is  executed,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  such  must 
continue  to  be  the  case,  unless  an  arrangement  is  made  by 
which  different  trains  of  instruction  shall  be  pursued  by  differ- 
ent sets  of  pupils,  according  to  their  mental  development  and 
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probable  pursuits  in  after  life.  The  course  includes  spelling, 
reading,  grammar,  composition,  writing,  plain  and  ornamental, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  book-keeping,  geography,  general  and 
particular,  modern  and  ancient,  history,  modern  and  ancient, 
drawing  in  pencil,  chalk,  and  colours,  of  maps,  &c.,  the 
elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  of  natural 
history,  geometry  and  mensuration,  surveying,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

The  statutes  of  the  school  provide  for  the  appointment  of  two 
teachers  only,  the  head  master  and  an  assistant  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  however,  to  have,  besides,  two  sub-assistants, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  boys  are 
divided,  the  head  master  exercising  a  general  superintendence 
of  the  whole,  and  teaching  only  occasionally.  To  render 
comparison  of  the  proficiency  of  different  classes  more  easy, 
they  ail  recite  upon  the  same  branches  at  the  same  time,  as  far 
as  practicable;  thus,  for  example,  all  the  classes  are  engaged 
in  arithmetic  or  reading,  &c.,  at  one  time,  and  the  head  master 
passes  from  one  to  another  to  obtain  an  idea  of  their  compara- 
tive progress.  The  present  sub-assistants  are  young  men,  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  institution,  and  both,  I  believe,  are 
attending  the  lessons  of  the  high-school,  preparatory  to  entering 
ihe  university;  the  assistant  was  educated  at  Heriot's.  Each 
teacher  has,  in  general,  charge  of  one  class  in  several  different 
branches,  according  to  the  method  now  practised  in  the  best 
schools  of  Germany.  In  the  other  schools  which  I  have  spoken 
of,  each  master  has  a  subject,  or  a  few  subjects,  which  he 
teaches,  and  different  classes  come  before  him  at  different 
times.  This,  it  is  objected,  prevents  any  strong  attachment  from 
growing  up  between  the  children  and  the  master,  of  whom  ihey 
see  but  little,  and  who  from  hour  to  hour  is  changed  for  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  a  man  cannot 
he  equally  competent  to  teach  different  subjects,  and  thus  his 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  is  not  given  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. It  appears  to  me  that  both  the  opinions  are  true,  to 
a  certaui  extent.  That  the  first  principle  is  entirely  applicable 
to  elementary  ediic.ition.  and  the  second  to  n  later  period,  when 
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the  subjects  of  instmctioti  become  more  difficult,  and  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  master  of  more  importance;  and  this  hap- 
pens just  at  the  time  when  the  influence  of  the  instructor  would, 
from  the  development  of  the  child,  necessarily  become  weaker, 
and  when,  if  tlie  youth  has  been  properly  trained,  he  is  pre- 
pared, in  a  degree,  for  self-government.  Thus  each  principle 
is  go<">d  in  its  place. 

The  three  classes  are  subdivided  each  into  tliree  sections, 
corresponding  to  the  different  degrees  of  progress,  and  which 
contain  boys,  when  intelligent  and  studious,  of  about  the  fol- 
lowing ages:  the  first  class  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  of 
age;  the  second  of  nine,  ten,  and  eleven;  and  the  third  of 
twelve,  tiiirteen,  and  fourteen.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
in  1837  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  of  whom  sixty-six  were 
boys.  Thirty-nine,  therefore,  composed  an  average  class, 
which  is  about  the  same  number  as  that  of  a  class  at  Ilcriot's 
Hospital. 

The  head  master  is  here  very  far  removed  in  duties,  privi- 
leges, age,  and  compensation,  from  the  under  teachers,  present- 
ing the  opposite  system  fiom  that  adopted  at  Ileriot's  and  George 
Watson's,  of  bringing  together  several  experienced  teachers  of 
a  standing  similar  to  that  of  the  head  master.  The  plan  in  use 
here  has  some  advantages  in  regard  to  moral  education  and 
discipline,  where  the  number  of  the  pufJils  is  not  large;  but  the 
other,  I  am  satisfied,  produces  much  better  results  as  to  intel- 
lectual development. 

Morai  and  Physical  Education.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  essence  of  moral  discipline,  for,  although 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  it  may  be  the  same  in  two  institu- 
tions, yet  the  practice  under  these  may  differ  very  widely. 
Kindness  or  severity  of  manner  and  disposition,  in  enforcing  a 
rule,  may  render  it  practically  either  gentle  or  severe.  The 
regulations  here  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  Ileriot's 
or  George  Watson's,  but  the  air  of  family  life  pervading  the 
establishment  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  observer,  while,  in  the 
others,  especially  in  Ileriot's,  there  appears  to  be  more  formality 
of  discipline;  and  yet,  in  ail  three,  the  rules  of  tlie  institutionB 
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are  adhered  to.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  teacher 
may  make  or  mar  a  system.  The  means  of  piromoting 
good  conduct  are  here  as  in  the  other  scfiools ;  for  rewards, 
the  approbation  of  the  teachers,  increased  opporlunities  of 
amusement,  social  parties  at  the  master's,  and  prizes;  for  pun- 
ishments, admonition,  flogging,  and  expulsion.  There  are 
offices  of  superintendents  in  and  out  of  school,  in  the  dormito- 
ries, &.C.,  which  arc  considered  also  as  re\vards>  and  which 
work  well  under  close  inspection,  and  by  frequent  change  of 
the  boys  in  authority.  Small  sums  of  pocket  money  are  given 
by  the  head  master,  at  his  discretion,  to  the  boys,  and  the 
supplies  from  parents  or  friends  must  be  deposited  with  him  for 
distribution.  Two  principles  are  adopted  by  the  master  in  ad- 
ministering the  regulations,  which,  probably,  more  than  the  laws 
themselves,  lead  to  the  state  of  things  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe.  First,  small  indulgences  now  and  then  prevent  the 
necessity  for  grave  punishments  often  repeated;  and  second, 
punishments  must  be  so  applied  as  never  to  produce  in  the  sub- 
ject of  them  the  feeling  that  the  measure  of  the  fault  has  been 
fully  paid;  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  as  to  satisfy  him  that  some- 
thing has  been  forgiven. 

The  religious  instruction  does  not  differ  materially  in  amount 
and  kind  from  that  already  described. 

There  are  no  regular  gymnastic  exercises,  but  in  the  in- 
terval of  recreation  the  children  engage  in  a  great  variety  of 
games,  the  implements  for  which  are  furnished  by  the  master, 
and  in  which  the  teachers  frequently  take  part  with  good  etlect. 
The  deprivation  of  these  sports  is  made  a  means  of  punishment. 
The  loan  of  materials  for  play,  such  as  marbles,  &c.,  obviates 
an  objection  sometimes  urged  to  certain  games  of  skill,  viz. 
that  they  produce  a  sordid  habit  and  love  of  gaming.  The  pu- 
pils walk  out  frequently,  accompanied  by  a  teaclior,  make 
.■"pic  nic"  excursions,  and  celebrate  particular  days. 

Cleanliness  is  carefulty  attended  to;  the  face  and  hands  are 
washed  morning  and  evening,  the  feet  once  a  week  in  winter, 
and  oftener  in  summer,  besides  which  the  boys  bathe;  on  these 
occasions  the  pupils  arc  attended  by  a  teacher  and  the  porter. 
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The  arrangements  for  washing  are  not  good ;  basins  of  tinned 
copper  liave  been  tried,  which  do  not  answer  well,  and  a  trougii 
is  required  for  the  feet.  Inspection  is  made  every  morning  in 
regard  to  cleanliness,  and  tfie  due  order  of  their  dress.  Scald 
heads  are  frequent  as  at  peorge  Watson's,  and  the  same  means 
of  eradicating  and  preventing  the  disease  from  spreading, 
are  employed.  The  leather  caps  in  use  titling  closely  to  the 
head,  contribute,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  complaint.  The  diet  is  the 
same  as  at  Heriot's,  except  that  here  nothing  is  taken  in  the 
intervals  of  the  regular  meals.  The  two  sub-assistants  eat  with 
the  boys. 

TJie  pupils  do  no  menial  offices  in  the  house,  except  that  of 
cleaning  shoes,  which  is  done  for  the  whole  family  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  elder  boys  in  rotation,  who  rise  earlier  than 
the  others  for  this  purpose. 

Each  boy  has  a  separate  bed,  except  in  the  dormitories  for 
the  youngest,  where  there  are  two  in  a  bed,  and  of  which  a 
nurse  has  charge.  In  the  other  dormitories,  one  of  the  sub- 
assistants  sleeps,  or  one  of  the  elder  boys  has  charge  of  the 
dormitory,  and  the  assistant  sleeps  near. 

The  clothing  is  similar  to  that  at  George  Watson's.  The 
leather  caps  are,  however,  to  be  laid  aside,  and  clolli  ones  sub- 
stituted. 

Order  of  the  Day.  The  order  by  which  the  distribution  of 
duties  is  regulated,  presents  peculiarities,  in  the  succession  of 
study  and  play,  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  following  is  for 
the  winter  season-  The  pupils  rise  at  seven ;  from  seven  to  half 
past,  washing  and  dressing.  Half  past  seven  to  eight,  havc*^ 
prayers.  Eight  to  nine,  school.  Nine  to  quarter  past  nine, 
breakfast.  Quarter  past  nine  to  ten,  play.  Ten  to  half  past 
eleven,  school.  Half  past  eleven  to  twelve,  play.  Twelve  to 
one,  school.  One  to  half  past  one,  dinner.  Half  past  one  to 
three,  play.  Three  to  five,  school.  Five  to  six,  play.  Six  to 
seven,  school.  Seven  to  a  quarter  past  seven,  supper.  Quar- 
ter past  seven  to  eight,  play.  Eight  to  half  past  eight,  prayers. 
Half  past  eight  to  nine,  vi^ash  and  go  to  bed. 

The  iiappy  effect  of  ilie  judicious  variety  in  study  and  exer- 
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cise,  and  of  the  moral  discipline  of  this  institution,  are  proved 
by  the  cheerful  character  of  its  pupils,  and  their  general  liealth 
and  s])irits.  The  hours  of  study  in  this  plan  are  six  and  a  half, 
and  of  play  four  and  a  half,  during  the  day  of  fourteen  hours, 
while  at  George  Watson's  ihey  stu(fy  nine  hours,  and  even 
sometimes  more. 

There  is  a  vacation  for  about  four  weeks  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  the  children  may  be  visited  once  in  three  weeks  by  their 
parents,  for  two  hours  at  a  time.  The  master  here  is  confident 
as  to  the  bad  effects  of  allowing  the  children  to  leave  the  insti- 
tution, for  the  purpose  of  visiting  parents  or  friends;  in  regard  to 
which,  however,  I  have  nothing  new  to  remark- 

CAUVIN'S  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1833,  pursuant  to  live  Will  of 
Lewis  Cauvin,  a  tesicher  of  French,  in  Edinburgh;  and  is  intend- 
ed for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  sons  of  teachers 
and  farmers.  As  the  founder  was  himself  a  teacher,  and  the 
want  of  seminaries  for  teachers  was  most  deeply  felt  in  Scot- 
land, the  trustees  of  Cauvin's  determined  that  the  new  institution 
should  contribute,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  supply  of  this 
want. 

The  children  enter  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ciglit  years, 
and  nearly  all  those  now  in  the  institution  have  been  there  about 
four  years;  the  twenty  pupils  required  to  complete  the  founda- 
tion»  having  been  admitted  at  once.  It  is  not  possible  at  this 
early  dale  to  draw  a  positive  inference  as  to  the  success  of  the 
school,  and  especially  of  its  primary  object.  The  character  of 
the  trustees  may,  however,  be  considered  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  first,  and,  in  reference  to  the  second,  there  are  already  indi- 
cations that  three  or  four  out  of  the  twenty  boys  now  in  the 
establishment  will  probably  have  a  disposition  for  the  pro- 
fession towards  which  it  would  incline  them.  It  may  be 
important  to  remark,  that  as  these  boys  can  only  be  at  the 
charge  of  the  school  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  as  this  is 
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too  short  a  time  to  complete  their  education,  those  who  are 
most  promising  will  perform  their  novitiate  as  teachers  in  the 
hospital,  thus  continuing  their  education,  while  they  serve  as 
instructors  to  those  younger  than  themselves. 

I  shall  recur  to  this  topic,  of  the  use  of  orphan-schools  as 
seminaries  for  teachers,  in  speaking  of  the  Orphan-house  of 
Hamburgh.  Our  country  is  one  that  especially  calls  for  every 
effort  to  interest  well  educated  young  men  to  adopt  a  profes- 
sion, the  proper  exercise  of  which  is  of  such  high  importance  to 
our  future  prospects  and  the  permanency  of  our  institutions. 

The  implements  of  instruction  in  this  establishment  are  better 
than  in  any  other  of  the  same  kind  which  I  saw  in  Scotland; 
they  have  obtained  the  most  approved  maps,  &.c.,»  from  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  and  have  already  the  rudiments  of  a  col- 
tection  of  natural  history, 

I  have  appended  certain  documents,  relating  to  the  form  of 
application  for  admission  to  this  school,  (Appendix,  No.  VI.,) 
which  may  be  useful  for  reference. 

LIVERPOOL  BLUEjCOAT  SCHOOL. 

This  institution,  in  point  of  order  and  regularity,  is  one  of  the 
best  which  I  have  seen;  and,  as  a  study  of  how  far  an  estab- 
lishment may  be  carried  on  by  the  force  of  routine,  interested 
me  very  much.  At  the  lime  of  my  visit  the  head  master  was 
absent,  and  the  boys'  department  was  entirely  under  the  charge 
of  a  young  teacher,  formerly  a  pnpil  of  the  school.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  very  favourable  for  judging  of  the  point  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  The  arrangements  have  a  military 
precision  about  them  which  is  very  striking;  and  if  the  object  of 
a  school  were  to  perform,  as  much  as  possible,  with  very 
limited  meansjf  the  organization  of  this  one  would  serve  as  an 

•  These  coUeclJonB  were  mode  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Pillans,  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgli,  one  of  the  trnstcex,  and  to  whoec  influcnro  is  msiDly 
dae  Iho  direction  g'ivcn  to  llic  Hludioi  of  the  youth  in  Cnuvio's  iniititution. 

t  Elicit  child  co«ts  for  maintenance  and  iaatructlon  \e!\s  than  liAy  dollars  per 
annum.  At  tlie  Orphan  Hospital  at  Edinburgh,  each  costs  between  siity-fiTc  and 
Mvcnty  doIlorB.  At  John  Watson'*  one  hnndjcd  and  nineteen,  and  at  r«u»iii*» 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollaiK. 
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excellent  model.  Though  successful  in  producing  a  considera- 
ble effect  upon  the  pupils  in  general,  the  means  of  iudi vidua! 
education  are  to  be  found  in  the  suhsidiary  arrangements  of  the 
school,  and  not  in  its  general  system.  In  regard  to  instruction, 
it  affords  a  good  example  of  that  division  of  the  system  of  mu- 
tual instruction  which  originated  with  Dr.  Bell,  whose  precepts 
and  practice,  as  contained  in  his  Manual,  are  mainly  followed. 
While  the  Scotch  schools  which  I  have  described  have  obvi- 
ously borrowed  something  from  each  other  in  their  arrange- 
ments, this  institution  is  in  a  totally  different  sphere,  both  intel- 
lectual and  religious. 

In  the  regulations,  every  case  which  has  occurred,  or  which 
has  been  foreseen,  of  violation  of  discipline,  or  interference  by 
parents,  and  the  like,  has  been  provided  for  by  formal  rules — a 
plan,  the  expediency  of  which  I  much  doubt.  The  punishment  of 
offences  against  morality  may  be  provided  for  by  general  regula- 
tions, and  cases  of  interference  on  the  part  of  parents,  by  vesting 
discretionary  power  in  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  institution. 
The  regulations  required  by  a  contrary  course,  if  read  to  the 
school,  must  suggest  many  offences  otherwise  not  thought  of. 
In  the  progress  of  the  institution,  the  decisions  of  cases  actually 
occurring  will  establish  precedents  which  supply  the  place  of  a 
more  formal  code  of  rules.  Power  must  be  lodged  somewhere, 
and  by  investing  chosen  agents  with  it,  the  trustees  of  an  insti- 
tution may  be  almost  certain  that  it  will  be  exercised  with 
know^ledge,  and  the  power  of  revision,  on  appeal,  must  of  right 
be  theirs. 

History,  Buildings,  ^c.  This  institution  was  founded  by 
voluntary  subscription,  in  1708,  and  assumed  something  of  its 
present  form  in  1717.  It  is  intended  to  give  education  and 
maintenance  to  destitute  children,  who  have  lost  tlieir  parents, 
or  whose  parents  have  been  reduced  in  life — these  children  to 
be  taken  from  those  "above  the  lowest  class  in  society." 

It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,*  whose  executive 
officer  is  the  treasurer,  who,  though  an  honorary  officer,  is 


•  Three  of  thcic  gentlemen  were  lorincrly  (lupjl?  in  Hi';  iiiNtituiioii. 
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nevertheless  expected  to  attend  both  to  the  out  and  in-door 
management.  The  head  master  is  the  chief  within  doors, 
and  is  assisted  by  a  matron  and  female  teachers  for  the 
girls,  and  by  three  asi^istanl  masters  for  the  boys.  A  surgeon 
and  physician*  are  the  only  other  ofTicers.  The  assistants 
take  turns  in  superintending  tlie  boys  when  not  in  school, 
and  seeing  that  they  go  through  the  routine  of  the  day.  All 
attend  in  the  refectory  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  to  as- 
certain that  the  wants  of  each  pupil  arc  duly  supplied.  They 
also,  in  turn,  attend  the  boys  in  their  walks,  and  sleep  in  rooms 
adjoining  to  and  having  a  view  of  the  dormitories. 
^  Ail  the  boys*  classes  are  united  for  instruction  in  one  long 
room,  the  whole  being  under  the  charge  of  the  head  master 
and  senior  assistant,  and  each  class  being  taught  by  its  assist- 
ant master,  or  by  liie  pupils  appointed  to  act  as  teachers. 
Frequently  the  hearing  of  lessons  is  delegated  to  these  pupil- 
teachers,  the  master  having  previously  yirepared  the  class  by 
explanations  intended  to  remove  dilTicuhies  from  the  way  of 
private  study.  At  other  times,  the  master  hears  the  lesson  hijn- 
self,  or  is  present  when  the  pujiil-teacher  hears  it,  or  goes  over 
the  ground  with  the  class,  after  the  teaclier  has  done  his  part. 
A  class  is  sometimes  divided,  the  master  taking  one  part  and 
intrusting  the  other  to  the  pupil-teacher,  and  then  changing  the 
divisions.  As  the  luglicr  classes  have  respectively  seventy, 
ninety,  and  forty  members,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mas- 
ter, alone,  to  instruct  to  any  advantage.  The  youngest  class, 
on  the  contrary,  is  quite  small,  and  always  in  the  hands  of  a 
junior  master.  Although  the  system  of  mutual  instruction, 
which  was  first  applied  by  Doctor  Bell  is,  in  general,  followed, 
it  is,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  details  above  presented,  in  a 
modified  form,  with  a  considerable  share  of  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  masters  in  teaching. 

The  place  of  a  pupil  in  the  class  depends  upon  the  answers 
which  he  gives  in  the  recitations,  and  upon  his  conduct,  a  fixed 

•  On  in  average,  in  this  institutioo,  there  we  four  tick  per  week,  in  the  whole 
namber  of  two  biuidrod  and  fiily  boya  and  one  hgndrod  girls,  and  one  dies  in  Ibe 
COUTH  of  three  years.  ,     * 
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system  of  rules  being  adopted  in  regard  to  every  circumstance 
which  can  cause  a  change  of  place  during  a  lesson.  In  the 
lov?er  class,  the  places  are  registered  every  day,  and  the  ave- 
rage at  the  end  of  the  quarter  gives  the  standing.  There  is  a 
general  new  classification  of  the  school  every  quarter,  and  those 
who  are  fit  for  a  higher  class  arc  then  promoted.  When,  how- 
ever, a  pupil  is  remarkably  superior  to  the  rest  of  his  class,  he  is 
promoted  without  waiting  for  this  term.  The  system  of  emula- 
tion thus  adopted,  is  supposed  to  excite  considerable  diligence. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  do  so  really  on  the  part  of  a  very  few  near 
the  head  of  the  class,' who  had  the  competition  for  honours  be- 
fore them ;  but  below  the  middle  it  did  not  produce  any  ellcct 
until  towards  the  lower  end,  where  its  results  were  evidently  bad. 
I  found  all  the  inteUigent  persons  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  monitorial 
system,  that  I  paused  in  drawing  conclusions  io  regard  to  it 
until  I  had  compared  this  school  with  others  upon  the  same  or 
a  similar  system;  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  best  examples  which 
I  saw  of  the  Bell  or  Madras  system,  or,  rather,  of  a  modilied 
form  of  it.  The  gentlemen  above  referred  to  are  convinced 
that  the  pupil-tcachers  are  not  only  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion, but  that  they  frequently  communicate  it  in  a  more  intelli- 
gible fonn  than  teachers  who  arc  further  removed  by  age  and 
knowledge  from  (he  boys ;  that  the  emulation  among  the  pupil- 
teachcrs  of  different  classes  induces  their  pupils  to  exert  them- 
selves more  than  if  under  the  charge  of  the  master,  and  tliat 
the  pupil-teachers  are  sufficiently  exact  and  impartial  in  admin- 
istering the  rules  of  discipline  and  instruction.  I  state  these 
opinions  broadly,  not  wishing  to  conceal  tliat  the  views  of 
others,  who  have  experience  in  the  matter,  are  adverse  to  my 
own.  I  observed  as  closely  as  my  opportunities  would  permit, 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  com- 
municating knowledge  not  merely  mechanical,  the  pupil-teach- 
ers are  generally  al  fault,  that  they  fail  to  keep  up  the  attention 
of  llie  pupils,  and  to  preserve  order  among  them,  except  in  pre- 
sence of  tJie  master,  and  that  they  do  not  always  deal  impar- 
tially in  administering' the  rules.      It  is  true,  that  if  a  class 
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of  ninety  is  lo  be  confided  to  one  master,  monitors  may  be 
usefully  employed  to  prepare  tlie  pupils  for  him.  A  similar 
plan  is  pursued  at  the  best  school  on  the  Bell  system  which  I 
have  seen,  the  Madras  College  at  Sl  Andrew's,  Scotland. 
Further  than  this,  I  do  not  believe  that  monitors  can  be  use- 
fully employed,  and  where  the  means  of  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  teachers  is  not  wantingj  I  would  not  at  all 
recommend  the  use  of  the  monitorial  system  in  imparting  in- 
struction. 

The  branches  taught  in  this  Blue-coat  School  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  destination  of  the  boys  in  after  life.  They  con- 
sist of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  geograpliy,  the  history  of  England,  elements 
of  astronomy,  the  catechism  and  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  singing  of  church  music.  A  few 
pupils  receive  instruction  in  geometry  and  music,  and  those  who 
show  a  disposition  to  become  teachers  have  the  means  of  addi- 
tional study  and  of  preparation,  by  being  apprenticed  as  mas- 
ters in  the  school.  The  opportunity  of  drawing  from  engrav- 
ings is  also  furnished. 

Much  time  is  devoted  to  the  mechanical  branches  of  general 
instruction,  such  as  writing,  making  printed  letters,  and  drawing 
maps,  &c.  More  than  nine  hours  per  week  are  given  up  by 
tlxe  eldest  class  to  such  objects,  besides  those  devoted  to  print- 
ing in  the  evening.  The  pupils  are  so  fully  imbued  with  the 
desire  to  succeed  in  these  pursuits,  that  as  an  expedient  to  in- 
duce a  preparation  of  the  reading  lessons,  those  only  who  have 
read  well  are  allowed  to  attend  the  writing  exercises. 

It  has  been  found  advisable  to  vary  the  subjects  of  their  read- 
ing lessons  very  considerably.  Formerly  the  Bible  was  tiie 
only  book  used  for  reading,  and  beside  that  the  associations 
witli  it  aa  a  text-book  appeared  not  to  be  favourable  to  reli- 
gious impressions,  the  pupils  became  so  used  to  its  phraseology 
as  not  to  be  able  to  read  understandingly  otlier  works,  although 
they  could  read  this  with  tolerable  fluency.* 

•  Thin  fuel  cumtii  from  a  aourre  tkboru  nil  (iispicion. 
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Tlie  very  useful  exercise  in  the  Madras  system,  in  which  the 
pupils  question  each  other,  is  well  carried  out  in  this  school; 
every  boy  thus  must  ask  as  well  as  answer  questions.  It,  haw- 
ever,  oflers  considerable  practical  difficulty.  Some  hold  back 
from  diffidence,  others  from  fear  of  showing  ignorance  by  their 
questions,  and  others  arc  incompetent  to  it  from  ignorance  of 
the  subjects. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction.  One  of  the  things  which 
struck  mc  most  on  my  first  visit  to  this  school,  was  the  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  doctrinal  religion  which  the  boys  of  the 
eldest  class  manifested.  My  surprise  was  removed,  however, 
on  learning  the  method  by  which  this  result  was  obtained,  and 
which  consisted  in  devoting  the  morning  hours  of  winter,  and 
at  other  seasons  when  the  weather  did  not  invite  to  a  walk,  be- 
tween rising  and  breakfast,  to  learning  commentaries  on  the 
doctrines  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  commencing  in  the  fourth 
class  with  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,*  the  col- 
lects, prayers,  &c.;  continuing  in  the  third  class  with  the 
eiplanation  of  the  catechism ;  in  the  second,  with  commit- 
ting to  memory  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  church;  in  the  first, 
with  committing  the  references  by  which  the  doctrines  are 
supported.  I  felt  bound  to  examine  faithfully  the  question 
whether  this  was  a  mere  intellectual  effort,  or  whether  the 
Christian  truths  thus  inculcated  made  an  impression  upon  the 
hearts  of  these  children;  and  I  regret  to  state  that  I  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
heart  was  little  affected  by  what  the  tongue  repeated,  and  the 
intellect  assented  to,  and  this  conclusion  was  in  accordance 
with  the  result  of  my  inquiries.  It  is  true  that  the  seed  thus 
planted  may  lie  hid  to  germinate  in  after  life,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  occurs ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  measure  is  found 
to  be  unproductive,  as  far  as  its  immediate  effects  have  been 
observed. 


•  Tlierc  is  no  qnalificalioii  aa  to  the  religious  sect  to  which  the  parent  or 
pupil  belongs,  in  regard  to  admission;  but  he  ia  rcquLred  to  conform,  wlicn 
admitted,  to  the  forms  ofthc  Cfaorch  of  England. 


The  religions  services  in  tliis  schcwl,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
are  very  remarkable  for  iheir  order  and  decorum.  The  pupils 
are  marched  into  the  Pftom,  and  receive  from  the  leaders  of 
their  divisions  their  books  as  tiiey  file  oil*  to  their  places.  The 
prayers  are  prepared  for  the  schoci],  and  are  read  by  one  of 
the  pupils,  appointed  as  a  mark  of  approbation.  The  singing, 
which  is  respcclable,  is  accompanied  by  an  organ  played  by 
one  of  the  teachers.  The  psalms  and  hymns  are  given  out 
also  by  one  of  the  boys.  A  monitor  puts  part  of  a  class 
through  the  catechism.  'The  services  are  thus  from  beginning  . 
to  end  carried  on  by  the  pupils,  ivith  the  exception  of  the  assist- 
ance in  music  by  the  master.  The  treasurer,  and  frequently 
others  of  the  trustees,  attend  these  services,  and  the  parents  or 
friends  of  the  pupils  are  admitted  on  presenting  a  ticket  from 
the  treasurer. 

The  rewards  for  good  conduct  are,  the  approbation  of  the 
teachers,  permission  to  read  the  books  in  the  school  library,  of 
which  tticrc  is  a  very  judicious  selection,  oiTices  of  trust  in  the 
school,  and  recommendations  to  situations  after  leaving  the 
institution.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  library,  which  I  found 
a  vei-y  strong  incentive  in  this  school,  [  would  offer  a  remark. 
Wiien  a  judicious  selection  of  childrcns'  books  has  been  made, 
and  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  desire  to  read  them,  the 
instruction  is  radically  defective.  Few  children  care  to  read 
wbftt  they  do  not  understand,  and,  if  taught  merely  raechani- 
cally,  the  books  selected  for  their  use  will  be  unintelligible,  and 
hence  uninteresting  to  them.  The  amount  of  use,  therefore,  of 
the  lending  library,  is  a  test  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  of  its  being  of  the  explanatory  sort.  There  may,  of 
course,  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  arising  from  the  ovcr-cmploy- 
meut  of  children  al  other  work,  by  which  they  arc  prevented 
from  using  the  books,  and  from  ottier  causes;  but  I  speak  now 
of  the  general  rule,  which  I  found  most  fully  proved  by  nume- 
rous observations. 

There  arc  vacations  of  two  weeks  al  mid-summer,  and  of  a 
week  at  Christmas. 

No  jniiiishment  other  than  the  position  in  the  class  is  applied 
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for  not  being  on  a  par  in  recitation  with  otiiers.  For  a  some- 
what serious  otrence,  a  boy  is  "  put  intp  Coventry,"  and  his 
classmates,  when  seeing  tfiis  badge  of  piinisliment,  are  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  him.*  Corporol  punishment  is  used,  but 
the  rod  is  not  habitually  in  sight  as  a  motive  to  exertion. 
Immorality  is  punished  by  flogging,  and,  if  not  amended,  by 
expulsion. 

Physical  Education.  There  are  no  regular  gymnastic  exer- 
cises or  amusements,  but  all  the  pupils  are  taken  frequently  to 
walk  for  exercise,  and,  during  the  course  of  the  morning  school, 
which  lasts  from  nine  to  twelve,  each  class  has,  separately,  a 
few  minutes  of  recreation,  being  marched  into  the  court-yard, 
onder  the  charge  of  the  monilors.  Tiie  piay-grouud  is  not 
very  large,  and  is  paved  with  round  stones,  and  tliere  is  a 
covered  way  on  one  side  for  wet  weather,  an  indispensable  ap- 
pendage to  such  an  establishment:  under  this  each  boy  has  a 
box  in  which  he  may  keep  his  ball  and  other  play-things.  The 
menial  duties  of  the  house,  and  some  of  tlicin  in  rotation,  are 
performed  by  the  pupils;  they  serve  the  table,  wait  ujion  it, 
clean  their  shoos  and  clothes,  make  their  beds,  &c.,  and  are 
nearly  independent  of  the  use  of  servants:  in  my  opinion,  an 
admirable  regulation.  One  of  the  boys  even  acts  as  por- 
ter, which,  as  it  ifi  a  res|>onsible  and  profitable  situation,  is 
made  a  reward  for  character,  and  is  attended  with  certain 
perquisites,  matters  of  custom  in  those  countries,  but  incon- 
sistent with  the  ideas  entertained  in  ours. 

The  allowance  of  clotlics,  linen,  &.C.,  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Scottish  institutions.  Tliroe  shoemakers  arc  constantly  em- 
ployed in  making  and  mending  shoes  for  the  pupils.  The  girls 
knit  the  boys'  stockings,  and  make  up  their  linen,  and  the  mend- 
ing of  clothes,  &c.,  is  done  by  persons  residing  in  the  house. 

The  diet  is  very  plain,  but  wholesome.f  The  entire  cost  of 
the  food  for  each  child  is  aljoul  forty  cents  per  week,  or  less 

•  The  use  of  any  badge  or  mnrk  of  this  sort  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  u 
all  other  pubiie  pumafaments,  upon  which  I  have  already  lemuxkcd. 
t  Tho  cooking  operalioae,  commonly  performed  by  boUiuir,  lue  all  dono  by 
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than  six  cents  a  day.  A  table  of  diet  is  subjoined  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. The  supper,  consisting  of  cheese  and  bread,  is  distri- 
bated  in  the  refectory,  and  taken  to  the  school-room  to  be 
eaten,  the  water  being  previously  drunk  at  the  table ;  a  custom 
■which  produces  several  inconveniences. 

The  arrangements  for  washing  are  by  no  means  convenient, 
the  boys  using  the  wash-room  for  this  purpose  morning  and 
evening,  and  the  hydrant  in  the  yard  after  dinner  and  supper. 
They  occupy  two  dormitories,  overlooked  by  windows  from 
the  tutor's  rooms.  The  bedsteads  are  of  wrought  ir&n,  the  mat- 
tresses of  straw-  Two  boys  occupy  the  same  bed,  a  plan  upon 
which  I  have  already  commented. 

The  pupils  sometimes  march  lo  and  from  the  refectory  lo 
the  sound  of  music,  and  a  very  tolerable  band  of  fifers  has  been 
formed  from  among  tlie  boys. 

HENSHAW^  HOSPITAL,  OR  OLDHAM  BLUfiCOAT  SCHOOL. 

As  this  institution  is  modelled  upon  that  of  Lii'erpool,*  of 
which  I  have  spoken  somewhat  in  detail,  I  shall  offer  merely 
a  few  remarks  upon  certain  topics  connected  with  it,  which 
seem  to  me  of  inlcresL  The  foundation  resulb*  from  the  will  of 
Mr.  Thomas  IIcnshaw,f  a  hatter,  of  Oldham,  a  manufacturing 
town  near  Manchester,  who  left,  in  1810,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  endow  a  "  Blue^coat  School"  This 
endowment  now  amounts  to  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  school  has  a  revenue  of  near  eleven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  for  its  support.  By  the  will  of  the 
founder,  no  part  of  this  money  was  to  go  to  erect  a  building  for 
his  school,  and  if  the  town  of  Oldham  did  not  raise  the  funds 
for  that  purpose,  Manchester  was  to  have  the  option  to  do  so. 

The  sum  required  for  the  building  was,  however,  nearly  all 
raised  in  the  town  of  Oldham,  and  much  of  it  among  the  work- 
men of  the  different  manufactories,  who  clubbed  togetlier  when 


•  The  head  nioatcr  was  broughl  up  at  that  ccliDol, 

t  This  nni«  cliaritablu  )ti<iividiiiil  hu  also  lofl  a  fund  for  Uic  education  of  Ihc 
bljad. 
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their  separate  donations  did  not  seem  of  sufficient  amount  to  be 
presented  singly.  The  building,  in  the  Elizabethan  Gothic 
style,  is  now  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  OlJham,  who  have 
erected  it 

The  interior  arrangements,  of  which  I  have  procured  the 
plans,  are  of  unequal  merit.  Those  connected  with  the  diet, 
clothing,  and  cleanliness,  are  good.*  The  attempt  to  heat  the 
house  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water  has  not  proved  successful 
The  school-room  is  covered  with  an  arch,  and  the  rcverbera- 
*,tion  has  been  so  annoying  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  hang  it 
with  cloth.  This  is  done  in  the  compartments  of  the  Gothic 
vaults,  two  pieces  of  cbtli  being  stretched  across  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  arch,  and  others  intersecting  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  a  St.  Andrew's  cross:  the  appearance  is  not  bad, 
and  die  remedy  is  eflectuaL 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1834,  when  fifty  boys  were  ad- 
mitted between  the  ages  of  nine  and  ten.  There  are  now  (1836) 
two  hundred  boys,  and  the  funds  will  probably  support  more  than 
this  number.  The  ditTiculties  of  organization  were  very  great, 
owing  to  the  late  age  of  the  pupils,  and  especially  to  the  number 
introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  school.  Nearly  the  whole  time 
of  the  head  master  has  been,  heretofore,  so  occupied  in  arranging 
the  details  of  maintenance  and  discipline,  ihat  he  has  been  able  to 
give  but  little  attenfion  to  the  instruction,  which,  though  the  insti- 
tution had  been  in  operation  upwards  of  two  years  when  I  visited 
it,  was  by  no  means  in  ihc  cojidilion  which  fie  desired.  These 
difficulties  must  have  been  much  lessened  by  the  fact,  that  the 
model  of  the  Blue-coat  School  of  Liverpool  was  followed  as 
closely  as  possible  in  all  the  arrangements;  that  the  master 
was  educated  there,  and  had  to  apply  his  knowledge  under 
very  similar  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  task  has 
been  very  great,  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  ought  not  to  be 
lost  upon  us.  It  was  one  of  the  examples  which  induced  mc  to 
express  myself  strongly  in  regard  to  this  point,  when  describing 
the  organization  of  John  Watson's  Hospital;  the  tenor  of  the 


*  All  thoae  connecteil  with  Uic  kitchen  and  laundry  «re  very  good,  niob  u 
•tMining-kctUcs,  washing.raiLchine,  drjing'-closets,  mangle,  &.C. 
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results  being  the  same  in  these  two  cases.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
unmake,  that  a  preparatory  system  for  the  trial  of  a  plan,  by 
which  the  development  may  be  gradual,  and  mistakes  avoided 
at  the  final  organization,  must  be  very  desirable.  The  wish  to 
begin  an  inslitution  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  future 
entire  organization,  is  a  natural  one,  but  it  should  yield  to  the 
lessons  of  experience,  which  have  every  where  shown  that  a 
small  beginning  is  preferable.  It  is  easy  to  train  a  few  pupils, 
and  those  who  follow  arc  influenced  by  tlieir  example.  In  a 
novel  undertaking,  the  teacher,  though  of  well  tried  skill 
in  a  difierent  school,  requires  also  training  in  this.  Finally,  the 
regulations  which  work  welt  elsewhere,  may  require  modifica- 
tions which  experience  only  can  ytoint  out.  If  legislation  and 
counter  legislation  would  be  avoided,  the  rules  should  be  tried 
upon  a  scale  which  permits  close  observation  of  their  results. 
The  application  of  laws  deduced  from  practice  elsewhere,  under 
new  circumstances,  can  only  be  guided  by  theory,  and  should 
be  considered  as  theoretical,  and,  therefore,  llie  laws  theniselves 
cautiously  introduced. 


LONDON  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  AT  CLAPTON. 

The  Orphan  Asylum  at  Clapton,  near  London,  presents  a  set 
of  rules  so  admirably  arranged  for  the  application  of  an  inge- 
nious system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  that  it  deserves  a 
detailed  examination,  which  I  must,  however,  preface  by  a  few 
remarks  on  the  general  arrangements  of  the  institution. 

This  Orphan  Asylum  is  sup]x»rted  by  volunlai-y  contribution!?, 
and  hence  derives  an  income  of  about  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, upon  which  are  maintained  and  educated  between  three 
and  four  hundred  children.*  The  immediate  control  of  the 
inslitution  is  vested  in  a  board  of  managers,  elected  at  the  gene- 
ral annual  meeting  of  the  contributors.  From  this  board  is 
chosen  a  visiting  or  house-committee  of  twelve,  who  meet 
every  week  at  the  asylum.     They  superintend  the  education 

*  Actuiilly  tlirco  hundred  and  ibrty.rii  in  183(i,  of  whom  about  two  hundred 
were  twyg.  The  cosiof  oacli  pupil  for  the  fear,  including  his  miiintcnanco  and 
education,  wsh  nearly  one  liundrod  and  seven  dollars. 
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and  household  affairs,  examine  the  bills,  &.c.  The  charge  of 
such  matters  as  belong  to  the  female  department,  it  does  not 
form  part  of  my  purpose  to  notice.  There  are  two  secretaries, 
a  treasurer,  who  is  a  salaried  oJRcer,  and  a  collector.  The 
building  erected  for  this  instituiion,  the  plans  of  which  are  submit- 
ted with  this  Report,  is  highly  con%'enient  and  quite  ornamental. 
It  consists  of  two  wings  and  a  retired  centre,  and  the  interior 
arrangements  are  particularly  good.  The  whole  building  is 
supplied  with  water  by  a  steam-engine  in  the  cellar,  and  which 
is  used,  also,  for  some  of  the  laimdry  work.  The  kitchen  and 
laundry  arrangements  are,  in  general,  similar  to  those  at  Old- 
ham, with  the  advantage  of  ihe  use  of  the  steam-engitie. 

To  be  admitted  to  this  Orphan  Asylum  a  child  must  be  father- 
less, and  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven.  The  applica- 
tion for  admission  must  be  signed  by  a  subscriber,  and  accom- 
panied by  certificates  of  birlh,  &c.,  and  by  a  certified  statement 
of  claims  to  admission.  The  child  must  be  sound  in  body  and 
mind;  and,  if  any  imposition  is  discovered  in  regard  to  any  of 
the  statements  upon  which  it  was  admitted,  is  required  to  be 
withdrawn.  Two  respectable  housekeepers  must  become  secu- 
rities that  the  child  will  be  withdrawn,  at  any  time,  on  the  re- 
quisition of  the  board  of  managers. 

Children  who  have  been  in  the  workhouse  are  not  taken, ex- 
cept under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  On  the  payment  of 
one  hundred  guineas  info  the  funds,  the  board  may  receive,  if 
they  see  fit,  a  child  not  belonging  to  the  class  for  which  the 
establishment  is  particularly  designed.  The  regular  admissions 
.are  decided  by  ballot,  a  printed  form  containing  the  names  of 
the  children,  their  claims,  and  other  particulars,  and  a  conve- 
nient mode  of  voting,  being  furnished  to  the  stockholders,  on 
application  to  the  secretary. 

Al!  the  pupils  leave  the  school  when  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen years  of  age;  and,  in  case  of  satisfactory  deportment,  the 
board  of  managers  very  generally  procure  situations  for  Ihem, 
with  the  consent  of  their  friends,  though  they  do  not  enter  into 
any  obligation  to  do  so.  They  give,  at  leaving,  a  certificate  of 
conduct,  and,  on  examination,  one  of  proficiency,  and  the  child 
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is  furnished  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  a  Bible  and  prayer  book,  and  printed  advice  on  his  con- 
duct; receives  a  charge  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  board, 
and,  in  addition,  may  have  presented  to  him  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars.  To  keep  up  the  connexion  of  the  pupils  with  the  insti- 
tution, an  annual  meeting  is  held,  for  attendance  at  which  each 
one  receives  an  honorarium,  increasing  in  amount  with  the  time 
elapsed  since  he  left  the  school.  From  these  sums  contributions 
to  the  asylum  are  frequently  made,  for  special  objects,  by  the 
former  pupils  thus  assembled. 

The  boys  are  not  allowed  to  visit  their  friends,  except  in  case 
of  the  illness  of  the  latter.  They  may  receive  visits  between 
two  and  half  past  four,  P.  M.,  on  Wednesdays,  and  their 
friends  who  wish  to  pay  such  visits  must  apply  at  the  secreta- 
ry's office  for  a  ticket,  which  is  given,  in  general,  but  once  a 
quarter.  The  house  is  opened  to  strangers  on  Monday,  be- 
tween eleven,  A.  M.,  and  five,  P.  M.,  on  presenting  a  ticket 
from  a  manager. 

The  officers  for  education  and  police  are,  a  master  and 
chaplain,  the  offices  being,  at  the  present  time,  united  in  the 
same  person  ;*  assistant  masters,  a  matron,  and  a  mistress  for  the 
girls.  Besides  the  house-servants,  who  are  females,  there  is  a 
gardener,  who  acts  as  porter. 

The  master  is  principal  of  (he  establishment,  of  which  he  has 
the  entire  superintendence,  under  the  house-committee.  He 
gives  all  the  religious  instruction,  and  also  teaches,  in  part,  the 
higher  classes  in  other  subjects.  He  is  responsible  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  plans  matured  by  the  board.  The  assistanta 
are  directly  under  his  control,  and  lie  has  a  vote  on  their  appoint- 
ment, to  enable  him  to  exercise  which  with  due  care,  they  are 
not  permanently  attached  until  after  a  three  months'  probation. 
He  reports  monthly  on  the  state  of  the  school. 

The  matron  is  a  housekeeper  to  both  departments,  hires  the 
servants  deemed  necessary  by  the  committee,  superintends  the 
whole  domestic  economy,  receives  the  stores,  and  is  responsible 

•  The  Rev.  Mr.  Heath. 
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for  them.  A  table  is  spread  in  her  room,  at  dinner  and  supper, 
for  the  mistress  of  the  girls'  department  and  the  assistants. 
She  is  the  keeper  of  all  the  keys,  when  not  vecjuired  by  the 
masters. 

The  assistants  not  only  give  instruction,  but  attend  the  boys 
at  rising  and  washing  in  the  morning,  at  prayers,  meals,  recrea- 
tion, wasliing  in  the  evening,  and  going  to  bed,  performing  these 
duties  in  rotation.  There  is,  notwitlislanding,  no  appearance 
of  thai  family  feeling  which  might  be  expected  to  grow  out  of 
such  an  intercourse;  probably  from  the  tendency  of  the  regu- 
lations presently  to  be  detailed  to  introduce  diflerent  feelings. 
The  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution  is  as  f  )llows:  The  pu- 
pils rise  at  six  in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter.  Bedside 
prayers,  washing,  muster  and  inspection,  occupy  until  seven  ia 
summer,  (eight  in  winter.)  At  seven  lliere  is  school,  in  sum- 
mer. At  eight,  breakfast.  Play  until  nine.  At  nine,  public 
prayers.  From  twenty  minutes  past  nine  to  half  past  twelve, 
school.  At  one,  dinner,  and  play  until  two.  At  two,  school 
until  half  past  four.  Prayers  and  play  until  half  past  six. 
Supper  and  play  until  half  past  seven.  Muster,  washing,  bed- 
side prayers,  and  retiring  at  eight.  In  summer  they  may  be  kept 
up  until  half  past  eight.  They  have  thus,  during  one  part  of  the 
year,  six  hours  and  a-half  of  school  daily,  and  about  four  houra 
of  play.  There  are  a  few  regular  holidays  in  the  year,  and 
July  and  August  may  be  vacations  for  a  part  of  the  masters. 
There  are  two  excursions  annually,  made  under  the  charge 
of  some  of  the  trustees  or  masters,  by  those  boys  who  have 
merited  indulgenceis. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  those  belonging  to  what  ia 
understood  by  a  plain  English  education,  entirely  adapted  to 
the  age  at  which  the  boys  mast  leave  the  school,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  is  a  modified  form  of  Dr.  Bell's  method. 

The  diet  is  plain  and  wholesome.  An  abstract  of  the  diet- 
tables  of  this  and  other  institutions  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  VII.  The  clothing  is  good  in  quality,  and  sufficient  in  quai> 
tity,  and  is  admirably  preserved  under  the  charge  of  the  excellent 
matron  of  the  cstablishinent.     Rooms  are  appropriated  for  the 
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clothes  in  use,  and  tliey  are  served  out  by  the  boys  who  have 
charge  of  divisions.  The  cleanliness  is  superintended  by  a 
nurse,  who  is  under  the  charge  of  tlie  matron.  The  conti- 
nuance of  female  superintendence  over  the  elder  boys  seems  to 
me  objectionable. 

Besides  the  ordinary  sports  of  youth,  which  an  ample  play- 
ground attached  to  the  buildings  admits,  the  pupils  have  a  spe- 
cies of  gymnastic  exercise,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  daily, 
out  of  doors  when  the  weather  permits,  and  in  doors  at  other 
times.  Tlie  in-door  exercises  are  calculated  to  give  moderate 
play  to  the  difTercnt  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  this  respect  are 
better  adapted  than  more  violent  ones,  to  the  true  purpose  of 
gymnastics  for  ordinary  life.  For  youth,  I  much  prefer  an  ex- 
tension of  their  ordinary  sports,  when  out-door  exercise  is  possi- 
ble, especially  if  regulated  according  to  principle,  to  the  violent 
exercises  which  are  commonly  adopted  in  the  systems  of  gym- 
nastics. I  am  satisfied  that  a  skilful  physician  would,  by 
observation,  produce  something  much  more  adapted  to  the  in- 
clinations of  our  boys,  than  the  very  artificial  system  of  gym- 
nastic exercises ;  which  has,  I  believe,  never  permanently  suc- 
ceeded in  any  institution  cither  in  this  country  or  in  England. 

This  account  is  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  I  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  its  peculiar  plan 
of  education,  before  alluded  to,  in  reference  to  rewards  and 
punishments. 

There  are  two  tables  of  rewards,  the  one  for  petty,  the  other 
for  great  merits.  These  classes  of  incrits  are  compensated,  the 
first  by  rewards  in  money  according  to  a  system,  and  in  a 
school  currency,  the  second  by  gifts  made  at  the  public  exami- 
nation. Among  great  merits  are  considered  ali  cases  of  vo- 
luntary, patient,  and  persevering  labour  by  a  child,  whether  in 
the  business  of  the  school,  or  in  occupation  of  his  own  selection. 
Corresponding  to  these  are  two  tables  of  punishments,  for  petty 
and  great  offences,  which  are  visited,  the  first  by  fines,  and  the 
second  by  flogging  or  solitary  confinement. 

The  ordinary  rewards  are  bestowed,  and  fines  levied  in  a 
school  currency  of  tokens,  bearing  the  designation  of  one,  ten. 
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and  twenty  mark  pieces  respectively,  and  of  which  ten  marks 
are  reckoned  at  the  value  of  a  penny  sterling,  (two  cents.)  An 
account  of  tlie  issues  and  receipts  of  them  is  kept  to  prevent 
barter,  and  as  an  index  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  school. 
All  cases  of  exemplary  punishment  are  entered  into  the  master's 
book.  When  any  pupil  has  obtained  a  certain  number  of  marks, 
he  is  entitled  to  present  himself  before  the  house-committee,  at 
a  monthly  meeting,  to  receive  their  value  in  money.  As  means 
of  using  this  money  are  provided — first,  a  library,  to  which  those 
who  subscribe  a  penny  a  month  have  access,  a  right  to  recom- 
mend a  book  for  purchase  to  the  master  and  secretaries  of  the 
institution,  and  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  a  boy  as  treasurer  and 
librarian.  The  school  currency  is  not  received  in  payment  of 
this  subscription.  Second,  a  small  shop  kept  by  one  of  the  boys, 
selected  by  his  fellows  for  that  purpose,  at  which  are  sold,  at 
prime  cost,  articles  of  stationary,  books,  useful  toys,  and  mate- 
rials for  drawing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  Third,  a  shop  kept 
by  the  wife  of  the  porter,  where  fruit,  cakes,  &c.,  are  sold. 

Those  children,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  fined  beyond  the 
marks  which  they  have  received  as  rewards,  are  considered  as 
defaulters,  and  must  by  extra  work  recover  their  solvency. 
While  defaulters,  they  can  neither  hold  office  among  their  fel- 
lows nor  vote  for  officers. 

The  boys  who  have  been  one  entire  school  year  without  In- 
solvency, or  sutTering  any  of  the  higher  punishments,  are  con- 
sidered as  "free  boys;"  they  alone  are  eligible  to  trusts,  and 
may  be  candidates  for  honorary  medals.  They  are,  further,  en- 
tilled  to  make  two  excursions  a  year,  with  one  of  the  house- 
committee  or  one  of  their  teachers.  If  a  boy  have  lost  his 
"  freedom,"  he  may  regnin  it  by  six  months  of  solvency  and  ex- 
emption from  high  punishment. 

Those  who  for  a  year  have  been  remarkable  for  diligence 
and  good  conduct,  receive  a  "student's  medal,"  and  those  who 
have  held  important  offices,  and  discharged  their  duty  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  masters,  receive  a  high  honorary  medal, 
which  they  wear,  unless  degraded. 

The  whole  school  is  classified  in  the  order  of  conduct  each 
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month,  and  t!ie  list  presented  to  tlie  house-committee.  This  list 
is  suspended  in  the  school-room,  two  days  before  its  presenta- 
tion, that  any  boy  may  have  an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
master,  if  he  thinks  liimsclf  improperly  rated.  For  their  govern- 
ment, when  not  in  school,  the  boys  elect  half  yearly  a  prefect 
and  sub-prefects-  These  latter  have  charge  each  of  nine  boys, 
whom  they  select  in  turn,  forming  thus  a  squad  of  ten,  or  decad. 
The  master  has  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  selection  of  offi- 
cers, a  veto  upon  the  choice  made  by  the  pupils.  These  and  other 
officers  of  the  school  are  rewarded  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  punished  for  non-pcrfurmance,  the  fines  for  neglect 
and  rewards  for  the  discharge  of  duty  being  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  their  office.  A  part  of  tJie  morning  of  every 
Saturday  is  devoted  to  the  making  up  of  accounts,  reports,  and 
similar  matters. 

No  pupil  is  allowed  to  leave  the  establishment  without  an  ex- 
amination by  the  house-committee  into  his  conduct  and  progress, 
which,  if  satisfactory,  entitles  him  to  a  certificate.  A  month 
before  leaving  the  school,  the  claims  of  a  pupil  to  have  his  name 
inscribed  on  the  "table  of  honour,"  are  decided  by  his  fellows, 
who  may  petition  the  master  on  tlie  subject;  and  if  he  counter- 
sign their  petition,  it  is  presented  to  the  house-committee.  The 
annual  ineeting  of  the  children,  both  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
has  been  already  alluded  to. 

Many  of  these  rules  may  appear  trivial  to  some  persons  who 
are  in  the  liabit  of  treating  as  "  boys'  play"  the  occupations  of 
children,  but  to  those  who  sec  future  citizens  in  their  pupils,  I 
am  sure  the  details  will  not  appear  irrelevant.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  basis  of  our  institution  is  an  elementary 
school,  and  that  if  this  basis  is  unsound,  we  shall  in  vain  work  at 
the  College,  which  is  its  sujicrstructure;  we  shall  in  vain  try  to 
produce  good  citizens,  iiileiligent  tradesmen,  mechanics,  teach- 
ers, engineers,  navigators,  merchants,  or  scholars,  unless  we 
have  rightly  trained  the  children,  who  by  a  wise  provision  in 
the  Will  of  our  founder,  are  to  be  early  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  institution. 

Of  those  who  view  the  matter  seriously,  many  object  to  the 
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introduclion  of  pecuniary  rewards  at  all  in  a  school  I  tried,  as 
far  as  my  opportunities  would  permit,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  a  free  communication  with  the  amiable  master,  with  his 
first  assistant,  and  others,  to  ascertain  whether  any  permanent 
bad  effects  had  shown  themselves,  but  I  could  not  learn  that 
such  had  been  the  case,  or  that  these  boys  appeared  more  sor- 
did or  avaricious  than  children  generally.  In  regard  to  the 
general  eflect  of  the  regulations  it  is  certainly  good,  for  the 
boys  are  cheerful  and  healthy,  gay  and  well  disposed  in  the 
play-groiind,  with  great  docility  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
quickness  in  the  class-room.  Of  course  much  of  this  depends 
upon  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  rules  are  executed, 
but  if  they  were  radically  defective,  the  results  must  have  in- 
dicated the  fact.  1  behove  that  the  system  of  family  discipline, 
duly  carried  out,  would  produce  even  better  results,  but  such  a 
plan  is  incompatible  with  a  limited  expenditure,  from  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  agents  which  it  requires.  Upon  this 
point,  however,  I  have  elsewhere  already  insisted,  and  if  a 
comparison  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  system  pursued  at 
Liverpool  and  the  one  just  described,  I  should  give  this  the 
preference. 


CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL,  OR  BLUE^COAT  SCHOOL,  LONDON. 
This  is  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy  of  all  the  institutions  in 
Great  Britain  having  a  similar  object,  and  it  is  the  one  which 
gives  the  most  distinguished  of  its  scholars,  after  leaving  its 
walls,  the  best  opportunities  of  rising  to  the  stations  which  their 
talents  warrant.  We  have  seen  that  a  few  of  the  Hcriot's  boys 
were  sent  to  the  university,  but,  in  Christ's  Hospital  there  is  a 
systematic  selection  of  a  number  of  pupils  for  the  English  uni- 
versities, where  success  is  sure  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
prosperity.  Though  this  school  is  not  characterized  by  the 
practical  turn  which  must  distinguish  the  Girard  Cotlege,  yet, 
from  the  age  to  which  a  part  of  its  pupils  are  retained,  and  the 
degree  to  which  its  studies  arc  carried,  it  will  afford  instructive 
matter  of  examination.  The  great  scale  of  the  institution,  so 
much  beyond  any  other  in  Great  Britain,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
0 
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world,  rendered  my  visits  to  it  very  interesting,  and  ihe  ac- 
quaintance formed  with  its  intelligent  masters  and  officers,* 
was  a  source  of  great  personal  gratification. 

History  and  Building.  Christ's  Hospital  was  founded  in 
1552,  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  was  opened  in  the  old 
monastery  of  Greyfriars,  which  had  been  given  by  Henry  the 
Eighth  to  the  City  of  London,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  It 
seems  that  from  near  the  period  of  its  foundation  one  object  of 
tiie  institution  was  its  use  as  a  classical  or  grammar  school, 
though  to  what  extent  it  served  this  purpose  does  not  clearly 
appear.  In  1577  tlie  Writing  School,  so  called,  was  formed  to 
supply  great  defects  in  the  English  education  of  the  pupils,  and 
in  1673  the  Mathematical  Schodv/ViS  established  by  Charles  the 
Second,  for  the  education  of  officers  for  the  naval  and  mer- 
chant services,  by  special  instruction  in  mathematics,  naviga- 
tion, and  the  kindred  branches.  In  1676  originated  the  Pre- 
paratory Establishment  for  young  children  now  at  Hertford;  and 
thus  were  completed,  within  about  a  century  from  the  founda- 
tion of  tlie  school,  the  four  establishments  of  which  it  may  be 
considered  as  at  present  composed.  The  number  of  governors 
of  Christ's  Hospital  now  amounts  to  four  hundred  and  twenty, 
including,  as  ex-officio  members,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
council  of  the  city  of  London.  Of  these  governors  a  standing 
committee  of  forty  has  the  general  charge  of  the  affairs, 
being  responsible  to  the  general  board,  which  meets  six  times 
yearly.f 

The  capital  is  invested  chiefly  in  landed  or  funded  property, 
the  latter  being  the  most  productive.  The  income  for  the  year 
1836,  deducting  moneys  paid  for  stocks  and  passed  to  the  build- 
ing fund,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  three  thousand  dollars,  by  no  means  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  absorbed  by  the  current  expenses,  and  these  are  so 


*  I  WBB  indubted  to  William  Vauglion,  Eiiq.,  of  London,  for  on  inU'cduction  to 
thi*  irutitutioni,  which  opened  every  avenae  to  informtilioa  in  respect  Lo  it. 

t  In  183ii  there  were  In  tho  Hospital  at  London  «nd  llie  Prepaiatorj  Eitab- 
liihment  ot  Itcrtibrd,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-MTen  childrexi;  in  1833,  thir- 
teen bundled  and  thirty-fire. 
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various  in  kind,  that  they  cannot  all  properly  be  charged 
against  the  education  and  maintenance  of  (he  pupils.  There 
are  between  thirteen  and  tburtcen  hundred  children  on  the 
charity,  the  average  maintenance  of  each  of  whom  costs  a  little 
over  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  and  including  all  expenses 
except  the  management  of  estates,  <tc.,  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars.  The  buildings  of  the  institution  at  London  have, 
in  later  years,  undergone  thorough  repairs ;  new  ones,  in  a 
Gothic  style,  resenibling  the  older  ones,  have  been  erected, 
and  the  assemblage  is  now  one  of  the  most  imposing  to  be 
found  connected  with  any  similar  establishment  in  the  world. 
They  are  still  constantly  undergoing  alterations  ir|,ion  a  regular 
plan,  and  thus  a  steady  improvement  in  this  respect  is  secured. 
The  large  dining-hall,  with  the  offices  below,  the  writing-school, 
and  the  mathematical  school,  are  beautiful  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture, and  admirably  suited  to  their  uses.  The  cloisters, 
which  form  the  sides  of  a  part  of  the  building,  and  which 
connect  others,  are  excellent  places  of  play  for  wet  weather. 
The  kitchen,  large  lavatory,*  and  other  offices  deserve  ejcami- 
nation. 

General  Government  The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  trea- 
surer.f  who  not  only  manages  the  estates,  but  liaa  the  control 
of  the  institution,  and  is,  in  fact,  its  presiding  officer.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors,  is  chairman  of  all  commit- 
tees, and  when  the  committee  of  forty  arc  not  in  session,  has 
discretionary  jwwer  of  action.  He  is  allowed  a  deputy,  called 
a  receiver,  and  a  clerk. 

The  standing  committee  of  forty  regulate  all  contracts,  and 
the  bills  on  articles  thus  purchased  are  paid  by  the  treasurer  or 
receiver.  Other  bills  require  the  signature  of  three  of  a  com- 
mittee of  auditors  consisting  of  twelve  members,  of  whom  six 
are  from  the  larger  committee,  and  six  from  the  general  board. 

*  All  these  puts  of  this,  and  the  Orphan  AMjhan  at  Clapkin,  were  careflilly 
riaitfld  in  my  company  by  our  architect,  T,  U.  Walter,  Esq.,  which  rendert 
further  detail*  from  me  unnecesiary. 

t  Now  J.  H.  Pigeon,  Esq.,  who  gaw  mn  erery  facility  for  viniling  the  inatl- 
tution. 
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The  officers  render  accounts  once  a  month  to  the  committee 
of  forty,  and  the  cash  book  is  submitted  to  their  examination. 
The  salaries,  including  Uxose  of  (he  masters,  steward,  beadles, 
&c.,  are  paid  quarterly,  at  the  counting-house  within  the 
Hospital  enclosure,  by  the  treasurer.  The  house-servants 
(females,)  are  paid  by  the  matron.  The  out-door  servants 
and  labourers,  by  the  receiver,  monthly.  The  steward  re- 
ceives monthly  £100  in  advance  for  petty  expenses,  for  which 
he  accounts.  To  transact  the  business  of  the  counting-house, 
the  foUowing  officers  are  required: — 1st.  A  chief  clerk,  who 
conducts  alt  correspondence,  attends  meetings  of  committees 
and  of  the  board,  (called  courts,)  <£lc.  2d.  A  receiver,  who  is 
the  treasurer's  deputy,  and  assists  tlie  clerk  as  secretary  at  the 
meetings  of  committees.  3d.  A  wardrobe-keeper  and  chief  as- 
sistant clerk,  who,  under  contracts  made  by  the  committee,  in- 
spects, receives,  and  delivers  all  apparel,  and  assists  in  the 
counting-house.  4th.  Two  other  assistant  clerks,  who  are  se- 
lected from  among  the  pupils  of  the  school-  5th.  Two  mes- 
sengers. All  articles  required  for  the  establishment,  except 
provisions,  are  received  at  this  counting-house,  and  drawn  out 
on  orders  from  those  who  superintend  their  use. 

Besides  the  officers  connected  with  the  estates,  are  a  solicitor, 
and  a  surveyor,  who  is  also  the  architect,  and  who  has  his  office 
"within  the  buildings.  All  the  officers  hold  their  appointments 
at  the  will  of  the  governors,  and  the  treasurer  has  the  power  of 
suspending  any  one  of  them,  reporting  the  case  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Besides  llie  servants  already  mentioned,  are  a  porter  for  the 
front  gate,  a  gate-keeper  for  the  private  entrance,  who  also  at- 
tends to  the  lamps  in  the  courts,  two  watchmen,  a  cook,  who 
is  required  to  keep  two  servants  to  assist  her,  labourers  to  light 
fires,  bring  water,  &c.  The  porter  is  expected  to  attend  to 
the  fire-engine  and  plugs,  and  to  be  responsible  for  their  good 
order.  To  be  sure  that  the  watchmen  are  on  the  alert  at  every 
hour  of  the  niglit,  the  following  ingenious  plan  is  adopted.  A 
dial-plate  moved  by  a  clock,  presents  a  number  of  holes  corres- 
ponding to  tlie  hours,  each  of  which  passes  in  turn  before  aa 
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opening  in  the  clock-case ;  a  pin  is  required  to  be  inserted  into 
one  of  tlicsc  Jioles,  which  can  only  be  done  at  or  near  l!ie  pro- 
per time;  and  if  omitted,  the  want  of  vigilance  is  detected. 

Admission^  S^'C.  The  presentations  of  candidates  for  admission 
are  made  in  llic  mcclings  of  the  governors,  each  member  of  the 
board  having  a  right  of  nomination  in  turn.  The  cases  are 
then  discussed  and  voted  upon.  There  is  no  precise  limit  set 
by  law  to  the  income  of  a  parent  which  would  exclude  hia 
child,  but  each  case  is  separately  considered.*  There  is  also 
no  qualification  as  to  previous  instruction.  The  age  of  admis- 
sion is  between  six  and  ten,  the  same  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Gi- 
rard  for  the  admission  of  orphans  into  his  college.  There  is  no 
obligation  on  the  goA'crnors  either  to  bind  out  the  children  who 
are  to  enter  their  apprenticeship  when  they  leave  the  institution, 
or  to  maintain  them  in  any  way;  there  are,  however,  various 
benefactions,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
board  for  such  purpose  by  different  benevolent  individuals. 
The  boys  of  the  mathematical  school  are  appointed  in  tFie 
navy,  or  apprenticed  in  the  merchant  service,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pupils  of  tlie  grammar  school  have  various  scholar- 
ships open  to  them  at  the  universities. 

Inielkciual  Education.  Various  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  instruction  at  different  times  since  the  foundation  of  tho 
institution,  to  bring  it  more  nearly  in  unison  with  the  general 
condition  of  education  of  the  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
these  alterations,  but  merely  to  give  some  account  of  tlie  pre- 
sent state  of  the  scliools.f  The  objects  of  the  education  hero 
may  be  considered  as  ihrcelbki.  First,  (o  fit  boys  for  trades  or 
mercantile  pursuits;  these  pupils  leaving  the  institution  at  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Second,  to  fit  boys  for  the  naval  or 
merchant  service;  these  pupils  having  a  special  course  in  the 


»  I  was  informed  tlint  an  income  of  fiflccn  hundred  dollars  (X300)  per  annum 
had  been  ruled  to  exclude  I'roui  tlio  sclioal  Uic  ciiUil  of  a  futlicr  possessing  it,  un- 
less he  had  a  large  family. 

t  At  one  period  in  the  history  of  the  school,  the  pupils  studied  but  one  branch 
at  ■  time,  and  tliis  depcndlni;  upon  their  age !  showing;  the  strange  idcoa  of  intel- 
lectual culture  then  preriulin|f. 
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mathematical  school,  and  leaving  the  institution  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Third,  to  fit  a  chosen  few  for  the  universities;  these 
devote  themselves  to  classics,  mainly  complete  their  instruction 
in  the  upper  grammar  school,  and  leave  the  institution  at  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  preliminary  school  at  Hertford  is 
the  nursery  of  the  establishment,  and  from  it,  as  vacancies  oc- 
cur, the  pupils  are  transferred  to  the  London  house.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  previous  to  this  transfer,  the  boys  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  English,  of  arithmetic,  and  of  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  On  arriving  at  the  London  school,  they  join  one  of 
two  great  divisions  which  are  equal  in  standing,  and  one  of 
•which  attends  the  grammar  school  in  the  morning  and  the  wri- 
ting school  in  the  afternoon,  the  other  alternating  with  the  first, 
and  the  time  of  attendance  being  changed  every  alternate  week. 
The  grammar  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  called 
the  upper  and  lower  schools,  each  containing  three  classes, 
those  of  the  lower  school  designated  as  the  junior,  middle,  and 
upper  classes,  and  of  the  upper  school  as  great  Erasmus, 
deputy  Grecians,  and  Grecians.  The  head  master*  has  the 
special  charge  of  the  upper  school,  giving  instruction  person- 
ally to  its  two  higher  classes,  and  superintends  the  lower  school, 
which  he  examines  every  six  months.  All  these  classes  alter- 
nate in  their  attendance  at  the  grammar  and  writing  schools, 
except  the  deputy  Grecians  and  Grecians,  who  attend  the  ma- 
thematical school  for  three  hours  on  two  afternoons  of  the 
week.  The  lower  school  is  directly  under  the  charge  of  two 
masters,  who  use  the  same  boolis  and  pursue  the  same  general 
course,  and  who  are  in  part  assisted  by  monitors  from  the  upper 
school.  The  instruction  consists  of  spelling,  English  reading, 
grammar,  geography,  Latin  and  Greek  rudiments,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  church  catechism.  The  classical  lessons  are 
Latin  or  Greek  grammar,  construing  and  parsing,  and  exer- 
cises. In  the  writing  school  these  same  boys  are  taught  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  the  drawing  of  invoices,  and  all 
matters  intended  to  fit  them  specially  for  the  connting-house,  and 


*  At  preMcit  tha  Rev.  Mi.  Rice,  to  whose  politencH  I  wu  mucii  iiidebte<L 
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writing  from  dictation  is  added  to  improve  their  orthography. 
There  are  two  masters  and  two  ushers  for  thia  school. 

Twenty  of  these  boys  may,  also,  attend  a  lesson  in  drawing 
once  a  week,  but  as  the  hour  fixed  for  the  purpose  is  at  present 
during  the  time  of  "half  holiday,"  but  little  use  is  made  of  the 
privilege; 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  grammar  school  are  carried  thus  as 
far  as  the  Heriot's  and  George  Watson*s  boys  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  greater  number  of  ihem  have  arrived  at  liie  age  when 
they  leave  the  institution  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades  and  similar 
occupations.  The  courses  of  instruction  here  are  more  con- 
centrated, and  in  those  just  named  of  Edinburgh,  include  more 
useful  branches.  Both  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  much 
time  is  spent  upon  matters  which  are  not  pursued  far  enough 
to  secure  the  mental  culture  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  them,  and  yet  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  future 
occupations  of  the  pupils.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  boys 
at  this  early  age,  and  to  discern  who  have  the  aptitude  for  a 
thorough  training  by  languages,  or  who  will  make  the  future 
Grecians  of  the  school.  That  it  is  difficult  may  be  freely  ad- 
milted,  but  that  it  is  impossible  I  do  not  believe.  With  the  re- 
sources of  an  institution  like  Christ's  Hospital,  the  number  of 
teachers  may  be  so  far  multiplied  as  to  permit  an  accurate 
study  and  appreciation  of  the  actual  talents  of  a  youth,  and  to 
watch  the  progress  of  their  development;  on  the  average,  the 
appreciation  would  be  just,  and  remedies  for  cases  of  error 
or  of  late  development  are  easily  provided.  But,  if  we  suppose 
the  discrimination  impossible,  and  that  all  must  receive,  up  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  an  education  to  prepare  them 
for  the  business  of  life,  in  a  lower  occupation,  or  one  introductory 
to  higher  studies — with  which  individual  will  the  case  be  the 
harder?  With  him  who,  having  received  the  lower  kind  of  in- 
struction, has  the  talent  to  push  himself  into  the  higher  studies, 
and  who,  besides,  remains  at  the  institution  for  several  years 
for  this  purpose,  or  with  him  who  is  at  once  to  enter  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  trade  without  having  acquired  the  necessary  in- 
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formation  introductory  lo  his  career?  Obviously  the  latter  indi- 
vidual will  find  his  position  the  more  difficult  one.  But  we  are 
not  left  to  such  a  comparison  in  this  particular  instance,  for 
there  are  less  than  seventy  cases  in  which  the  studies  may  be 
claimed  to  prepare  for  the  pursuits  of  the  youth,  to  more  than 
three  liundred  of  the  opposite  cliaraclcr.  Where  the  numbers 
stand  thus,  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  should  be  any  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

My  first  position,  that  it  is  practicable  so  to  arrange  an  insti- 
tution that  superior  talent  shall  receive  full  opportunities  for  its 
cultivation,  without  sacrificing  inferior  talent  by  inappropriate 
instruction,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
orphan  schools  of  Germany  and  Holland,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
describe.  My  excuse  for  so  often  recurring  to  this  subject^ 
must  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  tliis  question  must  be  decided  for 
the  Girard  College  by  its  Trustees,  and  I  am,  therefore,  most 
anxious  in  regard  to  it.  I  return  to  the  course  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  Christ's  Hospital,  thus  interrupted,  and  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  arrangements  of  the  grammar  school,  with 
the  lower  class  of  the  upper  school. 

The  boys  of  the  great  Erasmus  class  are  pushed  forward  in 
the  classical  studies,  being  those  from  among  whom  the  deputy 
Grecians  are  selected.  In  I^atin  they  read  parts  of  Sallust, 
Ovid's  Ej>istlcs,  and  Virgil,  and  in  Greek  of  the  Diatessaron  and 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  During  the  last  half  year  of  the  course, 
the  pupils  who  have  no  expectation  of  promotion  drop  olf,  and 
are  apprenticed  by  their  parents  or  friends  to  surgeons,  solici- 
tors, &c.  There  are  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  pupils  usually 
in  this  class,  and  their  average  age  is  about  fifteen  years. 

The  deputy  Grecians  are,  during  nearly  half  the  time  spent 
in  the  grammar  school,  under  the  charge  of  the  head  master, 
and  study  the  following  authors  and  books: — In  Latin,  Virgil's 
iEneid,  Ovid's  Epistles,  Horace,  selected  orations  of  Cicero, 
Terence,  Valpy's  Exercises,  Elegantia  Lat.,  part  second,  Ken- 
rii:k's  Abridgment  of  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar,  Edward's  Latin 
Lyrics  and  Elegiacs,  Latin  and  English  versification.  Portions 
of  Horace  and  Ovid  arc  learned  by  heart,  and  themes  are  writ- 
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ten.  In  Greek,  Scriptores  Graeci,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Ed- 
wards' Abridgment  of  Matthice's  Greek  Grammar,  Hunlingford's 
Exercises.  Portions  of  Homer  are  committed  to  memory-  In 
Hebrew,  the  grammar.  In  English,  Butler's  Geography,  Histo- 
rical Catechism,  English  Poetry.  An  English  theme,  and  prac- 
tice in  versification,  alternate  with  the  corresponding  exercises 
in  Latin.  There  are  ordinarily  from  eighteen  to  twenty  in  this 
class,  some  of  whom  are  promoted  to  the  next  higher,  and  others 
are  withdrawn  by  their  friends  to  begin  the  study  of  a  profes- 
sion, or,  having  completed  their  preparatory  studies  by  the  same 
assistance,  enter  the  universities  by  successful  competition  for 
some  open  scholarship,  or  at  the  expense  of  their  friends. 

The  Grecians  pursue  the  studies  necessary  for  admission  to 
the  universities,  and  as  one  of  the  scholarsliips  belonging  to  the 
hospital,  or  to  which  the  Christ's  Hospital  boys  have  the  prefe- 
rence, at  either  university,  becomes  vacant,  the  eldest  member 
of  the  class  is  promoted,  his  place  being  filled  from  the  most 
promising  of  the  deputy  Grecians.  Two  vacancies  at  Cambridge 
every  year,  and  one  at  Oxford  every  fourth  year,  are  thus  sup- 
plied. There  are  usually  seven  or  eight  members  in  the  class 
of  Grecians,  which,  by  the  arrangements  just  stated,  must  con- 
tain pupils  in  various  states  of  progress,  and  usually  of  different 
ages,  some  of  them  having  reached  eighteen  and  even  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  class  is  principally  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  head  master,  and  their  course  of  classical  studies 
is  very  extensive.  As  already  stated,  they  receive  instruction  in 
mathematics  for  three  hours,  on  two  afternoons  of  every  week. 
Their  studies  in  liie  grammar  school  are,  in  Latin,  Livy,  Horace, 
and  Juvenal,  alternately,  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disput.,  and  de  Nat.  Deo- 
rum,  Pitman's  Excerp.  ex  Var.  Rum.  Pnet.,  Kenrick's  Exercises 
on  Zuinpt's  Latin  Grammar,  Edward's  Exercises  on  Latin 
Lyrics,  and  translations  into  Latin  Elegiacs  and  Lyrics,  frequent 
exercise  in  Latin  and  English  versification  and  declamation, 
learning  by  heart  portions  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Virgil's  Geor- 
gic3.  In  Greek,  Dalzel's  Analecta  Majora,  vols.  1  and  2,  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydidcs.  Barker's  Selected  Orations  of  Demosthenes, 
Homer's  Iliad,  Aristophanes,  Kenrick's  Greek  Exercises,  part  se- 
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cond,  Buttmann's  Grammar,  Greek  prosody  and  versification, 
Beatson's  Exercises  in  Greek  Iambics,  the  translation  of  Greek 
into  Latin  and  vice  versa,  the  Greek  Testament.  In  Hebrew, 
the  grammar  and  part  of  tbc  Psatler. 

The  sons  of  officers  of  the  navy,  and  others  who  ha\'e  been 
elected  to  the  foundation,  are  placed  in  the  mathematical  school 
after  they  have  attained  the  necessary  knowledge  of  English 
and  arithmetic,  and  have  been  until  about  fifteen  years  of  age 
in  the  grammar  and  writing  schools.  Here  the  studies  are  en- 
tirely mathematical,  embracing  such  applications  as  arc  essen- 
tial to  navigation-  Formerly,  instrunacnts  were  in  possession  of 
the  institution  for  exercise  in  practical  astronomy,  and  even  an 
observatory  was  attached  to  the  buildings;  but  I  believe  nothing 
of  this  kind  now  exists.  These  boys  attend  a  drawing  master 
two  afternoons  in  the  week,  and  their  places  are  occupied  by 
the  Grecians  and  deputy  Grecians. 

Twice  a  year  the  diflcrcnt  scholastic  departments  are  ex- 
amined, viz.  in  May  and  November.  The  examination  is 
not  conducted  by  the  masters,  but  by  gentlemen  unconnected 
with  the  institution,  appointed  for  tlial  purpose,  and  who 
report  to  the  governors.  Prizes  are  given  in  the  writing 
school,  to  the  boys  most  proficient  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing,  and  specimens  of  tlic  writing  of  all  tlie  boys  are  post- 
ed for  inspection.  This  plan  of  examining  by  persons  not  con- 
nected with  a  school,  prevails  in  many  public  establishments, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  insure  at  once  impartial  dealing  towards  the  pupils,  Avith 
whom  the  examiner  in  general  has  no  acquaintance,  and  a  fair 
report  of  the  character  of  the  instruction,  and  was  tlie  means,  at 
one  period,  of  rectifying  very  great  abuses  in  the  mathematical 
school  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Examinations  are  too  apt  to  de- 
generate into  a  show,  if  public,  without  some  such  precaution, 
especially  if  viva  voce,  and  yet  the  method  above  referred  to 
is  liable  to  serious  objections.  Besides  these  examinations,  every 
boy  who  has  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  is  examined  in  spell- 
ing and  reading  English. 

The  masters  of  this  eslablishmenL  have  in  general  a  right  to 
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receive  each  six  private  pupils,  to  be  educated  with  the  boys  of 
the  house;  this  is  a  privilege  conferred  with  a  view  to  increase 
their  stipends,  which  arc  not  considered  adequate. 

The  vacations  are  eighteen  days  at  Easter,  four  weeks  in 
August,  and  fifteen  days  at  Christmas,  Sundays  inclusive.  Be- 
side this,  the  afternoons  of  Saturdays  arc  holidays,  and  Wednes- 
day is  alternately  a  whole  and  half-holiday.  Those  boys  whose 
friends  wish  them  to  spend  the  August  holidays  out  of  London 
with  them,  may  be  permitted  to  do  soj  an  indulgence  formerly 
granted  but  once  in  three  years,  but  now  annually.  On  such 
occasions  they  are  required  not  to  appear  in  the  city.  Those 
who  remain  in  the  Jiospital  during  August,  have  permission 
to  visit  their  friends  in  London  three  days  in  every  week, 
unless  slopped  for  punishment's  sake.  On  certain  other  holidays, 
all  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  leave  the  enclosure,  and  on  the 
half-holidays  those  boys  who  have  deserved  reward  arc  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  institution,  returning  by  an  appointed  hour 
in  the  evening.  On  these  occasions  they  must  wear  the  uni- 
form of  (he  school,  a  precaution  adopted,  partly  as  insuring  the 
good  conduct  of  the  pupil,  and  partly  his  safety,  from  the  favour- 
able regard  of  the  public  towards  the  institution.  During  my 
Stay  in  London  1  frequently  met  these  boys  in  the  streets,  and 
never  saw  one  misbehaving,  and  certainly  believe  that  their 
peculiar  costume  insures  them  protection,  attracting  much  at- 
tention from  its  antique  appearance  even  in  that  crowded  me- 
tropolis. To  prevent  absence  without  leave,  the  gates  are  ob- 
served by  certain  cider  boys,  who  receive  tickets  of  leave  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds  as  a  reward  for  ihc  discharge  of  their  weekly 
office.  A  bell  is  also  rung  by  the  steward  at  irregular  times,  to 
call  all  together,  and  detect  absentees. 

The  boys  receive  lessons  in  singing,  but  only  to  prepare  thetn 
to  take  part  in  church  music. 

There  are  two  libraries  which  may  be  consulted  under  pro- 
per regulations;  one,  of  English  and  classical  works,  in  the 
upper  grammar  school,  is  intended  for  the  boys  of  that  school, 
and  is  placed  in  the  Grecians'  parlour.    The  second  is  of 
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entertaining  books,  and  is  under  the  same  control.  The  books 
are  furnished  by  llic  governors  on  the  requisition  of  the  head 
master. 

Morul  and  Religmis  Instntclion  and  Discipline.  We  have 
seen  that  llie  instruction  in  church  catechism  by  the  masters 
is  one  pari  of  the  school  duties^  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  graces,  &:c.,  and  attendance  at  Sunday  worship 
are  other  means  of  religious  instruction,  and  are  very  regularly 
attended  to.  Oo  Sunday  a  Bible  lesson  is  learned,  and  the  boys 
are  questioned  upon  il  by  the  monitors,  nnd  the  head  master 
reads  a  lecture  after  supper.  Every  night  prayers  are  read  in 
the  hall  by  one  of  the  Grecians,  and  a  psalm  is  sung,  after 
which  a  monitor  reads  a  short  prayer  in  (he  wards  before  the 
boys  retire  to  bed. 

The  discipline  in  the  school-room  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
instructor,  but  is  in  all  reasonably  good.  Corporal  punishment  is 
sparingly  resorted  to,  and  the  opinion  of  the  head  master,  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  the  concerns  of  the  institution,  was 
very  unfavourable  to  its  frequent  use,  as  tending  to  harden  the 
character  of  the  boys,  and  to  render  them  less  tractable  and 
well  disposed  towards  their  masters  and  others.  Out  of  doors 
the  pupils  are  superintended  by  the  steward,  who  has  under  his 
charge  four  servants,  called  beadles,  who  attend  in  the  differ- 
ent courts,  and  report  infraction  of  regulations.  The  older  re- 
cords show  that  the  boys  were  in  former  times  in  the  habit 
of  very  rough  conduct  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
This  is  much  modified  at  present,  but  struck  me  as  still  ad- 
mitting of  improvement.  On  this  point  I  may  be  fastidious, 
but  I  believe  that  the  Christian  law  of  love  is  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  school,  if  we  would  have  it  practised  in  society, 
and  that  independence  of  character  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  kindness  in  intercourse.  The  system  of  fagging  which 
prevails  at  one  of  the  princijial  English  grammar  schools  which 
I  visited,  and  exists  in  many  others,  is  not  allowed  here,  and 
the  younger  boys  are  not  subjected  thus  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
elder  ones.    Those  boys  who  are  selected  for  trusts  in  the  dor- 
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mitories  and  in  school,  are  chosen  for  good  character,  their  selec- 
tion being  entirely  at  the  master's  option,  and  when  they  ofTend 
they  may  be  diisplaeed  by  tlie  same  authority.  In  the  school 
the  eye  of  the  teacher  is  upon  the  monitors,  and  in  the  dormi- 
torios  the  authority  of  the  nurse  is  at  hand  to  control  them,  so 
that  abuse  of  their  delegated  power  is  dtHicult.  At  nieals^ 
the  boys  are  superintended  by  the  steward  and  matron,  aDd 
certain  Grecians. 

The  monitors  are  selected  by  the  steward,  with  the  advice 
of  the  teachers,  from  among  the  boys  who  are  highest  in  iha 
classes  of  tiic  grammar  and  writing  schools.  Besides  this 
class,  whose  duties  in  and  out  of  school  hours  have  been  stated, 
there  is  another  class  of  boys,  called  "  markers,"  selected  by 
the  head  master  of  the  grammar  school,  and  solely  in  reference 
to  their  rank  in  that  school,  to  hear  the  lessons  of  catechism 
and  Sunday  reading.  These  -wear  a  badge,  which  tlicy  are 
allowed  to  preserve  on  leaving  the  school.  The  two  situations 
are  not  incompatible. 

The  nurse  and  ward  monitors  arc  responsible  for  proper  con- 
duct during  washing  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Each  has 
a  ward  in  charge,  containing  from  fifty  to  sixty  boys,  and  has 
control  over  the  servants  of  the  ward.  There  are  two  special 
nurses  for  the  infirmary.  The  apartments  of  the  nurse*  are  at 
the  end  of  the  ward,  and  look  into  it.  She  is  responsible  for  the 
general  order  of  the  ward,  has  charge  of  the  mending,  of  dis- 
tributing clean  clothes,  &c.,  which  she  does  through  the  ward 
monitnr.  When  any  of  the  pupils  arc  unwell,  she  takes  them  to 
the  infirmary,  or  reports  them  to  the  physician.  She  reports  the 
number  who  are  well  each  day  to  tfie  steward  for  meals.  This 
superintendence  by  females  struck  me  as  strange,  since  some  of 
the  boys  are  quite  well  grown,  and  the  Grecians,  who  occupy 
a  part  of  the  ward,  are  young  men,  frequently  nearly  nineteen 
years  of  age.  The  singularity  of  the  arrangement,  however, 
disappears,  in  great  part,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same 


*  The  rules  prescribe  that  the  nurses  shall  be  widows,  and  above  forty  year* 
of  age. 
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nurse  always  has  cJiarge  of  a  boy,  from  his  early  entrance  into 
the  inslitulion  until  lie  leaves  it,  and  liencc  becomes  as  a  mo- 
ther to  liim;  and,  in  fact,  some  have  actually  their  own  children 
among  the  pupils  of  the  ward.  Admitting  that  care  is  required 
in  the  selection  of  the  nurses,  I  must  say  that  neither  from  ob- 
servation nor  inquiry  could  1  learn  that  in  this  institution  the 
arrangement  was  productive  of  difliculties.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  case  in  another  school  which  I  visited,  where  the  se- 
lection had  been  less  judicious,  and  where  the  discipline  was 
rather  relaxed.  The  nurses  arc  assisted  in  their  wards  by  the 
ward  monitors,  and  superintended  by  the  matron  and  steward. 
They  are  present  at  the  prayers  said  on  rising  and  going  to 
bed.  The  servants  of  the  wards  are  named,  paid,  and  may  be 
discharged  by  them. 

Corpora!  punishment  is  discouraged  out  of  school  as  well  ag 
in  it.  A  few  boys  may  be  indulged  by  sitting  up  after  the 
others,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  but  none  can  bo  up  later 
than  a  (juarler  before  ten  o'clock.  The  Grecians  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  sitting  up  until  ten  o'clock. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that,  in  so  large  an  institution 
as  this,  having  within  its  enclosure  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred youths,  one  would  find  an  exact  code  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  discipline.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  nor  do  ihey  seem  to 
feel  the  want  of  it  The  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  dif- 
ferent officers  works  without  rules.  General  verbal  instruc- 
tions are  given  to  the  inferior  officers  by  their  superiors,  but 
the  usages  of  the  scfiool  have  passed  into  a  common  law,  well 
understood  by  both  the  pupils  and  officers. 

A  well  regulated  gradation  of  privileges,  constituting  a  gra- 
dual assumption  of  the  entire  responsibility  of  his  conduct  by 
the  pupil  is,  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  the  success  of  an  insti- 
tution which  aims  at  preparing  youth  for  the  business  of  life. 
The  want  of  it  is  the  cause,  no  doubt,  why  so  many  fall  away 
from  rectitude  on  issuing  from  these  recluse  establishments,  and 
finding  themselves  in  entirely  novel  circumstances.  Partial  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  in  some  schools,  to  remedy  tliis  difficul- 
ty; for  example,  at  the  Orphan-house  of  Halle,  the  pupil  has  an 
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allowance  in  money  for  ihe  purchase  of  his  breakfast,  that  he 
may  learti  to  dispose  of  money  on  his  own  account.  At  Ham- 
burgh, the  pupils  are  sent  of  errands  into  the  city,  to  becoma 
familiar  with  its  localities  and  the  manners  of  the  people.  In 
one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Holland,  a  similar  idea  is  ap- 
plied to  a  gradation  of  instruction  between  (he  hourly  respwa- 
sibility  of  the  pupil  of  an  ordinary  school,  and  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  member  of  a  university;  and  a  plan  in  part  resem- 
bling this  has  been  adopted  at  Geneva,  in  their  more  recent 
arrangements  for  higher  education.  In  this  institution  the 
Tuoiiitors  and  markers  have  privileges,  but  the  Grecians  are 
those  who  are  pre-eminently  favoured.  Tfiey  receive  each  fifty 
dollars  a  year  to  dispose  of,  and  each  one  has  a  study,  and  a 
bed  separated  by  a  curtain  from  others  in  tfie  dormitories. 
They  have  a  parlour  in  common,  a  superior  table,  and  a  dress 
diflcring  somewhat  from  that  of  the  other  pupils;  retire  at  dif- 
ferent hours  from  the  others,  are  allowed  to  leave  the  premises 
during  the  day,  except  in  school  hours ;  assist  in  keeping  order 
within  doors,  being  superior  to  tlie  monitors,  and  aid  the  mas- 
ters in  school.  These  arrangements,  as  far  as  they  extend, 
are  higfily  judicious,  and  productive  of  good  results. 

Physical  Education.  The  Imakh  of  these  boys  appears,  in 
genera!,  remarkably  good,  and  their  physical  development 
even  above  the  average.  They  are  not  overbuilhened  with  in- 
door work,  and  are  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air. 
Their  play-ground,  however,  is  rather  limited  in  extent,  and  their 
sports  are,  in  consequence,  not  of  tfie  most  atliletic  kind.  The 
frequent  opportunities  of  leaving  the  enclosure  remedy  this  de- 
fect in  part,  and  their  cloisters  give  them  great  advantages 
over  boys  who  have  no  covered  play-ground,  especially  in  so 
humid  a  climate  as  that  of  England.  While  at  play,  ihey  are 
suf)erintcnded  by  beadles,  of  whom  there  are  four,  one  having 
charge  of  each  court.  The  beadles  also  superintend  the  boya 
at  rising  and  washing,  and  one  of  them  has  cliargc  of  the  small 
gate,  which  is  commonly  open,  and  prevents  any  pupil  from 
egress  without  a  pass.  This  only  applies  to  the  younger  pupils, 
the  Grecians,  as  already  stated,  having  free  egress  except  dur- 
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ing  school  hours  and  after  night  The  steward,  besides  his  duties 
already  generally  mentioned,  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  boys  while  at  play  and  at  meaia;  no  boy  can  be  absent 
from  meals  without  his  authority,  and  he  may  punish  by  con- 
finement to  bounds  or  to  the  room  any  infringements  of  good 
order.  He  regulates  not  only  the  receipts,  but  the  delivery  of 
provisions,  in  which  offices  he  is  assisted  by  boys  detailed  for 
the  purpose.  The  pupils,  under  his  direction,  receive  the  pro- 
visions, and  serve  and  clear  ihe  tables.  Some  of  these  offices 
are  rewards,  and  carry  with  thera  small  gratifications  in  the 
way  of  leaves  to  be  absent  from  bounds,  &.C.,  others  arc  punish- 
ments for  faults  committed.  The  diet  is  plain,  but  wholesome; 
the  mode  of  serving  the  table,  the  utensils,  &c.,  are,  however, 
antique  in  the  extreme.  The  matron  sends  the  portions  for  their 
tables  to  the  nurses,  who  distribute  to  ihc  boys  and  one  of  the 
Grecians,  or  deputy  Grecians,  the  nurse  superintending,  carves, 
while  the  boys  who  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  act  as  waiters. 
A  portion  of  Scripture  and  a  prayer  are  read,  and  grace  said  or 
Sling,  before  beginning  the  meal;  thanks  are  returned  at  the 
close,  and  the  dining-hall  is  vacated  at  signals  from  the  steward, 
who  presides.  Besides  the  regular  meals  three  times  a  day, 
bread  is  distributed  once,  one  of  the  boys  carrying  a  basket, 
and  another  serving.  Of  the  various  offices  filled  by  the  boys, 
I  found  it  impossible  to  discriminate  those  considered  marks  of 
dishonour  from  the  others,  but  usage  has  rendered  the  artificial 
distinctions  jHjrfecily  familiar  to  the  pupils.  What  remains  of 
the  provisions  after  meals  is  distributed  to  the  poor. 

Clothing.  The  supply  of  clothing  consists  of  two  suits  every 
year,  and  is  ample  to  keep  the  boys  looking  neat.  Their  cos- 
tume is  surprisingly  antique,  being,  in  fact,  the  same  which  was 
adopted  at  or  near  the  period  of  the  foundation,  and  from  which 
the  popular  name  of  the  Blue-coal  School  is  derived.  As  it  is 
entirely  inapplicable  to  the  use  of  a  modern  school,  I  may  pass 
over  the  subject  with  one  remark,  however,  bearing  upon  the 
hcahh.  The  cap  is  so  small  as  to  afford  a  very  inconsiderable 
protection  to  the  head,  and  being  inconvenient  is,  in  fact,  not 
used  at  all,  so  that  both  out  and  in  doors,  these  boys  appear 
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with  bare  heads.  Tfiat  tliis  has  an  effect  in  preventing  com- 
plaints of  the  head,  such  as  ring- worms  and  scald-Iieads,  I 
malvC  no  doubt  from  observation,  and  in  some  climates,  or 
when  weather  permits,  the  practice  is,  I  believe,  beneficial.  It 
prevails  even  more  extensively  on  the  continent  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  tiie  pupils  of  Mr.  Fellen- 
berg's  school,  at  Ilofwy!,  in  Switzerland,  going  bare  headed, 
without  inconvenience,  out  of  doors,  when  I  required  a  fu-e 
within. 

The  mending  is  done  on  the  premises,  the  clothes  being  re- 
paired by  die  nurses,  and  the  shoes  by  a  workman  constantly 
employed  for  the  purpose.  The  regulation  requiring  the  pupils 
(o  wear  the  uniform  of  the  school  when  absent  on  leave  from 
its  bounds,  acts  as  a  great  stimulus  to  neatness  and  tJie  care  of 
clothing. 

Cleanliness.  This  subject  has  attracted  much  attention  here, 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  arrangements 
for  promoting  cleanliness.  Fornxerly,  the  boys  of  one  dormi- 
tory washed  in  common  in  a  trough,  and  wiped  upon  one 
towel.  Thus  any  disease  of  the  head  or  eyes  was  propagated 
rapidly  and  certainly,  and  the  want  of  cleanliness  tended  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  such  diseases.  Besides  a  large  lava- 
tory, capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  boys,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  each  dormitory 
has  now  an  adjacent  smalJcr  lavatory,  well  supplied  with  waler; 
the  boys  enter  by  squads,  and  each  has  a  stream  of  running 
water  in  which  to  wash,  a  towel,  soap,  tooth-brush,  &.c.  Be- 
sides washing  twice  a  day,  their  feet  are  washed  once  a  week 
in  winter,  and  oftcncr  in  summer.  These  precautions  should 
be  multiplied  during  summer  with  us,  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  our  climate. 

The  boys  sleep  on  iron  bedsteads,  one  in  each  bed,  the  bed- 
ding being  supplied  at  the  discretion  of  the  matron.  They  make 
their  own  beds,  clean  their  shoes,  and  do  other  offices  of  police 
and  domestic  economy,  as  already  stated.  The  sweeping  of 
the  dormitories  is  a  punishment  inflicted  for  oflences  in  the 
ward,  for  laziness,  or  slovenliness. 
11 
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Sickness.  The  sick  are  taken  care  of  by  the  nurses,  at  the 
infirmary,  a  building  apart  from  the  schools  and  dormitories, 
and  cases  which  may  be  infectious  or  contagious  are  treated 
in  separate  wards.  An  apothecary,  who  prescribes  in  common 
cases,  resides  upon  the  premises,  and  the  consulting  physician 
attends  at  the  hospital  once  a  week  regularly,  and  whenever 
sent  for.  There  is  a  small  dispensary  attached  to  the  infirmary. 
The  diet  of  the  boys  in  the  infirmary  is  under  the  control  of 
the  physicians,  and,  of  course,  differs  in  general  from  that  of 
the  pupils  in  health.  It  is  prepared  by  one  of  the  infirmary 
nurses,  who  has  a  small  fund' advanced,  for  the  disbursements 
of  which  she  is  responsible:  the  nurse  has  an  assistant,  when 
necessary.  The  friends  of  the  sick  boys,  who  visit  them,  are 
not  allowed  to  bring  in  any  article  of  food  or  medicine,  unless 
by  permission  of  the  apothecary. 
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ORFHAN-HOUSES  OF  GERMANY. 

Having  completed  an  account  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
eleemosynary  institutions  of  Great  Britain  which  I  visited,  I 
proceed  nexl,  according  to  the  plan  already  sketched,  to  liiose 
of  Germany.  I  have  found  it  impossible,  without  describing  in- 
stitutions of  inferior  note,  to  give  the  South  of  Germany  its  pro- 
portion of  notice,  and,  after  much  reflection,  have  concluded 
to  confine  myself,  in  reference  to  it,  to  an  account  of  the 
Orphan-house  of  Prague.  I  might,  indeed,  have  added  that 
of  Stuttgard,  in  Wurtemberg;  but  having  been  there  during  a 
time  of  vacation,  I  have  collected  only  printed  results  in  relation 
to  it,  and  nothing  from  personal  observation.  The  institution 
of  Frankfort  on  Maine,  belongs,  geographically,  to  those  of  the 
middle  of  Germany,  though  I  am  aware  that  the  city  is  con- 
sidered by  its  people  to  lean  in  feelings  and  manners  to  the 
south. 

This  chapter  will  include  a  description  of  the  Orphan-house  of 
Hamburgh,  a  notice  of  that  of  Altona,  a  description  of  the 
Franke  Foundations  at  Plalle,  of  the  Military  Orphan-house  at 
Potsdam,  a  statement  of  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the  Mili- 
tary Orphan-house  at  Annaburg,  in  Prussia,  a  notice  of  the  Civil 
Orphan-houses  at  and  near  Potsdam,  a  description  of  the  Or- 
phan-house of  Frankfort  on  Maine,  and  of  the  School  for  Sol- 
diers' Children  at  Struppen,  near  Dresden,  and  of  the  Orphan- 
house  of  St.  John,  at  Prague. 

ORPHANHOUSE  AT  HAMBURGH. 

The  Orphan-house  at  Hamburgh  was  considered,  not  many 
years  since,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Germany,  It 
had  attached  to  it,  or  ratlier  growing  out  of  it,  a  seminary  for 
teachers,  tho  benefits  of  which  were  feJt  not  only  within,  but 
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without  the  establishment,  and  the  arrangements  for  education 
were  considered  to  be  well  matured  and  administered. 

I  propose  first  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  the  institution 
was,  and  then  to  notica  its  present  condition;  both  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  establishment  appearing  to  me  fraught  with 
instruction.  In  general,  if  an  institution  fails,  it  is  more  from 
the  inefEciency  of  its  teachers  than  from  defects  in  its  arrange- 
ments. An  efficient  teacher  may  supply  many  deficiencies  in  a 
plan,  but  there  are  some  cases,  of  which  this  is  one,  in  which  a 
defective  organization  places  the  remedy  beyond  the  teacher's 
reach. 

Hislonj,  Buildings,  ^-c.  The  establishment  was  founded  by 
the  exertions  of  two  refugee  noblemen  from  Holland,  Dc  Greve 
and  Van  Pclkum,  in  1597.  It  was  commenced  in  an  old 
church  granted  to  the  trustees,  among  whom  were  its  founders, 
and  the  present  buildings  were  not  erected  until  1783-5.  The 
pecuniary  resources,  the  number  and  kind  of  pupils,  and  the 
general  arrangements,  have  varied  frequently.  The  revenues, 
which  depended  in  part  on  payments  to  be  made  from  chnrch 
funds,  were  often  inadet^uate  to  support  the  number  of  pupils, 
which  at  one  lime  rose  as  high  as  eight  hundred.  Means 
were  provided  for  introducing  foundlings  into  the  house  with- 
out exposure,  which,  after  trial,  were  abandoned,  though  the 
house  is  still  a  foundling  liospital.*  Among  the  arrangements  for 
teaching  deserving  of  notice,  the  rudiments  of  a  mutual  instruc- 
tion system  were  introduced  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,and 
a  method  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  together,  which  has 
been  since,  in  an  improved  form,  introduced  with  good  effect, 
was  adopted  about  the  same  time.  Both  resulted  from  a  desire 
for  undue  economy;  the  first,  to  economise  teachers,  the  second 
books,  and  neither  appear,  in  the  form  in  which  thev  were 
tried,  to  have  had  any  success.  The  spirit  which  prompted 
these  experiments  was  not  of  the  kind  to  render  them  effective, 

*  To  tho  credit  of  the  mord»  of  Hamburgh  I  ouglit  to  mention  Ibat,  %i  pre- 
sent, not  moro  Uion  one  foundling  a  year,  on  the  nvcragc,  i»  received  nt  thui 
house.  TliD  nicanR  ol*  introducing  (Jiem  rcrorrcd  to  in  tlie  text,  was  by  a  lum- 
ing-boz,  simitar  to  Uiat  sUU  used  at  tJie  Foundling  Uospitid  of  Paris. 


if  the  ideas  had  been  ever  so  good.  The  mortality  in  this 
house  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  fre- 
quently as  higfi  as  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  It  has 
been  in  tliis  century  reduced  as  low  as  three. 

The  present  buildings  are  in  general  commodious,  wanting, 
however,  the  requisite  accommodations  for  the  families  of  the 
masters,  who,  when  married,  must  live  off  the  premises,  an  evil, 
the  effects  of  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  There  are  two 
divisions  of  the  house,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls,  and  a 
chapel  common  to  both  sexes.  On  the  boys'  side  there  arc  three 
class-rooms,  a  large  room  for  singing  and  writing  lessons,  a 
room  for  tailor's  work,  in  which  the  boys  make  and  mend 
their  own  clothes,  an  extensive  lavatory,  and  a  bath-house;  a 
dining-hall  below  stairs,  and  dormitories  above.  The  sick 
wards  are  in  the  upper  stories,  in  a  building  joining  the  two 
wings.  The  trustees  have  a  meeting-room  in  the  house,  and 
the  economist  (steward),  rooms  for  his  family.* 

The  institution  is  governed  by  thirteen  trustees,  consisting  of 
the  first  burgomaster  of  the  city  as  president,  of  two  senators, 
two  aldermen,  and  eight  other  members,  usually  merchants, 
who  are  elected  by  the  city  councils,  and  one  of  whom  goes 
out  every  year. 

Jldmission,  ^c.  Fatherless  children  below  eight  years  of 
age  may  be  admitted  at  any  time.  If  healthy,  the  children 
are  boarded  out  until  they  reach  eight  years,  if  not  healthy, 
they  are  placed  in  the  sick  wards.  Every  tliree  months,  chil- 
dren of  eight  years  old  or  over,  who  are  living  out,  become 
members  of  the  family  within  the  house.  At  fourteen  tlie 
child  is  apprenticed  and  leaves  the  institution.  Formerly, 
as  already  stated,  those  who  were  fit  for  the  occupation,  were 
instructed  as  teachers  in  the  school  itself.  Not  less  than  five 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  found  thus  qualified,  and  willing 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  laborious  occupation  of  school- 
masters.   The  teacher's  class  contained  usually  from  eight  to 

♦  Tlie  small  size  of  the  kitchen  required  among  tliese  people  to  supply  four 
hundred  children  witli  food,  would  appcu  incredible  to  tbose  used  to  the  arrant- 
meats  of  Cngland  oud  tlic  United  Stal«8. 
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twelve  individuals.  The  plan  of  education  which  follows  ex- 
isted at  that  time- 

Iidclkclual  and  Mwal  Education.  This  was  declared  to  be 
of  a  kind  adapted  to  fit  a  child  for  some  "useful  calling"  and 
excluding  the  higher  branches  of  education. 

The  pupils  were  divided  into  five  classes.  First,  the  elemen- 
tary class,  subdivided  according  to  its  numbers  into  four  or 
five  sections,  and  instructed  by  pupils  of  the  house  who  were 
preparing  as  teachers.  On  entering  this  class  the  children  were 
usually  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  and  they  remain- 
ed in  it  two  years,  passing,  every  six  months,  into  a  higher  di- 
vision. The  studies  in  tliis  class  were — first,  exercises  of  speech 
and  thought,  orally,  the  teachers  following  Von  Turk's  Percep- 
tions  by  the  Senses,  or  Puhlman's  Book  of  Nature.*  Second, 
reading  by  the  phonic  method,  which  will  be  described  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  Report.  Third,  arithmetic,  especially 
mental  arithmetic,  according  to  Pestalozzi's  method.  The  four 
ground  rules  were  taught  in  the  higher  division. 

Fourth,  elementary  geometry,  notions  of  form,  measure,  and 
construction.  Fifth,  writing,  accordiug  to  the  method  used  by 
Pertalozzi. 

Ncitlier  of  the  books  used  for  the  exercises  of  induction  have, 
I  believe,  been  translated  into  English,  nor  have  equivalent  ones 
been  published  in  our  language.  The  admirable  Lessons  on  Ob- 
jects, by  Miss  Mayo,  arc  designed  for  children  more  advanced 
in  attainments  and  culture  than  these,  tliough  not  in  age.  The 
iiifant-schooJ  lessons  on  objects  practised  in  many  of  the  English 
schools,  would  come  nearer  to  the  requirements  of  this  class^ 
but  are  still  of  a  diderenl  kind  from  those  adopted  by  Von  Turk 
atid  Pohlman.  Indeed,  as  the  locality  of  a  school,  the  school-room 
itself,  and  the  implements  for  teaching  afTord  the  most  instruc- 
tive objects  for  beginning  with  these  lessons,  they  must  vary  in 
a  great  degree  with  the  school  itself,  and  none  other  than  a 
general  guide  can  be  given  to  a  teacher,  which,  however,  would 

*  I  insert  the  names  of  tlie  text-books,  because  lltcy  give  an  idea  in  their  tides 
i>r  the  nature  of  the  exercises.  The  niuucs  of  the  others  ore  suppresBed.  The/ 
arc  to  be  found  in  tho  college  library. 
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be  amply  sufficient  for  one  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
method.  It  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  all  instruction, 
preparing  a  basis  for  clcmenlary  arithmetic,  natural  philosophy, 
natural  liistory,  grammar,  geography,  gcometr}',  and  morals.  Its 
importance  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  seeing  it  well  practised. 

Mental  arithmetic  having  been  long  used  in  our  schools  and 
in  those  of  England,  we  have  many  excellent  works  on  the 
subject  It  serves  admirably  to  strengthen  the  memory  for  ab- 
stractions, to  give  the  concentration  of  mind  required  to  draw 
conclusions  rapidly,  when  surrounded  by  persons  and  things 
tending  to  interfere  with  close  thought  As  it  comes  to  its  results 
rather  by  ingenious  processes  than  by  rule,  it  gives  great  readi- 
ness in  inventing  methods  in  cases  having  reference  to  quantity. 

For  the  elementary  notions  of  form,  our  boots  arc  again 
much  behind  the  Gorman  school-books,  tliougli  lately  Mr.  Rei- 
ner hag  supplied  in  part  this  deficiency.*  As  a  basis  for  geo- 
metry, for  the  useful  exercises  of  geometrical  analysis,  and  as 
giving  to  the  young  mind  clear  ideas  of  the  connexion  between 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  I  have  seen  no  exercises  equal  to  them. 

Pestalozzi's  wTiting  method  is  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
mark; in  general  it  applies  belter  to  the  formation  of  the  Ger- 
man  written  letters  than  to  ours. 

In  182G-7,  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  pupils  were  instructed  in  this  class  by  the 
pupils  who  were  serving  their  novitiate  as  teachers. 

After  passing  through  the  elementary  class,  the  pupils  enter- 
ed one  of  the  three  parallel  classes,  so  called  because  they  pur- 
sued the  same  studios  and  consisted  of  individuals  of  nearly 
the  same  age.  They  remained  in  one  of  these  classes  generally 
two  years,  or  until  nearly  thirteen  years  of  age.  Each  parallel 
class  was  composed  of  two  divisions,  and  had  one  teacher.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  were  as  follows: — First,  Religious  in- 
struction, Bibie  history,  and  the  Lutheran  Catechism,  Trefurt's 
Bible  stories.     Second,  German  grammar.     Third,  arithmetic, 

•  Leasona  on  Number;  The  Muster's  Manual,  by  C.  Reiner,  London,  1835; 
Leamu  on  Form,  by  Cliarlut  Reiner,  L<ondoii,  1837. 
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and  geometry,  according  to  Von  Tiirk's  method.  Fourlli>  useful 
knowledge,  the  teacher  using  Hoffman's  Instructor  in  Natural 
Objects,  and  Zechariah's  Geography.  Fifth,  rhetorical  reading. 

The  subjects  of  study  and  works  used,  probably  require  some 
comment.  The  religious  instruction  was  given  in  the  lower 
classes  orally,  by  the  relation  of  some  of  the  principal  Bible 
stories,  with  an  exposition  of  their  moral ;  in  the  higher  classes 
by  the  selection  of  the  historical  portion  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  to  be  read  by  the  pupils,  and  then  by  drawing  their 
attention,  in  a  familiar  lecture,  to  the  moral  of  the  history,  and 
by  unfolding  also  its  application.  Frequent  explanations  of  the 
peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  the  nations  treated  of  in  the 
sacred  volume,  and  of  the  natural  history  of  the  East,  throw  a 
great  charm  about  this  kind  of  instruction.  The  feelings  and 
dispositions  of  tlie  children  are  ascertained  by  their  answers  to 
the  questions  put  by  the  teachers,  and  thus  the  lesson  is  made  a 
powerful  means  of  moral  training. 

The  Manual  of  Magnitude  and  Form  by  Von  Tiirk,  is  another 
one  of  his  useful  productions,  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
translated;  it  is  the  result  of  his  practice  in  teaching,  and  con- 
tains much  that  is  good  in  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  two 
sciences  of  number  and  extension. 

The  term  "useful  knowledge,"  by  its  limitation  to  certain 
subjects,  being  calculated  to  throw  other  important  ones  into 
the  shade,  is  certainly  objectionable.  By  it,  however,  is  under- 
stood a  combination  of  the  study  of  the  natural  productions  of 
the  earth  with  its  natural  and  artificial  divisions,  and  the  history 
of  its  inhabitants,  or  a  comhination  of  geography,  history,  and 
natural  history,  admirably  calculated  to  interest  the  pupil  deeply 
in  the  elements  of  these  branches. 

The  parallel  classes  were  united  for  instruction  in  arithmetic 
and  writing,  the  lower  divisions  of  the  former  having  their  les- 
sons in  llie  morning,  the  higher  in  the  afternoon.  All  the  pu- 
pils having  a  taste  for  drawing  attended  the  drawing  class,  and 
the  elder  boys  received  lessons  in  vocal  music. 

There  were  half  yearly  examinations  in  presence  of  the 
trustees  on  these  subjects. 
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This  instruction  completed  the  intellectual  course  of  the  pu- 
pils hi  general,  who  were  bound  to  trades  on  leaving  the  insti- 
tution. Those  who  displayed  the  necessary  tntelligence  and 
other  qualities  which  promised  that  ihey  would  make  instruc- 
tors, after  passing  through  the  studies  of  this  class,  entered 
the  Select  Class,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
teacher,  the  catechist  of  the  house,  and  pursued  the  following 
course : 

First.  Religious  instruction,  Bible  explanations,  and  the  larger 
Lutheran  Catechism.  Second.  Mathematics.  Third.  Ger- 
man. Exercises  of  styie.  Fourth.  Physics,  by  familiar  lec- 
tures. Fifth.  Technology  and  natural  history,  by  familiar  lec- 
tures and  tfie  examination  of  specimens.  Sixth.  Geography. 
Seventh.    History,  particularly  of  Germany. 

To  render  the  instruction  in  "useful  knowledge,"  physics,  and 
technology  eflicient,  a  small  collection  of  models,  apparatus, 
and  products  of  nature,  art,  and  manufactures;  a  solar  micro- 
scope, planetarium,  &.C.,  were  provided ;  this  collection  still 
remains,  but  is  by  no  means  extended  enough  to  meet  the 
teacher's  wishes.  Nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  due 
efl'ect  of  such  studies  as  collections,  tiic  specimens  of  which 
the  pupil  can  handle  himself.  From  tlicm  ho  can  learn  by  his 
own  observation,  and  may  be  led  to  further  observation  by  his 
own  reflection  and  awakened  curiosity.  Such  a  collection  as 
this  must  be  expensive,  and  hence  it  is  seldom  seen.  In  the  La 
Martiniere  school  of  Lyons,  such  collections  and  methods  form 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  establishment,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  particularly  hereafter.  We  are  most  favourably 
situated  for  carrying  out  this  principle,  and,  if  it  be  once  prac- 
tically demonstrated,  even  partially,  the  board  will,  I  am  sure, 
encounter  the  expense  of  its  complete  development,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  results. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  heretofore  mentioned  are  still  re- 
quired  to  be  taught,  but  the  plan  of  classification  is  entirely 
changed.  The  boys  are  now  divided  into  three  classes,  one  of 
which  contains  children  of  the  ages  of  fourteen,  eleven,  and 
eight  years;  another  oi  thirteen,  ten,  and  seven;  a  third  ol 
12 
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twelve,  nine,  and  six;  the  same  individuals  remaining  with  the 
same  teacher  throughout  their  course.  The  least  reflection 
will  render  it  obvious  lliat  the  instruction  of  ttiree  divisions  of 
a  class  in  such  very  different  stages  of  progress,  by  one  teacher, 
is  impossible.  If  the  instruction  is  addressed  to  the  highest  divi- 
sion, it  is  loo  high  for  the  lowest,  and  if  to  the  lowest,  it  does 
not  employ  the  highest.  The  active  mind  of  the  catechist, 
whose  recitations  I  attended,  had  adopted  various  devices  to 
obviate  this  difficulty,  but  in  vain.  Even  in  the  religious  in- 
struction, which  may  be  considered  as  more  appropriately  ad- 
dressed than  any  other  branch,  to  various  intelligences,  it  was 
obvious  that  a  part  of  the  class  answered  too  readily,  and  the 
instruction  was  lost  to  another  part,  who  did  not  even  under- 
stand the  answers  of  tlieir  comrades.  In  the  lectures  on  phy- 
sics and  on  technology,  the  case  was,  of  course,  much  worse. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  the  difficuUies  inherent  in  such  a  plan 
remediabla  It  thus  happens  that  an  arrangement  which,  to 
persons  not  conversant  practically  with  instruction,  may  seem  to 
realize  some  leading  ideas  of  equality  or  emulation  among  teach- 
ers, or  the  like,  may  bring  destruction  upon  an  entire  system. 

In  the  school  for  teachers  attached  to  the  Orphan-house,  as 
has  been  stated,  there  were  always  from  eight  to  twelve  pupils, 
who  remained  four  years  preparing  for  their  duties.  Tfie  first 
two  years  were  devoted  to  theoretical  studies;  the  second  em- 
braced, also,  the  practice  of  leaching.  In  tlie  former  years 
they  extended  tlieir  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  of  the  German  and 
French  languages,  of  mathematics  and  physics,  of  drawing 
and  gymnastics,  and  were  taught  the  theory  of  music,  practis- 
ing on  the  piano.  The  last  years  they  studied  anthropology, 
the  art  of  teaching,  the  liistory  of  the  science  of  teacliing,  and 
of  its  methods.  During  the  latter  period  they  were  engaged  in 
teaching  under  the  eye  of  the  catechist,  or  of  the  other  masters. 
They  were  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  at  en- 
tering the  class,  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  and  also  at  its 
close.  This  experiment  is,  in  all  respects,  an  encouraging  one. 
The  number  of  pupils  having  capacity  and  willingness  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  occupation  of  teachkig  was  nearly  live  per  cent. 
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of  the  whole  school.  While  receiving  their  special  education, 
they  were  confcrring  a  benefit  on  the  institution  by  acting  as 
teachers,  and,  subscf[Hently,  diil'used  the  excellent  methods  in 
which  they  had  been  traiiicd  tlirough  their  own  and  neighbour- 
ing corntnunitios. 

I  pass  now  to  the  moral  education,  which,  except  in  the 
witlidrawing  of  the  influence  of  the  select  class  and  other  de- 
tails, remains  nearly  as  heretofore.  The  moral  education  is 
promoted,  first,  by  the  attendance  in  the  chapel,  by  prayers, 
morning  and  evening,  and  by  religious  instruction  in  the  school. 
Second,  by  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers,  in  turns,  during 
the  hours  of  play.  At  present,  the  married  teachers  not  being 
in  the  house,  this  superintendence  is  confided  to  the  porters, 
which  thus  changes  its  character.  I  have  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  observation  in  reference  to  this  point,  and  feel  that 
a  proper  method  of  providing  for  superintendence  out  of  school 
hours,  is  difficult  to  devise.  If  the  teacher  is  thus  employed, 
he  is  worn  out  by  the  additional  labour;  and  if  the  pupils  arc 
confided  to  an  inferior  person,  he  has  neither  the  influence  nor 
the  qualities  of  observation  of  a  teacher,  and  thus  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  education  is  lost,  namnly,  that  of  the  play- 
ground. The  ample  endowment  of  the  Girard  College  requires 
that  the  interests  of  our  pupils  should  always  prevail  over  pe- 
cuniary considerations,  and  in  this  view  we  should  prefer  in- 
creasing the  corps  of  teaclicrs  beyond  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  duties  of  instruction,  tliat  one  or  more  of  them  in 
the  several  departments  may  be  on  duty  as  superintendents, 
especially  in  the  lower  schools.  Well  trained  pupils  of  the  elder 
classes  will  make  their  best  assistants. 

The  superintendence  in  the  dormitories  and  in  the  lavatory 
of  this  institution  rests  always  with  the  porter,  who  is  assisted 
by  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  selected  for  this  purpose  from  among 
the  boys. 

Third.  Moral  training  is  eflccted  by  varied  occupation  of  the 
hours  not  devoted  to  school,  particularly  by  handicrafts  and 
exercise.  At  present,  the  only  mechanical  employment  is  one 
which  is  ill  suited  to  the  pirpils,  because  entirely  sedentary,  that 
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of  tailoring.  It  is  true  that  general  manual  dexterity  is  ac- 
quired by  this  trade,  and  that  it  may,  in  some  circumstances, 
be  of  utility  in  afier  life;  but  to  keep  tlie  pupils  at  work  merely 
on  account  of  the  saving  to  be  effected  in  making  their  clothes, 
ig  carrying  it  to  an  extent  which  interferes  with  their  proper 
physical  education.  Fourtli,  Moral  education  is  promoted  by 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  former  consisting  in  presents  of 
books  and  money,  in  pereiiission  to  walk  at  hours  not  allowed 
to  others,  in  doing  the  errands  of  the  house  in  tOMn ;  the  latter 
in  private  admonitions,  exclusion  from  ttie  play-ground  and 
from  the  walking-parties,  confinement,  reports  to  the  trustees, 
and,  if  necessary,  flogging.  In  order  to  prevent  the  improper 
use  of  money  given  to  the  children,  the  larger  sums  arc  depo- 
sited with  the  steward,  and  they  receive  parts  of  these  deposits 
in  coin  of  the  house.  This  money  the  porter  is  allowed  to  ex- 
pend for  them  for  its  full  value,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  pu- 
pils. As  a  reward  for  diligence  and  good  conduct,  the  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  visit  their  relations  four  times  a  year,  and 
iheir  relations  may  visit  them  once  a  month.  During  the  gene- 
ral holidays,  the  principal  ones  being  before  Easter,  leaves  of 
absence  may  be  grante<l  to  pupils  whose  relations  wish  to  re- 
ceive them. 

Physical  Education.  Thfi  diet  is  plain  and  would  be  con- 
sidered with  us  scanty;  the  breakfast  is  of  bread  and  milk,  the 
dinner  of  soup  and  vegetables,  with  boiled  meat,  and  rarely 
roasted  meat,  fruit  being  occasionally  given  in  addition  in  the 
summer;  in  the  aflernoon,  ryt  bread  and  water;  in  the  evening, 
wheat  bread  and  milk. 

The  pupils  wash  their  faces  and  hands  three  times  a  day  in 
cold  water.  The  lavatory  is  at  present  a  separate  building,  in 
the  yard  of  the  orphan-house.  Each  boy  has  his  basin  of  por- 
celain placed  in  a  trough,  and  a  whole  series  of  basins  may  be 
filled  and  emptied  at  once,  so  that  the  monitor  in  charge  of  the 
division  is  enabled  to  regulate  the  time  of  washing.  In  sum- 
mer ihey  bathe  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  clothing  is  simjile  but  sufficient,  consisting  of  a  round- 
about, vest,  and  pantaloons  of  blue  clolh  for  ihe  in-door  winter 
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dress.  Besides  walking  occasionally,  the  pupils  formerly  had 
regular  lessons  in  gymnastics;  the  exercises  are  still  kept  up, 
but  are  voluntary.  Military  exercises  are  sometimes  practised. 
In  winter,  the  yard,  which  may  be  in  part  covered  with  water 
for  the  purpose,  affords  a  place  for  skating.  Formerly  the  pu- 
pils were  taught  turner's  work,  and  the  making  of  pasteboard 
boxes,  &c.,  but  these  employments  have  been  discontinued. 
The  tailor's  work  can  hardly  be  considered  as  promoting  the 
physical  education. 

The  provision  for  the  sick  has  already  been  alluded  to.  A 
physician  and  surgeon  visit  the  house  daily,  and  the  sick  are 
under  the  charge  of  a  nurse  and  assistant 

The  order  of  the  day  is  as  follows: 

The  pupils  rise  at  half  past  five  in  summer,  and  six  in  winter, 
wash  and  dress,  at  seven  o'clock  breakfast,  from  eight  to  half 
past  eleven  are  in  school,  at  twelve  dine,  play  from  one  to  two, 
J  are  in  school  from  two  to  four,  receive  a  luncheon  of  bread,  and 
are  permitted  to  exercise  from  four  to  half  past  four,  are  in  school 
from  half  past  four  to  six,  are  occupied  with  military  exercises 
and  walking,  or  walking  and  play,  from  six  to  eight,  at  eight 
sup  and  have  prayers,  and  retire  at  nine  o'clock.  Thus  seven 
hours  are  occupied  in  school  and  study,  five  are  allotted  to  both 
exercise  and  recreation,  three  hours  to  three  hours  and  a-half 
to  domestic  matters,  and  eight  and  a-half  to  nine  fiours  to  sleep. 

Domestic  Economy,  The  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pu- 
pils of  this  institution  cost,  in  1836,  one  hundred  and  five  thou- 
sand and  eighty  marcs  banco,  or  about  thirty  thousand  dollars; 
llie  cost  of  each  was  therefore  about  fifty-six  dollars.  Of 
these  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pupils,  the  four  hundred 
which  arc  in  the  house  require  for  attendance,  (fee,  diree 
nurses,  two  cooks,  three  female  servants,  and  three  male  ser- 
vants, of  whom  one  is  the  porter;  the  female  pupils,  however, 
do  much  of  the  work  of  the  entire  house. 


ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  ALTONA. 
While  at  Hamburgh,  I  visited  the  Orplian-house  and  schools 
attached  to  it,  in  Altona  in  Denmark.    The  number  of  orphans 
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here  educated  Is  sixty-two.  The  system  of  instruction  is  that 
adopted  generally  in  tlie  public  schools  of  Denmark,  and  is  a 
modified  Lancastrian  method,  the  lower  classes  being  taught 
by  monitors  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  and  the  upper 
classes  being  taught  by  the  teacher  himself.  It  does  not  appear 
to  ine  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  method,  but 
rather  briefly  to  state  my  conclusions.  The  instruction  of  the 
elementary  classes,  it  is  assumed,  may  be  left  in  a  degree 
to  monitors,  the  lessons  being  revised  by  the  teachers.  The 
monitors,  however,  did  not  succeed  as  far  as  I  could  discern 
in  communicating  true  instruction,  and  in  their  hands  the  me- 
thod of  Pestalozzi  degenerated  into  a  mechanical  and  lifeless 
routine. 

Upon  such  a  basis  I  believe  that  no  teacher  can  possibly 
succeed  in  raising  a  proper  intellectual  superstructure.  I  did 
not  pass  sufiicient  time  here  to  enable  me  to  give  a  proper  prac- 
tical judgment  of  all  the  results  of  tliis  system,  yet  I  may  bo  al- 
lowed to  support  the  opinion  just  advanced  by  the  negative 
evidence,  that,  as  far  as  I  saw  the  upper  classes,  there  was 
nothing  which  contradicted  it. 

WhiJc  visiting  the  lower  classes  of  one  of  the  public  schools 
near  the  orphan-house,  with  an  intelligent  teacher,  the  inefficient 
instruction  in  arithmetic  by  the  monitors  particularly  struck  me, 
and  the  fact  tliat  the  spiritless  repetition  of  a  string  of  sentences 
from  the  Peslalozzian  course  of  addition,  and  a  merely  me- 
chanical use  of  the  illustrations  by  blocks  by  the  monitors,  fail- 
ed entirely  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  subject  to  the  class, 
who  in  general  appeared  listless  and  inattentive.  The  teacher 
took  up  the  instruction,  and  immediately  the  whole  scene  ap- 
peared changed,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  interested 
and  attentive  hearers,  who,  under  similar  instruction,  would  have 
proved  learners. 

FRANKE  FOUNDATIONS  AT  UALLE. 

The  Orphan-house  of  Ilallc  lias  clustered  around  it  the  vari- 
ous foundations  known  by  tlic  name  of  its  founder,  Professor 
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Franbe,*  of  the  University  of  Halle.  This  institution  has  pro- 
bably been  more  influential  than  any  oUier  in  promotinf»  the 
cause  of  the  fatiierlcss,  having  led  to  similar  establishments,  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  witFi  very  small  means,  tracing  its  origin 
to  the  education  of  four  fatherless  child  rem  in  the  house  of 
Franke,  then  settled  as  a  clergyman  at  Halle.  This  orphan- 
house  was  established  in  1695,  and  successively  the  various 
foundations  now  connected  with  it  have  been  added,  all  of 
which  arc  made  to  minister  to  the  maintenance  or  education 
of  the  orphans.     They  may  be  thus  divided.f 

First.  Those  exclusively  devoted  to  puqioscs  of  revenue,  and 
which  include  establishments  for  the  sale  of  books,  drugs,  and 
medicines.  Second.  The  schools,  six  in  number,  viz.  an  ele- 
mentary free  school  for  boys  and  girls,  a  "higher"  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  a  superior  school  for  girls,  a  "real  school"  for 
boys,  a  Latin  school,  and  a  "pa;dagogium."J  Third.  The 
educational  institutions.^  These  comprise  the  orphan-house, 
the  boarding  institution,  and  the  pajdagogium. 

These  establishments  not  only  provide  the  public  instruction 
of  different  grades,  required  by  the  citizens  of  Halle,  but  col- 
lect pupils  from  other  parts  of  Prussia.  As  \vc  are  especially 
concerned  with  the  orphan-iiouse,  I  shall  only  briefly  give  an 
account  of  the  intention  of  the  other  educational  institutions, 
make  some  general  remarks  on  the  schools,  and,  omitting  iho 
first  division,  whicli  sufficiently  explains  itself,  pass  on  at  once 
to  an  account  of  the  orphan-house. 

The  educational  institutions  serve  as  the  homes  of  the  cWr- 
dren  who  are  collected  here,  and  who  use  the  schools  in  com- 


•  Froake  waa  Professor  of  Greek  and  Oiieotal  Literature,  nnd  pantor  of  a 
church  at  Glauca,  a  subarb  of  Hollc,  where  he  resided. 

t  Tills  division  ia  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Nicincyer,  Uie  director  of  tlicsc  foundationj, 
to  whose  kindnena  I  owe  U>e  pailiculurB  which  I  give  in  respect  to  them,  and  on 
opportunity  of  visiting-  those  parts  of  U»e  establialuncnt  more  iinmcdialclj  btax- 
ing  upon  the  objects  of  my  mission. 

i  These  namcB  will  be  fuund  cvpluiried  subsc^^oently. 

§  TfaU  term  is  used  here  i»  contra(li<.tirtctiun  ta  instruction,  by  education  be- 
ing intended  training;  uJion  tlio  pupil  is  not  in  school. 
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mon  with  the  day  scholars  from  the  town.  All  the  huiidings 
containing  these  various  estaljlishmcnts  are  arranged  about 
courts,  which  communicate  with  each  other,  so  that  the  whole 
series  is  closely  connected.  They  are  very  plain,  having  been 
erected  with  a  view  to  furnish  the  necessary  accommodations 
with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure. 

The  Boardhig  Institution  is  a  large  establishment,  intended 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  pupils  when  not  occupied  in 
school.  The  boys  residing  in  it  are  under  the  direction  of 
tutors,  each  of  whom  has  a  division  to  superintend,  and  in  re- 
lation to  which  he  is  to  supply  the  place  of  the  pareiiL  As 
many  as  eight  pupils  occupy  a  room,  (1ms  making  the  expenses  of 
lodging  but  trilling,  and  rendering  the  institulinn  entirely  acces- 
sible to  the  middle  ranks  of  society.*  The  schools  which  the 
boys  attend  are  selected  in  reference  to  their  destination  in 
life.  They  dine  in  common,  having  two  tables  at  diircrcnt 
rates,  a  plan  which,  however,  is  not  approved  of  by  tlic 
director. 

The  Padagqgium.  This  is  a  boarding-school,  but  is  ea- 
lircly  distinct  from  all  the  other  establishments,  providing  edu- 
cation and  maintenance  within  itself.  It  is  intended  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  universities,  and,  in  its  educational  arrange- 
ments, to  aflbrd  an  efFectual  substitute  for  judicious  parental 
control.  There  is  a  small  parlour  and  sitting-room  for  every 
two  young  men,  and  four  such  suites  of  rooms  are  upon  one 
floor,  three  of  them  occupied  by  the  pupils,  and  a  fourth  by  a 
tutor,  who  is  expected  to  be  their  friend  and  director  as  well 
as  instructor.  The  execution  of  this  plan  depending  upon  the 
personal  character  of  these  tutors,  has  various  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, but  in  general  it  works  well.  The  instruction  is  of  the 
same  grade  as  that  of  the  gymnasia,  or  grammar  schools  of 
Prussia. 

The  series  of  schools  embraces  the  whole  range  of  public  in- 
struction.    It  begins  with  the  common  or  elementary  schools, 


•  They  pay  but  flrom  eighty  to  one  hundred  fix  Ibalcrs,  fifty  ^ix  lo  seventy 
HoUa/ii,  per  annum,  ror  mnintcniincc  ajid  education,  every  Uiiag  except  ctothc* 
■ud  booki  being  provided. 
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in  which  the  instruclioii  terminates  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen 3'ears;  contains  a  "higher"  or  middle  school,  called,  also, 
a  "burgher  school,"  the  courses  of  which  end  al  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years,  and  where  the  pupil  ia  prepared  to  enter  life  as  a 
tradesman.  Also,  a  "real  school,"  its  courses  ending  at  sixteen 
or  eighteen,  and  intended  to  prepare  for  the  higher  mechanical 
occupations;  and  a  classical  school,  or  "  gymnasium,"  retaining 
its  pupils  until  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  fitting 
them  for  admission  to  the  university. 

As  the  elementary  school  does  not  prepare  for  the  middle 
school,  the  latter  has  its  own  elementary  classes,  and  after 
passing  through  them,  the  student  enters  the  real  school,  or  the 
gymnasium,  according  to  his  destination  in  after  life.  Each 
school  has  its  inspector  or  head  master,  appointed  by  the  di- 
rector, and  responsible  to  him.  And  the  head  of  the  whole  is 
the  provincial  school-board  of  the  Province  of  Magdeburgh, 
who  cannot,  however,  change  the  system  without  the  consent 
of  the  director.  This  collection  of  schools  furnishes  an  epitome 
of  the  grades  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  exclusive  of  the 
schools  for  teachers  and  industrial  schools;  and  had  I  not  be- 
come acquainted  with  them  by  careful  study  in  the  capital,  a 
prolonged  visit  to  Halle  would  have  afforded  a  compendious 
way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them.  In  the  schools  of  the 
capital  there  are,  however,  advantages  in  regard  to  the  means 
of  procuring  teachers  which  cannot  be  expected  here.  As  the 
schools  of  Prussia  will  be  described  particularly  in  the  second 
part  of  my  Report,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  at  present  prin- 
cipally to  the  middle  and  classical  schools,  which  are  attended 
by  the  pupils  of  the  orphan-house.* 

•  The  nnraber  of  pupiln  in  the  different  ichools,  in  1837,  wm  u  follow*: 


Free  School  for  boyt 

350, 

in  four  cImm*. 

"         "        "   girls 

350, 

ti         « 

Burgher  School  for  boy" 

600, 

twelve     " 

"              "        "    girip 

400, 

eig-ht      " 

Superior       "        "       " 

100, 

six 

Real             "        "    l»y« 

150, 

five       - 

Carried  forwird, 

|95(i, 

13 
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General  Admimslration.  The  director  of  tlie  Franke  Foun- 
dalions  is  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  and  tlie  office  has  re- 
mained, generally,  up  to  lliis  time,  in  the  family  of  the  founder. 
He  lias  tlie  cluef  control  of  the  administration,  being  respon- 
sible, however,  in  regard  to  the  schools,  as  already  stated,  lo 
the  provincial  school-board,  and  making  a  report  of  his  expen- 
ditures to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  council  composed  of  a  co-director,  as  an  "  economy  in- 
spector," of  a  syndic,  who  is  the  law-officer  of  the  institution, 
and  of  a  treasurer.  These,  as  well  as  all  other  ofBcers,  are 
appointed  by  him.  He  has,  also,  a  secretary,  and  there  is 
an  accountant,  who  assists  the  treasurer.  All  benefices,  sti- 
pends, places  of  orphans,  &lc.,  are  granted  by  the  director;  all 
regulations  also  are  made  by  him,  and  he  is  thus  supreme  wilhia 
the  institution.  The  immediate  administration  of  tlie  orphan- 
house,  however,  is  under  an  inspector, 

Jldmission,  Discharge,  &fc.  To  be  qualified  for  admission  to 
tlie  orphan-house,  a  cliild  must  be  poor,  fatherless,  legitimate, 
healthy,  of  good  morals,  and  between  ten  and  fourteen  years 
of  age.  It  is  preferred  that  his  parents  should  have  belonged 
to  llie  middle  classes  of  society;  and  if  he  have  property,  or 
receive  property  during  his  stay  in  the  house,  the  income  of 
it  must  go  to  the  foundation  during  his  residence  there. 

Applications  for  admission  are  addressed  to  the  Director  of 
Franke's  Foundations,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  certifi- 
cates of  the  birlh  of  the  child  in  wedlock,  the  death  of  the 
father,  of  vaccination  and  general  good  health,  of  previous 
attendance  at  school ;  and,  from  the  child's  guardian,  and  the 


Brouglit  forward,  11)50, 

Gymnasium  or  grammar  sdiool  300,  in  six  classes. 
Pajdagogiuin  60,       five       " 


Total, 


2330, 


In  the  catal>liBhn>«nts  for  education  llicrp  were  at  (he  pninp.  limo,  in  111*  or- 
[ilian-hoUK  114  boys  and  IG  girU,  in  the  Itoardiu^-school  230  boys,  and  in  the 
pirdag-o^ium  80,  total  4.16.  Thoge  pupils  attended  the  achooli.  and  arc  counled 
in  the  noiiitwro  above  ataled. 
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chief  magistrate  of  his  dwelling-place,  of  the  pecuniary  and 
family  cirrunistances  of  (he  applicant,  and  of  liis  surviving 
parent.  These  arc  sent  to  the  inspector  of  the  orphan-house, 
who  reports  thereon,  and  if  the  report  is  satisfactory  to  the 
director,  the  child's  name  is  inscribed  on  the  list  of  candidates. 
Admissions  take  place  according  to  the  order  of  application, 
and  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  due  notice  is  given  of  it  to  the 
friends  of  the  child  whose  name  heads  the  list  of  candidates. 
If  the  child  is  not  presented,  and  his  friends  are  not  heard  from 
at  tfie  appointed  titne,  his  application  is  considered  to  be  with- 
drawn. Cases  of  witlidrawal  of  the  application,  or  of  the  death 
of  the  child  arc,  however,  expected  to  be  reported  to  the  director. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  child  at  the  institution,  he  is  reported  to 
the  inspector  of  the  orphan-house,  by  whom  lie  is  assigned  a 
place.  All  control  over  him  is  imderstond  to  have  been  relin- 
quished by  his  relations,  who  are  enjoined  not  to  interfere  with 
htm  in  any  way,  always  excepting  the  right  of  complaint  to  the 
director.  Any  |»ckct-money  intended  for  the  child  must  be 
handed  to  the  inspector,  under  penalty  of  his  dismission. 

Those  pupils  who  are  found  worthy,  are  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity, but,  in  general,  they  all  leave  the  institution  at  about  four- 
teen years  of  age  to  go  to  a  trade.  In  cases  of  misconduct,  the 
friends  are  bound  to  i-eceive  them  back.  The  institution  di>es 
not  undertake  to  find  situations  for  them  on  leaving  it,  but  en- 
deavours so  to  do,  advising  with  their  friends  on  the  subject. 
Those  who  leave  the  institution  with  credit,  are  entitled  to  cer- 
tain small  gratuities. 

As  the  parts  of  the  establishment  intended  for  the  residence, 
instruction,  performance  of  religious  exercises,  and  taking  of 
meals,  of  the  orphan  pupils,  are  distinct  in  their  administration,  I 
shall  consider  the  occupations  of  the  pupils  under  ihe  divisions 
of  the  house,  the  schools,  the  refectory,  and  the  chapel,  to  the 
discipline  of  which  the  orphans  are  subjected  in  turn,  during 
the  day  or  week. 

The  House.  The  orphan-house  is  superintende<i  by  an  in- 
spector, who  is  responsible  to  the  director  of  tlie  Franke  Foun- 
dations.   This  latter  directs  the  disbursement  of  monevs  for  the 
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school,  and  all  its  officers  are  paid  directly  from  the  treasury- 
Tlic  inspector  must  be  consuUed  before  any  change  is  made  in 
any  of  the  rules  regarding  either  economy  or  instruction.  Ha 
has  a  certain  sum  of  money  put  at  his  disposal  for  contingent 
expenses. 

Under  this  inspector  are  four  tutors,  who  live  in  the  house, 
sleeping  in  the  same  dormitories  with  the  boys.  Two  of  these 
at  a  time,  and  in  rotation,  have  the  superintendence  of  the  boys 
out  of  school,  in  their  walks  and  play,  one  having  charge  of 
ific  boys  who  are  attending  the  gymnasium,  the  other  of  those 
who  are  sent  to  the  burgher  school.  They  are  also  present 
during  the  study  hours,  when  they  are  expected  to  assist  the 
pupils  in  their  lessons.  To  aid  in  maintaining  order,  and  to 
help  tiie  pupils  forward  in  their  studies,  there  are  two  monitors 
placed  at  each  study-table,  who  are  selected  from  among  the 
elder  boys,  and  have  charge  of  the  younger  ones.  They  re- 
port weekly  to  the  tutors,  and  then,  in  a  meeting  at  which  the 
inspector  presides,  make  report  to  him,  and  act  as  a  council  in 
advising  in  regard  to  measures  of  discipline.  This  arrange- 
ment, by  which  each  study-table  has  its  chief  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  tutor,  is  common  in  the  boarding  gymnasia  of  Ger- 
niany,  and  is  productive  of  excellent  results.  It  is  said  that,  in 
old  times,  it  had  degenerated  into  a  system  of  fagging,  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  rules  of  this  orphan-house  was  obviously 
adopted  in  reference  to  such  a  case;  but  the  superintendence  by 
the  tutors,  the  careful  selection  of  the  monitors,  and  the  im- 
proved state  of  general  feeling  in  these  schools,  have  entirely 
done  away  with  the  abuse. 

The  rewards  for  conduct  and  scholarship  consist  of  books, 
of  permissions  of  absence,  walks,  &,c.;  the  punishments  are,  the 
suppression  of  indulgences,  excluding  from  table,  admonition, 
confmement,  corporal  punishment,  and  dismission.  OlTences 
against  morality  are  severely  punished,  and,  miless  a  reform  is 
produced,  the  otPendcr  is  dismissed.  Scrupulous  modesty  of 
deportment  is  every  where  enjoined  and  exacted,  as  a  neces- 
sary safeguard  from  the  approaches  of  vice. 

Thougli  it  is  expected  that  the  religious  inslruction  provided 
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in  the  house  and  school,  will  produce  and  foster  moral  and  re- 
ligious dispositions,  great  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  moral 
training,  by  ihe  good  example  of  the  tutors  and  of  the  elder 
hoys.  Experience  proves  that  the  orphan-house  gives  more 
satisfaction  in  regard  to  discipline,  than  eitiier  of  the  other  es- 
tabUshmcnts,  and  that  of  the  orphans  who  leave  it,  those  who 
enter  into  trades,  and  similar  occupations,  less  frequently  fall 
away  from  rectitude  than  those  who  go  to  a  higher  career. 

The  inmates  of  the  orphan-house  have  the  usual  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  summer  vacations,  and  those  who  have  friends  are 
allowed  to  go  home  at  these  times:  for  those  who  remain  in  the 
institution,  a  temporary  order  of  (he  day  is  adopted. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  is  reasonably  good,  but  their  physi- 
cal development  not  remarkable.  The  number  of  sick  is  usually 
about  two  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  inmates  of  the 
boys'  orphan-house.  The  boys  fiave  a  play-ground  and  garden 
in  which  to  exercise.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  are  half- 
holidays.  The  physician  in  chief  visits  this  as  well  as  the  other 
houses  of  tlie  foundations  daily,  and  may  be  called  on  when 
required. 

VoJuntary  manual  labour  in  the  field  or  garden,  is  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  the  physical  education  of  the  elder  boys,  and 
certainly  contributes  very  materially  to  their  health.  The  boys 
have  no  mechanical  occupations,  which,  considering  the  future 
destination  of  most  of  them,  may  be  regarded  a  defect,  in  as 
much  as  general  manual  dexterity  is  easily  acquired  at  an  early 
age,  and  almost  as  a  play. 

The  pupils  clean  their  shoes,  sweep  their  rooms,  &c.,  for 
themselves,  and  make  and  attend  to  the  fires  in  weekly  turns. 
They  thus  early  acquire  habits  of  wailing  upon  themselves,  wtiich 
will  be  advantageous  whatever  may  be  their  success  in  after  life. 

The  outer  clothing  is  renewed  yearly,  and  they  have  on  hand 
always  two  suits  for  winter  wear,  and  three  changes  of  linen. 
A  ffock-coat  for  the  street,  of  dark  cloth  (iron-grey),  and  a 
jacket  for  study  and  play.  The  clothes  are  marked  with  a  num- 
ber. The  linen  is  changed  but  once  a  week.  The  washing  in 
the  morning  is  done  in  basins,  and  each  boy  carries  his  own 
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lo  llie  lavatorj'.  Two  boys  use  the  same  lowel,  which  is 
changed  but  once  a  week-  All  these  arrangements  are  far  infe- 
rior in  character  to  those  of  the  schools  of  England  which  I  have 
described,  and,  with  a  few  other  details  of  police  which  I  need 
not  mention,  struck  me  as  particularly  defective. 

For  both  dcparlmcnts,  male  and  female,  of  the  school,  there 
are  two  superintendents  of  clothing  and  quarters,. and  five  ser- 
vants, three  male  and  two  female. 

When  a  bill  is  presented,  it  is  handed  for  examination  and 
approval  to  the  officer  wlio  lias  received  the  article,  then  to  the 
accountant,  who  examines  and  certifies  as  to  the  calculation, 
and  then  to  the  director,  who  orders  payment,  and  finally  to  ttre 
treasurer,  who  pays  the  amount.  The  cost  of  the  institution  in 
1837,  was  ten  lliousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  boys  and  sixteen  girls,  or  eighty-four 
dollars  for  each  pupji.  Of  the  total  sum  contributed  to  all  the 
foundations,  the  state  gives  about  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  is  nearly  half  the  whole  revenue. 

There  is  no  matron  in  the  establishment  for  boys,  and  indeed 
throughout  Germany,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  place  all  po- 
lice and  instruction  in  tiie  hatids  of  men.  This  probably  arises 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  where  competition 
for  all  situations  wliich  yield  a  support  is  very  great,  and  from 
the  respect  in  wiiich  teachers  and  those  having  the  superinten- 
dence of  youth  are  field,  which  induces  a  considerable  number 
of  men  to  prepare  themselves  specialty  for  these  offices.  The 
exemption  from  military  service,  which  these  situations  procure, 
is  an  additional  cause  no  doubt  of  the  abundance  of  candidates 
for  llicm.  The  Prussian  system  of  education  has,  indeed,  ad- 
dressed itself  too  exclusively  to  the  male  sex,  a  defect,  liowever, 
wliicji  measures  have  already  been  taken  to  remedy. 

'J'hc  arrangement  in  regard  to  breakfast  in  this  and  in  the 
other  educalioiial  inslitulions  of  the  Pranke  Foundations,  is  pe- 
culiar, and  intended  to  habituate  the  boys  to  dispose  properly 
of  money.  They  receive  each  a  certain  sum  weekly;  just 
enough  lo  buy  the  (>«jrtion  of  bread  and  milk  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  break  liasl  for  each  day.  and  lay  this  out  as  they  please. 
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A  want  of  due  regularity  brings  its  own  punishment,  in  the  loss 
of  the  inca].  Combinations  of  several  miglit  enable  them,  per- 
haps, to  evade  this  regulation,  but  such  are  happily  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  school.  In  a  modified  form,  such  a  regulation 
would  fall-in  very  well  with  the  ideas  which  I  have  heretofore 
expressed  as  to  the  importance  of  gradually  increasing  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  a  boy,  to  fit  him  for  his  entrance  into  life. 

There  arc  two  dormitories,  in  each  of  which  two  tutors  sleep, 
the  youngest  boys  go  to  bed  under  the  charge  of  the  older 
ones,  and  of  a  tutor,  and  tlie  others  follow.  Each  boy  has  a 
separate  bed. 

The  Refectory.  This  is  under  the  charge  of  a  steward,  who 
provides  the  boys  of  the  boarding-school  and  of  the  orphnn-house. 
There  are  three  diflcrent  qualities  of  diet,  that  of  the  orphans 
occupying  the  middle  |>lacc,  which  arc  furnished  by  contract, 
at  a  certain  rate  for  each  pupil.  The  quality  of  the  provision  is 
insured  by  the  attendance  in  the  hall,  in  rotation,  of  tlie  teach- 
ers, and  the  daily  attendance  of  the  economy-inspector  of  the 
foundations,  and  further,  by  sending  at  each  meal  a  specimen 
of  the  dishes  from  the  middle  table,  in  a  vessel  witli  a  locked 
cover,  to  the  director,  or  his  deputy. 

The  pupils  repair  to  meals  under  the  charge  of  their  tutors, 
a  grace  is  said,  and  after  dinner  thanks  returned.  No  luud 
talking  is  allowed.  The  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  of  cacli  is  brought 
by  him  to  the  refectory  and  taken  away  again. 

77je  School.  The  school  which  the  boys  of  the  orphan-liouso 
in  general  attend,  is  that  called  the  "burgher"  or  citizens'  school, 
sometimes  also  called  middle  school.  Its  objects  arc  thus  de- 
fined— first,  "so  to  train  the  sons  of  citizens  by  instruction  in 
useful  science,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  they  may  bo 
in  a  condition  to  begin  a  handicraft,  or  other  trade;"  second, 
"to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  lov^er  classes  of  a  gymnasium, 
or  for  tl}e  classes  of  a  real  school,  to  accomplish  which  latter 
purposes  Latin  and  French  are  taught" 

The  lower  classes  are  in  fact  those  of  an  elementary  scliool, 
and  the  boys  who  leave  the  orplian-house  at  fourteen,  arc  in- 
structed exclusively  in  this  establishment.    The  few  who  are 
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selected  lo  remain  after  fourteen  go  to  the  Latin  school;  Latin 
and  French  both  arc,  however,  studied  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  burgher  school,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  orphan  pupils 
for  language,  is  thus  put  to  the  test.  The  school  is  divided 
into  four  classes  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and 
each  is  subdivided  for  convenience,  with  a  teacher  to  every  subdi- 
vision. Thus  the  same  teacher  gives  instruction  in  ali  the  subjects 
of  study,  to  a  class  of  boys  numbering  on  the  average  about  fifty. 

The  branches  taught  are: 

Exercises  of  speech  and  thought.     Bible  history. 

Religious  instruction.     Mental  and  written  arithmetic. 

Elements  of  geography.     (Knowledge  of  home.) 

Reading  and  writing  taught  together.  Reading.  Calligraphy. 

Stories  from  history. 

German  grammar.  Composition.  Geography  of  Germany. 
German  history. 

French  grammar.     General  history.     Higher  arithmetic. 

Ehmenls  of  geometry. 

Bible  lessons.  Christian  morals.  Christian  doctrines.  Ele- 
ments of  Latin. 

There  are  teachers  of  singing  and  drawing,  besides  the  regu- 
lar class  teachers.  The  pupils  are  examined  privately  once 
every  six  months,  and  publicly  at  Easter,  when  the  change  of 
classes  takes  place. 

The  exercises  of  speech  and  thought,  the  first  subject  on 
the  above  list,  constitute  the  breaking-in,  as  it  were,  of  the 
child,  and  being  at  the  very  thrcshoid  of  instruction,  try  the 
teacher's  skill  more  than  many  a  learned  branch.  He  must 
teach  the  pupil  to  think,  taking  care  that  his  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed in  appropriate  words.  Pcstalozzi,  who  first  practised 
upon  this  idea,  drew  the  child's  attention  to  the  human  frame, 
as  the  subject  of  contemplation;  others  have  preferred  to  bring 
him  in  contact  with  nature,  in  general,  by  making  simple  natural 
phenomena  the  basis  of  the  inductive  lessons;  others,  not  sur- 
rounded by  nature,  make  man  and  his  dwelling  their  theme; 
others  introduce  simple  lessons  on  objects  of  nature  and  art, 
whicli  can  readily  be  presented  to  the  child  for  his  examination. 
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and  on  which  as  a  basis  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  natural 
history,  physics,  and  technalogy,  in.  his  advanced  course.  All 
these  are  good  in  their  way,  but  such  as  I  saw  tried  seemed  to 
depend  for  their  efficacy  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  school, 
and  to  be  better  or  worse  as  tlie  child  found  means  to  apply  his 
newly  acquired  powers  of  perception,  to  observe  for  himself. 
Of  all  the  plans,  when  the  school  is  rightly  situated  for  it,  a  refe- 
rence to  nature  produces  the  best  training  of  the  heart,  as  well 
as  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  would  be  impossible  to  present, 
here,  even  extracts  from  the  numerous  works  which  contaia 
the  methods  employed  in  these  exercises.  I  trust,  however, 
that  the  board  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  similar 
ones  in  our  own  institution,  and  that  they  will  consider  the 
power  to  can-y  tliem  out  an  important  qualification  for  a 
teacher  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  Girard  College. 

The  Bible  history  and  religious  instruction  next  referred  to,  are 
principally  given  orally,  the  morals  of  tlie  Bible  and  the  events 
which  it  describes,  being  put  into  such  a  form  that  when  the 
sacred  book  itself,  at  a  later  day,  comes  into  the  child's  hands, 
he  is  prepared  to  read  it  with  proper  interest  This  plan  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  which  employs  it  as  the  beginner's 
horn-book,  and  from  which,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  1  have  never 
seen  any  good  result. 

I  cannot  enter  into  details  in  regard  to  all  the  branches,  but 
must  be  satisfied  with  noticing  two  which  are  here  taught  par- 
ticularly well,  namely,  reading  and  writing,  and  geography. 

The  reading  and  writing  are  taught  at  the  same  lime,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Harnisch,  developed  by  Scholtz.  The 
child  makes  a  letter  on  his  slate,  after  a  copy  upon  the  black- 
board, and  is  taught  to  name  it.  The  German  language  hav- 
ing a  fixed  sound  for  each  letter,  when  the  sound  of  the  letter 
has  been  learned,  not  its  common  arbitrary  name,  but  the 
sound  which  it  has  in  composition,  the  pupil  has  made  some 
progress  towards  knowing  how  to  form  combinations,  which 
is  the  next  step,  the  vowels  being  placed  alternately  before  and 
after  the  consonant.  These  combinations  are  first  written  on 
tlie  slate,  and  then  pronoiuiced.  The  next  exercise  consists  in 
II 
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placing  a  vowel  between  two  consonants,  which  is  followed 
by  other  simple  combinations.  These  being  classified  by  care- 
ful study,  the  child  is  soon  able  to  compose  simple  sentences, 
in  which  his  ideas  arc  developed,  so  that  the  mechanical  opera- 
lion  of  writing  and  of  reading  is  interspersed  with  intellectual 
exercise.  In  this  the  talent  of  the  teacher  is  strikingly  exhibited, 
and  a  prescribed  routine  of  instruction  would  fail  in  its  object. 
The  written  letters  being  once  learned,  the  next  step  is  with 
the  printed,  and  a  reading  book  is  not  introduced  until  the  child 
has  felt  the  necessity  of  it  in  his  furtlier  progress.  It  is  then  a 
relief,  and  not  a  task. 

I  saw,  here,  a  class  which  had  been  under  instruction  for 
only  nine  nnonlhs,  the  pupils  of  which  wrote  short  sentences 
very  legibly  in  a  hand  of  medium  size,  spelled  them  correctly, 
and  read  them  distinctly. 

This  method  of  learning  to  read  is,  in  a  great  degree,  inap- 
plicable to  our  language,  in  which  the  vowel  sounds  are  so 
numerous;  but  the  union  of  reading  and  writing  may  have  its 
advantages.  The  characters  of  the  ordinary  German  writing 
are  composed  of  very  diifcrent  forms  from  those  of  our  round 
hand,  and  wliich  are  more  simple,  and,  in  general,  angular; 
hence  no  considerable  dexterity  of  hand  is  required  to  trace 
the  letters,  and  only  a  brief  practice  in  elementary  forms  is  re- 
quired. I  saw  classes  of  children  of  ten  and  eleven  years  old,  at 
Zurich,  who,  by  being  constantly  practised  in  this  method  from 
their  earliest  instruction,  had  acquired  a  very  striking  facility 
of  expressing  their  ideas  clearly  and  correctly  in  writing.  The 
method  produces  a  facility  of  composition,  in  writing,  as  that  of 
Jacotot  does  a  fluency  in  speaking.  The  orphans  entering  at 
ten  years  of  age,  do  not,  in  general,  pass  tlirough  this  class. 

Tfic  geographical  instruction,  founded  u|ion  the  method  of 
Pestalozzi,  proceeds  on  strictly  inductive  principles,  and  is  an 
example  of  how  much  may  be  done  by  making  the  pupil  pro- 
ceed from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  following  was  the 
course  of  a  recitation  which  I  attended  on  the  subject.  The 
toacjicr  drew,  first,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  of  difTercnt 
objects  or  bodies,  a  definition  of  the  term  body,  then  led  them 
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to  define  extension,  dimensions,  &.C.,  and  thus  furnished  them 
ideas  of  space.  Sunrise  and  sunset  were  used  for  establishing 
the  position  of  the  cardiriiil  points,  and  that  of  the  class-room 
■was  determined  in  reference  to  these.  Then  commencing  with 
home,  with  a  map  of  the  city  of  llallc,  they  gave  an  account 
of  its  localities,  and  tlje  Ijistory  connected  \vith  them.  Widen- 
ing hence  in  circles,  the  natural  and  political  features  of  the  sur- 
rounding district  were  described,  always  indicating  the  real 
directions  of  places,  &.c.  The  pupil  thus  grasps  every  step  of 
geographical  knowledge;  begins  with  his  own  house,  rambles 
through  his  own  town,  makes  excursions  in  its  neighbourhood, 
sets  out  on  his  travels  through  Jiis  fatherland,  visits  foreign 
parts,  sees  what  is  ^^orth  seeing  In  the  natural  and  artificial 
state  of  the  country,  iinally  learns  the  relation  of  its  parts  and 
of  the  whole  to  other  worlds,  and  thus  the  interest  is  kept  up 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  reverse  method  I  compared 
with  this  over  and  over  again;  some  teachers  liave  found  this 
tedious,  others  have  mixed  the  two  systems,  but,  judging  by 
the  comparative  results,  I  give  this  method  greatly  the  prefer- 
ence over  others,  as  not  only  teaching  geography,  and  connect- 
ing history  with  it,  but  enlarging  the  general  intelligence,  w'hile  it 
improves  the  memory.  In  the  upper  clas.scs,  the  pupils  use  maps 
without  names,  and  draw  maps  on  tlic  board,  marking  localities', 
&c.  At  other  times,  the  places  are  indicated  by  one  pupil,  and 
named  by  another,  with  other  variations  of  exercise.  In  the 
lower  classes,  the  responses  were  frequently  repeated  by  the 
whole  class,  and  in  the  upper  classes  the  instruction  was  more 
addressed  to  individuals.  With  all  the  inherent  merits  of  this 
method,  I  have  seen  it  wholly  marred  by  a  dull  teacher. 

The  inductive  method  applied  to  any  branch  of  knowledge 
requires  time,  patience,  and  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  routine  method,  or  positive  teaching,  is  much  easier  to  the 
instructor.  The  former  at  every  step  unfolds  the  mind,  the  latter 
frequently  ovcrburlhcus  if.  If  the  positive  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  first  is  entirely  lost,  the  habit  of  thinking  remains,  while,  if  ac- 
quired by  the  second  there  is  nothing  left  unless  some  improvement 
of  memory,  and  general  development  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
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A  pupil  who  has  properly  improved  the  advantages  of  this 
school,  will  have  acquired  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  of  geogra- 
phy and  general  history,  will  be  familiar  with  the  history, 
morals,  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  bis  general  mental  and 
moral  development  will  be  such  as  befits  his  age.  If  espe- 
cially industrious  or  apt,  he  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
beginning  Latin  and  French,  and  if  he  prove  to  have  a  facility 
in  language,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Latin  school.  It  would 
seem  that,  if  he  have  a  peculiar  disposition  for  mathematical 
studies,  he  should  be  sent  to  the  real  school*  to  prepare  him 
for  one  of  the  liigher  mechanical  callings ;  but  no  arrangement 
of  this  kind  yet  exists.  There  are,  indeed,  some  obstacles  to  it, 
as  for  example  the  difficulty  he  will  find  of  a  support  before  he 
receives  employment  in  one  of  these  higher  callings,  the  neces- 
sity for  patronage,  capital,  (fee.  None,  however,  I  believe  are 
insurmountable.  If  he  should  have  had  this  advantage,  on  reach- 
ing seventeen  years  of  age  he  would  have  added  to  his  stock 
of  knowledge — 

Further  acquaintance  with  German  and  French.  Latin  and 
English  if  required,  though  not  regularly  taught 

History  and  geography. 

Natural  history.     Mathematics. 

Practical  arithmetic.     Physics  and  chemistry. 

Religion.-|- 

Improved  writing,  and  drawing. 

The  Latin  school,  into  which  the  more  intelligent  pupil  now 
actually  enters,  conforms  to  the  general  plan  of  the  Prussian 
gymnasia  or  grammar  schools,  which  will  be  more  fully  des- 


*  Tliis  school  La  desired  to  complete  the  education  of  tliose  intended  for 
"shopkeepers,  higher  trades,  cconomiBtff,  military  men,  architects,  or  tbrcgtcrs, 
and  especially  for  those  calUnpn  for  which  a  learned  course  is  not  necessary." 
This  real  school  lias  only  been  added  to  tlic  other  inslitiitiona  since  1835.  It  has 
five  claaaes. 

t  The  eight  branches  just  named,  beginning  with  history  and  ending  with 
religion,  are  classed  in  Uie  programme  aa  "sciences."  The  school-money  for  the 
year  i»  twelve  thalcrs,  ecjual  to  about  nine  dollars! 
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cribed  hereafter.  This  gymnasium  has  six  classes,  divided 
each  into  two  parts,  and  forming  a  connected  series  of  instruc- 
tion, one  part  being  six  months  behind  the  other,  exccpjt  that 
the  pupils  of  the  two  parts  are  sometimes  assembled  to  listen 
to  the  same  lecture. 

The  branches  studied  arc:  Religious  instruction,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  matlicmatics,  elements  of  physics,  history,  psy- 
cology,  and  logic.  Poetry  and  rhetoric,  and  Hebrew  or  Eng- 
lish, as  the  student  may  desire. 

The  degrees  to  which  they  arc  carried,  the  preparation  being 
for  the  university,  may  be  known  from  the  studies  of  tlie  first 
division  of  the  highest  or  first  class. 

1.  Religion.  Christian  morals  from  Niemeyer's  Manual,  for 
the  upper  classes  of  the  higher  schools.  Explanation  (by  lec- 
ture) of  the  references  to  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  &.c. 
2.  Latin.  (By  lecture.)  Introduction  to  the  development  of  rhe- 
toric among  the  Greeks.  Cic.  de.  Orat.  Extempore  exercises 
from  translations  of  prose  and  poetry,  &c.  Lecture  on  Horace's 
Epistles,  two  books.  Satires,  one  book.  History  of  poetry 
among  the  Romans.  Life  of  Horace.  Review  of  odes.  3.  Grecjt. 
(Lectures.)  Life  of  Demosthenes,  and  selected  orations,  Phihp- 
pics,  for  peace,  &c.  Written  exercises  from  Euripides.  Sopho- 
cles. (Antigone,  CEdip.  Colon.)  Introduction  (by  lecture)  to  the 
rise  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  the  arrangements  of  the  stage,  &c. 
Extempore  reading  of  selections  from  the  Iliad.  (All  these  lec- 
tures in  Latin.)  1  Hebrew.  Joshua.  Psalms,  GO  to  72.  Jonas.  Joel, 
1st  and  2d,  with  analysis.  Written  exercises.  Lectures  on  Psalms 
1  to  18,  analytically.  Plebrew  syntax.  Selections  from  transla- 
tions of  the  JVew  Testament  into  Hebrew.  5,  German.  Poetry 
and  rhetoric,  by  examples.  Prose  and  poetical  exercises. 
Directions  for  private  reading.  C.  French.  Voltaire's  Brutus  and 
Zaire.  Exercises  in  style.  7.  English,  (a  choice  of  this  language 
or  Hebrew)  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  8.  Mathematics.  Progressions. 
Combinations.  Logarithms.  Binomial  theorem.  Plane  trigo- 
nometry. Elements  of  physics.  i>.  Mstof^nf  the  middle  ages, 
from  Schmidt's  Iconography  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  later  limes.    10.  Psycohgtj  and  logic. 
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The  lectures  alluded  to,  lliroughout,  are  rather  informal  ex- 
planations, generally  extempore,  by  the  professors,  and  of  which 
the  students  usually  lake  notes.  They  are,  in  the  case  of  the 
classics,  mostly  analytical,  critical,  and  histonca!.  The  elements 
of  physics  are  such  a  general  view  of  the  subject  as  can  be  had 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  mathematical  principles.  The  psy- 
cology  is  that  of  observration  (empirical  so  called)  now  so  po- 
pular in  the  German  and  French  schools.  Il  must  be  evident 
that  if  tfie  pupil  arrive  at  a  proficiency  in  such  courses,  he  can- 
not be  said  to  have  commenced  the  study  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages too  late  in  life,  and  yet  his  first  lesson  of  Latin  grammar 
has  been  begun  at  nearly  thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  ihe  day,  by  which  tliese  various 
arrangements  are  carried  out,  divided  into  two  columns,  one 
showing  the  occupations  of  the  older,  the  other  those  of  ihe 
younger  boys. 


The  Elder  Boys. 

Rise  at  half  past  four  in 
summer,  half  past  five  in  win- 
ter, wash  and  go  to  study  un- 
til seven  o'clock. 

Breakfast  at  seven,  and  have 
recreation  until  eight. 

Are  in  school  from  eight  to 
eleven. 

Have  an  hour  of  drawing, 
or  mutual  instruction,  on  two 
days  in  the  week. 

Dine  at  twelve. 

Are  at  liberty  to  occupy 
themselves  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  garden  until  two,  P.  M., 
or  arc  free  until  one,  and  have 
a  drawing  lesson  of  an  hour, 
according  to  tlic  season.  On 
Saturday  change  their  linen. 


The  Younger  Boys, 
Rise  at  five  in  summer,  and 
quarter   past   five    in   winter. 
Brush  their  shoes  and  wash. 

Breakfast    at    seven,    and 
study  until  eight- 
Are  in  school  from  eight  to 
eleven. 

Study  until  twelve,  except 
those  intended  for  tlie  classi- 
cal school,  who  lake  a  Latin 
lesson. 

Dine  at  twelve. 
Brush  their  clothes,  and,  on 
Saturday,  change  their  linen. 
In  general,  are  free  four  days, 
and  take  a  drawing  lesson  two 
days,  from  one  to  two.  A  few 
learn  French  two  days  in  the 
week. 


Are  in  school  four  days  and 
at  study  two  days  in  the  week, 
until  lour,  P.  M. 

Receive,  at  four,  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  may  engage  in 
■work  in  the  garden  or  farm  un- 
til five,  and  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  in  winter,  study. 

Study  from  five  to  seven 
two  days,  from  five  to  six 
two  other  days,  and  occupy 
the  remaining  lime  with  a 
singing  lesson.  Walk  on  two 
other  days  in  summer. 

In  winter  study,  except  twice 
a  week  a  singing  lesson  of  an 
hour. 

Supper  at  seven. 

Arc  allowed  to  work  in  the 
field  from  seven  to  nine  in 
summer,  and  play  in  the  house 
from  seven  to  eight,  and  are 
occupied  in  mutual  instruction 
from  eight  to  nine  in  winter. 

(Study  from  nine  to  ten. 


Are  in  school  four  days  in 
the  week,  or  walking  with  the 
tutors  two  days  until  four, 
P.M. 

Receive  a  luncheon  of  bread 
at  four,  and  play  in  (he  yard ; 
on  Saturday  walk  until  five. 

Study  two  days,  and  receive 
singing  lessons  four  days  in 
tlie  week  from  five  to  seven. 

Supper  nt  seven. 

Play  in  summer  out  of  doors, 
in  winter,  in-doors,  until  eight. 
Voluntary  occupation  and 
prayers. 

The  fourth  class  goes  to  bed 
at  nine. 

The  third  class  studies  until 
ten. 


As  all  the  particulars  of  this  distribution  of  time  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  the  directors  of  this  instilutioii,  and  in  the 
true  spirit,  it  merits  esjiecial  attention.  In  passing  it  briefly 
in  review,  I  would  call  allenlion,  first,  to  the  portions  of  the 
day  devoted  to  occupation,  recreation,  and  domestic  duties. 
These  are,  in  summer,  about  seventeen  and  a-half  hours,  and 
in  winter  sixteen  and  a-half  for  the  upper  classes,  leaving  but 
six  and  a-half  in  the  former,  and  seven  and  a-lialf  in  the  lat- 
ter to  sleep.  I  confess  that  both  allotments  seem  to  me 
entirely  too  small  for  boys  abcful  twelve  years  of  age;  and,  in- 
deed, such  as  would  scarcely  be  adapted  to  die  average  of  full 
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grown  meu.  The  allowance  is  so  small,  compared  willi  tfiat 
of  every  otiier  instilulion,  that,  had  I  not  derived  the  information 
from  the  director  himself,  I  should  conciude  there  was  some 
mistake  in  the  matter.  The  younger  boys  have  an  additional 
lime  for  sleep,  the  youngest  having  an  liour  and  a-half,  nearly, 
more  than  the  eldest,  and  the  other  three  classes  about  half  an 
hour  more.  The  general  arrangement  is  highly  judicious,  but 
it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  so  great  a  dilFereuce  is  neces- 
sary between  boys  often  and  fourteen.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison of  this  and  the  other  heads  of  my  remarks  with  other 
schools,  I  have  placed  ui  the  Appendix,  No.  VIII.,  a  table  con- 
taining an  abstract  of  the  orders  of  the  day  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal schools  which  arc  described  iu  this  Report. 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  day  into  time  for 
study,  for  regular  school  duties,  for  the  extra  school  duties,  for 
play,  and  for  domestic  concerns,  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  each  for  the  elder  boys  stands  thus,  on  the  general  average. 
For  study  and  school  in  winter  nearly  eleven  hours,  in  summer 
nearly  ten  and  a-half;  for  play  and  domestic  occupations,  in 
winter,  about  five  and  a-ha!f  hours,  and  in  summer,  about 
1^  seven  hours,  the  amotit  of  hours  emplojcd  in  study  and  school 

exercises  being  nearly  equal  in  winter,  and  about  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  to  five  in  summer.  With  the  German  plan,  in 
which  so  much  of  the  instruction  is  communicated  orally,  and 
at  this  age  of  the  pupils,  these  proportions  are,  probably,  quite 
just  and  consistent  with  a  high  intellectual  development.  That 
the  development  should  be  of  the  higher  order,  will  appear  by 
comparing  the  number  of  Jiours  occupied  in  intellectual  exer- 
cises in  this  school,  with  the  allotment  in  the  others,  as  shown 
in  the  table  already  referred  to. 

In  relation  to  the  succession  of  work  and  play,  there  are 
ihe  following  arrangements.  In  summer,  in  the  evening,  there 
are  three  hours  of  study,  and  in  winter  four;  in  the  former  case, 
two  hours  of  recreation  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  latter,  one 
within  doors.  There  is,  further,  time  for  preparation  for  the 
day's  lessons,  in  the  morning,  of  which  an  hour  is  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.    Two  hours  are  passed,  also,  before  school,  in  domcs- 
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tic  duties,  some  of  which  give  bodily  exercise.  The  school 
then  continues  for  tliree  hom's,  in  summer,  with  an  extra  hour 
devoted  to  drawing  or  mutual  instruction,  and  four  hours  in 
winter.  There  are  two  hours  of  recreation,  then  two  houra 
of  school,  and  again  an  hour  of  recreation,  before  the  evening 
study.  This  succession  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  judicious. 
An  improvement,  however,  suggests  itself,  tfiat  IJiere  should  be 
brief  intervals  of  out  of  door  relaxation  between  the  school 
hours.  It  is  true  that  this  would  be  dilHcuIt,  though  not  impos- 
sible, at  Halle,  where  several  schools  open  upon  the  same  court. 
On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  there  is  no  school  in  the  after- 
noon, and  tiie  pupils  walk  out  under  the  charge  of  their  tutors. 

In  regard  to  the  younger  boys,  the  arrangement,  except  in 
the  lime  of  rising,  is  not  materially  difiercnt,  until  after  the 
morning  school  at  eleven,  when,  only  a  selected  number  of 
them,  have  one  hour  of  instruction  until  tw^elve.  From  twelve  ^«  i 
until  two,  on  two  days  of  the  week,  some  of  the  boys  learn 
French,  and  all  of  them  drawing,  and  on  two  other  days  tliey 
are  free.  This  may  be  considered  as  an  additional  school  hour 
to  tliose  of  the  elder  boys,  but  it  is  to  bo  remarked  that  the  in- 
struction is  communicated,  in  great  part,  orally  to  the  younger 
boys,  and  hence  ihey  re(]uirc  fewer  hours  of  preparation  and 
more  of  recitation.  On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  they  walk 
from  two  to  four,  instead  of  studying  as  the  elder  boys  do  in 
the  half-holiday,  and  study  from  five  to  seven,  while  the  others 
are  out.  They  have  four  hours  more  of  lessons  in  vocal  music 
than  the  elder  boys.  For  atl  but  the  lowest  class  there  is  an 
hour  of  study,  IVom  nine  to  ten.  The  allcnlion  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  minulijc  of  these  arrangements,  shows  itself  every 
where.  The  director  has  the  power  to  carry  into  execution  as 
soon  as  he  is  satisfied  of  the  projH'iety  of  a  measure,  and  changes 
and  modifications  may  be  made  immediately,  whenever  circum- 
stances indicate  their  necessity. 

The  Sunday  order  of  the  day  is  the  following:     From  rising 

until  seven  o'clock  household  duties,  fiom  seven  to  eight  study, 

from  eight  to  nine  voluntary  occupation,  from  nine  to  ten 

prayers  in  the  common  hall,  from  ten  to  twelve  voluntary  oc 
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cupalion,  from  twelve  to  two  liberty  to  go  into  the  garden, 
from  two  to  four  study,  from  four  to  seven  voluntary  occupa- 
tions, and  visits  in  the  town>  from  seven  to  nine  m  the  garden. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  very  scanty  supply  of  religious 
instruction,  but  the  school  plan  shows  that  tliis  forms  a  part  of 
the  every  day  duty  of  the  school,  and  that  thus  it  is  mingled 
with  all  the  other  exercises.  The  Sunday  occupations,  however 
inappropriate  they  would  be  deemed  in  an  institution  of  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  conform  to  the  tone  of  religious 
sentiment  of  the  country,  and  hence  I  do  not  consider  them  a 
proper  subject  for  comment  or  objection,  in  connexion  with  a 
single  institution.  The  whole  subject  must  excite  much  re- 
flection. 


MILITARY  ORPHAN-HOIISES  AT  POTSDAM  AND  ANNABUHG. 

These  arc  both  establishments  for  soldiers*  children,  and  in- 
tended to  train  them  for  the  service  as  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. I  present  the  first  to  the  notice  of  the  board  on  account 
of  its  well  arranged  system  of  physical  education,  discipline,  and 
police,  from  vvliich,  though  its  object  is  diflcrent  from  ours, 
some  useful  hints  may  be  drawn,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
strict  conformity  of  means  to  ends.  I  am  induced  to  lay  be- 
fore the  board  tiie  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  second, 
because,  the  school  has  recently  been  re-organized  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  teachers  of 
Prussia;  from  a  visit  to  wliose  school  for  teachers,  and  llie  es- 
tablishments connected  with  it,  I  derived  much  instruction,  and 
from  whose  experience  and  judgment  this  sketch  of  the  organi- 
zation of  an  elementary  and  middle  school  results.*  I  did  not 
visit  the  school,  which  was  out  of  my  general  route,  because, 
having  been  but  recently  re-organized  on  that  plan,  there  was 
no  new  experience  to  be  gatliered  in  regard  to  its  working- 


•  lam  iudrbted,  for  a  manasciipt  copy  of  ihe  excellent  regulutioDi  of  tliiit 
■ofaool,  to  the  kiadncsB  of  its  iLulhor,  Dr.  Harnucb,  director  of  the  Miuinarj  (itr 
leadieni  at  WeissenfeU,  La  Prutaia. 
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History,  Buildings,  and  General  Government.  Tiiis  institution 
was  founded  in  1724,  by  Frederick  Wjlljam  the  First  of  Prussia. 
The  reputation  of  Franke's  Foundations  induced  this  nvmarch 
to  rival  the  benevolence  of  the  clergyman,  and  to  establisli  on 
a  scale  proportioned  to  his  greater  means,  a  house  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  orphans  of  his  soldiers.  While,  however,  the  re- 
cipients of  Franke's  bounty  are  free  to  choose  their  career  in 
after  life,  and  only  so  far  bound  to  the  institution,  as  a  sense  of 
gratitude  may  prompt,  the  youth  who  passes  through  the  Mili- 
tary Orphan-house  of  Potsdam,  must  enter  the  military  service 
for  twelve  years.  Three  of  these,  indeed,  are  the  term  of  service 
of  every  citizen,  and  I  believe  the  tiirco  years  in  the  non-com- 
missioned officers'  schor>!  arc  now  counted  as  part  of  the 
twelve,  and  thus  the  actual  number  of  extra  years  of  service  is 
reduced  to  six.  The  institution  began  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  chiUiren,  both  girls  and  boys  being  received;  this 
arrangement  continued  until  a  few  j-ears  since,  when  the  girls' 
school  was  removed  from  Polstlam,  and  the  establishment  at  pre- 
sent is  for  male  pupils  onU'.  There  are  between  three  and  four 
hundred  in  the  elementary  or  boys'  department.  In  the  early 
history  of  the  orphan-house  two  attempts  are  recorded  to  in- 
troduce manual  labour,  as  a  profitable  speculation;  neither  of 
which  appears,  however,  to  have  succeeded.  The  first  of  these, 
the  manufacture  of  Brabant  lace,  was  introduced  in  17'J3,  and 
after  various  modifications  of  the  mode  of  applying  the  labour 
of  the  children,  it  was  finally  abandoned  in  1795.  In  1744,  the 
culture  of  silk  was  introduced  extensively  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  especially  enjoined  at  the  orphan-houses ;  but  this  at- 
tempt was  not  more  successful  in  the  end  than  the  other,  and 
the  culture  is  not  kept  up  in  this  institution. 

The  present  spacious  buildings  were  chiefly  ronstrucfed  un- 
der the  reign  of  the  founder  and  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Ad- 
ditions have,  however,  been  made  from  time  to  time  since,  and 
the  whole  plan  is  hardly  3'et  completed.  The  institution  may 
be  considered  as  divided  into  three  departments  or  schools;  an 
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elementary  school,*  a  trade  school,  and  a  music  school.  The 
buildings  for  the  elementary  school  are  erected  about  a  spacious 
court,  which  serves  as  an  exercising  and  play-ground.  On  the 
ground  floor  arc  the  refectory,  in  which  all  tlie  youth  from  the 
dirterent  schools  composing  the  institution,  meet  three  times  a 
day,  and  the  study  and  play-rooms,  lavatory,  &c.  The  study- 
rooms  form  a  long  range,  and  when  the  doors  of  communica- 
tion are  opened,  one  teacher  can  superintend  the  whole  of  the 
classes.  The  arrangement  of  tlie  lavatory  is  defcclivc,  the  boys 
washing  together  in  a  large  stone  trough.  The  school-rooms 
are  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  are  calculated  for  divi- 
sions of  forty  boys  each.  There  are  six  dormitories,  furnished 
with  wooden  or  iron  bedsteads,  the  latter  having  been  more 
recently  introduced,  and  found  to  answer  well.  The  bedding 
consists  of  a  straw  bed  beneath  and  a  mattress  of  hair  above. 
Each  dormitory  is  superintended  by  a  teacher,  who  sleeps  at 
one  end  of  it  There  are  also  dwelling  rooms  for  the  teachers, 
officers,  &c.,  and  in  t!ie  court  a  very  large  wash-house,  witli  a 
drj'ing-room  above  it. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  trade  and  music  schools  are 
separated  by  a  street  from  the  others,  and  with  the  dwellings  of 
the  officers,  a  room  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  musical  prac- 
tice, and  the  workshops,  form  a  second  immense  series  of  struc- 
tures. The  infirmary  is  near  to  ihcin,  and  is  under  a  separate 
direction;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  general  executive  body. 
It  is  divided  into  rooms  assigned  to  patients  suffering  from  dif- 
ferent compiaints.  A  schoolmaster  gives  instruction  to  the  con- 
valescent. The  arrangements  in  the  dormitories  of  the  trades' 
school,  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  army,  and  the  superin- 
tendence and  discipline  are  striclly  military. 

The  part  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  music-school,  con- 
tains separate  rooms  for  practising  by  individuals,  class-rooms, 
and  dormitories.  There  are  rooms  in  the  main  pile  for  the 
meetings  of  teachers,  for  a  small  library,  &!.c. 


•  The  literal  (ramlatioD  of  ihe  title  of  liiii  ■cbool  a  the  boy»'  hoiiw,  (,dma  Knit- 
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The  executive  board  of  this  school  depends  partly  on  the 
ministry  of  war,  and  partly  on  that  of  public;  instruction;  the 
former,  however,  is  the  coi)tn>liii>g  authority.  Under  this 
board  is  the  military  superintendent,  or  director,  to  whom  the 
chaplain,  the  secretaries,  the  economist,  the  military  superin- 
tendent of  the  day,  ifie  teachers,  commandants  of  companies, 
the  inspectors  of  the  trades'  and  music  school,  and  other 
officers,  are  directly  responsible.  The  clergyman  is  the  super- 
intendent of  llio  elementary  school,  and  has  a  general  charge 
of  all  the  intellectual  and  religious  instruction. 

Admission.  Tlic  nrplian  children  of  soldiers  are  received  for 
ronintenance,  at  any  age,  by  the  authorities  of  the  establishment, 
but  if  under  six  years,  are  boarded  with  their  friends  or  others 
until  six,  and  then  admitted  into  the  house  at  Potsdam;  they 
remain  there  until  fourteen  or  httecn  years  of  age,  and,  if  of 
sound  constitution,  are  transferred  to  the  trade,  or  to  the  mtiedc 
school,  where  they  remain  four  years,  and  whence  they  pass, 
if  their  conduct  has  been  good,  to  the  school  for  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  I  have  never  seen  a  body  of  young  inen  all  so 
well  physically  developed  as  the  pti[iils  of  the  trade  school,  a 
result  produced  by  constant  attention  to  their  education  on  this 
point.  Children  who  arc  not  healihy,  or  who  have  failed  in  the 
elementary  school,  are  ajiprcnticed  at  fourteen,  and  the  institu- 
tion ceases  to  have  t()e  charge  of  them. 

Educalion.  In  the  ElcmeiUanj  i^chool,  the  usual  branches 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Prussia  are  pursued,  including 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  German  language,  geography, 
drawing,  religious  instruction,  and  a  little  natural  history.  Tiie 
boys^  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  profi- 
ciency, and  all  the  classes  below  the  first  arc  subdivided  into 
two  secliuns,  each  being  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  and 
having  a  separate  recitation  room.  These  sections  contain 
about  forty  pupils  each.  A  monitor  of  order  from  among  the 
pupils,  has  charge  of  a  section  on  entering  and  leaving  the 
fichool-room,  and  renders  such  service  as  the  master  requires 
during  the  lesson;  he  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  class  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  books,  slates,  and  other  implements  of  instruc- 
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tion.  The  teachers  keep  each  a  roll,  upon  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  recilation  and  conduct  of  t!ie  pupils  is  entered,  and 
which  is  examined  weekly  by  llie  chaplain,  and  submitted  to 
the  board  of  teachers  al  their  meetings.  No  youth,  who  is  be- 
low a  certain  grade  upon  this  roll,  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
trades'  school.  There  arc  about  fiv^e  hours  of  instruction  on 
four  days  of  the  week,  and  about  twenty-three  in  the  whole 
week.  The  holidays  are,  a  week  at  Easter,  four  days  at 
Michaelmas,  a  fortnight  in  the  latter  lialf  of  July,  and  from  the 
twenty-third  of  December  to  the  second  of  January.  For 
those  who  have  no  friends  to  go  to,  the  Christmas  festivities 
are  kept  up  in  the  school,  as  in  the  private  families  of  the 
country. 

The  board  of  teachers  meet  once  every  fortnight,  and  the 
director,  or  his  substitute,  or  the  chaplain,  presides.  At  their 
meetings,  all  matters  relathig  to  instruction  and  discipline  are 
discussed. 

The  form  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  military,  but  a 
spirit  of  mildness  tempers  it,  suiting  it  (o  the  age  of  the  pupils. 
The  boys,  in  general,  are  divided  into  four  companies,  each  of 
which  has  a  commandant,*  who  has  charge  of  the  instruction 
in  mililary  exercises,  and  ranks  with  the  teachers  of  the  school. 
These  companies  form  a  battalion,  and  are  drilled  without  arms, 
and  inspected  by  the  director,  or  an  othcer  appointed  by  him. 
In  turn  the  commandants  of  companies,  acting  as  officers  of 
the  day,  have  general  charge  of  the  military  and  police  duties. 
Two  of  the  teachers,  also,  in  turn,  act  as  inspectors  of  the 
day,  and  have  ihe  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils  in  study 
and  recreation  hours,  in  the  duties  of  personal  police,  at  meals, 
and  in  the  dormitories,  relieving  each  other  at  different  parts  of 
the  day.  They  arc  co-ordinate  in  authority  with  the  officer 
of  the  day,  and  he  is  expected  to  relieve  and  aid  them  in  the 
maintenance  of  order.  These  officers  report  immediately  to 
the  director. 

The  four  companies  are  subdivided  into  sections  of  eleven, 

•  A  non-connmJ!ision«(l  officer  of  t]«s  liig^lipxt  gritde. 
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over  each  of  which  one  of  the  boys  is  placed,  with  ihe  title  of 
overseer,  or  corporal,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  good  order  of 
his  section,  and  may  be  assisted  in  his  duties  by  one  chosen  from 
it.  From  among  these  corporals  one  is  selecled  for  the  general 
control  and  superintendence  of  the  others,  and  marches  the 
company  to  the  lavatory,  to  meals,  to  the  dormitory,  &:c.,  being 
responsible  for  them  whenever  they  are  collected  as  a  com- 
pany. The  boys  composing  a  section  are  placed  at  meals  upon 
the  same  side  of  the  table  with  the  corporal  who  has  charge  of 
ihem.  The  younger  pupils  do  not  join  these  companies  at 
once,  but  are  kept  together  in  a  division  which  is  under  female 
superintendence,  has  a  separate  overseer,  and  is  under  differ- 
ent regulations  as  to  rising,  going  to  bed,  and  other  particulars 
of  discipline  and  police  from  the  elder  pupils. 

All  the  duties  of  domestic  and  personal  police,  and  some  of 
those  of  domestic  economy,  are  performed  by  ihc  boys  enrolled 
in  the  four  companies.  They  clean  their  own  shoes,  brush  their 
own  clothes,  attend  to  tlie  police  of  the  ditforcnt  parts  of  the 
building,  serve  the  meals,  and  make  their  beds.  That  the  vari- 
ous duties  may  be  attended  to  in  an  orderly  way,  there  arc,  be- 
sides those  already  spoken  of,  special  overseers  appointed  among 
the  pupils,  who  have  general  charge  of  them  while  engaged 
in  certain  duties,  and  of  particular  localities.  Thus  there  is  an 
overseer  of  the  room  where  the  clothes  and  shoes  are  kept, 
who  has  charge  of  the  exchange  of  tlie  Sunday  for  week-day 
dress,  and  vice  versa;  an  overseer  of  the  room  where  the  shoes 
are  brushed  and  blacked;  an  overseer  of  the  lavatory;  four 
superintendents  of  cleanliness,  who  direct  the  pupils  while  wash- 
ing and  combing  their  hair;  one  of  hair  cutting;  two  of  serving 
the  table,  who  have  charge  of  a  detail  of  thirty  pupils,  who 
serve  and  clear  the  fables  and  clean  the  knives  and  forks;  one, 
of  the  manual  labour  classes;  one,  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital; 
one,  of  those  who  are  unwell,  and  must  report  lo  the  physician; 
one,  of  the  lights;  one,  to  prevent  the  passing  of  bounds;  one  of 
the  pupils  who  sing  the  liturgy  in  the  church;  one  to  conduct 
the  pupils,  whose  shoes  require  repairs,  to  the  shoemaker;  be- 
sides, those  for  the  classes  and  the  younger  boys,  ialready  men- 
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tioned,  and  a  few  others.  I  make  this  eriuineration  in  order  to 
show  the  minuteness  of  the  arrangements  for  police  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  conducted  by  the  pupik 
themselves.  The  selections  for  appointments  are  made  by  the 
teachers  and  officers,  and  submitted  to  the  chaplain  and  direc- 
tor for  their  approbation.  A  part  of  the  pupils  employed  as 
superintendents  receive  small  pecuniary  allowances,  and  all 
enjoy  many  }>rivjlegcs. 

Some  of  the  pupils,  who  are  found  to  have  a  taste  for  music, 
receive  special  lessons,  and  arc  employed,  when  sufficiently  pro- 
ficient, to  give  the  signals  for  the  diilbrcnt  duties  of  the  day. 
Eight  pujiils  are  thus  selected  to  be  taught  the  bugle  and  fife, 
and  twelve  the  drum. 

In  regard  to  conduct,  the  pupils  arc  divided  into  four  grades, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  teachers  and  ollicers,  a  revision 
of  the  classification  taking  place  every  quarter,  and  the  director 
having,  in  the  mean  lime,  the  power  to  displace  a  pupil  in  a 
case  of  emergency.  The  first  class  grade  is  composed  of  pu- 
pils distinguished  for  unvarying  good  conduct,  and  on  holidays 
its  menibcr.s  arc  allowed  to  leave  the  orplian-house  alone  to 
make  small  purchases  at  discretion,  and  are  neither  subject  to 
corporal  punishment  nor  to  tlie  stoppage  of  their  meals.  The 
second  class  is  composed  also  of  meritorious  jiupiis,  but  of  a 
lower  grade  of  conduct  than  the  first;  they  are  permitted  to 
leave  the  school  sometimes,  but  not  so  often  as  the  others,  and 
are  generally  under  supervision.  From  these  two  grades  only, 
the  superintendents  or  overseers  arc  taken.  Pupils  of  the  third 
grade  stand  between  tliose  who  arc  decidedly  good  or  bad,  and 
are  treated  accordingly.  They  are  the  last  who  are  permitted 
to  pass  from  the  elementary  to  the  trades'  school,  on  completing 
their  course  in  the  former.  Those  of  the  fourth,  or  lowest  grade, 
are  kept  constantly  under  supervision,  have  no  allowances,  no 
leaves  of  absence,  are  separated,  wlicn  possible,  from  the  rest 
of  the  pupils,  and  are  even  punished  by  an  inferior  diet.  There 
were  very  few  pupils  in  this  grade  when  I  visited  the  institu- 
tion, in  18.37-8,  which  was  justly  considered  as  an  indication 
of  its  good  condition. 
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The  health  of  the  pupils  is  promoled  by  frequent  bodily  ex- 
ercise, and,  when  the  weather  permits,  in  the  open  air.  Thus 
they  have  regular  gymnastic  exercises  four  times  a  week,  are 
drilled  by  companies  four  times,  and  by  battalion  twice  a  week, 
take  frequent  walks,  and,  in  summer,  bathe  every  day.  The 
regular  manual  labour  in  this  department  of  the  school  is  con- 
fined to  knitting  and  tailoring.  The  gymnastic  exercises  are 
conducted  by  two  teachers,  each  taking  charge  of  one  of  the 
companies,  of  which  two  attend  the  lesson  at  the  same  time, 
and  assisted  by  pupils  selected  from  among  the  most  proficient 
in  the  exercises.  There  are  two  swimming  lessons  given  to 
each  company,  in  summer,  every  week.  In  the  ordinary  divi- 
sion of  the  day,  in  summer,  between  two  and  three  hours  are 
allowed  for  manual  labour,  the  same  for  recreatioHj  two  hours 
for  exercise,  and  nearly  eight  for  sleep. 

Their  clothing  is  a  neat  uniform  jacket  of  blue  cloth,  of  a 
military  fashion,  gray  or  white  pantaloons  for  the  winter,  and 
a  brown  linen  jacket  and  white  linen  pantaloons  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  their  officers  are  distinguished  by  badges  similar  to 
those  worn  in  service.  The  diet  is  rather  generous,  (see  the 
table.  Appendix,  No.  VII.,)  and,  besides  tlie  three  regular  meals, 
bread  is  served  to  them  as  a  luncheon  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon intervals.  The  mortality  was,  in  1831,  but  one  in  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  in  llie  whole  institution. 

An  opportunity  is  given  to  those  who  are  to  pass  into  the 
trades'  school,  to  ascertain  the  trade  which  they  may  wish  to 
follow,  by  a  trial  during  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  course. 

The  order  of  the  day,  with  merely  slight  variations  during 
four  days  of  the  week,  in  summer,  is  as  follows :  The  pupils 
rise  at  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock,  and  proceed  by  companies 
to  the  lavatory,  two  companies  occupying  it  at  once  and  alter- 
nating, the  other  two  being,  meanwhile,  engaged  in  cleaning 
their  shoes.  Wash  and  cfunb  their  hair.  At  half  past  five  the 
boys  detailed  to  serve  the  meals  proceed  to  the  refectory  under 
their  two  superintendents.  At  a  quarter  before  six  the  bugle 
sounds,  and  the  companies  assemble,  by  sections,  in  the  court- 
yard. Morning  prayers  and  breakfast.  Those  who  are  slightly 
16 
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sick  report  to  the  physician.  At  a  quarter  before  seven,  the 
boys  assemble  according  to  classes,  and  at  seren  are  marched 
to  the  school-rooms.  At  a  quarter  before  nine  a  luncheon  of 
brend  is  served  out  to  them.  School  closes  at  eleven,  and  the 
pupils  are  free  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Dinner  at  about 
a  quarter  before  twelve.  The  pupils  brush  their  ciothes,  and  are 
inspected  by  the  otHcer  of  the  day.  From  a  quarter  past  one 
to  half  past  two,  review  the  morning  lessons  in  school.  From 
ft  quarter  to  three  until  five,  are  occupied  witti  manual  labour 
in  the  work-rooms.  Part  of  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in 
music,  and  the  first  and  second  classes  in  drawing;  a  stated 
number  take  a  swimming  lesson;  the  drummers,  fifcrs,  and 
buglers  also  have  a  lesson.  A  luncheon  of  bread  is  distributed. 
One  of  the  companies  is  at  drill,  one  at  gymnastics,  and  the 
other  pupils  bathing  or  walking  until  seven.  Evening  prayers 
in  the  refectory,  and  supper.  Wash,  and  have  recreation  until 
nine,  when  ifiey  retire.  The  younger  pupils  retire  at  half  past 
eight. 

In  winter,  the  dificrent  occupations  of  the  day  are  each 
one  hour  later  than  in  summer,  until  half  past  two,  when  the 
hour  of  review  of  the  lessons  is  omitted,  and  the  exercises,  as 
far  as  appropriate  to  the  season,  follow  in  the  same  order  as 
in  summer,  until  half  past  five,  at  which  hour  the  pupils  go  to 
the  school-room,  and  remain  until  a  quarter  before  seven. 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  an  hour  in  the  morning  is  de- 
voted to  religions  instruction,  the  other  lessons  being  omitted, 
except  the  physical  exercises  on  Wednesday.  Stated  days  and 
periods  of  the  day  are  assigned  for  the  exchange  of  the  week-day 
clothes  for  those  of  Sunday,  for  taking  clothes  or  shoes  requir- 
ing repairs  to  the  tailor  or  shoemaker  of  the  establishment,  for 
hair-cutting  and  combing,  for  washing  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
the  feet,  and  for  other  minute  matters  not  necessary  to  be  here 
presented,  since  a  sufHcienlly  correct  idea  of  the  order  and 
exactness  of  the  arrangements  may  be  formed  from  the  speci- 
men of  the  order  of  the  day  already  given. 

Trade  School.  The  object  of  this  school  is,  in  part,  to  econo- 
mise the  funds  o^  the  institution,  by  making  within  its  walls 
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articles  of  clothing  required  for  the  pupils,  but  more  to  secure 
the  acquisition,  not  only  of  general  meclianical  dexterity,  but 
of  a  trade,  wliich  may  serve  (o  increase  their  emoluments  when 
they  enter  the  military  service.  There  are,  at  present,  one  huu- 
dred  and  four  pupils  in  the  class. 

In  order  to  pass  into  the  trades'  school  from  the  elementary 
division,  the  pupil  must  have  reached  at  least  the  second  class, 
ha%'e  been  above  the  fourth  grade  in  conduct,  be  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  a  bodily  constitution  fitting 
him  for  the  military  service.  The  course  lasts  three  years. 
The  school  has  a  special  inspector,  or  superintendent,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  director  of  the  whole  institution,  or,  in  fact, 
to  his  substitute,  who  fias  special  charge  of  this  and  of  the  mu- 
sic school. 

The  dilTerent  trades  now  taught  here  are  those  of  blacksmiths, 
saddlers,  tailors,*  shoemakers,  and  lithographers.  The  last 
named  has  but  seven  pupils  admissible  to  its  school,  and  the  next 
to  the  last  forty-four.  These  numbers  depend  upon  the  demand 
for  the  occupation  subsequent  to  leaving  the  establishment,  the 
space  required  for  the  operations  of  the  trade,  the  difficulty  of 
teaching,  &c.  As  each  pupil  is  in  general  permitted,  on  ad- 
vising with  the  inspector,  to  choose  his  employment,  it  some- 
times happens  that  boys  are  sent  into  the  town  to  learn  a  trade 
not  taught  in  the  school.  Changes  of  occupation  arc  very  rare, 
but  are  sometimes  permitted.  The  blacksmiths  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  repairs  of  arms,  the  saddlers  make  the  caps  and 
accoutrements,  &c.  used  in  the  house,  the  tailors  all  the  uniforms, 
the  shoemakers  supply  not  only  tfiis  orphan-house,  but  that  of 
the  girls  with  shoes,  and  the  lithographers  are  occupied  in  copy- 
ing forma  for  the  school  or  war  department,  manuals,  &-c. 
They  work  about  seven  hours  a  day,  under  the  superintendence 
of  master  workmen  from  the  town. 

An  hour  of  each  day  is  spent  in  gymnastic  or  military  exer- 
cises in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and  in  winter  in  the  large  room 


*  At  thU  trade  the  pupils  were  eeated  upon  a  form,  or  Iwneh,  around  t  circu- 
lar tsble,  and  not,  a*  with  uk,  in  n  constrained  poaition  upon  ■  table. 
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before  spoken  of.  The  military  exercises,  besides  the  ordinary- 
ones,  comprise  some  which  arc  peculiar  to  the  Prussian  service. 
The  usual  exercises  of  gynnnastics  are  introduced,  omitting  any 
which  seem  to  have  a  tendency  towards  the  tricks  of  the 
mountebank.  A  manual,  compiled  from  Jahn  and  Eiselin,*  is 
the  guide  of  the  teachers.  For  instruction  io  these  exercises, 
the  whole  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  again  into 
squads,  so  that  the  teacher  need  have  but  twelve  to  fourteen 
under  his  charge.  Non-commissioned  officers  are  the  under 
teachers,  and  in  turn  are  superintended  by  higher  teachers,  and 
by  an  inspector. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  these  well  regulated  and  per- 
severingly  continued  exorcises  it  is,  in  great  part,  due  that  the 
physical  development  of  these  youths  is,  on  the  average,  so  per- 
fect. Judicious  recreation,  a  proper  diet  and  clothing,  great 
cleanliness,  a  proper  number  of  hours  of  work,  of  instruction 
and  sleep,  no  doubt,  are  necessary,  each  and  all  in  their  degree, 
but  great  influence  must  be  besides  allowed  to  the  gymnastic 
exercises. 

The  pupils  have  two  hours  of  instruction  during  ihe  day,  in- 
tended to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in 
the  elementary  school,  rather  than  to  teach  new  ones.  Military 
drawing  is,  however,  added  to  iheir  former  acquisilions. 

When  not  in  the  shops,  nor  in  school,  nor  at  exercise,  they 
are  superintended  by  non-commissioned  officers.  The  disci- 
pline in  this  school  is  military  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  details,  and 
altogether  adapted  as  a  preparation  to  the  life  which  they  are 
to  lead  after  leaving  it 

Music  School.  Those  pupils  who  have  manifested  a  decided 
musical  talent  in  the  lower  school,  are  here  instructed  thoroughly 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music.  The  object  is  to  supply 
musicians  to  the  regimental  bands.  These  pupils  have  a  separate 
superintendence  from  those  of  the  other  schools,  and  different 


'  Mr.  Kiel,  tbe  superintendent  of  this  department,  has  not  nnly  adopted  ths 
dew  excrcUcs  of  Eiselin,  of  Berlin,  but  ho*  made  lotne  very  judicious  imptore- 
oit'ntE  upon  thecn. 
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hours  of  exercise  and  duty.  They  keep  up  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  elementary  school,  as  is  done  in  the  trades'  school. 
There  are  about  forty  pupils  in  the  classes. 

MILITARY  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  ANNABURG. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  mto  two  parts,  one  an 
elementary  course,  consisting  of  religious  instruction,  arithmetic, 
the  mother  tongue,  singing,  wrilifig,  and  exorcises  of  induction, 
taught  in  four  classes,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen. 
The  other,  a  fiigher  course,  taught  in  three  classes,  and  between 
the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  years  of  age  of  the  pupils.  In  or- 
der to  rise  to  the  place  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  the  pupil 
must  have  gone  through  at  least  the  lowest  of  the  classes  of  the 
higher  school.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  this  school  are : 
religious  instruction,  arithmetic,  singing,  the  German  language, 
calligraphy,  geography  and  history,  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, and  drawing. 

The  courses  in  the  different  branches  are  an-anged  as  fol- 
lows: 


A 


FlABT.  Religioui  Itutruction. 

LOWEIl  SCHOOL. 

Vn  daas.  Bible  atories,  pBalws  and  bjmns,  appropriate  (o  the  ieaaon.  Four 
hours  per  week. 

VI  Class.  Histortca  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  portions  ofUie  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  catechism.     Four  hours  per  week. 

y  Ctasa;  Reading' and  explanation  of  (lie  Bible,  and  of  its  arrangement.  Tho 
gospel  and  historical  Mjuki  are  selected,  and  the  history  is  connected  with  tha 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land.    Catechism.    Five  hours. 

IV  Class.  Doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  church,  tought  by  LutEier'a  Catechism. 
Five  hours. 

vntsL  acHooL. 

in  Ctosa,     Moral  instruction,  duties  to  God  and  man.     Three  honrs, 

II  Class.  Reiuling^  Uie  Bible  with  coinmciitH,  the  pupils  making  abstracta. 
Three  hours. 

I  CUm.  (Two  years.)  The  first  year  a  repetition  of  Luther's  Calechism. 
The  second,  ■  history  of  ttio  Christian  dispensation.     Three  hoars. 

Every  chus  commits  versea  frooi  the  Bible  to  memory. 

Skoono.  Arithmriie.     Mental  and  written  nrithmetic  arc  taug-ht  together,  that 
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the  readiness  afibrded  by  the  one,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  other,  maj  both  be 
cultivated. 

LOWER  BCMOOL. 

VII  Class.  The  (bur  ground-raies,  willi  llirce  places  of  fipircs  mentaJly.  Ap. 
plication  to  (]uc»(iane  in  weights  and  measures.    Three  houiB. 

VI  Class.     The  same  rules  extended.     Three  hours. 

V  Clan.     Frnctions,  with  applicalions  to  weigltta  and  measures.     Three  hours. 
IV  doss.     Proportions.    Tlirce  hours. 

[irPEIt.  SCHOOL. 

Ill  Class.  The  applications  of  proportions  to  questions  of  weight,  strength, 
Taluc,  time,  and  general  quantity.     Two  hours. 

II  Class.     Ebrcrcises  in  practical  algebra.    Two  hours. 

I  Class.  Review  of  tlie  course.  First  year,  practical  operations.  Second, 
theoiy  of  aridiraetical  processes.     Two  hoars^. 

Tutao.    Vocal  Muiic. 

LOWER  SCHOOL. 

VII  ic  VI  Classes.  Practice  of  songs,  adapted  to  youth  of  a  clieerruj,  serious, 
military,  or  religious  cast,  with  one  part.     Two  hours. 

V  &  IV  Classes.  Choral  and  other  songs,  with  the  diderent  parts.  Elements 
of  music.     Two  hours. 

vrret.  bchool. 
Ill,  II,  &  I  Classes.      More  difficult  choral  pieces.     Theoretical  instruction 
continued.    One  hour.    There  is,  besides,  instruction  given  to  a  setect  choir,  in- 
tended lo  conduct  the  vocal  exercises  of  the  church. 


FontTH.  Reading.  In  the  lower  claaics,  a  readiness  in  reading,  and  in  the 
higher,  the  style  of  reading,  la  attended  to  especially.  Pieces  learned  previously, 
by  heart,  are  recited. 

LOWEX  SCHOOL. 

VII  Class.     A  good  pronuncialiort,  and  some  facility  in  reading.     Six  hours. 

VI  Cla.sa.  Readiness  in  rending,  and  rcprating  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
read.     Familiar  illustrations.     Five  hours. 

V  Class.  Reading  some  work  in  reference  to  knowledge  useful  in  common 
life.    Four  hours. 

IV  Class.     Reading,  with  attention  to  emphasis.     Four  hour*. 

Dmit  SCHOOL. 

Ill  Class.  Reading  the  Bible  and  Sacred  Melodies,  with  the  Tiew  to  aorrect 
reading  in  this  Itind  of  composition.    Two  hours. 

II  Class.     Reading  furious  selected  workf>,  in  and  out  of  the  class. 

I  Cksa.    Reading  continued,  and  recitations  from  works  previously  read. 

Firm.  Orthography  and  Writing.  These  may  be  taught  together  in  the  same 
way  as  mental  and  written  arithmetic;  the  teacher  is,  however,  at  liberty  In  fol- 
low his  own  method. 
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LOWGK  SCHOOL. 

VII  Cla«8,     Copying' on  slates  from  tbe  black-board,     Four  hour*. 

VI  Class.    Copying  on  paper,  from  Ihe  board,  and  from  books.     Four  boura. 

V  Cl&ss.  Wriling'  from  copj-slipa,  from  books,  or  from  dictation.  (PtacLice 
in  gpelUng  itid  writing).     Four  iiours. 

IV  CIbm.    Similiu'  ezcrciaea  continued.     Four  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOI. 

III  Class.    Copying  nacful  papers,  such  aa  registers,  acconnls,  contracts,  Slc 
Two  hours. 

II  Class.  Calligraphj,  with  Romnn  as  weU  as  German  letters,  practice  in  mw 
thography,  reading  of  letters  and  documents  in  vsjioua  haadwrilings.  Two 
hours. 

I  Class.  Copying  papers  relating  to  the  manageineut  of  tlie  institution,  as  a 
practical  introduction  to  business.    One  hour. 

SixTU.   Uteful  Snowledgt  taught  hy  induction. 
r.owER  sciiooi. 

VII  Class.  Tlic  pupils  give  their  ideas,  verbally,  of  surrounding  objects  of  llie 
most  simple  kind,  of  the  commancat  produclionii  of  nature  and  art  Conversa- 
tions relating  to  them.  Drawing  the  moat  simple  mathematiciil  figures  on  the 
alate.    Three  hours. 

VI  Class.  Dcscripliona  of  animals  and  plants,  the  former  in  the  winter,  the 
latter  in  the  summer  term,  Written  remarks  on  tlicsc,  serving  to  afibrd  exor- 
cise in  the  formation  of  phrases  and  in  ortbogrophy.     Four  hours. 

V  Class.  The  most  essential  parts  of  physica  and  natural  history,  the  pupils 
taking  notes  of  tho  lessons.     Four  hours. 

IV  Class.  Compositions  on  various  subjects.  Letters  relating  to  civil  and 
military  aSkits.    Four  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOI.. 

ITI  Class.     History  of  Prussia  and  drawing  of  maps.     Four  hours. 

II  Clous.  General  geograpliy,  particularly  that  of  Europe.  Passing  fipom 
physical  to  political  geography.  Civil  geography  in  connexion  with  the  former. 
Fire  hours. 

I  Class,  Universal  history.  One  year  is  devoted  to  aneient  and  one  to  mo- 
dern liiatory.  Selections  are  made  of  the  more  important  parts  of  history.  Five 
hours. 

The  romaining  studies  only  belong  to  tiio  higher  school. 


SxvDiTH.  Oervun  Grammar  and  Style. 

tlPPCR  SCHOOL. 

Ill  Class.  Logical  and  grammatical  construction  of  the  German  langaage 
taught 

II  Class.  Idiom  of  the  language,  Comjwsitiona  uii  loililary  subjects,  with 
Mpecial  reference  to  corroctnoss  of  grammar. 
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I  Clua.     Acquaintance  with  the  best  writerg.     Exerciies  of  composition  oo 

■ubjects  takcD  from  history. 

Eighth.  Geomein/. 

VTTtJL  SCHOOL. 

Ill  Class.    Teaching  the  names  und  properties  of  nmthematical  Ugate*  bj  in. 
duclion,  in  connexion  witb  drawin^^. 

II  Class.     Erguationa,  with  application  to  problems  of  common  life. 

I  Class.     Elements  of  trigonometry, 

Ninth.  Drawing.  • 

DPFER  RCnOOU 

III  Ctojs.     Drawings  from  common  objects,  rurying'  the  positions,  ice. 

II  Class.     Copying  flowers,  or  drawings  of  implennents. 

I  Class.     Arohitectural  drawing  with  instruments,  drawing  of  ftimiture,  &«. 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  present  this  extended  programme, 
because  it  conveys,  in  as  brief  a  compass  as  possible,  excelient 
ideas  of  the  succession  of  courses  in  an  elementary  school,  and 
in  a  technical  or  trade  school,  for  such  the  higfier  school  must 
be  considered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  main  purpose 
is  the  preparation  of  youth  for  the  military  service,  and  hence 
that  the  wants  of  the  service  are  especially  consulted.  Another 
fact  must  be  remembered,  namely,  that  this  is  a  Lutheran  school, 
and  therefore  the  religious  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  parti- 
cular views  of  that  church.  The  course  of  morals  of  the  third 
class,  I  must  say,  however,  seems  to  me  out  of  its  place,  for 
although  our  duties  to  God  and  our  neighbour  are  of  course 
best  learned  from  liis  Word,  yet  their  inculcation  by  precept 
and  example  cannot  commence  too  early. 

In  the  arithmetical  course,  the  union  of  mental  and  written 
arithmetic  is  absolutely  essential.  The  gradation  appears  to  me 
good,  and  the  application  to  questions  of  common  life  gives  a 
zest  to  such  studies,  attainable  in  no  other  way.  The  theory  of 
arithmetical  processes,  however,  should  accompany  or  follow 
more  nearly  their  practical  acquisition.  Indeed,  if  they  are 
taught  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  induction,  the  theory  goes  with 
the  practice. 

K  the  youth  at  Annaburg  lake  the  same  pleasure  in  the 
exercises  of  song,  from  the  elements  to  the  completion,  of  the 
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musical  course,  as  those  of  the  school  actually  superintended 
by  the  author  of  this  project,  the  success  will  be  complete. 

The  connexion  of  orthography  and  writing,  especially  if 
combined  with  early  reading,  is  natural. 

The  exercises  of  induction,  which  in  the  lower  classes  are  well 
drawn  out,  de\iate  from  the  appropriate  track  in  the  fourth  class, 
and  in  the  geographical  and  historical  courses  do  not  return  to 
it.  The  system  in  both  these  branches  is  rather  synthetical  than 
inductive.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  break  away  from  this 
method,  into  that  of  giving  positive  instruction,  from  ihe  appa- 
rently greater  rapidity  of  progress  of  the  pupil;  some  teachers 
have  abandoned  it  altogether,  as  too  slow,  though  ultimately 
to  their  cost,  as  appeared  to  me  in  cases  where  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  results. 

The  writing  is  preceded  by  an  introducl^  course  of  draw-    g^/ 
ing,  which  might  with  excellent  effect  be  so  extended  as  to 
branch  out  into  complete  courses  of  drawing  and  writing. 

As  this  plan  results  from  an  extended  experience,  the  number 
of  hours  of  instruction,  per  week,  necessary  to  secure  the  results, 
is  an  important  datum,  and  as  such  I  have  retained  it,  whenever 
it  was  inserted  in  the  original  programme. 


CIVIL  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  POTSDAM,  AND  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT 
LITTLE  GLIENCKE. 

Besides  the  Military  Orphan-house  at  Potsdam,  there  are  two 
other  orphan-houses  at  and  near  the  city,  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  which  I  propose  here  to  describe.  From  their  limited 
number  of  pupils,  and  other  peculiarities,  (hey  will  not  require 
a  full  discussion. 

The  founder  of  both  these  interesting  establishments  is  coun- 
sellor Von  Turk,  whose  enlightened  benevolence,  aided  by  the 
means  of  his  friends,  has  furnished  homes  and  education,  in  one 
of  these  establishments,  for  the  sons  of  deceased  physicians, 
clergymen,  &c.,  and  in  the  other,  for  the  orphans  of  country 
schoolmasters,  and  of  the  inferior  officers  of  government.  The 
first,  called  the  Civil  Orphan-house  of  Potsdam,  has  twenty-four 
17 
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pupils  under  its  charge,  of  whom  sixteen  reside  in  the  house,  the 
others  being  assisted  ai  the  dwellings  of  their  mothers.  The 
pupils  first  enter  the  excellent  burgher  school  of  Potsdam,  and 
when  they  have  reached  its  first  class,  (or  at  between  thirteen 
ond  fourlccn  years  of  age,)  choose,  according  to  their  disposi- 
tion and  talent,  their  future  course.  According  to  this,  they  pass 
to  the  triide  school,  the  school  for  teachers,  or  the  gymnasium. 
Those  of  ordinary  parts  are  apprenticed  at  fourteen.  A  teacher 
lives  with  them  and  superintends  their  studies. 

Those  who  liave  passed  through  the  gymnasium,  arc  sup- 
ported at  the  universities  by  foundations.  The  road  is  thus 
opened  to  merit  in  any  direction  in  which  it  may  exhibit  itself. 
The  institution  is  merely  the  home,  and  the  public  schools  af- 
ford to  it,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  preci:;e]y  the  kind  of  instruction 
which  is  required.  The  advantages  here  giyen  to  particular 
orphans  are,  doubtless,  those  which  our  founder  intended  to  be 
extended  to  all,  and  that  within  the  institution  itself;  an  idea 
requiring  means  no  less  ample  than  those  which  he  has  devoted 
to  it,  to  secure  its  successful  execution. 

In  the  Orphan-house  of  Little  Glicnckc,  the  pnpila  receive 
such  an  education  as  may  fit  ihem  for  mechanical  pursuits,  or 
as  introductory  to  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  the  elementary 
sciiools  of  Prussia.  Provision  to  receive  a  higher  education 
is  njade  for  those  who  distinguish  themselves.  The  pupils  are 
engaged  a  portion  of  each  day  in  manual  labour:  in  summer, 
in  agriculture,  tire  rearing  of  mulberry  trees,  and  in  gardening, 
having  abo  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  management  of  bees  and 
silk-worms.  In  the  winter,  with  manufactures  of  straw  and 
making  nets,  and  some  of  the  elder  boys  in  joinery  work,  mo- 
delling, and  smithing.  The  number  of  boys  is  only  thirteen, 
so  that  but  one  teacher  is  needed,  who  lives  with  them  con- 
stantly, giving,  himself,  nearly  all  the  instruction.  Counsellor 
Von  Tiirlv  takes  a  share  in  some  departments,  to  which  he 
has  especially  devoted  himself,  as  for  example  the  connexion 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  The  discipline  is  of  the  family 
kind.  The  boys  are  divided  into  classes  of  two,  three,  or  four, 
according  to  their  progress.     The  teacher  now  in  this  school, 
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is  one  of  those  instances  of  ardent  attachment  and  devotion  to 
his  profession,  such  as  are  more  freqacntly  seen  in  Prussia 
than  in  any  other  country  to  which  my  researches  extended. 

ORPIIAN-nOUSE  OF  FRANKFORT  ON  MAINE. 

This  establishment  maT<es  no  pretensions  to  giving  an  edu- 
cation above  that  intended  to  fit  its  pupils  for  trades,  but  in  the 
means  laken  to  give  ihem  a  general  mechanical  dexterity,  a(>- 
plicable  to  their  future  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  paternal 
character  of  its  discipline,*  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  I  have  visited.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  idea  of 
the  object  of  manual  labour  may  be  carried  out  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  our  college,  and  indulge  a  confident  expectation 
thai,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  masters,  the  discipline  of  the  in- 
stitution, notwitlistanding  its  enlarged  scale,  may  be  as  mild  as 
that  of  the  school  now  under  discussion. 

The  present  buildings  of  the  orphan-house  are  well  situated, 
and  commodiously  arranged,  with  a  neat  garden  in  front,  a 
pretty  chapel  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  and  the  other  buildings 
on  a  long  line  at  right  angles  to  the  front  of  the  chapel.  About 
a  century  ago  the  rights  of  orphans  to  education  from  the  pub- 
lic were  so  little  acknowledged,  that  they  were  ranked  with 
offenders,  or  when  belter  off  than  this,  with  adult  paupers. 
There  are  many  examples  of  both  those  connexions  in  the  his- 
tory of  European  orphan-houses,  and  the  former  existed  in  the 
case  of  the  Frankfort  establishment,  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  the  orphan-house  being,  up  lo  that  time,  a 
branch  of  the  correction-house.  The  present  establishment 
shows  wliat  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  has  taken 
place  since  that  period.  The  buildings  date  from  1829-32. 
The  income  is  derived  in  part  from  landed  and  in  part  from 
funded  property.  Il  is  managed  by  twelve  trustees,  usually  se- 
lected from  among  the  elder  senators  of  the  city.  Under  these 
is  the  head  master,  who  controls  all  the  in-door  affairs  of  the 


■  This  and  the  preieiit  improved  (reneral  condition  of  the  iiiBtttulioa,  &re  due 
to  the  enlightenw)  effort*  oftht  h«iid  master,  tlin  Rer.  Mr.  SchaefFer. 
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institution,  and  is  responsible  for  its  efficiency.  He  is  re-eli- 
gible every  four  years,  a  tenure  quite  unusual  in  similar  schools, 
but  attended  with  advantages  in  some  points  of  view.  The 
economist  or  steward,  who  is  the  only  officer  allowed  to  be  a 
married  man,  has  charge,  under  the  head  master,  of  providing 
for  the  household.  There  are  two  assistant  teachers,  re-eligible 
every  year. 

The  pupils  are  fatherless  children,  or,  in  certain  cases,  other 
destitute  children  and  foundlings,  the  latter  being  paid  for  by 
the  city.  There  are  in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  children 
at  the  charge  of  the  institution,  of  whom  ninety-five  are  boys, 
and  thirteen  very  young  children,  who  are  boarded  out  of  the 
house.  The  age  of  admission  is  six,  and  that  of  leaving  the 
school  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  or  after  the  celebration 
of  their  first  communion.  Places  as  apprentices  are  secured 
for  those  who  are  to  leave  the  house,  and  they  remain  under 
its  superintendence  until  the  term  of  apprenticeship  has  ex- 
pired. They  are  then  presented  with  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
sum  of  money,  and  their  connexion  with  the  orphan-house 
ceases. 

The  intellectual  education  is  of  the  same  grade,  and  em- 
braces nearly  the  same  subjects,  as  at  Hamburgh;  the  division 
is  here,  however,  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  has  its 
master,  the  head  master  passing  from  class  to  class,  and  hav- 
ing special  charge  of  the  religious  instruction,  and  of  the  exer- 
cises of  induction,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geometry. 
I  had  occasion  to  hear  a  recitation  of  the  youngest  class  with 
him  in  the  inductive  exercises,  and  to  remark  how  much  more 
difficult  his  task  was  than  that  of  a  teacher  in  the  neighbouring 
school,  who  had  a  class  of  the  same  age  in  the  same  subject;  in 
fact  it  required  considerable  exertion  on  his  part  to  induce  them 
to  exercise  their  reflective  powers  at  all.  As  a  general  rule  in 
Germany,  where  the  temperament  is  less  lively  than  in  England, 
youths  in  this  situation,  many  of  them,  before  entering  these  in- 
stitutions, friendless,  neglected,  or  ill  used,  require  very  peculiar 
management  to  elicit  their  mental  powers,  and  in  all  the  coun- 
tries which  I  visited,  I  observed  that  boys  ihia  situated  are,  in 
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general,  below  the  average  in  animal  spirits,  and  frequently  in 
mental  activity. 

The  assistant  teachers  superintend  the  boys  by  turns  during 
the  hours  when  they  are  not  in  school,  an  aiTangemenf,  of  the 
advantages  of  vvliich  I  have  often  spoken.  These  teachers  are 
re-appointed  every  year,  the  trnstees  judging  this  method  more 
advisable  IJiA^n  any  stipulations  as  to  removal.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  have  generally,  after  a  number  of  years'  service,  I  believe, 
theoR'er  of  more  important  situations,  and  their  places  are  sup- 
plied from  the  qualified  pupils  of  the  institution. 

The  discipline,  in  general,  is  addressed  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  aflections.  No  prizes  are  given  to  stimulate  to  study. 
Keeping  the  boys  from  play  or  work,  requiring  them  to  work 
alone,  admonition,  solitary  confinement,  and,  as  a  last  resort, 
corporeal  chastisement,  are  the  punishments.  The  character 
of  each  pupil  is  studied,  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  means  of 
repression  or  encouragement  are  applied  accordingly. 

A  diary  is  kept  by  each  assistant-teacher,  in  which  he  enters 
not  only  the  progress  of  every  pupil,  and  of  all  the  classes, 
but  such  remarks  on  the  conduct  as  he  may  find  necessary; 
the  head  master  examines  this  diary,  and  confers  with  the  un- 
der masters  from  time  to  time.  There  are,  besides,  regular 
meetings  of  the  teachers  held  every  week,  as  is  usual  in  the 
German  schools,  and  which  serve  not  only  to  inform  the  seve- 
ral masters  of  the  character  and  standing  of  each  pupil,  but  as 
opportunities  for  giving  and  receiving  advice  in  relation  lo  me- 
thods of  instruction  or  discipline. 

There  is  one  vacation  in  the  year,  new  year's  day,  on  which 
the  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit  their  friends.  During  two  hours 
on  every  Sunday  afternoon  they  receive  ihcir  friends,  who 
are  provided  with  tickets  for  that  purpose.  There  are  oc- 
casions, however,  of  breaking  through  this  strict  seclusion,  by 
the  occupation  of  the  boys  in  services  connected  with  the 
town,  which  take  them  out  of  the  walls  of  the  institution.* 


•  It  is  m  evidence  of  tlie  differences  wtiieh  prersil  in  regard  (o  viewi  of  mo- 
rals, that,  while  with  ub  Intterica  are  alioliiihcd,  these  youtha  actually  receive  a 
pecuniary  revrafd  for  drawing  the  lotteries  of  llie  city  of  Fronkfoit. 
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Besides  the  religious  instruction  in  the  school-room,  the  children 
attend  cliapel  once  on  Sunday,  nnd,  as  the  services  are  Lutheran, 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  are  sent  to  a  chapel  in  the  city. 

The  diet  is  more  generous  than  that  at  Hamburgh,  as  they 
have  meat  for  dinner  three  times  a  week.  In  regard  to  the 
kind  of  food  necessary  for  nourishmenl,  the  practice  of  the  con- 
fident, while  it  is  no  example  for  England,  seems  much  more 
applicable  to  our  country,  as  far  as  the  similarity  of  climate  is 
concerned.  Though  our  w  inters  are  generally  longer,  they  are 
not  more  severe  than  those  of  the  middle  of  Germany,*  while 
our  summers  exceed  theirs  in  heat.  The  supply  of  clothing  is 
nearly  the  same  as  at  Hamburgh. 

The  discipline  of  the  dormitories,  wash-house,  during  the 
walks,  &,c.,  is  rendered  easier  by  the  division  of  the  pupils  into 
squads  of  twelve,  each  having  a  monitor  at  its  head.  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  any  of  these  institutions  the  plan  adopted  at  the 
London  Orphan-house  has  been  tried,  of  allowing  the  moni- 
tors to  choose  their  own  divisions;  believing  it  to  be  attended 
•with  good  results,  I  was  anxious  to  see  it  further  put  to  the 
test  of  use  under  different  circumstances.  It  is  under  the 
charge  of  these  monitors  that  the  clothes  are  served  out,  and 
the  usual  duties  of  police  executed.  The  dormitories  are  pro- 
vided with  iron  bedisteads,  each  pupil  sleeping  separately.  The 
assistant  masters  occupy  beds  in  the  two  end  dormitories,  hav- 
ing thus  a  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils  at  night,  as  well 
as  at  rising  and  retiring. 

The  principal  house^work  being  performed  by  the  pupils,  one 
male  and  one  female  servant  only  are  required. 
)f  Besides  the  employment  in  handicraft  work,  two  hours  every 
day,  the  pupils  have  an  hour  of  regular  gj'mnastic  exercises, 
and  on  Wednesday  they  walk,  or  bathe  in  the  Maine,  according 
to  the  season.  They  also  do  much  of  the  household  work 
which  is  not  appropriate  to  girls,  split  and  pile  the  wood,  &.c. 
The  pupils,  though  in  general  healthy  in  appearance,  were  per- 


*  During  my  journej  in  the  wioter  or  1837^,  the  Ihermometer  wm  r«port«tl 
onc«  oa  lo«r  u  —  6j°  Fahr.,  at  Gotha,  near  tlie  centre  of  Germany. 
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ccptibly  less  robust  than  those  of  some  neigfibouriiig  schools, 
I  do  not,  however,  lay  much  stress  on  the  comparison,  as  it 
leaves  out  of  view  many  elements,  as,  for  example,  the  import- 
ant ones  of  the  health  of  the  parents,  and  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  llic  children  before  entering,  and  I  was  satisfied  that 
negfect  of  pliysieal  education  could  not  justly  be  imputed  to 
the  institution.  In  sickness,  a  physician  is  culled  in,  and  the 
boys  are  transferred  (o  the  infirmary. 

The  handicraft  employments  are  well  arranged,  so  as  to 
avoid  two  difficulties — on  the  one  hand,  that  of  forcing  the  in- 
clination of  a  pupil  to  work  which  docs  not  suit  him;  and  on 
the  other,  allowing  him  to  acquire  habits  of  unsteadiness  by  go- 
ing from  one  occupation  to  atiotlier.  Each  pupil  is  at  liberty 
to  choose  which  of  the  handicrafts  he  will  engage  in  at  the  bo- 
ginning  of  any  quarter,  but  when  his  choice  is  made,  lie  must 
remain  in  this  division  for  throe  tnonliis  at  least,  unless  special 
reasons  determine  the  master  to  permit  a  change.  The  manual 
occupations  arc  itiaking  baskets,  mats,  cord,  turning,  book- 
binding, working  in  iron  and  brass  wire,  shf>emaking,  and  tai- 
loring. In  summer,  gardening  is  added  to  the  list.  Some  boys 
who  have  a  taste  for  music,  are  afibrded  means  of  improving 
it.  The  little  boys  are  occupied  in  knitting,  a  very  genera!  oc- 
cupation in  the  German  schools  for  young  children  of  both 
sexes.  Each  trade  has  its  own  room,  and  its  superintendent. 
There  are  regular  instructors  in  those  branches  in  which  the 
teachers  cannot  give  instruction.  The  articles  made  are  none 
of  them  sold,  but  generally  used  in  the  institution. 

The  order  of  the  day  is  as  follows: 

The  elder  boys  rise  at  five  in  summer,  wash  and  dress,  and 
go  to  morning  prayers.  The  younger  boys  rise  at  six.  All 
breakfast  between  six  and  seven.  The  elder  boys  are  occupied 
in  tailoring,  or  cleaning  the  halt,  or  carrying  wood  to  the  kitchen, 
and  other  household  duties,  until  seven.  All  have  instruction 
from  seven  unlit  ten.  Are  occupied  at  handcrafts  from  ten 
until  twelve.  Dine  at  twelve.  Are  occupied  in  personal  police 
and  play  from  one  to  two.  In  school  from  two  until  four,  ex- 
cept on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  At  four,  have  a  luncheon 
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of  bread.  From  five  to  six,  all  are  preparing  fur  tlie  lessons  of 
the  following  day,  except  twelve,  who  are  occupied  by  turns, 
from  four  to  six,  in  the  tailor's  room.  From  six  to  seven,  gym- 
nastic exercises.  Al  seven,  talic  supper,  which  is  followed  by 
evening  prayers.  The  younger  boys  retire  at  eight,  and  the 
elder  ones  are,  in  summer,  in  the  garden  until  nine,  and  in  win- 
ter engaged  in  handicrafts. 

In  winter  ihcy  rise  one  hour  later,  but  in  general  the  order 
of  the  day  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  summer. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  hours  employed  in  this  school 
and  at  Hamburgh,  it  will  be  found  that,  generally,  ihey  agree 
ver^'  well.  In  the  intellectual  education  thus  measured,  (his 
school  is  very  little  behind  Hamburgh.  It  has  considcrflble  ad- 
vantage on  the  score  of  the  occupation  in  trades,  while  the 
other  excels  it  in  the  opportunities  for  play  and  the  exercises 
of  gymnastics.  If  we  judged  only  by  the  progratnme  of  studies 
at  Ilalle,  Hamburgh,  and  Frankfort,  we  should  place  the  intel- 
lectual education  on  a  par,  except  that  in  Halle  some  few  in  the 
highest  class  study  Latin  and  others  French;  but,  on  examining 
the  number  of  hours  of  occupation,  we  find  four  hours  of  study 
in  Halle  to  one  in  Frankfort,  and  one  hour  more  of  school  ex- 
ercise: this  is  suflicient  to  show  that  the  studies  are  pursued 
further,  though  the  same  in  kind,  a  fact  confirmed  by  my  ex- 
amination. The  select  class,  when  it  existed  at  Hamburgh, 
was  probably  on  a  par  with  the  oldest  class  at  Halle.  This 
uniformity  I  believe  to  be  attributable  to  the  common  sen!>e 
view  taken  by  the  German  schoolmasters,  who  have  given  the 
impress  to  the  present  system,  of  adapting  means  to  ends.  They 
begin  by  laying  down  the  purpose  of  a  school,  and  then  or- 
ganize it  accordingly,  and  I  believe  the  boys  at  Frankfort  to 
be  quite  as  w^ell  fitted  as  those  at  Halle  for  the  particular  posi- 
tion w-hich  they  are  to  occupy.  When  boys  are  to  be  pushed 
in  their  studies,  so  as  to  select  the  best  to  carry  forward,  then 
the  time  of  study  must  be  increased,  as  at  Halle,  or  a  select 
class  must  be  established,  as  formerly  at  Hamburgh.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  all  these  schools,  the  interest  of  the  majority 
of  the  boys  is  made  Uie  regulating  principle  of  the  insti'uctioti. 
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SCHOOL     FOR    SOLDIERS'    CHILDREN    AT    STRUPPEN,    NEAR 

DRESDEN. 

This  institution  is  under  the  enlightened  superintendence  of 
the  Minister  of  War  of  Saxonvs  and  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  a  teacher,*  who  carries  out  ttie  plan  in  a  thorough 
way,  both  as  regards  manual  labour  and  instruction.  The  pupils 
are  the  orj)han  boys  of  soldiers,  and  are  received  at  an  early  age, 
and  prepared  for  apprenticeship  in  civil  life,  or  for  the  army. 
The  system  is  a  judicious  mixture  of  instruction  and  work;  in 
winter,  at  various  trades  and  family  occupations,  and  in  sum- 
mer, out  of  doors,  in  Ihc  garden  and  fields,  as  well  as  jn-doors. 

The  institution  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Saxon  Switzerland,  and  its  accommodations  are  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

The  grade  of  instruction  is  that  of  an  elementary  schoolt  the 
subjects  being  religious  instruction,  the  German  language,  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, natural  history,  geography  and  history,  writing,  drawing, 
and  singing.  A  portion  of  the  classes  were  examined  upon  the 
principal  subjects  of  study  during  my  visit.f  and  specimens  of 
their  writing  and  drawing  were  submitted  for  inspection.  The 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  distribution  of  ihe  time  which  is  allotted  to  intellectual 
instruction,  during  the  winter  session,  is  given  below.  There 
are  three  classes,  of  which  the  highest  is  called  "select,"  many 
pupils,  however,  are  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  or  enter  the  army 
as  drummers  or  musicians,  before  reaching  that  grade. 

The  basis  of  their  education  is  moral  and  religious,  and  the 
principal  subjects  in  addition,  are  the  mother  tongue,  and  ma- 
thematics. The  study  of  French  by  the  select  class  is  easily 
explained,  from  the  peculiar  political  position  of  Saxony  in  re- 
ference to  the  rest  of  the  German  states. 


•  Mr.  Braun. 

t  For  the  advantageowi  opportunity  of  Tisiting-  thii  ichool  in  hw  company,  I 
am  indebted  to  Uie  Miniater  of  War  of  Saxony,  Lieut.  Gennral  Von  Zezachwila. 
18 
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Table  of  the  diatribotion  of  study  at  the  School  for  Soldiers'  Children 
at  Struppen,  near  Dresden. 
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tresses,  spinning,  writing  for  the  war  office  and  school,  and 
miscellaneous  house  worit.  These  occupations  are  all  carried 
on  regularly,  and  with  a  view  to  defray  a  porlion  of  tfie  ex- 
penses of  the  institution;  the  farm  is  worked  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  there  is  a  large  dairy  attached  to  it.  Tiie  pupils  are 
detailed  for  the  different  duties  every  month,  and  the  regular 
hours  of  work  are  fixed  by  tlie  school  programme. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  winter  is  as  follows:  die  pupils  rise 
at  six  o'clock,  wash,  dress,  and  make  iheir  beds.  At  seven, 
they  attend  prayers,  and  take  their  breakfast.  From  eight  to 
twelve,  there  is  instruction  every  week-day,  with  an  intermis- 
sion of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  ten  o'clock  for  recreation  and 
luncheon.  From  twelve  until  two,  tliey  dine,  have  recreation 
and  gymnastic  exercises.  From  two  until  five,  except  in  the 
cases  of  a  few  pupils,  (here  is  manual  labour.  From  five  to  six, 
recreation  and  sufiper.  From  six  to  eight,  study,  singing  les- 
sons, and  manual  labour.  At  half  past  eight,  prayers,  and  at 
nine  the  classes  retire.  In  summer  they  rise  at  five,  at  half 
past  six  have  prayers,  and  religious  instruction  until  seven. 
Breakfast,  and  have  recreation  until  eight.  Are  engaged  in 
school  or  manual  labour  until  twelve,  with  an  interniission  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  for  relaxation,  at  ten.  Have  recreation, 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  dine  between  twelve  and  two.  Are 
engaged  in  school  or  manual  labour  until  six,  with  an  interval 
at  five  for  recreation,  during  which,  as  in  the  morning,  they 
receive  a  luncheon  of  bread.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  ihey 
bathe  in  the  Elbe,  which  is  at  an  easy  walk  from  the  institution. 
About  seven  o'clock  they  sup,  and  then  arc  free  until  the  hour 
for  prayers,  towards  nine  o'clock.    At  nine  tliey  retire. 

The  arrangements  of  the  school  are  military,  the  students 
wear  a  neat  uniform,  and  those  wlio  are  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  olliers  at  meals,  in  the  dormitories,  &c.,  are 
distinguished  by  particulai-  badges.  The  discipUne  is  mild. 
The  fare  exceedingly  simple.  In  the  morning,  flour  gruel,  or 
milk  and  bread  is  given  for  breakfast;  at  noon,  vegetables  for 
dinner,  except  on  one  day  of  the  week  a  milk  gruel.  They  also 
receive  a  piece  of  bread  in  (he  intervals  of  recreation,  in  the 
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morning  in  winter,  and  both  morning  and  afternoon  in  summer. 
The  appearance  of  the  children  is  healthy. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes,  in  1837-8,  was, 
in  the  select  class  twenty -six,  in  the  first  class  forty-seven,  and 
in  the  second  class  fifty-one.  Total,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four.  There  is  a  principal  and  two  assistant  teachers,  besides 
those  for  the  handicrafts.  The  steward  has  charge  of  the  farm, 
and  gives  the  pupils  instruction  in  agriculture. 


ST.  JOHN'S  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  PRAGUE. 

This  was  the  best  orphan-house  which  I  visited  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  I  give  it  as  containing  some  of  iJie  peculiar 
arrangements  found  in  southern  Germany. 

Hhfory,  Buildings  and  General  Government  The  institution 
was  founded  in  1773,  after  the  close  of  the  seven  years'  war, 
by  Count  Runigh  and  others,  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  twenty-five  orphans.  The  funds*  have  been  increased 
by  imperial  grants,  especially  by  those  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
in  consequence  of  a  fever  of  violent  type  havmg  broken  out  in. 
the  house,  which  was  attributed  to  its  contracted  dimensions, 
that  empress  gave  money  for  erecting  a  more  spacious  one. 
The  present  building  contains  not  only  all  necessary  accommo- 
dations, but  is  better  adapted  to  its  object  than  most  of  the  or- 
phan-houses which  I  have  seen  on  the  continent  It  contains 
large  halls  for  school-rooms  and  studies,  for  dormitories,  and 
for  a  refectory,  for  examinations,  and  dancing  lessons;  also,  a 
chapel  with  a  gallery  for  the  choir,  a  meeting-room  for  the 
trustees,  and  for  the  teachers,  apartments  for  the  teachers,  &c. 

The  establishment  is  adniinislcred  by  seven  trustees,  appoint- 
ed by  the  city  of  Prague,  each  of  whom  takes  a  separate  de- 
partment of  it  under  his  superintendence,  the  president  having  a 
general  responsibility.  They  meet  once  a  month  at  the  house, 
for  llie  transaction  of  business,  inspect  the  institution  every 
quarter,  and  receive  a  yearly  report  from  the  superintendent 
who  has  charge  of  all  the  departments.     At  present,  one  of  the 

*  The  iDcome  U  now  about  twcnty-one  thousand  doUiin. 
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teachers  has  been  chosen  to  this  office,  but  continues  also  to 
give  instruction. 

There  are,  besides,  three  teachers,  and  one  assistant,  all  of 
whom,  as  well  as  the  superintendent,  must  be  unmarried.  The 
teachers  hold  monthly  conferences,  lo  discuss  the  progress  and 
conduct  of  the  pupils,  a  system  wliich  cannot  be  too  warmly 
recommended,  as  producing  concert  of  action  in  teachers  of 
the  same  age,  and  improvement  in  younger  ones.  The  eco- 
nomy of  t[ie  house  is  in  charge  of  a  stewardess,  who  receives 
a  fixed  sum  for  the  board  of  each  pupil  and  teacher,  and  has, 
besides,  a  smalt  salary  from  the  institution,  with  certain  per- 
quisites. 

Admission,  ^c  To  be  admitted,  a  child  must  be  fatherless,  the 
son  of  a  citizen  of  Prague,  or  of  one  of  the  inferior  town  officers, 
in  necessitous  circumstances,  and  of  six  years  of  age.  On  appli- 
cation for  admission,  a  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  parents,  of 
baptism,  vaccination,  and  of  having  attended  school,  must  be  pre- 
sented. There  is  no  fixed  age  beyond  which  children  are  not  re- 
ceived, but  in  general  they  are  not  admitted  when  over  twelve 
years.  Special  exceptions  to  these  rules,  particularly  as  regards 
being  the  sons  of  burghers,  have  been  made  in  certain  cases, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  orphans  rendered  so  by  the  cholera. 

When  the  claims  of  several  children  are  considered  equal, 
and  the  number  of  applications  exceed  the  vacancies,  they  are 
obliged  to  draw  for  (heir  places.  If  it  is  discovered,  after  the 
admission  of  a  child,  that  any  deception  has  been  used,  his 
friends  are  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  which  have  been  in- 
curred for  his  maintenance,  &ic.  The  admission  takes  place 
once  a  year,  on  St  John's  day. 

The  pupils  are  retained  until  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  are  then  appreuliccd  by  the  institution.  At 
the  close  of  the  apprcnticcsfiip,  they  receive  certain  gratuities. 
As  the  custom  of  paying  apprentice  fees  still  exists  in  Austria, 
and  the  institution  does  not  pay  them,  these  children  are  obliged 
to  serve  for  a  longer  term  than  others,  as  an  equivalent.  The 
master  to  whom  they  are  bound  is  obliged,  if  he  have  fault  to 
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find  with  his  apprentice,  to  report  it  to  (he  trustees,  and  in  gene- 
ra! cannot  break  the  indenture  without  coiisuhing  them.  No 
regular  provision  is  made  for  the  advancement  of  the  more 
intelligent. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  children  who  are  not 
orphans  may  be  taken  ou  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  an- 
nually. This  practice  prevailed  also  formerly  in  some  of  the 
orphan-houses  of  Switzerland.  It  was  intended  partly  to  bene- 
fit the  funds  of  the  house,  and  partly  to  prevent  that  isotalion  ot 
the  orphans  from  society,  which  their  own  friendless  condition 
would  lend  to  produce.  It  has  been  found,  however,  not  to 
work  well.  The  objections  which  appeared  lierc  were  twofold; 
the  want  of  equality  in  the  pupils  who  were  ojj  the  charity,  and 
of  those  who  paid,  was  a  source  of  discomfort  to  the  former, 
when  the  pay  pupils  were  numerous,  and  the  guardians  of  bad 
children  frequently  took  advantage  of  this  way  of  educating 
them,  and  thus  the  mass  of  the  school  was  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  a  few  immoral  individuals.  The  number  of 
these  pupils  is,  in  consequence,  in  the  course  of  gradual  re- 
duction. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  in  the  house,  in  1837,  was  fifty. 

Education.  The  courses  of  study  here  are  those  of  the  Aus- 
trian model  high-school,  and  consist  of  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  German  and  Bohemian  grammar. 

There  are  three  classes,  the  lowest  of  which,  the  first,  can  be 
passed  through  in  one  year,  and  the  other  two  in  from  two  to 
three  years. 

As  part  of  these  children  speak  the  Bohemian  language  only, 
and  part  the  German,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  instruction  is 
to  produce  an  interchange  of  the  two.  Accuracy  is  not  at- 
tained by  their  intermixture  in  conversation,  for  they  tend  to 
corrupt  each  other's  language  by  introducing  a  dilTerent  idiom. 
The  case  is  a  very  dilTcrent  one  from  that  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual placed  in  a  community  whose  language  he  wishes 
to  acquire,  and  the  result  shows  conclusively  that  tliis  dilTer- 
ence  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  determining  how  a  foreign 
language  is  to  be  taught.     The  necessity  for  this  devotion  to 
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language  for  its  own  sake,  limits  very  much  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  pupils. 

Drawing  is  one  of  the  courses  in  which  very  great  pains  are 
taken,  and  boys  who  have  chosen  their  intended  occupations, 
are  directed  to  the  kind  of  drawing  judged  most  suitable  for 
them.  This  selection  is  usually  made  about  a  year  before  leav- 
ing ihe  house,  so  that  some  time  is  aflbrdcd  for  special  drawing. 

Music  is  not  taught  in  any  form,  except  to  the  few  wiio  con- 
stitute the  choir  of  the  cfiapel ;  neither  is  singing  used  in  the 
school,  which,  to  my  apprehension,  is  an  important  omission. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  school  is  given,  at  present,  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  one  of  the  trustees,*  wiio  also 
holda  a  sei'vicc  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  in  the  chapel.  The 
instruction  consists  of  catechetical  exercises,  Bible  history,  &c. 

The  teachers  have  not  separate  subjects  precisely,  nor  yet 
are  they  confined  to  one  class,  to  which  they  give  instruction 
in  several  branches,  but  a  kind  of  mixed  system  is  in  use,  which 
is  not  very  advantageous.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is, 
that  as  each  teacher  must  in  turn  superintend  the  study  hours 
of  all  the  classes,  he  must  teach  every  class,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  keep  Ihem  in  due  order.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
result,  and  believe  that  either  system,  would  be  preferable, 
but  that  for  an  elementary  scliool,  like  this,  the  class  system,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  pursued,  is  the  belter.  When  a  teacher  is  tho- 
rougfily  trained,  for  example,  as  those  who  are  sent  out  by  the 
seminaries  for  teachers  in  northern  Germany,  he  has  more  than 
the  acquirement  requisite  for  such  a  purpose. 

Each  teacher,  in  turn,  is  expected  to  superintend  the  pupils 
from  rising  until  they  are  in  bed,  which  is  an  excellent  ar- 
rangement. Iti  this  he  is  assisted  by  certain  boys,  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  divisions  of  six,  and  who  arc  selected  for  this 
purpose  at  the  monthly  conference  of  the  teachers. 

The  rewards  for  conduct  and  progress  are  permissions  to 


*  Pater  ScKneidcr  lias  devoted  tlic  small  amount  now  available  as  a  aaluy  for 
•n  ecclesiastic  acting  as  instniclor,  to  crcatf,  by  its  accumulation,  a  fund  for  a 
chaplain.  ITis  bcncfila  to  the  initlitution  cannot,  however,  be  estitnntcd  by  pccu- 
niar;r  meaattrc. 
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visit  friends  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  (he  inscription  of  the  pu- 
pil's name  in  a  book  of  honour,  presenting  him  favourably  to 
tlie  trustees,  appointing  him  to  the  charge  of  others,  and  ren- 
dering him  eligible  to  prizes  at  the  examinations.  These  are 
only  bestowed  in  coses  where  the  conduct  of  a  superintendent 
has  been  irreproachable  for  six  months. 

The  punishments  arc  varied  in  reference  (o  the  dispositions 
of  individuals,  but  consist  priuciiially  in  abridging  iheir  plea- 
sures. Corporal  punishment  is  |>crmitted,  but  is  rarely  re- 
sorted to. 

There  arc  no  mechanic  arts  taught  in  the  institution,  nor  do 
the  pupils  even  assist  the  workmen,  (tailor  and  shoemaker,) 
who  are  employed  in  (he  house.*  They  take  but  little  part  ia 
the  police  of  the  establishment,  merely  wailing  on  each  other 
at  meals.  Thus  they  lose  intich  good  moral  and  physical  dis- 
cipline. The  gardens  attached  to  the  house  are  rented,  and 
nothing  but  their  play-ground  reserved  for  tiie  use  of  the  boys. 
Their  exercises  consist  of  gymnastics  and  of  walks  in  sum- 
mer almost  every  day,  and  in  winter,  in  walks  on  Thursday 
and  Sunday,  and  dancing.  Their  health  is  in  general  good,  no 
indisposition  having  occurred  during  the  year  before  my  visit, 
requiring  the  use  of  the  sick-room.  The  clothing  is  ample,  in 
the  ordinary  fasfiion  of  the  boys  of  the  town,  and  is  changed 
from  winter  to  summer.  They  have  an  out  and  in-door  suit, 
which  are  supplied  as  the  occasion  requires. 

The  diet  is  quite  generous,  resembling  that  of  the  English 
schools,  more  thnn  those  of  northern  Gerjnany.  They  have 
meat  every  day  but  Friday,  and  in  the  evening  beer,  with 
bread  and  butler.  Tfiis  fare  shows  how  local  such  matters 
are,  when  we  find  in  the  south  a  northern  diet  and  beverage. 
Their  food  is  inspected  by  the  superintendent,  and  by  one  of  the 
trustees,  who  attends  from  time  to  lime  for  that  purpose.  The 
teachers  dine  in  tlie  same  hall  with  the  boys,  and,  with  the  stew- 
ardess, superintend  them  at  meals.  The  boys  who  wait  at 
table  receive  a  small  gratuity  for  their  services. 

*  There  are  fire  femttle  wrriuiU,  beside*  a  porter  for  the  houM  wTTice. 
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The  provision  for  cleanliness  is,  in  general,  good.  There  is 
a  special  wash-house  for  sununer  use,  but  in  winter  they  are 
obliged  to  use  the  school-rooms  for  this  and  other  duties  of 
cleanliness,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  a  very  bad  arrange- 
ment. The  police  of  the  dormitories  is  good,  and  the  linen  fre- 
quently changed ;  each  boy  has  his  own  bed,  but  the  bedsteads 
are  of  wood,  except  in  the  dormitories  of  the  infirmary,  where 
iron  has  been  introduced,  and  its  advantage  recognised.  A 
teacher  sleeps  in  each  dormitory,  and  a  lamp  is  kept  burning 
through  the  night 

The  order  of  the  day  gives  four  hours  of  study,  four  of  reci- 
tation, three  devoted  to  household  duties,  meals,  &c.,  four  and 
a-half  to  play,  exercise,  and  gymnastics,  and  eight  and  a-half 
to  sleep,  in  the  summer  time.  In  the  winter  they  rise  half  an 
hour  later  than  in  summer. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  ORPHAN-HOUSES  OF  HOLLAND. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Orphan-houses  in  Holland,  the  first 
are  conducted  with  a  view  to  strict  economy  as  the  primary 
consideration,  the  second  are  foundation  establishments,  which 
before  the  French  occupation  were  rich,  and  are,  even  now,  usu- 
ally sufficiently  well  off  to  look  to  higher  considerations  than  those 
of  mere  economy,  and  to  give  those  pupils  who  show  great  in- 
telligence a  better  education  than  ordinary.  Both  classes  of 
these  schools  have  an  interesting  provision  in  the  late  age  to 
which  the  pupils  are  superintended  by  the  establishment,  which 
replaces  the  home  of  the  more  fortunate  child;  and  as  the  mode 
of  carrying  out  the  provision  will  appear  equally  by  selecting 
an  institution  of  either  class,  I  shall  take  for  description  the 
Burgher  Orphan-house  of  Amsterdam,  which  belongs  to  the 
second.  In  charge  of  the  trustees  of  the  orphan-houses  at  Utrecht 
and  the  Hague,  are  certain  foundations  for  educating  young  men 
of  talent,  which  I  shall  describe  in  connexion  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  those  establishments. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  one  country  borrows  very  little 
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rallicr  lo  discover,  if  possible,  the  good,  and  to  place  some 
account  of  their  ])eculinritics  before  the  Board,  than  to  notice 
all  indiscriminately.  I  have  considered  myself  bound  to  notice 
defects  in  those  described,  where  they  seemed  to  bear  upon 
our  institution,  and  have  treasured  up  mistakes  of  various  kinds, 
as  warnings  to  Avliich  we  may  profitably  turn,  but  I  have  felt 
the  task  of  presenting  either  in  this  Report  an  ungrateful  one,  and 
have  avoided  it  where  I  could  do  so  without  a  violation  of  duty. 


BURGHER  ORPIIAK-UOITSE  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

This  establishment  was  founded  in  IsaOj  by  a  charitable 
lady  (Ilaasje  Plaas),  who,  during  her  lifetime,  had  educated 
several  orphan  children,  r^nd  at  her  decease  left  a  house  and 
funds  to  continue  this  benevolent  practice.  Subsequent  legacies, 
by  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  have  increased  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  at  present  supports  itself,  without  drawing  upon 
tlie  resources  either  of  the  city  or  the  state.  There  arc  six 
trustees,  or  governors,  who  are  named  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  city,  and  have  absolute  control  over  the  institution  and  its 
funds.  The  Board  meets  once  a  week,  at  the  house,  and  the 
president  is  charged,  in  the  interim,  with  all  their  duties  and 
powers.     They  report  yearly  to  the  burgomaster  of  the  city. 

The  officers  of  the  establishment  are,  a  director,  who  attends 
to  the  out-door  afi'airs,  and  to  whom,  when  the  trustees  are  not 
in  session,  the  other  officers  of  the  house  are  responsible.  A 
superintendent,  and  matron  for  the  boys,  and  another  for  the 
girls,  called  in  the  language  of  the  orphan-houses  of  Holland, 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  boys  and  of  the  girls.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  boys  has  charge  of  them  at  all  times,  but  es- 
pecially when  not  in  school;  has  the  power  to  correct  them  at 
discretion,  reporting  the  circumstances  to  the  president  on  his 
daily  visit.  He  makes  a  verbal  report  to  the  trustees  at  their 
weekly  meetings.  Tlie  other  superintendent,  the  steward  of  the 
house,  and  the  two  matrons,  have  charge  of  the  kitchen,  of  the 
clothing,  and  the  domestic  work.  The  arrangement  by  which 
the  boys  arc  intrusted  out  of  school  hours  to  an  oOicer  as  high 
as  a  superintendent,  is  much  better  than  that  of  turning  them 
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over  to  servants,  but  the  danger  is,  that  the  inspection  comes 
at  last  to  be  really  executed  by  the  latter,  since  the  superinten- 
dent has  many  other  duties  to  attend  to,  and  some  of  which  call 
him  away  from  the  house. 

The  servants  arc,  two  nurses  for  the  sick,  one  to  take  care 
of  the  children  below  eleven  years  of  age,  who  are  united  in 
one  building,  and  five  women.  A  baker  is  attached  to  the  es- 
tablishment, receiving  a  salary,  and  a  shoemaker  does  the  work 
of  the  house  on  his  own  account. 

The  buildings  are  very  commodious,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  an  entire  separation  of  tfic  two  sexes  in  the  older  de- 
partment. The  neatness  of  Holland  is  too  proverbial  to  require 
remark  on  that  score.  There  is  a  commodious  chapel,  and  the 
boys'  department  has  memorials  of  deceased  pupils  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  after-life,  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  present  generation. 

This  institution  was  founded  for  the  children  of  those  who 
had  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Amsterdam,  and  now  that  these 
rights  are  obsolete,  descendants  of  those  who  formerly  enjoyed 
them  may  claim  the  plnccs,  and  children  of  parents  by  whora 
a  certain  amount  has  been  paid  may  be  admitted.  Children 
who  have  lost  a  parent  have  a  preference  over  others,  and 
those  who  have  lost  both  parents  are  considered  to  have  the 
strongest  claim. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pupils  in  the  charge 
of  the  institution;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  are  boys 
below  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  instruction  is  on  the  footing 
of  the  elemctitary  schools  of  Holland,  and  will  be  hereafter  des- 
cribed in  detail.  It  does  not  require  special  notice  here.  The 
teachers  are  selected  as  in  the  other  schools  of  Holland,  by  com- 
petition, unless  there  is  some  one  whose  abilities  are  sufliciently 
known  to  the  trustees  not  to  make  examination  necessary.  At 
fourteen,  the  boys  are  apprenticed,  or  begin  the  studies  prepa- 
ratory to  sea  service;  they  are  frequently,  in  the  latter  case, 
drafted  into  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  always  remain 
"children  of  the  house"  until  they  reach  twenty  years  of  age. 
Those  who  arc  apprenticed  return  to  the  house  to  lodge,  and 
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to  receive  instruction  in  the  evening,  and  tliose  who  go  to  sea, 
come  back  to  the  inslilulion  as  to  a  home,  at  the  end  of  every 
voyage.  The  superintendent  of  the  boys  is  charged  with  fre- 
quent visits  of  inspection  al  the  houses  where  they  are  appren- 
ticed, durinjT  whicli  he  informs  fiimsclf  of  (heir  conduct  and 
progress.  This  regulation  I  regard  as  much  better  contrived 
than  that  of  the  English  schools,  where  the  boya  arc  to  receive 
money  at  certain  staled  periods  during  their  apprenticeship;  so 
loose  a  connexion  being  attended  with  little  advartlage.  In  the 
former  case,  the  superintendent  really  supplies  the  place  of  a 
father,  and  l!ie  house  of  a  home  for  the  orphan  child,  who,  in- 
stead of  being  thrown  upon  the  world  al  once,  from  his  stale 
of  seclusion,  is  by  degrees  prepared  to  begin  his  solitary  career. 
A  theoretical  objection,  made  sometimes  to  this  course,  is,  that 
these  boys,  acquiring  bad  habits  out  of  doors,  return,  and  may 
communicate  tijc  infection  to  those  within,  but  there  are  many 
reasons  why  this  result  should  not  take  place.  The  boys  are 
supposed  to  be  weil  brought  up,  and  to  return  daily  to  the  fami- 
ly, still  under  superintendence,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
the  ac([uisition  of  those  bad  habits  which  they  are  assumed  at 
once  to  have  acquired.  Besides,  they  do  not  mingle  freely  with 
the  pupils  of  the  house;  on  the  contrary,  their  return  is  al  stated 
intervals,  for  fixed  purposes,  needing  no  communication  with 
the  others.  I  took  particular  pains  to  inform  myself  in  the  dif- 
ferent institutions  wlicre  this  practice  prevails  in  the  form  in 
which  I  have  described  it,  and  was  told,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  bad  rcsuhs.  I  remember  especially  the  remark 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Orphan-house  of  the  Rclbrmott 
Church  at  Amsterdam,  that  if  the  arrangement  gave  mucii 
more  trouble  than  it  really  did,  fie  was  so  well  satisfied  of  its 
good  fruits,  that  he  should  regret  to  see  it  abandoned-  The 
idea  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  1  should  be  most  happy  to  see  it 
fairly  tried  in  our  institution,  and  under  our  circumstances.  The 
location  of  the  Girard  C\illcge  is  an  obstacle,  but  not  one  that 
I  should  consider  insurmountable.  The  practice  of  over-work 
with  apprentices  of  an  early  age,  cannot  be  too  strongly  depre- 
cated, and  therefore  I  do  not  regard  its  existence  as  a  bar  to 
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ihe  plan.  If  fairly  tried  and  diligently  watched,  1  should  not 
appreliend  much  risk  of  a  failure,  provided  the  scliool  depart- 
ments are  organized  in  a  proper  way.  li'  it  wxre  found  impos- 
silile,  on  account  of  the  location  of  the  College,  a  similar  but 
less  efficacious  arrangement  of  superintendence,  retaining  the 
family  connexion  with  llie  College,  might  be  substituted  for  it. 
The  first  mentioned  arrangement  would,  perhaps,  limit  the 
number  of  places  for  our  apprentices  to  particular  quarters  of 
the  city,  ihotjgh  this  could  hardly  occur,  connected  as  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  are  by  ready  and  cheap  conveyances. 

The  religious  instruction  given  in  the  Burglier  Orphan-liouse 
is  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church  of  Holland, 
and  dissenters  go  to  their  own  ministers  for  instruction.  There 
are  two  clergymen  attached  to  the  house,  who  hold  catechetical 
and  other  exercises  on  Wednesday  evening  and  on  Sunday. 
There  are,  Ixisidcs,  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  the  usual 
grace  and  thanks  before  and  after  meals.  During  meals,  one  of 
the  pupils  reads  aloud  from  the  Bible,  a  practice  which,  as  con- 
ducted, is  not  only  unserviceable,  but  savours,  in  my  opinion,  of 
irreverence.  The  punishments  are,  preventing  from  a  visit  to 
friends  on  Sunday,  admonition,  particular  places  at  table,  con- 
fuiement  with  or  without  the  usual  food,  and  dismission.  Cor- 
poral chastisement  is  not  used.  The  location  at  table  is  a 
public  punishment,  and  liable,  on  that  account,  to  objection. 
There  are  no  regular  vacations,  but  in  the  holiday  time  of  other 
schools  the  pupils  arc  allowed  to  go  to  their  friends,  if  request 
is  made,  and  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  oiBcers  of 
the  institution.  Small  pecuniary  allowances  are  made  to  the 
pupils,  at  the  discretion  of  the  superin  ten  dent 

The  physical  education  of  the  children  in  the  orphan  houses 
*©f  Holland,  on  the  average,  is  by  no  means  attended  to  as  in 
those  of  Germany.  Gymnastics  have  never  found  favour  in 
Holland,  and  amusements  out  of  doors  are  less  in  accordance 
with  tfie  spirit  of  tlie  children  than  in  England,  from  causes 
connected,  no  doubt,  originally  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
surface  of  their  country.  At  the  orphan  colonics  of  William- 
soord,  the  boys  are  occupied  in  agriculture,  and  are  certainly 
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more  robust  in  conse<]uencc.  The  play-grounds  of  Uie  city 
orphan-houses  are  in  genera!  very  contracted,  and  do  not  admit 
of  active  sports  taking  place  in  ihem. 

The  folfowing  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  winter.  The  elder 
boys  rise  at  half  past  five,  the  younger  at  seven.  Their  break- 
fast of  bread  and  butter  is  lakcii  as  soon  as  they  are  washed 
and  dressed,  those  who  live  out  of  the  house  receiving  theirs, 
which  ihcy  may  take  away  with  them.  From  nine  until  half 
past  eleven  there  is  school  ibr  the  boys  of  the  house,  and  again 
from  tm  until  four.  They  dine  at  one,  sup  at  half  past  eight, 
and  retire  at  ten.  They  are  free  to  amuse  themselves  from 
after  supjxir  until  bed  time.  The  time  devoted  to  instruction 
gives  an  idea  of  the  hmited  course  intended.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  development  of  liighcr  intellect  in  regular  con- 
nexion with  the  institution. 


ilira 


THE  RENSWOUDE  FOUNDATIONa 
These  foundations  are  for  the  benefit  of  llie  orphan-houses  of 
Utrecht  and  the  Hague,  and  the  funds  are  administered  by  their 
governors.  They  were  left  by  a  lady,*  (Mrs.  Van  Renswoudc,) 
for  Uie  purpose  of  training  those  pupils  who  distinguished  them- 
selves, to  higher  callings  not  requiring  a  complete  university  edu- 
cation. There  are  seven  young  men  now  on  this  foundation  at 
Utrecht,  and  six  at  the  Hague.  Most  of  those  selected  have  be- 
come highly  res]>ected  in  tlicir  professions,  and  several  have  risen 
to  distinction.  This  is  the  more  encouraging,  that  botFj  the  insti- 
tutions from  \\  hich  the  young  men  have  been  chosen  have  but 
few  inmates;  neither  have  now  more  than  twenty,  and  though 
formerly  the  number  was  larger,  the}'  have  always  been  small 
establishments.  As  these  youths  are,  upon  tlie  average,  about 
seven  years  upon  the  foundation,  there  is  only  about  one  choice 
every  year.  The  pupils  are  selected  for  these  places  when 
between  eleven  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  then  receive,  in 
or  out  of  the  orphan-house,  a  higlicr  grade  of  instruction  than 
the  other  children.  After  spending  about  two  years  in  general 
studies,  the  youth  and  his  teacher  fix  upon  the  profession  which 
seems  to  promise  fairest,  and  the  pupil  begins  the  particular 

•  Tlio  "  Vry  Vrouw  V«n  Remwotwle." 
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studies  most  appropriate  as  a  preparation.  lie  resides  in  the 
house  until  it  is  accessary  to  seek  in  some  public  scliooK  away 
from  the  city,  the  special  braaclies  necessary  to  his  profession. 
When  I  visited  the  Hague  school,  three  of  the  pupils  on  the 
Renswoudc  foundation  were  at  Utrecht,  attending  to  clinical 
medicine  in  the  nnedical  department  of  the  university,  one  in  the 
veterinary  school  of  the  same  place,  one  studying  malhematics 
at  Leyden,  and  one,  a  pupil  of  the  archileclural  school,  had 
gained  the  approbation  of  governmcnl,  and  been  sent  to  travel, 
at  the  public  expense,  for  improvement  in  his  arL  Of  ten  pupils 
at  Utrecht,  who  have  been  educated  on  this  foundation,  between 
1834  and  1836,  one  is  a  surgeon,  one  a  veterinary  surgeon,  two 
are  painters,  one  is  a  surveyor,  two  are  officers  in  the  colonies, 
two  pilots,  and  one  is  an  organ-builder.  The  actual  director  of 
the  hydraulic  works  of  Holland  was  a  Renswoude  pupil,  and 
before  the  existence  of  special  schools  for  professions  requir- 
ing considerable  scientific  attainments,  these  foundations  were 
of  great  importance. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  orphan-houses  of  Holland, 
I  may  stale,  that  both  at  Utrecht  and  the  Hague,  and  indeed 
also  in  part  at  Rotterdam,  the  pupils  reside  in  the  house  after 
having  been  apprenticed.  At  the  Hague  they  arc  apprenticed 
&t  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  stipulation  being 
made  with  the  master  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  meals  and  of 
the  cessation  of  work.  Both  here  and  at  Utrecht  the  insti- 
tution saves  the  gains  of  the  apprentices,  and  pays  them  over 
to  them  on  leaving  the  eslablishmcnt,  deducting  only  an  allow- 
ance for  pocket-money.  At  Rotterdam  the  institution  retains 
five-sixths  of  the  earnings,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  pupil's  board- 
ing and  education.  In  this  latter  institution  the  children  are 
apprenticed  at  the  early  age  of  ten,  in  the  city,  and  those  who 
go  to  sea,  at  twelve.  With  so  many  examples  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  society  in  Holland,  and 
of  the  institutions  in  that  country,  this  plan  is  not  only  perfectly 
practicable,  but  is  entirety  approved  after  full  experience.  The 
habits  of  life  there  are  much  more  like  those  in  England  and  the 
United  States  than  those  in  any  other  nation  of  the  continent 
of  Europe. 
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PART   II. 


EDUCATION  IN  GENERAL. 


The  first  part  of  this  Report  is  devoted  to  institutions  for 
orphans  and  destitute  children,  as  these  might  be  supposed  to 
bear  more  especially  upon  the  organization  of  the  Girard  Col- 
lege. By  examples  selected  from  among  the  best  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  which  I  visited,  the  scope  of  these  institutions 
has  been  shown  to  vary  very  considerably.  In  some  we  have 
seen  provision  made  for  preparing  the  more  able  students  for 
the  university;  '..hile  others  confined  their  training  to  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life.  In  others,  again,  we  have  found  systematic 
arrangements  for  educating  the  pupils  to  grades  depending  upon 
their  abilities,  and  for  occupations  in  life  selected  according 
to  their  particular  talents.  The  foundations  which  have  the 
means  to  accomplish  the  last  named  result  are,  however,  few  in 
number.  There  are  but  two  among  those  in  Great  Britain 
which  have  funds  adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  a  single  institution  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
which  is  thus  endowed.  The  two  in  Great  Britain  originated 
at  a  period  when  distinction  was  only  to  be  attained  through 
the  learned  professions,  and  a  character  was  thus  impressed 
upon  tliem  which  has  not  since  been  changed.  As  a  general 
rule,  changes  are  less  readily  made  in  institutions  of  this  class, 
than  in  the  schools  at  large;  so  that  when  education  is  progres- 
sive, they  are  apt  to  be  left  behind.  Nothing  is  clearer,  how- 
ever, than  that  Jlr.  Girard  intended  his  institution  to  have  the 
entire  range  of  usefulness  to  which  I  have  referred.  Hence 
my  investigations  would  have  been  incomplete,  had  they  not  in- 
cluded public  schools  in  general,  and  my  Report  deficient,  did 
it  not  present  to  the  trustees  some  account  of  the  institutions  for 
general  education  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  it  is  on 
the  best  footing.  From  these  descriptions  various  hints  may 
30 
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be  gathered,  and  measures  suggested  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
serviceable  in  the  general  organization  or  minute  arrangement 
of  the  Girard  College.  If  this  account  should  further  contribute 
to  awaken  attention  in  our  schools  to  improvements  wliich  have 
been  introduced  abroad,  I  am  sure  that  the  trustees  of  the  Girard 
College  will  feel  gratified  at  this  useful  result  of  their  measures. 

The  periods  of  education  for  wliich  separate  schools  and  dif- 
ferent materials  of  instruction  have  been  appropriately  provided, 
are,  the  Infant,  the  Elementar}'  or  Primary,  the  Secondary,  and 
the  Superior.  Schoolis  for  the  one  class  sometimes  include  de- 
partments for  the  other;  but,  in  general,  the  classification  holds 
good.  These  four  classes  include  the  period  up  to  the  age  at 
which  education  is  completed,  and  the  career  of  active  life  is 
commenced.  The  first  period  extends,  generally,  to  six  years 
of  age;  the  second  to  ten  or  twelve  years;  the  third  to  sixteen 
or  eighteen;  and  the  fourth  to  about  twenty-one.  These  limits 
vary  in  difi'erenl  countries,  under  different  social  organizations, 
and  with  different  individuals.  Circumstances  do  not  permit 
every  one  to  pass  through  these  several  periods,  nor  are  they 
all  required  for  the  different  callings  of  life.  Hence  the  educa- 
tion frequently  terminates  with  the  clementarj-  period,  which  is 
then  extended  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  limits  of  secondary 
instruction  are  frequently  changed  in  ihc  same  way.  As  in  all 
artificial  classifications,  the  limits  of  the  classes  are  not  pre- 
cisely defined,  though  the  division  is,  nevertheless,  convenient 
for  the  arrangement  and  discussion  of  facts. 

The  lowest  period  of  education  is  entirely  anterior  to  that  at 
which  the  pupil  must  enter  the  Girard  College,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  founder;  but,  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  in 
the  introduction  to  it,  I  have  concluded  to  embrace  a  notice  of 
it  in  this  report.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin;  is  well 
developed  in  but  one  country  in  Europe;  and  hence  occupies 
but  a  small  space,  which  is  altogether  insignificant  when  com- 
pared wiih  the  principles  embraced.  The  elementary  and  se- 
condary periods  are  those  which  the  limits  of  age  fixed  by  the 
will  of  Mr.  Girard  would  indicate  as  especially  embraced  in  our 
course  of  education.  A  portion  of  that  of  suiicrior  instruction 
is,  however,  included  within  them,  especially,  according  to  the 
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educalional  arrangements  common  in  the  United  States.  This 
grade  of  education,  as  given  in  Europe,  has  two  distinct  objects. 
The  first  is,  an  introduction  to  the  learned  professions;  the  se- 
cond, to  t!ie  higher  occupations  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  The  first  kind  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  univer- 
sities, and,  in  general,  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  forming 
the  exception,  the  studies  are  of  a  professional  character  or  ten- 
dency. For  this,  and  other  reasons,  more  fully  developed  irj 
the  remarks  introductory  to  the  chapter  on  superior  education, 
I  have  chiefly  confined  myself  to  the  schoois  of  the  second  divi- 
sion of  lliis  grade. 

In  submitting,  then,  the  view  of  the  different  periods  of  edu- 
cation, to  which  the  remainder  of  this  Report  is  principally  de- 
voted, I  shall  take  them  up  in  the  succession  already  mentioned, 
preceding  each  by  a  statement  of  the  order  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent countries  are  treated,  and  with  such  remarks  as  may 
seem  necessary,  by  way  of  introduction.  As  it  would  have 
been  manifestly  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  general  edu- 
cation in  all  the  countries  I  visited,  within  the  limits  appro- 
priate to  a  report,  I  have  selected  in  each  period,  those  which 
appeared  to  me  most  important  as  examples,  making  such  re- 
marks as  a  view  of  the  whole  ground  has  suggested,  and  oc- 
casionally instituting  direct  comparisons.  Following  out  the 
game  principle,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  schools  I  visited;  but  have  confined  my  Report  to  such  as 
seemed  best  calculated  to  serve  as  types  of  ditFerent  classes  of 
institutions. 

After  brief  notices  of  certain  infant  schools,  elementary  in- 
struction is  considered  under  two  heads:  the  first,  embracing 
the  schools  for  general  purposes,  the  second,  those  intended  for 
sfKJcial  training,  as  for  the  education  of  a  rural  or  industrial  popu- 
lation, and  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  Under  the 
former  head  will  be  given  a  notice  of  the  provisions  for  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  Great  Britain;  a  notice  of  the  primary  public 
instruction  in  France;  a  more  particular  description  of  the  pri- 
mary system  of  Holland,  and  of  some  schools  which  illustrate  its 
application;  a  history  and  general  sketch  of  the  Prussian  system, 
with  detailed  descriptions  and  notices  of  several  prominent 
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schools;  a  notice  of  the  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Sax- 
ony, and  of  some  of  the  schools,  and  an  account  of  the  method 
applied  in  the  schools  of  Bayreuth,  in  Bavaria.  The  second 
division  of  primary  instruction  will  compiehend  descriptions  of 
certain  rural  schools  of  Switzerland  and  Great  Britain,  an  indus- 
trial primary  school  of  France,  and  of  some  of  the  schools  for 
primary  teachers  in  Prussia,  France,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

Passing  to  the  head  of  secondary  instruction,  the  Report  will 
include  descriptions  and  notices  of  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Saxony ;  each  chapter  being  devoted  to 
a  separate  country,  and  preceded  by  general  introductory 
remarks.  I  have  ventured  to  propose  a  subdivision  of  this 
head,  which  appears  to  me  borne  out  by  reason,  and  by  the 
present  state  of  feels  in  regard  to  education;  the  argument  in 
reference  to  it  will  be  found  among  the  matter  introductory  to 
that  division  of  the  Report. 

In  some  countries  it  would  appear,  from  the  nature  of  their 
institutions,  (o  be  assumed  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  forming 
character,  and  of  training  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  that  by 
this  way  all,  if  they  are  to  be  educated,  must  pass,  whatever 
their  occupation  in  after  life.  In  others,  a  diversity  in  the  me- 
thods of  training  appears  to  be  admitted.  In  the  first,  if  it  be 
not  the  lot  of  the  individual  to  remain  sufficiently  long  under 
education  to  master  the  entire  scliolTstic  course,  he  is  expected 
at  least  to  possess  a  fragment  of  it.  In  the  second,  fragmentary 
education  is  not  admitted;  but  according  to  the  time  the  indi- 
vidual may  have  to  dispose  of  before  entering  active  life,  his 
course  of  education  is  directed;  and  as  this  cannot  be  accurately 
known  in  early  Jifc,  the  diflerent  paths  diverge  at  first  slowly, 
to  render  a  passage  from  one  to  the  other  easy.  Examples  will 
be  furnished  of  both  these  systems;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  second,  while  its  theory  commends  itself  to  reason, 
is,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  practicable. 

Under  tlic  division  of  Superior  Instruction  will  be  given  de- 
scriptions of  some  special  schools  for  ihe  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  the  higher 
agricultural  school  of  Wirtemborgh,  besides  brief  notices  of 
a  few  other  similar  institutions. 
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As  the  pupils  of  the  Girard  College  cannot  be  admitted  before 
the  age  of  six,  they  are  past  the  infant  period,  and  thus  it  may 
be  supposed  that  I  am  departing  from  the  rule  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  lay  down,  in  order  to  confine  my  Report  within 
reasonable  bounds.  I  am  so  fully  impressed,  however,  with  the 
importance  of  infant  education,  that  I  would  not  feel  justified 
in  passing  over  the  period  without  a  brief  notice.  The  infant 
school  system  embraces  so  much  of  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, has  been  made  so  entirely  an  inductive  branch,  has  been 
pondered  over  by  so  many  minds  of  a  superior  order,  that  we 
cannot  fail  to  derive  advantage  from  a  consideration  of  some  of 
its  principles  and  practical  results.  I  am  persuaded,  that  from 
the  quarter  of  infant  school  instruction  will  one  day  come  the 
reform  of  the  English  juvenile  schools,  and  indeed  this  reform 
has  already  commenced,  in  the  instance  of  the  Juvenile  Model 
School  of  Glasgow,  and  must  extend  widely,  by  the  influence 
of  its  school  for  teachers. 

The  infant  school  system  seems  to  have  originated  about  the 
same  time  in  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland.  In  the  former 
country,  the  first  idea  has  been  steadily  improved  upon,  and 
there  also  it  is  now  best  carried  out.  Oberlin,  the  pastor  of 
Steinthal  (Ban  de  la  Roche),  collected  the  younger  children  of 
the  poor  of  his  parish  into  schools,  where  a  female  superin- 
tendent taught  them  spinning  or  knitting,  and  at  intervals  a  little 
geography,  from  a  Map  of  Steinthal  and  its  Environs,  or,  by  the 
help  of  pictures,  a  portion  of  Bible  or  natural  history.  About 
the  same  time,  the  children  of  the  workmen  in  Mr.  Owen's  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  establishments,  at  New  Lanark,  were 
collected  in  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  healthful  recreation,  and 
of  due  care  and  of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  instruction; 
and,  subsequently,  a  similar  establishment  was  commenced  by 
Lord  Brougham,  in  Westminster.    Mr.  Wilderspin  must,  how- 
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ever,  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  infant  school  as  it  now 
exists, having,  in  his  connexion  with  a  proposed  asylum  in  another 
part  ufLojidon,  first  proposed  the  name,  defined  the  age,  and 
established  the  true  principles  of  infant  education. 

It  is  mainly  by  his  inslrumenlality  that  the  present  system  is 
now  diflused  so  extensively  over  Great  Britain.  Of  this  system 
the  infant  schools  of  Liverpool,  which  he  was  engage*!  to  re- 
form, offered  me  an  example  for  inspection,  though  not  of  the 
most  favourable  kind.  The  model  infant  schools  of  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  London,  are  improvements  on  the  system,  pre- 
senting marked  varieties:  that  in  London  being  derived,  how- 
ever, from  the  Glasgow  model.  • 

The  necessity  for  the  existence  of  such  schools  must  vary 
much  in  different  countries,  and  hence  their  not  being  adopted 
in  all  is  no  argument  against  the  general  principle  of  infant  edu- 
cation. The  want  of  such  schools  is  most  felt  in  a  dense  and 
manufacturing  population,  least  in  a  scattered  and  agricultural 
one.  Independently  of  essentially  different  degrees  of  usefulness, 
under  different  circumstances,  \'arious  prejudices  have  concurred 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  these  schools  into  some  countries. 
Certain  governmerris,  as  those  of  Germany  in  general,  have  not 
lent  their  influence  to  them,  and  the  clergy  have,  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  been  as  warmly  opposed  to  them  as  in  others  they 
have  been  their  friends.  The  deformed  models  which  have  been 
transplanted  from  England  to  other  countries,  have  tended  in 
many  cases  to  foster  these  prejudices.  In  some  of  these  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  pupils  has  been  attempted  to  be 
carried  on  to  their  manifest  injury,  pliysically  and  mentally. 
In  others,  a  mere  mechanical  and  lifeless  routine  has  been  fol- 
lowed. The  infant  schools  which  I  saw  at  Paris,  called  "  ^coles 
d'asile,"  seem  to  me  lo  educate  upon  wrong  principles,  having 
adopted  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  English  infant 
scho<j!s,  without  having  seized  their  spirit.  I  believe,  that  de- 
priving them  of  the  female  superintendence  which  they  formerly 
enjoyed,  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  government  system,  will 
react  further  very  injuriously  upon  them. 

In  some  of  the  cities  of  Holland,  as  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
and  Zwolle,  I  saw  good  infant  schools.     In  Uie  capital  of 
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Prussia  they  are  beginning  to  take  permanent  root.  In  Aus- 
tria Proper,  their  condition  is  rather  languishing,  but  in  the 
Italian  provinces  tfiey  are  deemed  most  important  means  of 
ultimately  efiecting  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  Venice  the  establisFiment  is  fostered  by  the  government 
and  liked  by  the  people.  At  Milan  is  an  admirable  institution, 
growing  out  of  that  founded  at  Cremona,  by  the  Abb6  d'Apos- 
ti,  who  first  introduced  these  schools  into  Italy.  In  Lombardy 
and  Venice  the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  society. 

The  best  infant  schools  which  I  visited  were  decidedly  those 
'  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  The  system  of  the  infant 
scSiools  of  Lombardy,  as  I  saw  it  at  Milan,  comes  next  to  the 
English  model,  but  is  comparatively  too  verbal  and  precise, 
dealing  too  little  with  realities.*  I  propose  to  give  an  account 
of  the  school  at  Glasgow,  and  merely  a  notice  of  those  at 
Edinburgh  and  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  that  I  may  not  be 
supposed  to  dwell  unnecessarily  upon  the  subject. 

Model  Infant  School  of  the  Glasgoto  Education  Society. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  schools  of  the  Glasgow  Education 
Society,  and  was  founded  in  1826.  At  my  visit  in  1836,  it 
contained  two  hundred  pupils,  and  the  success  of  the  society 
had  been  such  as  to  induce  the  erection  of  new  buildings  to 
contain  their  infant,  juvenile,  normal,  and  other  9chools,f 

The  principles  of  the  system  of  education  in  this  school  are, 
first,  thai  tfic  corporal,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of  its 
pupils,  is  to  be  improved.  Second,  that  this  is  to  be  done  by  in- 
culcating good  principles,  and  training  to  the  practice  of  them. 
Third,  that  to  render  such  trainijig  effectual,  the  nature  of  the 
individual  to  be  educated  must  be  studied.    In  a  day-school  like 

■  I  am  indebted  to  the  Martjuis  of  Beccaria,  one  of  the  most  slrenuom  iricnda 
of  infant  ecIiooIb  in  Lomburdy,  for  an  account  of  the  foundation  and  actual  coa. 
ditioo  of  tlie  asylumB  of  clmrity  at  Milan,  in  1837,  and  tlie  "  Munual  of  Educa- 
Lon  and  AdministTntion  of  Infant  SuJinols,"  ^y  llie  Rev.  Abbo  d'Aposti,  and  a 
"Guide  for  Itie  FoundcrB  and  Directors  of  Infant  Charily  ScIiooIb,  derived  from 
the  Practice  in  the  Infant  Sctioolu  of  Cremona."     Milan,  IS.'Jfi-. 

t  1  am  particularly  indebted,  fur  the  opi»rtunitica  of  freely  visiting  the  schooI» 
of  this  sociely  to  the  intelligent  aecretary,  David  Stow,  Esq.,  author  of  Stow's 
Syfitcm  of  Moral  Training  and  of  tho  Training  System  Adopted  in  liie  Model 
School*  of  thu  Glasgow  Education  Society,  dtc 
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this  one,  for  example,  corporal  training  would  include  the  acqui- 
sition of  proper  habits  of  walking,  silting,  standing,  holding  a 
book  or  slate,  which,  with  manners,  cleanliness,  and  a  variety 
of  others,  will  natirrally  suggest  themselves.  Intellectual  train- 
ing exercises  the  observing,  perceiving,  know  ing,  and  reasoning 
faculties  in  a  due  degree,  and  here  tlic  art  of  the  teacher  is  exer- 
cised mainly  to  judge  how  far  he  shall  offer  food  lo  these.  And 
so  also  of  the  moral  and  religious.  It  is  frequently  forgotten  that 
the  amelioration  of  the  heart  should  precede  thai  of  the  head,  and 
moral  and  physical  development  are  sacrificed  to  intellectual.* 
Not  so  in  this  school.  lis  peculiar  characteristic  may  be  con- 
sidered, the  great  stress  which  it  lays  upon  the  daily  use  of 
the  Bible,  as  a  means  of  both  moral  and  intellectual  training, 
and  the  constant  preference  given  to  such  exercises  as  may  be 
connected  with  it  over  all  others.  I  subjoin,  in  the  Appendix, 
(No.  IX.,)  an  example  of  a  Bible  lesson,  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing in  asserting  the  connexion  of  various  intellectual  exercises 
with  its  lessons.  In  Wilderspin's  system  there  were  twenty- 
four  Bible  lessons,  selected  with  a  view  to  avoid  any  of  the 
points  on  wFiich  sects  of  Christians  dilfer;  in  this  there  is  a  les- 
son for  each  day  in  the  year,  giving  the  variety  which  the 
other  system  wants,  but  at  the  expense,  in  part,  of  simi)!icity. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  school  are,  first,  the 
school-room,  with  its  platforms  as  usual  raised  in  steps,  called  the 
gallerj'fOccupying  a  considerable  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  room. 
Second,  the  lesson-posts  and  forms,  where  the  little  classes  as- 
semble under  their  monitors.  Third,  l!ie  detached  room,  where 
the  master  may  retire  with  a  class.  Fourth,  the  play-ground, 
with  its  implements  for  exercise  and  amusement,  its  flowers 
and  fruits.  The  school-room  is  but  tolerably  well  ventilated, 
though,  no  doubt,  this  will  be  remedied  in  a  house  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  purposes  of  the  school.     It  is  huog  round  with 

*  The  abase  of  intellectual  dcrclopment  is  nowhere  more  itdmirabEy  set  forth 
llian  in  the  Ireulise  by  our  coiuitrytnoji,  A.  Brigham,  M.  D.,  wtiicb  Ima  been  re- 
publiaiied  in  Eiiirland,  and  is  considered  a  standard  work  oa  tlie  subject  An- 
other of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Abbott,  stuidt  hi|rb  u  authority  in  relation  to  ia- 
Ant  calture. 
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boards,  on  which,  in  large  letters,  are  inscribed  words  or  reli- 
gious sentiments,  or  on  which  are  pictures  of  animals,  &c. 
The  raised  platform,  in  steps  of  due  height,  and  where  both 
boys  and  girls*  are  seated,  combines  many  advantages;  it  ena- 
bles the  teacher  distinctly  to  see  every  pupil,  and  in  turn  the 
pupils  to  see  the  master  and  each  other.  Thus  the  power  of 
imitation  and  sympathy,  whicii  play  so  great  a  part  in  edu- 
cation, are  brought  to  bear  under  the  most  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  in  this  gallery  that  the  most  important  exercises  are 
given.  The  school  opens  with  a  short  prayer,  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  children,  order  being  first  secured,  if  there 
are  untrained  pupils  among  them,  by  the  aid  of  short  physical 
exercises,  raising  and  lowering  the  hands,  rising  and  sitting 
down,  and  so  on — such  exercises  never  failing  to  produce  this 
result.  The  children  assembled  here  listen  to  the  Bible  lesson, 
the  master  occupying  the  front  and  centre  of  the  little  assem- 
blage, with  the  Bible-stand  to  support  his  book,  and  by  its  side 
the  whistle  and  bell,  which  are  to  convey  signals,  intended  to 
secure  prompt  obedience.  The  lesson  having  been  read,  it  is 
broken  up  into  detached  parts.  The  simple  ones  aflbrd  matter 
for  direct  questions,  or  the  children  are  led  to  understand  them 
by  other  preliminary  questions,  proceeding  always  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  Replies  from  many  are  secured  by 
the  elliptical  form  of  answer,  in  which  the  master  leaves  a 
simple  but  emphatic  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  to  be  supplied. 
These  are  impressed  upon  ail  by  a  repetition  of  the  ellipsis, 
the  filling  up  of  which  all  have  now  caught  from  those  who 
first  supplied  it,  and  finally  the  whole  answer  is  repeated. 
The  Bible  lesson  is  frequently  one  of  civil  or  natural  history 
and  geography.  Simplicity  in  question  is  the  desideratum  in 
this  and  other  exercises.  The  master  must  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  child,  or  he  effects  nothing.  Singing  a  hymn,  or 
physical  exercises,  or  the  inspection  which  ensures  cleanliness. 


*  It  is  considersd  mo«t  ijnpnrtnnt  to  infunt  training  tliat  botli  hnj*  anri  girU 
Khould  t)c  unilcd  in  a  dun  under  a  master  itnil  iiiiitlifss 
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will  vary  this  course,  and  above  all,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  aUeniion  of  ihe  children  is  Iccpt  up.  If  this  fails,  il  is  the 
master  himself  who  fails.  A  princi[>lo  which,  if  at  all  admitted, 
in  more  advanced  education,  does  not  occupy  the  place  which 
it  deserves. 

The  gallery  serves  also  for  the  lessons  on  objects,  or  pictures 
of  objects,  where  simple  specimens  from  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdom,  or  of  artificial  productions,  are  made  the 
subjects  of  actual  examination  or  of  description.  Their  proper- 
ties, as  far  as  may  be,  are  observed  by  the  children,  led  by  the 
master,  who  directs  their  feeble  perceptions.  Words  to  express 
their  ideas  are  furnished,  vvfien  the  want  of  these  words  is  felt. 
With  those  somewhat  advanced,  the  printed  or  written  word 
is  shown  and  imitated  on  the  slate. 

At  an  earlier  period  tlie  letter  which  begins  the  word  is  se- 
lected from  a  series  of  large  brass  letters,  cut  out  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  is  held  before  the  pupil,  and  its  name  or  ils  most 
common  sound  in  combination  given.  A  word  beginning  with 
the  same  letter  is  suggested  by  a  pupil,  another  and  another 
may  be  written  on  the  board  and  copied,  and  all  or  any  of 
them  may  be  made  the  subject  of  instructive  exercise. 

Al  a  later  day  the  exercise  of  practical  grammar,  which  will 
be  explained  when  speaking  of  the  juvenile  school,  is  added. 
When  places  are  spoken  of,  objects  or  pictures  are  shown  in 
connexion  with  tliem.  The  children  are  in  the  gallery  also 
during  their  arithmetic  lessons,  when  the  ball  frame,  so  well 
known  in  all  infant  schools,  is  substituted  for  the  Bible-stand, 
and  the  teacher  gives  his  lessons  by  question  and  answer  ellip- 
tically,  by  teaching  a  song  in  which  the  ellipsis  of  a  word  occurs 
in  each  line,  or  by  the  pupils  singing  simple  songs  already 
learned.  These  impress  the  easy  opertlioas  of  infant  arithmetic 
powerfully  upon  the  memory.  The  eye  and  ear  are  thus  im- 
proving with  the  intellect,  or  the  eye  is  exercised  by  the  deter- 
mination of  angles  by  the  jointed  instrument,  called  a  goni- 
graph,  or  by  geometrical  figures.  The  children  are  also  in  the 
gallery  when  hearing  from  the  master  a  story,  embodying  cir- 
cumstances of  a  moral  tendency,  or  calculated  to  instruct  or 
amuse,  or  to  arouse  curiosity.    This  is  one  of  the  exercises 
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ihey  are  most  fond  of,  and  which,  if  the  master  be  apt,  may 
be  made  as  useful  as  any.  The  characters  of  the  great  and 
the  good  may  be  brought  before  them,  their  feelings  interested, 
and  thus  early  elevated,  their  palrioiism  excited,  and  evil  ten- 
dencies repressed.  It  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  school  to 
draw  such  stories  often  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  in  general, 
as  an  illustration  of  how  attractive  these  may  bo  rendered,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  when  left  to  choose  the  kind  of  story  they 
will  have,  the  children  prefer  a  Bible  history  to  any  other. 
These  various  exercises  of  course  are  not  continuous,  nor  do 
ihey  even  occur,  sometimes,  on  the  same  day,  and  each  of  them 
is  interrupted  frequently  for  exercise,  especially  with  untrained 
children. 

The  elliptical  method*  spoken  of  is  to  omit  the  last  or  some 
important  word  of  a  sentence,  taking  care  that  it  is  one  easily  sup- 
plied by  the  children,  and  which  leaves  the  sentence  plainly  im- 
perfect until  it  is  given.  Thus  the  children  are  engaged  in  a  kind  of 
conversation  with  the  teacher,  interesting  to  them  because  they 
are  parties  in  it,  and  watching  keenly  the  sentence,  that  they 
may  seize  the  wanting  word.  In  the  ellipsis  used  in  this  school, 
the  first  sounds  of  a  word  are  frequently  supplied,  requiring  the 
little  assembly  to  suggest  the  rest,  I  observed  a  great  difli;r- 
ence  in  the  facility  with  which  the  children  supplied  the  ellipsis 
of  their  master,  by  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  being  cjues- 
tioned,  and  that  of  others  by  whom  they  were  addressed,  but 
found  that  it  arose,  generally,  from  the  too  great  rapidity  of  the 
uninitiated  teachers,  by  which  they  did  not  allow  the  children 
time  to  think  and  to  answer.  This  explanation  supposes  the 
ellipsis  well  contrived.  The  method  of  responses  is  frequently 
varied,  by  inducing  some  one  or  more  of  the  children  to  ask 
questions  of  the  class,  two  or  more  of  each  other,  or  one  or  more 
to  volunteer  to  be  questioned  by  the  class.  From  the  whole 
of  this  method,  emulation  as  a  principle  is  excluded,  it  is  not 
needed,  and  indeed  it  is  truly  held  that  it  would  be  pernicious. 

•  This  mettiod  is  stated  to  have  been  first  announced  by  Dr.  Bortltwick  Gil- 
ehrht,  in  his  teoturei  on  Oriental  literature.  It  n-u  adopted  early  by  Mr.  Wil. 
d«i«|>in. 
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I  was  surprised,  in  witnessing  some  of  these  exercises,  at  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  children  slated  their  questions,  result- 
ing entirely  from  the  imitation  of  the  perspicuous  style  of  the 
master.'  On  the  subject  of  imitative  powers  at  this  early  age, 
many  facts  might  be  brought  together;  one  struck  me  so  much 
that  I  mention  it  here.  I  never  visited  an  infant  school  in  which 
the  voice  of  the  maslcr  or  mistress  was  agreeable  in  singing, 
without  finding  melody  among  the  children,  and  vice  versa.  It 
is  recorded  in  this  school  that  nearly  all  the  children  learn  to 
sing  agreeably. 

The  passage  from  the  gallery  to  the  lesson  posts  is  performed 
while  singing,  and  always  in  I'cgular  order.  Sometimes  an 
interval  of  out  or  in-door  exercise  separates  the  lessons.  The 
monitors  are  chosen  by  the  master,  or  offer  themselves  by  the 
holding  up  of  hands,  when  he  calls  for  it,  before  the  children 
leave  the  gallery.  Each  monitor  has  a  class  of  half  a  dozen 
or  more,  to  whom  he  explains  tlic  picture  suspended  upon  their 
particular  reading-post,  and  the  letters  or  words  beneath  it. 
The  classes  change  posts,  after  a  reasonable  interval,  and  the 
monitor  has  a  new  set  to  drill.  Such  teaching  is  not  to  be 
expected  to  be  efficient,  but  it  nevertheless  answers  a  good 
purpose  at  this  age.  The  lesson-posts  are  arranged  so  that  the 
board  on  which  the  lesson  is  pasted  may  be  readily  changed, 
and  so  that  its  height  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
pupils  receiving  the  lesson.  The  boards  are  covered  with  co- 
loured prints  of  animals,  representations  of  trades,  of  costumes, 
&c.  No  formal  attempt  is  made  to  teach  reading,  but  it  is 
found  without  it  that  the  children  insensibly  learn  to  read.  A 
useful  exercise  for  the  more  advanced  children,  requiring  study 
at  home,  and  which  also  frequently  excites  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents, is  to  give  them  cards,  with  questions  relating  to  natural 
history  &.c.,  to  be  answered  on  a  subsequent  day.  The  answers 
are  sometimes  required  from  particular  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Behind  the  gallery  arc  the  places  for  hanging  the  caps  and 
cloaks  of  the  children,  which  they  are  trained  to  put  off  and 

*  Mr.  Darid  Caughy,  wliose  wife  ra  his  aseiatonl  id  tJui  aclioul. 
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to  take  again  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  detached  room  en- 
ables a  master  to  hear  any  class  which  he  may  wish,  apart 
from  the  others,  the  mistress  meanwhile  superintending  the 
school,  or  to  teach  the  monitors,  or  furnishes  a  place  for  the 
noon  luncheon,  which  many  of  the  children  bring  with  them. 

The  play-ground  in  the  system  of  this  school  is  considered  the 
"uncovered  school-room,"  the  true  place  for  moral  training, 
where  the  principles  inculcated  within  are  to  be  carried  into 
practice,  and  where  the  tempers  and  dispositions  show  them- 
selves more  fully,  in  unrestrained  intercourse,  than  in  the  school. 
There  is  in  it  a  circular  swing*  for  exercise,  wooden  prisms 
in  the  proportions  of  bricks,  for  amusement,  and  flowers  and 
fruits,  to  train  them  to  respect  the  goods  of  others  and  of  the 
public. 

The  master  is  constantly  with,  or  overlooking  them,  some- 
times mixing  in  their  sports,  or  showing  them  new  or  amusing 
games,  and  always  attentive  to  iheir  development  of  character, 
but  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  his  interference  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  benevolence  of  some  children  prevents  or  remedies 
the  accidents  incident  to  iheir  plays,  and  justice  insures  a  tole- 
rably equal  share  of  the  sports.  When  a  fault  is  committed,  it 
is  noticed  after  the  assembling  of  the  children  in  the  gallery, 
Avhcre  the  public  opinion  of  his  equals  in  age  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  offender  by  a  judicious  series  of  questions  from  the 
master,  without,  however,  making  the  punishment  a  public  one, 
by  directly  designating  the  individual  who  is  under  censure. 
Punishments  in  or  out  of  school  are  adapted  to  the  tender  age 
of  the  child,  and  addressed  to  his  peculiar  temperament.  Cor- 
poral punishment,  even  of  tJie  mildest  kind,  is  seldom  found  ne- 
cessary. 

•  This  consbfs  of  a  must  or  post,  about  eighteen  (cct  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  plate  of  iron,  morabtc  upon  n.  pin  of  the  same  mntorial,  fastened  into  the  jiost. 
Four  ropes  hang  from  this  plate,  and  each  has  knots  or  sticks  across  it,  nt  heiglita 
•uitable  to  tlic  si7^  of  the  children,  wlio  nrc  to  grasp  llicra.  These  ropes  being 
seized,  the  cliildreo  run  round,  keeping-  them  fully  gtretched.  The  motion  soon 
produces  a.  sufficient  centrifngal  force  to  take  tlicra  otT  their  ftct.  If  a  child  iota 
go  of  the  rope,  he  ia  carried  boy ond  the  circle  where  the  otiicrs  would  touch  htn 
in  their  coune  roand. 
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When  the  play-grotind  cannot  be  used,  the  want  is  supplied, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  games  within  doors,  which  are,  however, 
very  imperfect  substitutes  for  those  in  the  open  air. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

This  establishment  was  founded  by  the  Edinburgh  Infant 
School  Society,  in  1829,  subsequently  to  that  of  Glasgow,  and 
upon  principles  of  education  very  similar  to  (hose  of  the  Glasgow 
Model  School.  The  necessity  of  combining  moral  with  intel- 
lectual training  is  especially  insisted  upon  here  as  in  the  other, 
and  the  same  importance  is  attached  to  physical  training.  The 
same  use  is  made  of  the  play-ground  as  in  the  Glasgow  school, 
and  with  similar  efficacy  as  to  the  bodily  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  children.  The  system  of  Wilderspin  was  at  the 
outset  the  guide  of  both. 

The  general  principles  which  regulate  the  establishment  of  a 
school,  howevei'  closely  it  may  be  the  intention  of  the  teacher  to 
follow  tliem,  will  always  receive  a  modifying  impress  from  his 
own  peculiar  views  and  qualities.  Thus,  while  intellectual  edu- 
cation is  declared  to  be  a  secondary  object  here,  the  amount  of 
actual  attainment  by  the  pupil  is  much  greater  than  at  Glasgow, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  turn  of  the  master's  mind  is  con- 
stantly towards  inventing  ways  of  simplifying  the  mode  of  in- 
struction. Some  part  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  other  school 
in  religious  training  is  spent  in  this  in  intellectual,  and  the  chil- 
dren leave  it,  having  advanced  so  far  as  to  read,  spell,  and  parse, 
and  having  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  geography,  history, 
and  arithmetic,  with  the  properties  of  various  objects,  &c.  The 
season  at  which  I  visited  the  school,  the  winter,  was  unfavour- 
able to  a  judgment  of  the  physical  education,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children  indicated  that  it  was  good.  The  moral  re- 
sults appear  from  published  documents  highly  satisfactory,  and 
the  intellectual  struck  me  as  perhaps  even  too  high;  a  correct 
decision,  however,  on  this  important  question  would  require 
more  time  for  observation  than  I  had  to  bestow,  especially  from 
the  fact  which  I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  talent  of  the 
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master*  particularly  showed  itself  in  intellectual  training.  His 
multiplied  means  of  addressing  instruction  through  the  eye,  the 
products  in  great  part  of  his  own  ingenuity  in  devising  and  skill  in 
executing,  were  very  remarkable ;  added  to  which  he  had  thrown 
many  subjects  into  the  form  of  games,  rendering  them  attrac- 
tive to  the  children.  Among  the  former  were  the  progressive 
maps  of  travel  for  infant  geography,  the  historical  maps,  with 
picture  illustrations,  the  illustrated  grammar  exercises,  the  ex- 
ercises in  measures  and  weights,  and  in  Arabic  and  Roman  nu- 
merals, all  illustrated  by  ingenious  and  perspicuous  diagrams. 
I  was  also  particularly  pleased  with  a  series  of  moral  training 
lessons,  which,  beginning  with  a  statement  of  what  the  school 
should  be,  provides  rules  for  attaining  this  condition,  and  rea- 
sons for  the  rules;  precepts  in  regard  to  the  virtues,  and  re- 
marks upon  faults  to  be  avoided. 

This  school  has  had  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  pu- 
pils, and  the  general  attendance  averages  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  mixed  system  of  lessons  in  the  gallery,  and 
of  monitors  for  the  classes,  is  used  in  it  as  at  Glasgow,  and  the 
other  general  arrangements  are  also  much  the  same  in  the  two 
schools. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  INFANT  SCHOOL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

"The  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society"  was  insti- 
tuted in  1836,  to  promote  the  cause  of  infant  education,  by  point- 
ing out  to  the  public  the  indispensable  qualifications  of  teachers, 
by  providing  an  establishment  where  teachers  might  be  received 
and  their  acquirements  put  to  the  test  and  improved,  and  by  pub- 
lishing lectures,  lessons,  manuals,  and  other  appropriate  works.*!* 
To  carry  out  the  second  part  of  this  undertaking,  the  society 
found  a  model  infant  school  absolutely  necessary.    The  teachers 

*  Mr.  Milne,  who  ha*  his  wifis  for  hia  aivislant  in  tho  schooL 
t  The  society  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  tho  assistance  of  sotne  of  tha 
most  distinguiahed  friends  of  education  in  their  enterprise,  as  Doctor  and  Miia 
Mayo,  of  London,  Dr.  Brycc,  of  Belfast,  &.c.    Dr.  Mayo  is  well  known  as  tha 
principal  of  k  Pestalozxian  school  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey. 
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■were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their  art,  but  as  the  schools 
which  ihey  visited  did  not  exemplify  these  principles,  they  were 
not  trained  in  the  practice  of  ihem,  and  fience,  in  many  cases, 
their  career  did  not  justify  the  expectations  of  the  society. 

The  model  infant  school  established  by  this  society  is  upon 
the  enlightened  plan  which  I  have  already  described,  the 
teacfier  having  been  trained  in  the  Normal  school  at  Glasgow; 
but  it  partakes,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Edinburgh  school.  Thus,  in  religious  instruction,  its 
ainn  is  to  avoid  such  matter  as  shall  be  objectionable  to  any 
denomination  of  Christians,  and  it  carries  intellectual  education 
further  than  its  Glasgow  model.  It  is  true,  indeed,  thai  in  the  re- 
cent official  work*  on  infant  education  issued  by  the  society,  a 
part  of  the  instruction  actually  given,  namely,  teaching  lo  read, 
is  not  spoken  of  with  special  approbation,  but  rather  as  a  yield- 
ing to  the  supposed  prejudices  of  parents.  The  method  itself 
draws  strong  encomiums  from  the  managers  of  the  society, 
and  will  be  found  described  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Re{)ort, 
(No.  X.)t  I  w^as  particularly  pleased  with  the  lessons  given 
in  sensible  objects,  and  the  incidental  exercises  of  orthography 
to  which  they  led.  The  pictures  used  are  a  decided  improve- 
ment, on  those  commonly  employed,  but  a  difficulty  in  their  use 
has  been  discovered,  from  ihe  very  precise  ideas  which  the 
child  attaches  to  them,  by  which  truth  appears  to  be  violated, 
when  Ihe  same  subject  is  illustrated  dilTereivtly  in  two  pictures. 
It  has  been  found  possible  lo  overcome  this  difficulty,  in  a 
degree,  by  impressing  upon  the  child  that  these  pictures  are 
merely  general  illustrations,  and  not  precise  representations  of 
events  which  the  artist  has  witnessed. 

The  small  play-ground  here  is  bolter  furnished  with  the  means 
of  infant  gymnastic  exercises  than  that  of  Glasgow,  but  is  by 
no  means  commodious. 


*  FracticjJ  Remoi-ka  on  InCuit  Education,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Majo  and  Misa 
Mayo.  It  19  intcrciiting  to  sec,  in  ihla  work,  liow  admirably  the  natura]  method 
of  irutruction  by  Pcstalozxi  adnpU  itself  lo  the  infant  school. 

t  It  is  enlillcd  "  Reading  Disentangled,"  and  is  divided  into  twenty-seven 
Irwinnii. 
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The  teachers  who  are  in  training  receive  theoretical  lessons, 
attend  the  practice  of  the  school,  are  employed  to  teach 
small  classes  in  separate  rooms,  under  superintendence,  and, 
finally,  practice  with  the  entire  class.  The  course  for  teachers 
is,  as  yet,  however,  of  too  limited  a  duration,  being  only  three 
months;  but  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  when  further  means  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  pupil-teachers  shall 
be  afforded. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


ELEMENTARY  OR  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Elementary  education  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of 
view,  both  of  great  importance:  as  the  sole  education  of  tlie 
mass  of  (he  communityt  or  as  leading  to  higlier  instruction. 
In  the  former  view,  it  requires  to  be  complete,  as  a  whole;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  essentially  preparatory'.  In  reference  to  each, 
its  character  is  materially  dirterent.  In  our  country  at  large, 
■we  liavc  been  necessarily  more  occupied  with  creating  com- 
mon schools,  than  with  elevating  the  standard  of  the  instruction 
given  in  them.  In  the  meantime,  education  has  been  advanc- 
ing; and,  unless  we  would  be  untrue  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
political  institutions,  we  must  gather  experience  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found,  and  apply  those  practical  results  which  are  best 
adapted  to  our  circumstances.  In  like  manner,  on  the  more 
limited  field  of  the  Girard  College,  we  must  raise  our  system 
upon  the  basis  of  the  successful  experiments  of  others,  unless 
we  would  encounter  the  vexatious  incident  to  the  acquisition  of 
experience  by  our  own  failures. 

The  importance  of  primary  instruction  in  both  these  refer- 
ences, has  induced  me  to  extend  this  notice  of  its  present  con- 
dition to  a  considerable  number  of  countries,  and  to  multiply 
tlie  examples  illustrative  of  the  systems,  where  the  schools  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition. 

It  happens,  and  I  believe  unfortunately  for  us,  that  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Great  Britain  are,  in  general,  behind  those 
of  other  countries  of  Europe  with  which  we  are  less  con- 
nected. Desultory,  and  sometimes  conrticting,  efibrts  at  im- 
provement have  not  made  an  impression  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  have  left  them  behind 
others,  who  have  much  less  need  of  cultivated  intelligence  to 
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enable  them  to  fufil  the  duties  of  citizens-  Through  the  me- 
dium of  schools  for  teachers,  the  irnportanco  of  whicli  is  now 
recognised,  the  same  rafiid  reforms  may,  however,  bo  worked 
there,  as  have  been  effected  in  some  countries  on  the  continent. 
It  will  be  found  that,  at  present,  I  have  been  obliged  to  draw 
my  examples  of  the  schools  for  popular  instruction  in  Great 
Britain  from  Scotland  exclusively,  but  descriptions  of  depart- 
ments for  primary  instruction  will  be  found  in  some  of  the 
notices  of  secondary  schools  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  the  primary  schools  of  France  are  not  yet,  in  gene- 
ral, upon  a  lev^el  with  those  of  Holland  and  Prussia,  I  have 
appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  system  and  progress  of  public 
instruction  there.  The  view  affords  great  encouragement,  by 
showing  how  much  may  be  realized  by  judicious  laws,  and  in 
a  well-arranged  system  of  inspection.  A  rajnd  improvement  in 
the  schools  in  general  will,  no  doubt,  result  from  the  operation 
of  the  normal  schools. 

The  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  is  particularly 
interesting  to  an  American,  from  its  organization  in  an  ascend- 
ing series;  beginning  with  the  local  school  authorities,  and  ter- 
minating, after  progressive  degrees  of  representation,  as  it 
were,  in  llie  highest  authority;  instead  of  emanating,  as  in  the 
centralized  systems,  from  that  authority.  A  fair  trial  has  been 
given  to  a  system  of  inspection  which  is  almost  entirely  ap- 
plicabfe  to  our  country,  and  which  has  succeeded  with  thent. 
They  have  tried  an  important  experiment,  in  communicating 
religious  without  sectarian  instruction;  another,  which  has 
resulted  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  special  schools  for 
teachers;  and  another,  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction.  I  have  enlargei!,  thcrelore,  upon  the  gene- 
ral account  of  their  system  of  public  instruction,  and  have 
given  rather  a  general  notice  of  the  schools,  than  of  any  one  in 
particular.  I  have,  however,  made  one  of  the  schools  for  the 
poor,  which  seemed  to  me  superior  even  to  those  of  the  same 
class  in  Prussia,  the  subject  of  special  description  and  remark. 

The  account  in  reference  to  Holland  is  followed  by  that  of 
the  Prussian  system  and  schools.    This  is  the  most  perfect  of 
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the  centralized  systems,  allowing  considerable  latitude  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  individual  schools,  white  all  are  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  central  authority.  It  has  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  recently  sprung  into  existence,  but  has  been  the  work 
of  lime,  has  been  altered  and  amended,  and  is  still  in  progress. 
Its  present  condition  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  thus  it  com- 
mends itself  to  enlightened  imitation,  by  which  1  mean  that 
which,  laying  aside  what  is  inapplicable  to  the  political  or  social 
institutions  of  the  country  adopting  il,  would  employ  the  large 
amount  of  useful  material  which  it  contains.  The  schools  contain 
much  more  that  is  applicable  to  our  country  than  the  system  in 
general,  and  hence  I  have  enlarged  upon  them,  particularly  upon 
the  higher  class  of  primary  schools,  which  seem  to  me  in  better 
condition  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  larger  European  states. 
It  is  in  what  may  be  called  the  incidental  parts  of  instruction, 
and  which  do  not  appear  upon  paper;  in  the  spirit  of  the  teacher, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  books;  that  the  peculiarities  of  na- 
tional organization  in  these  schools  are  chiefly  to  be  found. 

The  chapter  on  Prussia  is  followed  by  a  notice  of  the  schools 
of  Saxony,  and  by  an  account  of  the  excellent  higher  primary 
school,  or  Burgher  School  of  Leipsic.  The  Model  Primary 
School  of  Frankfort  on  Maine  is  described  in  the  same  chapter. 
The  necessity  of  confining  myself  within  limits  has  alone  pre- 
vented me  from  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  schools  of 
Weimar,  of  Nassau,  and  of  Switzerland. 

The  Bavarian  schools,  according  to  Graser's  method,  follow 
in  the  chapter  succeeding  Saxony.  I  have  omitted  mention  of 
the  others,  as  throwing  no  new  light  upon  the  subject.  This  is 
true  also  of  the  Austrian  primary  schools.  These  latter  are 
chiefly  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  system,  which  exactly  regu- 
lates the  method  and  amount  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  and  when 
it  shall  be  taught,  throughout  this  vast  empire.  The  mode  of 
educating  teachers  tends  to  give  them  rather  the  routine  than 
the  spirit  of  (heir  profession.  My  remarks  apply  to  Austria 
Proper,  and  fiave  no  reference  to  the  number,  but  to  the  general 
character  of  the  schools.  1  was  most  favourably  inipressed  with 
the  earnest  efforts  making  in  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria  to 
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spread  primary  instruction,  an  important  measure  where  the 
schools  have  been  so  much  neglected. 

In  the  notices  introductory  to  the  description  of  schools  in  the 
different  countries,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  outline  of  tiie 
organization  of  public  instruction,  of  the  regulations  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  and  of  the  mode  of  supplying  teachers.  The  va- 
rieties in  the  schools  are  represented  by  some  of  the  best  which 
I  visited,  and  of  these  I  have  given  a  more  or  less  minute  ac- 
count, as  the  subject  seemed  to  require,  endeavouring,  as  in  the 
former  part  of  the  Report,  rather  to  notice  peculiarities  and  dif- 
ferences than  to  repeat  the  same  details  in  every  case.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  as  before,  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  school 
is  first  given,  then  its  organization  and  government,  then  the 
admission  and  dismission  of  pupils,  then  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  education  which  it  provides  are  discussed,  and 
comparisons  drawn  between  it  and  otiier  similar  institutions. 
These  are  interspersed  with  such  remarks  as  reflection  upon 
the  subject  may  have  suggested. 

Besides  the  class  of  general  primary  schools,  others  which 
may  be  considered  as  of  a  special  character  have  been  planned, 
by  which,  while  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  elementary  period, 
die  individual  is,  at  the  same  time,  trained  for  his  calUng  in  after 
life.  Such  are  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland,  which  have  also 
been  transplanted  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  schools  of  France.  I  have  placed  this  class 
in  a  separate  chapter,  and  described,  in  turn,  two  of  the  rural 
schools  of  Switzerland,  one  of  Ireland,  one  of  a  mixed  rural  and 
industrial  character  in  England,  and  one  industrial  school  of 
France. 

I  have  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  comparison  of  the 
seminaries  for  teachers,  sometimes  called  normal  schools,  to 
place  those  of  different  countries  together,  and  they  will  accord- 
ingly be  found  in  a  separate  chapter,  after  those  containing  an 
account  of  tlie  primary  schools.  Tlie  seminaries  of  Prussia  are 
placed  first,  then  those  of  France,  and  lastly,  a  notice  is  given 
of  one  of  the  normal  schools  of  Holland  and  of  Switzerland. 
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These  notices  will  terminate  the  division  of  my  Report  relating 
to  primary  schools. 


1 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Until  lately,  the  only  part  of  Great  Britain  which  had  the 
advantages  of  a  system  of  public  elementary  instruction,  was 
Scotland.  In  England  the  establishment  of  schools  has  been 
left  to  private  enterprise  or  charity,  or  religious  zeal  and  libe- 
rality, assisted,  but  not  eificiently,  by  appropriations  from  Par- 
liament The  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  during 
week  days  are  stiU  miserably  deficient,  both  in  number  and 
kind,  and  as  yet  there  appears  no  prospect  of  concert  of  effort 
to  bring  about  a  better  stale  of  general  education.  The  exer- 
tions which  have  produced  here  and  there  endowed  schools, 
factory  schools,  schools  of  industry,  schools  for  paupers  or  for 
adults,  though  of  course  highly  commendabic,  can  load  to  no 
general  system  of  national  education;  and  the  same  may  be 
remarked  of  Sunda}''  schools,  however  good  and  useful,  in  their 
particular  way.  In  no  country  in  Europe,  I  believe,  is  so  much 
benevolent  cflbrt  to  be  met  with  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  could 
it  be  directed  in  concert,  it  is  capable  of  tlie  highest  resulls.  The 
two  associations  which  have  done  most  for  general  elementary 
instruction  are  the  "  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  es- 
tablished in  1805,  to  aid  in  extending  the  system  proposed  by 
Joseph  Lancaster,  and  the  "National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  on  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  throughout  England  and  Wales,"  founded  in  1811, 
to  disseminate  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell.  With  the  different  prlft* 
ciplcs  of  action  of  these  societies  I  have  nothing  lo/do  in  this 
place.  1  visited  schools  in  connexion  with  both,  or  following 
their  melhods,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  found  their 
model  schools  established  in  London,  in  general,  the  best  speci- 
mens of  their  views. 

The  model  school  of  (he  first  named  society  in  the  Borough- 
road,  is  under  the  charge  of  an  enlightened  teacher,*  who  has 
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done  much  to  improve  the  Lancastrian  method,  by  rendering 
it  less  mechanical,  infusing  a  more  intellectual  character  into  its 
exercises,  and  adding  new  branches  of  instruction.*  The  suc- 
cess is  limited,  however,  by  the  capacity  of  the  method  itself, 
and  1  cannot  lioltl  up  even  this  improved  form  of  it  as  a  model 
for  in;italion.  The  results  produced  at  a  public  examination 
pleased  me  very  much,  but  these  were,  in  fact,  in  great  part, 
consequences  of  the  master's  instruction,  and  of  the  very 
superior  intelligence  of  a  few  pupils.  To  judge  of  the  efl'ect 
upon  the  whole  schoolj  it  should  be  visited  in  working-hours, 
and  especially  when  the  classes  are  under  their  monitors,  who 
carry  on  the  principal  business  of  teacluiig.  The  huinble  cha- 
racter of  the  intellectual  and  moral  teaching  belonging  to  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction  is  then  fully  visible.  While  I  esti- 
mate highly  the  good  which  tiiis  society  has  done  by  establish- 
ing schools  when  there  were  none,  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
describe  the  particulars  of  their  method  of  instruction.  The 
model  school  of  the  National  Society  did  not  come  up  to  the 
example  of  tiie  modified  Bell  system,  already  presented  in  the 
Liverpool  B!ue-coal  School.  The  system  of  mutual  instruction 
belongs  to  a  very  unadvanced  grade  of  public  education,  and 
in  which  the  means  of  procuring  or  compensating  masters  are 
limited.  When  large  numbers  of  children  must  be  collected  in 
one  school,  or  be  destitute  of  instruction  on  account  of  limited 
means,  then  the  method  is  the  only  one  feasible,  and  ought  to 
be  encouraged. 

•The  society  for  (he  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
Jbeland,  established  in  1611,  has  been  of  essential  service  in  that 
country.  At  first,  they  acted  as  a  private  body,  but  subsequently 
received  a  grant  of  money  from  the  British  Parliament.  They 
have  a  model  school  in  Dublin,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
government  grant,  educated  a  considerable  number  of  teachers, 
published  many  cheap  school-books,  and  works  for  lending-libra- 
ries. With  them  also  originated,  in  its  application  to  Ireland, 
the  admirable  system  of  regular  school  inspectors.    This  grant 
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was  withdrawn  in  1831,  which  haa  reduced  very  essentially 
the  scale  of  ilieir  Ofierations. 

The  Board  of  National  Education  for  IrelaDd  was  appointed 
in  1831,  and  is  intended  as  the  head  of  a  government  system 
of  elementary  instruction  for  the  population  of  the  whole  island. 
TJiis  Board  has  not  only  greatly  increased  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  supplied  new  text-books,  but  has  estab- 
lished, on  a  considerable  scale,  a  seminary  where  the  future 
teacher  is  first  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  in  which 
he  may  be  deficient,  and  then  is  furnished  with  the  principles 
of  education,  and  an  opportunity  to  reduce  them  to  practice, 
under  superintendence,  in  model  schools.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  Dublin,  these  schools  were  in  the  course  of  organization 
ill  a  new  building,  erected  specially  for  them.  The  appoint- 
ment of  school-inspectors,  a  practice  followed  up  by  this  Board, 
is  no  doubt  one  of  its  most  important  measures,  affording,  as 
it  does,  in  connexion  with  the  control  of  pecuniary  supplies, 
the  means  of  continual  improvement  in  the  individual  schools. 

The  system  of  parochial  schools  in  Scotland  was  established 
a  century  and  a-half  ago,  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  ParliamenL 
This  act  provided  for  the  existence  of  a  school  in  each  parish, 
for  the  manner  of  election  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  for  his 
compensation,  no  mention  being  made  of  the  branches  required 
to  be  taught.  The  masters  have  been,  in  genera],  selected 
either  from  among  candidates  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
or  such  persons  as  could  not  pursue  the  requisite  studies  far 
enough  to  reach  the  ministry,  and  from  persons  of  the  humble 
classes  who  were  physically  incompetent  for  trades,  and  endea- 
voured to  secure  the  patronage  and  instruction  necessary  to 
obtain  places  as  tcacliers. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  tha 
right  of  inspecting  these  schools,  but  not  that  of  displacing 
their  teachers,  and  hence  the  system  is  wanting  in  the  means 
of  improvement.  It  has,  in  fact,  not  kept  pace  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  country,  the  schools  being  deficient  both  in 
number  and  quality.  To  remedy  this,  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  by  benevolent  individuals,  by 
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the  erection  of  new  schools,  and  of  model  schools,  by  en- 
deavouring to  improve  the  condition  of  the  teachers,  and  by 
furnishing  those  who  aspire  to  this  profession  the  means  of  pro- 
per training  in  their  art.  The  sessional  school*  of  Edinburgh 
has  opened  its  doors  to  persons  wishing  to  procure  practical 
knowledge  in  teaching,  and  more  lately  the  Normal  Seminary  of 
Glasgow  for  training  Teachers  has  been  established  and  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly.f 

The  instruction  in  the  parochial  schools  is  generally  confined 
to  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering.  Occasionally,  in  the  higher 
schools,  a  little  Latin  is  taught.  The  Bible  and  Catechism  fre- 
quently constitute  the  text-books  for  reading.  In  some  schools 
there  are  spelling-books,  with  selections  of  stories  for  children. 
The  former  collection  of  reading-lessons  was  absurd  in  the  ex- 
treme as  a  book  for  children,  consisting  of  extracts  for  the  most 
part  above  their  comprehension;  it  has  been,  hov;ever,  more 
recently  replaced  by  a  judicious  selection.  J\Iost  of  the  chil- 
dren who  go  to  these  schools  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve. 

Besides  the  parochial  schools,  there  arc,  es|iecially  in  the 
large  towns,  endowed  schools,  the  state  of  instruction  in  which, 
at  any  given  time,  depends  much  upon  the  trustees  into  whose 
hands  the  endowment  has  fallen.  The  subscription  axid  pri- 
vate schools  have,  in  general,  not  been  in  advance  of  the  others, 
and  in  many  of  the  Highland  schools,  neither  writing  nor  arith- 
metic are  taught. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a  great  change  Is 
necessary  in  the  character  of  popular  instruction,  but  the  nature 


*  Schools  under  tha  chai^  of  the  ministors  and  elderi,  or  chmch-sew»on  of « 
paxisli,  are  so  called. 

+  The  petUiun  of  tlic  Education  Cutnmiltce  of  the  Gcnernl  ABsembly  of  tlic 
Scottish  Church  to  Parliament  for  aid,  states,  tJjat  in  the  Higlilonda  alotie  there 
were,  in  1833,  eighty-tlircc  tliousnnd  three  hundred  and  ninety-aeven  persons 
above  bu  years  of  age  who  could  ncillicr  read  uor  write,  and  Ivvvuty-clglit  thou- 
■and  between  six  and  twenty  years  of  ago  in  lliis  predicament.  Ono-aixth  of 
the  population  wan  tlius  without  bstiuctlon,  and  iiieons  were  wanting  to  provide 
tbem  witli  achools. 
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of  the  cliange  is  tlie  subject  of  much  keen  controversy,  in  regard 
Id  which  I  should  be  going  out  of  my  way  to  speak. 

The  pubhc  school  which  has  produced  the  most  important 
results  in  improving  the  stale  of  elementary  instruction  in  Scot- 
land, is  the  Sessiontd  School  of  Edinburgh.  The  Juvenile  Model 
School  at  Glasgow*  iias  been  founded  later,  but  its  etfccts  are 
already  felt.  The  elementary  departments  of  the  Madras  Col- 
lege, fit  St.  Andrews,  have  also  contributed  to  the  same  object. 
After  giving  a  description  of  these  establishments,  I  shall  coo- 
elude  this  section  with  a  notice  of  the  Circus  Place  School  at 
Edinburgh,  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  public  or  private 
classical  schools,  by  the  improved  mctliods  which  the  sessional 
school  has  made  so  well  known  in  Scotland.  The  elementary 
teaching  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  High  School  of  Glasgow 
and  of  the  Hill-street  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  ranks  with  the 
best  which  I  saw,  but  I  shall  refer  to  it  in  speaking  of  the 
respective  schools  which  belong  to  the  secondary  grade  of  in- 
struction. 

JUVENILE  TRAINING-SCHOOL  OF  THE  GLASGOW  EDUCATION 

SOCIETY. 

This  is  the  only  attempt  which  I  witnessed  to  carry  the 
"training  system"  of  the  infant-school  into  the  juvenile  day- 
schools  of  Great  Britain.  The  endeavour  is  made,  under  this 
system,  not  only  to  inculcate  good  principles,  but  also  to  form 
good  habits — not  only  to  teach,  but  to  train.  A  child  entering 
from  the  infant  school  is  prepared  for  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  this;  his  education  goes  on  in  the  same  way  and  with 
the  same  spirit  hero  as  in  the  former  school.  Other  children, 
entering  at  six,  may  have  positively  bad  habits  to  eradicate.  Ex- 
perience has  proved,  however,  that  they  may  be  trained  with  the 
others,  only  at  a  greater  cost  of  time  and  labour.  In  this  sys- 
tem, as  in  the  corresponding  infant  school  system,  the  play- 


*  In  describing  these  scbools,  I  have  given  that  of  Glasgow  tlie  first  place, 
because  it  u  (jiuLc  distinct  from  the  oibcrs  in  its  ciiaiacter,  while  they  have 
genual  reaenibloiicei  to  each  other. 
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ground  is  the  "uncovered  school,"  and  the  moral  training  goes 
on  in  it;  hence  the  pupils  must  necessariiy  be  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  master,  wfio  notices  their  aberrations  with- 
out interfering,  unless  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  makes  a 
school-room  lesson  of  their  conduct.  The  efl'ective  character 
of  this  training  is  proved  by  the  fact  tliat  one  hundred  and 
eighty  children  of  (he  lower  classes  of  Glasgow  were  in  the 
daily  liabit,  for  five  months,  of  frequenting  the  play-ground  of 
the  school,  without  any  injury  to  the  borders  planted  with 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  fruits. 

The  designs  of  the  Glasgow  Educational  Society  include  not 
only  this  school,  but  the  infant  school  which  has  been  described, 
and  a  normal  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers.  To  aid 
in  carrying  out  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  design,  the  rec- 
tor of  the  normal  seminary  made  a  tour  on  the  continent, 
visiting  the  best  seminaries  of  Prussia,  and  even  attending  a 
part  of  their  courses.  His  return  occurred  just  before  my  se- 
cond visit  to  Glasgow,  and  I  liad  not,  therefoie,  the  benefit  of 
seeing  the  fruits  of  his  experience  in  the  practice  of  the  schools.* 

At  present,  the  courses  of  the  normal  school  are  bo  restricted 
in  point  of  time,  from  the  limited  means  of  the  teachers  who 
resort  to  it  for  instruction,  that  little  more  than  a  general 
idea  of  the  system  can  be  obtained  by  the  pupils,  and  vigorous 
efforts  were  making  to  induce  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  wealthy  of  Glasgow,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
young  men  while  in  the  school,  and  thus  to  enable  them  to  re- 
main sufficiently  long  to  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  methods  of  teaching. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  juvenile  training-school  is  to 
be  con.sidered  stil!  in  a  great  degree  experimental,  but  the  re- 
sults already  obtained  are  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 

inieUectual  and  Moral  Education.  It  is  understood  from  my 
preface,  that  this  school  is  intended  to  give  an  elementary  educa- 


•  The  Rev.  Jolin  M'Crie,  a  young  teacher  of  the  highert  promisF,  whose  un- 
timely death  has  prevented  th(»  career  of  uwfiilne«»  for  which  he  had  prcprrd 

himself. 
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tion  to  children  between  six  and  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Contrived  as  an  improvement  on  the  ScottisI]  parochial  system,  it 
supposes  the  means  of  procuring  teachers  to  be  small.  Hence 
it  places  a  large  number,  even  as  many  as  a  hundred,  under 
one  teacher,  adapts  its  arrangements  to  render  his  services  as 
efficient  as  possible,  and  employs  the  more  advanced  pupils  as 
monitors.  Emanating  from  the  Scottish  Church,  it  inculcates 
its  observances  and  doctrines,  adopting  a  mode  of  imparting 
Christian  truths  which  renders  them  eminently  atlraclive.  It 
seeks  (and  here  I  consider  the  system  overstrained)  to  attach 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  all  other  branches,  and  thus  to 
make  it  the  medium  by  which  a  child  shall  not  only  learn  mo- 
rals, but,  in  connexion  with  which  he  shall  receive  lessons  in 
history,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  geography,  manners 
and  customs,  and  grammar.  The  system  discards,  in  a  great 
degree,  all  use  of  books,  and  substitutes  the  lively  oral  method 
employed  in  the  German  schools.  It  requires  the  master  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  he  teaches,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  communicate  them  in  the  manner  exactly  suited  to 
the  different  capacities  of  the  pupils,  which  he  is  expected  to 
study.  The  children  are  assembled  hero,  as  in  the  infant  school, 
in  the  gallerj',  and,  in  general,  the  methods  of  communicating 
knowledge,  or  of  drawing  from  them  their  ideas,  do  not  differ 
in  the  two  schools.  There  is  a  little  more  form  here,  perhaps, 
but  the  methods  are  substantia Ity  the  same.  The  exercises  of 
the  gallery  terminated,  the  classes  take  their  places  upon  the 
floor  under  the  charge  of  monitors,  or  range  themselves  at  the 
desks  for  writing.  The  master  examines,  in  a  room  apart,  one 
class  at  a  lime,  and,  after  this  lesson,  gives  an  interval  for  the 
play-ground.  From  the  play-ground  the  classes  return  to  the 
charge  of  the  monitors.  Wlien  all  have  passed  thus  before  the 
master,  an  exercise  in  the  gallery  closes  the  instruction  for  the 
lime. 

The  alternation  is  shown  by  the  following  order  of  the  day: 
At  half  past  nine  o'clock  the  school-room  and  play-ground 
are  open  to  the  pupils,  and  the  school  commences  at  ten. 
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Ten  to  eleven,  Bible  training  and  religious  leaching  in  tlie 
gallery. 

Ten  minutes  play. 

Until  a  quarter  past  twelve,  reading  under  monitors,  the 
master  examining  each  class  in  turn. 

Until  one,  may  leave  the  premises  or  play. 

One  to  two,  intellectual  training  in  the  gallery. 

Ten  minutes  interval  for  play. 

Until  half-past  three,  classes  under  the  monitors. 

Play  until  four,  when  the  ground  is  closed. 

The  efficacy  of  such  a  school  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  character  of  the  master,  and  during  my  visit,  this  truth 
was  fully  impressed,  by  seeing  it  under  tlie  charge  of  tlie 
head  master,  and  again  under  that  of  an  assistant,  and  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  infant  school.  There  is  no  teaching  so  dif- 
cult  to  many  instructors  as  that  by  the  natural  method.  For, 
brought  up  in  stiff  and  artificial  habits,  they  cannot  break 
themselves  into  those  required,  and  descend  to  the  level  of  tlieir 
pupils.  I  saw,  however,  quite  enough  to  convince  me  that  this 
was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  system  of  the  Scottish 
schools.  The  questioning,  conversation  between  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  singing,  and  oilier  exercises  of  the  gallery,  go  on 
with  more  spirit  when  considerable  numbers  are  present  than 
when  few  are  there,  and  hence  are  particularly  valuable  in 
schools  which  require  instruction  to  be  given  by  one  teacher  to 
many  pupils.  The  arrangement  of  the  gallery  admits  of  every 
child  being  distinctly  seen,  and  of  his  seeing  the  master,  and 
hence  is  much  better  tlian  the  usual  one  of  benches.  When  the 
school  contains  pupils  of  very  diflerent  states  of  progress,  it 
loses  its  efficacy  in  a  great  degree,  and  I  consider  it  still  doubt- 
ful whether  it  will  answer  thus  to  unite  al)  classes  composing  a 
large  school.  As  this  school  had  been  only  four  years  in  exist- 
ence when  I  saw  it,  the  difficulty  did  not  show  itself  very  pro- 
minently. A  provision  is  made  for  this  case,  in  the  excellent 
manual  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stow,  in  which  it  is  recommended  to 
divide  the  pupils  into  one  or  more  classes,  so  that  while  a  part 
are  in  the  gallery,  another  may  be  on  the  floor  with  monitors, 
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and  another  in  the  play-ground.  The  monitorial  system  worked 
no  better  here  ih.in  elsewhere.  Indeed,  if  the  masler  had  no  as- 
sistant, and  should  retire  to  an  adjoining  room  with  a  clas.s,  the 
mechanism  would  go  on  very  irregularly,  as  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  actually  proved. 

Advantage  is  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school-room 
to  keep  such  printed  moral  precepts  and  attractive  repre- 
sentations before  the  eyes  of  the  children  as  it  may  be  de- 
sired to  impress  on  their  memory,  care  being  taken  to  change 
the  objects  from  time  to  time,  that  too  great  familiarity  may 
not  blunt  the  sense  of  curiosity  or  interest.  Order  and  neat- 
ness are  inculcated  by  the  proper  arrangement  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  school-furniture,  and  by  that  of  their  own  hats  and 
cloaks. 

I  pro|Mse  now  to  state  the  subjects  of  instruction,  to  take 
up  each  and  to  notice  it  in  a  general  way,  referring  to  the 
implements  of  teaching  as  the  several  branches  are  under  ex- 
amination. 

English  reading.  Roots.  Construction  and  meaning  of  Eng- 
lish words.  Practical  grammar.  Mental  arithmetic.  Practical 
geography.  Sacred  geography.  Objects.  Natural  history, 
assisted  by  pictures.  Outlines  of  general  science.  Outlines  of 
geometry.  Outlines  of  eivil  histor}'.  Writing.  Arithmetic  on 
slates,  by  rule.  Grammar  by  rule.  Geography,  with  the  use 
of  globes.    Daily  Bible  training.     Vocal  music,  chiefly  sacred. 

If  the  pupils  have  come  from  the  Infant  School,  they  are  in 
pai-t  prepared  to  read  without  the  necessity  of  referring  to  frrst 
elements.  In  the  alphabet  class  there  are  pictorial  representa- 
tions to  impress  the  words  upon  the  memory.  An  orthographi- 
cal desk  is  described,  in  Mr.  Stow's  book,  as  an  auxiliary  to 
this  exercise,  but  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  school.  It  contains  com- 
partments or  small  boxes,  each  of  which  has  within  it  several 
sets  of  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  printed  on  paper  and  pasted  on 
small  square  plates  of  wood.  Other  boxes  contain  pictures. 
The  child  selects  a  picture,  and  .siiells  the  name  of  the  object, 
forming  the  word  with  the  letters  taken  from  his  set  of  boxes. 
Another  method  of  learning  the  alphabet  and  spelling,  recom- 
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mended  by  Mr.  Stow,  is  to  select  a  letter  on  a  printed  page, 
calling  it  by  name,  and  rcHjuiritig  (he  child,  as  an  exercise,  to 
point  out  every  recurrence  of  the  same  letter  on  the  page. 
Among  the  various  methods  of  teaching  to  read  which  have 
been  tried,  I  regret  not  to  have  seen  in  use,  so  as  to  form  an 
opinion  of  its  success,  Jacotot's  n:iethod  of  leaching,  by  begin- 
ning with  words  instead  of  letters,  especially  as  it  has  been  sup- 
posed particularly  applicable  to  our  language,  owing  to  the  va- 
rious sounds  belonging  to  the  same  letter.  It  is  the  fact,  that  the 
children  in  the  Infant  School  at  Glasgow  actually  recognise  the 
words,  and  can  name  them  at  sight  before  they  can  spell  them. 

For  the  introduction  of  the  admirable  exercise  on  the  roots, 
construction  and  meaning  of  English  words,  the  Scottish  schools 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  and  I  shall  speak  of 
it  particularly  in  describing  the  Sessional  SchooL 

By  practical  grammar  is  meant  such  as  the  pupil  can  obtain 
by  his  own  induction  or  by  teaching,  aided  by  his  own  compa- 
risons. It  is  the  true  elementary  grammar,  and  the  name  prac- 
tical docs  not  seem  to  me  well  chosen.  I  can  give  a  clearer  idea 
of  it  by  an  example.  Several  things  are  named  over  to  a  class — 
hat,  desk,  chair,  &c.  These  arc  the  names  of  things.  They 
are  called  nouns.     Or,  to  employ  the  elliptical  method  of  the 

school,  these  are  the  names  of ■,  leaving  to  the  pupil  to 

reply things.    If  it  is  perceived  that  all  have  not  caught 

the  answer,  the  class  are  made  to  rc[xjat  it.    They  are  called  ^ 

nouns,  is  staled  by  the  master.    A  noun  is  the  name  of  a 

thing,  the  ellipsis  being  supplied  by  the  class.  Further.  You 
wish  me  to  give  you  a  stick  of  what  kind1  A  short,  a  long,  a 
smooth,  &,c.,  will  be  answered.    Short,  long,  &.c.,  are  qualities 

of  the  stick.    They  are  called  adjectives.    Short  is  an 

adjective.    Stick  is  a noun.    An  adjective  is  the  quality 


of  a noun.    Combining  such  exercises  with  pictorial 

representations  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  varying  them  until 
they  suit  the  mind  of  every  pupil,  an  indelible  impression  is 
made.  A  foundation  is  laid  for  grammar  by  rules  taught  in  the 
higher  classes,  which  should,  however,  be  so  accompanied  by 
exercises  as  to  be  quite  as  practical  as  this. 
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The  practical  geography  consists  also  of  elements,  but  taught 
in  a  much  less  natural  way  than  in  the  German  schools  already 
spoken  of.  Fictitious  travelling  should  follow  a  knowledge  of 
home ;  putting  a  map  into  a  boy'a  hand,  without  explanation, 
is  not  likely  lo  lead  to  much  inquiry.  The  methods  of  this 
school,  however,  it  should  be  considered,  are  in  a  great  degree 
experimental. 

In  speaking  of  the  courses  in  the  German  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions, i  have  already  said  so  much  of  mental  arithmetic,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  again  upon  it.  It  has  been 
permanently  adopted  in  many  of  the  English  schools,  where 
other  improvements  have  been  slowly  introduced.  The  lessons 
in  aritlimetic  are  begun  with  the  ball  frame  used  for  infant  in- 
struction. 

Sacred  geography  is  used  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
tbe  pupils  accurately  acquainted  with  the  localities  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  with  the  curious  physical  state  of  the 
country,  with  its  manners  and  customs  and  profane  history,  but 
as  an  incentive  to  them  to  search  out  from  specified  parts  of  the 
Bible  the  verses  where  particular  y)laces  are  mentioned,  and  lo 
connect  with  the  localities  the  incidents  of  the  narrative. 

The  lessons  in  objects  are  modified  from  those  arranged  by 
Miss  Mayo,  and  are  adapted  to  the  diflerent  ages  of  an  ele- 
mentary school.  They  are  intended  as  guides  to  teachers  in 
conununicating  oral  instruction  in  regard  to  the  objects  met 
with  in  common  Ufa.  The  box  of  objects  connected  with  them 
contains,  in  the  small  compass  of  less  than  three-sixteenths  of 
a  cubic  foot,  one  hundred  and  twelve  specimens  of  various 
productions  of  nature  and  art  in  different  countries,  each  of 
which  may  form  some  part  of  an  instructive  coni'ersation.* 
These  lessons  arc  supplementary  to  those  of  the  infant  school, 
in  which  more  common  specimens  are  used.  They  serve  not 
only  to  give  the  direct  mental  exercise  and  the  information, 
which  are  iheir  principal  puqioses,  but  incidentally  are  made 


*  I  Imvo  the  pleasure  to  show  to  the  Bcurd  one  of  theso  cases.    A  aimllar  one 
ought  to  be  fUrnishod  lo  every  olenicntary  school  in  llie  country.  •'.' 
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the  means  of  instruction  in  orthography,  TVTiting,  and  grammar. 
In  their  direct  bearing  they  may  be  considered  as  introductory 
to  the  courses  of  technology,  which  belong  to  higher  instruction- 

The  courses  of  natural  history  are  among  those  which  excite 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  which  may  be 
made  nnost  useful  in  developing  the  intcliigcnce,  strengthening 
the  observation  and  memory,  and  conveying  religious  impres- 
sions appropriate  to  the  age.  Illustrated  by  pictures  they  are 
very  attractive;  but  when  the  means  of  acquiring  specimens 
are  within  the  power  of  the  school,  the  courses  are  rendered 
much  more  interesting.  In  the  examination  of  plants  and  stones, 
they  may  be  made  subservient,  also,  to  the  purposes  of  air  and 
exercise.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  there  is  no  attempt 
to  teach  the  subjects  as  sciences,  and  specially  for  their  own 
sake.  They  arc  mere  introductory  exercises  to  such  studies, 
to  which  the  tastes  of  pupils  may  perhaps  lead  them  at  a  later 
period  of  instruction.  The  importance  of  forming  museums 
of  these  objects  is  beginning  now  to  be  fully  appreciated  in  the 
best  schools. 

Vocal  music  is  not  used  solely  for  cultivating  the  ear  or  taste, 
but  for  producing  its  appropriate  moral  cflects  from  the  cha- 
racter of  (he  songs,  and  as  an  important  auxiliary  to  order  and 
discipline,  substituting  harmony  for  noise  during  changes  of 
position,  and  promoting  regularity. 

The  Bible-training  has  already  been  described,  and  in  regard 
to  the  higher  subjects  of  instruction,  which  follotv  il  immedi- 
ately upon  the  programme,  the  classes  had  not  yet  reached 
them  when  I  visited  the  school.  Linear  drawing  upon  the 
slate,  and  copying  lines,  or  -tracing  the  outlines  of  simple  ob- 
jects, are  intended  to  be  introduced.  In  general,  the  mechanical 
parts  of  instruction  have  not  yet  received  their  intended  devetop- 
menL  There  is  a  lesson  of  an  hour  in  Bible-reading*  every 
day,  in  which  the  outline  given  in  the  infant  school  is  filled  up 


*  Ttie  Biblcstand  is  placed  io  front  of  Uie  gtUny,  and  is  so  arranged  tliat  it 
may  be  used  to  eupport  a  black-lmard  or  jiicturcs.    The  hnnd-bcll  and  whistle  for 
signals  used  in  the  infant  school,  arc  atill  crnploycd  in  this.     The  posts  for  tho 
monitorial  IcMons  are,  in  a  gtB&i  degree,  rsiiperseded  by  books. 
24 
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by  more  copious  selections  of  historical  or  other  matter.  The 
pupits  are  exercised  on  the  meaning  of  the  words,  on  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  story,  and  on  the  moral  lessons  to  be  deduced, 
and  it  is  found  that  if  the  premises  are  well  laid  down,  tlie  chil- 
dren will  themselves  draw  the  proper  conclusions.  The  teacher 
is  not  permitted  to  inform  them  directly  of  any  thing  which  by 
analysis,  comparison,  or  illustration,  they  can  be  made  to  find 
out  for  themselves.  Those  pupils  who  can  read  are  expected 
to  go  over  the  lesson.  The  mode  of  obtaining  answers  is,  in 
part,  by  direct  interrogation,  and  in  part  by  the  elliptical  me- 
thod. From  the  character  of  this  school,  and  the  connexion  of 
its  directors  with  the  church,  it  must  be  considered  a  most  im- 
portant conclusion,  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  paro- 
chial schools,  that  the  method  of  conveying  religious  instruc- 
tion by  the  teaming  of  catechisms  by  rote,  is  inferior  to  that 
already  described  as  in  use  here. 

The  system  of  changing  places  in  the  class  is  not  approved  as  a 
principle,  yet  a  modification  of  it  is  nevertheless  in  use.  It  would 
require  very  careful  experiment  under  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  any  school,  to  prove  that  this  mode 
can  be  dispensed  with.  I  agree  entirely  as  to  the  necessity  for 
greatly  modifying  it,  and  as  to  tlie  principle  that  the  motive  of 
emulation  is  an  inferior  one.  In  the  present  condition  of  society, 
however,  I  do  not  believe  that  emulation  in  schools  can  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  if  we  would  have  the  youth  in  them  pre- 
pared for  active  life.  Men  are  esteemed  by  their  fellows  in 
proportion  to  their  inlelleclual  and  moral  qualities,  and  though 
society  is  not  formally  graded  by  placing  individuals  in  the  pre- 
cise order  of  these  qualities,  yet  every  one  is  aware  that  some 
men  have  greater  inilucncc  than  others,  because  of  higher  in- 
tellectual and  moral  allaiiimenls,  and  tfie  desire  to  stand  high 
in  the  estimation  of  others  is,  at  present,  one  of  the  strongest, 
though  certainly  not  of  the  purest,  motives  to  exertion.  Self- 
emulation  is  a  much  more  noble  and  safe  guide  to  action,  and 
no  doubt  may,  under  judicious  management,  be  rendered  a  very 
powerful  stimulus. 

The  principle  of  discipline  laid  down  in  tliis  school,  not  to  use 
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things  Tvhich  you  desire  a  child  should  love,  as  a  punishment, 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  rcgrelted  to  see  the  practice,  in  some 
cases,  going  counter  to  it  Corpora]  chastisement  has  not  beeji 
resorted  to  for  two  and  a-half  years. 

Ahral  and  Physical  Training,  As  already  stated,  the  play- 
ground, or  "  uncovered  school-room/'  is  considered  the  place 
in  which  mora!  (raining  is  to  be  accomplished,  wtiere  the  prin- 
ciples taught  in  the  school  may  be  carried  into  practice  so 
as  to  become  habits.  Accordingly,  the  play-ground  is  not 
merely  fitted  up  with  the  means  of  exercise,  but  is  planted,  in 
part,  with  flowers  and  fruit,  accessible  to  all,  but  which  are  to 
be  enjoyed  under  the  injunction,  "smell,  sec,  but  touch  not" 
II  has  been,  and  is,  in  part,  to  this  day,  the  reproach  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  Stales,  that  public  property  is  always  in- 
jured ;  that  flowers  cannot  bloom,  nor  fruit  ripen,  unless  when 
enclosed;  and  in  France,  which  is  considered  as  oflering  an  ex- 
ception to  this  barbarous  practice,  I  fear  that  the  result  is  pro- 
duced rather  by  the  certainty  of  detection  and  punishment,  than 
from  the  influence  of  a  higher  motive.  Education  is  the  true 
source  of  relief  from  this  reproach;  if  the  child  be  trained  to 
respect  what  belongs  to  the  public,  the  man  will  never  injure  it 
Such  views  have  been  decried  as  visionary,  and  the  itiea  that  a 
child  could  be  so  trained  has  been  scouted.  But  facts  prove 
that  tlie  visionary  jiersons  were  only  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
times,  and  their  training  system  has  succeeded,  and  its  princi- 
ples will  finally  be  so  generally  adopted,  that  to  doubt  them  will 
be  as  remarkable  as  the  idea  itself  originally  appeared.  In  this 
particular  school  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  scholars, 
from  the  manufacturing  classes  of  Glasgow,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  play-ground  for  more  than  an  hour  and 
a-quarlcr  every  day  for  two  years  and  a-half,  without  damage 
to  the  flowers  or  fruits  which  it  contains.  Great  attention  is  paid 
to  neatness  in  the  play-ground,  that  the  habits  incutcalcd  in  the 
school  may  be  carried  out  here.  It  afHtrds,  also,  opporlitnittcs 
of  exemplifying  lessons  on  cruelty  to  animals,  on  truth,  justice, 
kindness,  and  other  virtues.  The  means  of  healthy  exercise  is 
giveu  by  the  more  simple  kiuds  of  gymnastics,  one  of  the  most 
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popular  and  excellent  of  which  is  the  circular  swing'.  Wooden 
prisms  are  furnished  for  building,  and  the  more  ordinary  games 
of  ball,  &c,,  are  also  practised.  There  is  an  opportunity  in 
the  play-ground  for  a  full  display  of  character,  which,  when 
observed,  and  rightly  managed,  leads  to  the  same  system  em- 
ployed by  a  judicious  parent  at  home,  wilh  ihe  advantage  of 
belter  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  points  of  character  which 
require  developing  or  repressing,  from  the  influence  of  numbera 
in  making  these  points  more  prominent.  It  is  plain  that  such  a 
system  of  moral  training,  carried  into  an  institution  like  ours, 
must  be  invaluable,  and  that  its  results  will  be  feU  not  only  by 
our  pupils,  but  by  the  society  through  which  they  will  be  dis- 
persed. There  is,  however,  one  consideration  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  recluse  system  which  we  are  to  fol- 
low in  the  main,  not  being  that  according  to  which  society  is 
organized,  our  pupils  might  not  be  trained  for  after  life.  Ha- 
bits acquired  in  the  institution  might  thus  easily  be  broken 
through  under  the  influence  of  new  circumstances  out  of  doors. 
The  necessity  for  gradually  approximating  our  arrangements 
to  those  of  society  at  large  is  thus  suggested,  of  developing  the 
pupil  as  far  as  possible  hi  the  way  in  which  lie  would  be  treated 
in  a  family.  Of  gradually,  not  suddenly,  taking  from  around 
and  beneath  him  the  fostering  arms  of  the  institution,  and  of 
rot  abandoning  him  to  his  own  direction  until  all  reasonable 
means  have  been  taken  to  give  self-government,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  to  be  placed. 

As  a  vent  for  the  animal  spirits  of  a  child,  the  play-ground 
is  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  school.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
spent  there  between  the  lessons  leads  not  only  to  health,  but  to 
greater  quiet  on  the  return  of  the  pupil  to  the  room.  Supple- 
mentary to  it  arc  simultaneous  movements,  executed  by  the 
class  by  express  direction  of  the  master.  The  subdued  quiet 
produced  by  a  rigid  discipline  may  be  a  necessary  evil  in  large 
schools,  but  should  still  be  considered  as  an  evil,  and  means 
taken  to  counteract  its  efTccts  by  exercise  from  time  to  time  in 
and  out  of  the  class-room.  Hence  the  mechanical  motions  con- 
sidered by  some  as  so  ludicrous  in  ihc  Lancastrian  system  arc 
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founded  on  a  proper  regard  to  the  principles  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  this  system  of  training 
can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  the  master's  presence  in 
the  play-ground,  than  wilhont  it  in  the  school-roonn,  and  in  this 
particular  it  coincides  with  the  best  examples  of  practice  in  the 
German  schools. 


THE  SESSIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  EDINBURGH. 
The  formation  of  a  system  of  Sunday  schools  by  the  dif- 
ferent church  sessions  of  Edinburgh  in  1813,  sliowed  that  the 
week-day  education  of  tJiose  who  came  for  religious  instruction 
on  Sundays,  was  in  many  cases  most  grossly  neglected,  from  a 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  and  attendance  on  the  parochial 
schools,  and  that  a  reform  in  tills  particular  must  take  phice 
before  any  real  progress  could  be  made  in  the  Sunday  instruc- 
tion. This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  day-school,  in  which 
a  certain  number  of  pupils,  sent  by  the  ditTcrcnt  sessions,  were 
instructed  gratuitously,  and  a  still  larger  number  from  the  quar- 
ter of  the  town  where  the  school  was  placed,  at  merely  a  nomi- 
nal fee.  This  school  has  been  up  to  the  time  of  taking  its  present 
form,  entirely  an  experimental  one.  It  was  not  begun  by  laying 
down  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  but  by  authorizing  tlie  Se- 
cretary and  Coratniltec  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  to  try  such 
plans  as  might  seem  good  to  them.  At  first  the  arrangements 
and  methods  of  the  Lancastrian  system  were  introduced;  these 
made  way  for  those  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  the  school  owes  its  present 
reputation  and  influence  to  the  adjnirable  methods  engrafted 
by  Sherifl'  Wood,  upon  a  skeleton  form  of  the  latter  system. 
These  were  also  experimental.  Mr.  Wood  was  not  a  teacher 
himself,  but  became  so  from  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  this 
particular  school-  Beginning  with  his  ideas  as  to  the  manner  of 
improving  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  he  made  trial  of  his 
method,  and  its  success  led  in  turn  to  the  explanatory  system 
in  reading,  to  its  extension  through  all  the  classes,  to  the  etymo- 
logical method  among  the  higher  classes,  to  inductive  instruc- 
tion in  grammar,  and  to  an  improved  method  in  geography. 
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This  system  is  eminently  intellectuat,  its  leading  characteristic, 
however,  being  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  through  language. 
It  neglects  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  objects,  lakes 
little  or  no  cognizance  of  the  physical  education,  and  inculcates 
morals,  without  specially  training  in  their  practice.  It  is  in  fact 
the  old  method  of  the  English  school  made  intellectual.  I  should 
say  thai  its  influence  has  been  more  extensively  felt  in  the 
higher  schools  than  in  the  lower,  and  that  its  verbal  character 
belongs  rather  to  them  than  to  the  others.  With  Mr.  VV^ood  as 
the  master,  this  system  is  intellectual  in  spite  of  the  monitorial 
arrangements  which  it  uses,  but  it  is  in  the  upper  classes  espe- 
cially, whence  the  monitors  are  derived,  thai  it  shows  its  full 
character.  With  the  monitors  in  general,  though  they  may  be 
directed  to  avoid  routine,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  such  a  result i 
accordingly,  I  perceived  distinctly,  that  under  the  diminished 
attention  of  Sheriff  Wood  at  the  school,  and  the  administration 
of  it  by  another  teacher,  its  tone  had  essentially  lowered  from 
that  usually  supposed  to  prevail  in  it  This  remark  will  be 
Ijelter  understood,  however,  when  speaking  of  the  method  of 
teaching. 

The  school-room  is  arranged  as  in  the  Madras  system,  with 
writing-desks  around  the  wall.  The  classes  occupy  the  floor, 
one-half  of  the  pupils  being  there  at  a  time.  They  form  in  arcs 
of  circles,  one  behind  the  other,  the  middle  scholar  exactly 
facing  the  desk  of  the  master,  which  is  at  one  end  of  tfie  room, 
and  the  monitors  standing  near  the  front  and  middle  of  the 
classes,  which  they  face. 

The  arrangements  of  books  and  slates  are  made  by  the  mo- 
nitors a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  and  at  ten  the  school  begins. 
A  prayer  is  said.  Half  the  pupils  occupy  the  desks,  engaged 
in  writing  or  cyphering.  The  other  half  are  in  classes  on  iho 
floor,  occupied  with  spelling,  reading,  grammar,  «Si.c.  In  half 
an  hour  they  change  occupations  with  each  other.  From  eleven 
o'clock  until  twelve  the  first  division  is  engaged  with  arithmetic, 
in  classes  on  the  floor,  and  the  second  writes.  The  moDitoj"9 
receive  instruction  from  twelve  until  one,  with  a  brief  interval, 
the  other  pupils  having  an  hour  of  recreation.    At  one  the  school 
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recommences,  the  first  division  writing  while  the  second  is  on  the 
floor.  These  change  at  two  o'clock;  at  three  the  places  of  the 
pupils  in  their  classes  are  recorded-  They  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  are  dismissed,  except  those  who  volunteer  to  attend 
a  lesson  in  geography. 

Saturday  is  a  half-hoiiday.  On  Mondays  and  Saturdays  the 
school  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

In  the  explanatory  method  of  this  school  the  reading-kssons 
are  the  great  means  of  imparting  incidental  instruction;  its  ap- 
plication begins  with  the  very  elements,  so  that  the  child  never 
reads  a  word  without  being  made  to  understand  it,  nor  a  sen- 
tence without  comprehending  the  words  and  their  connexion. 
This  renders  tlie  reading-lessons  pleasing  as  well  as  easy,  and 
thus  they  are  made  the  vehicles  of  much  useful  information. 
The  habit  of  minute  analysis  is  cultivated,  andj  in  the  end,  a 
great  command  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  obtained  by  it 

The  alphabet  is  learned  as  usual,  the  child  being  taught  to 
name  each  letter  and  to  recognise  it.  Then  follow  words  (not 
mere  unmeaning  syllables)  of  two  letters,*  printed  both  in  Ro- 
man and  Itahc  characters,  and  simple  sentences  framed  from 
them,  all  of  which  should  in  turn  be  explained  by  or  to  the  pupiL 
Next  are  words  of  threef  letters,  arranged  according  to  a  sys- 
tem, with  sentences  combining  tlie  words,  and  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  child.  The  reading-book,  with  words  of 
four  letters,  which  follows  this,  admits  of  a  considerable  variety 


•  For  example,  tho  first  lesson  coDtaina  tlio  worda  Be,  Ho,  Me,  Wc,  Ye,  Sec, 
wlticli  tbe  cliild  should  give  hia  own  notion  o£  Thus,  spelltn^  Be,  he  tlluatratos 
it  by  laying  "  to  be  good,"  &.C.,  Me,  the  pupil  mny  paiut  to  htmscif,  &c.  Any  an- 
Rwers  shotiid  be  Hitiafactory  which  show  Bomo  &[»prohcnaioa  of  the  use  of  the 
word  or  its  meaning. 

t  The  firit  lesson  in  these  letters  contains  words  with  two  coosonaats  ibllowcd 
by  a  vowel,  oa  Fly,  Cry,  Ply,  Sly,  iStc,  sentences  combining  these  and  tho  (an. 
going,  aa  "  wliy  do  you  cry."  Next  a  vowel  between  two  consonuits.  Here  (ha 
pupil  is  called  upon  to  supply  exaniplcs  which  rhyme,  and  to  read  suntcnces  made 
up  of  worda  not  in  Uie  lesson,  the  sentences  beginning  now  to  assume  a  higher 
character  as  to  moral  aeniirocnt  or  intellect.  The  auccccdiag  lessons  contain  worda 
ending  with  a  dipthong  or  n  silent  e. 
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of  mailer,  as  Bible  histories,  ideas  of  natural  phenomena,  or  of 
the  more  common  trades  and  processes.  All  of  these  should 
be  made  instructive  exercises,  and  wiil  be  so  under  intelligent 
teachers.  Routine  in  all  should  be  strictly  avoided,  as  it  de- 
stroys the  spirit*  of  the  method.  The  higher  reading  brings  in 
geography  and  history  incidentally,  and  subjects  connected 
with  mechanics,  which  are  exceedingly  popular  among  the 
pupils.  There  is  a  lending-library,  to  encourage  a  taste  for 
reading  out  of  school,  which  is  much  used. 

Instruction  in  grammar,  upon  the  bductive  plan  and  without 
the  use  of  a  text-book,  is  begun  early  in  the  school.  The 
method  is  that  already  described  under  the  title  of  practical 
grammar  in  the  Juvenile  School  at  Glasgow.  It  is  eminently 
successful  as  au  introduction  to  grammar  by  rule,  and  is  an 
exercise  in  which  the  pupil  takes  an  interest,  from  the  investi- 
gation which  it  requires  of  him-f 

The  etymological  instruction  introduced  by  Mr.  Wood  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his  method.  The  teaching 
is  also  inductive,  and  even  incidental  to  the  reading,  though,  of 
course,  the  teacher  must  have  a  plan  or  systematic  arrange- 
ment in  his  own  mind,  that  important  omissions  may  not  occur.J 
As  an  example  of  their  etymological  lessons,  suppose  the  pupil, 
in  reading,  meets  the  word  "  introduce,"  he  is  made  to  divide  it, 
"intro"  and  "duce."    He  is  told  that  "intro"  is  a  prefix  from  the 

•  At  my  first  vieit  to  tins  sctiool,  I  was  hig-blj  pleased  with  the  answera  of 
a  cluss  of  little  utctima  who  were  in  words  of  three  Bj'llablcB.  "  You  "  wns 
well  illustrated  by  pointing  to  Che  master.  "  Tico"  by  anotlior  pointing  toliim- 
Bclf  and  neighbour.  "  l>w,"  a  yew  tree,  "  ErM,"  a  female  eheep.  "  Dew," 
water  on  the  ^msii.  Returning^  on  the  following  public  day,  my  pleasure  vtbb 
marred  by  hearing'  identicaJty  the  aamc  Ixiys  give  precisely  the  game  uiswera, 
showing  that  they  had  as  much  learned  llierei  by  rote,  as  iflhey  were  definitions 
fi'om  an  Expositor. 

f  Mr.  Wood's  plan  will  be  ibimd  fully  detailed  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Sessional  Seliool." 

t  Wood's  ELymologicol  Guide,  Oswald's  Etymological  Manual,  and  Oswbld'i 
Elymologic-ol  Dictionary,  have  all  been  published  to  Fiipply  llic  demand  for  this 
kind  of  instruction,  which  has  spretid  through  the  schools  of  Edinburgh  with  the 
best  results.  Mr.  Gibeon,  of  Cauvin'a  Hospital,  was  ako  engaged  on  n  work  on 
tliio  subject  when  I  visited  Edinburgh,  in  1837. 
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Latin,  and  means  within.  He  is  asked  for  some  other  word 
beginning  witfi  "  intro,"  and  soon  exhausts  "  introduction,"  "  in- 
troduclory,"  &c.  The  other  part  is  next  taken  up,  and  its  mean- 
ing (to  lead)  is  explained.  Examples  of  it  arc  given  by  different 
members  of  the  class,  as  "adduce,"  "conduce,"  "deduce,"  "edu- 
cate," "induce,"  "induction,"  "produce,"  &c.  Tlic  teaclier 
takes  care  that  no  important  word  is  omitted  in  furnisiiing  these 
examples.  The  true  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  thus 
acquired  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  mediod  even  in  the  classical 
schools,  where  it  is  found  to  furnish  a  new  motive  to  study,  by 
placing  one  application  of  his  knowledge  immediately  before 
the  pupil.  The  great  command  of  words  which  it  must  give, 
when  derivations  from  dtlTcrent  ancient  and  modern  languages 
are  thus  called  for,  is  quite  obvious. 

The  instruction  in  geography  is  entirely  by  the  use  of  maps 
and  oral  explanations ;  places  are  pointed  out  on  a  map,  and 
information  given  in  respect  to  them.  When  their  relative  po- 
sitions are  well  fixed  In  the  pupil's  mind,  the  points  marking 
them  are  transferred  to  a  biack-ljoard,  with  or  without  an  out- 
line of  tlic  limits  of  the  country  where  they  are  situated,  and 
the  pupil  is  exercised  in  naming  them ;  similar  plans  are  pursued 
in  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  subject.  This,  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  Mr.  Wood's  method,  approaches  closely  to  that 
used  in  the  best  German  schools,  and  requires  considerable 
attainments  in  the  teachers.  If  iefl  to  monitors,  it  cannot  fail 
to  lose  its  spirit. 

The  exercises  in  arithmetic  are  among  the  most  striking  in 
the  school.  Menial  arithmetic  is  particularly  cultivated,  and 
the  higher  classes  acquire  an  extraordinary  facility  in  its  accu- 
rate use.  It  is  begun  simultaneously  with  the  second  book  of 
reading,  and  the  lessons  generally  consist  in  part  of  mental 
and  in  part  of  written  arithmetic,*  one  portion  of  the  time  be- 
ing devoted  exclusively  to  exercises,  another  to  teaching  a  new 


•  In  one  of  my  visita  to  the  Bchoot,  a  row  of  twelve  figures  was  multiplied  by 
the  numlicr  five,  in  four  seconds  from  the  time  when  Uic  instiuclor  had  given  out 
the  question,  but  he  began  by  the  mulLipticr,  and  lomc  of  the  papila  were  at 
woik  as  ho  gave  out  the  niultipLiciind, 
35 
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rule  with  examples.  The  dull  method  of  working  through  the 
questions  of  a  book  is  not  coiintenanced,  the  instruction  as  well 
as  examples  being  given  by  Ihe  teacher  or  monitor. 

In  writing,  which  is  begun  upon  the  slate,  as  well  as  in 
cj'phcring,  the  pencil  is  put  into  a  tin  lube,  that  the  child  may 
not  acquire  a  bad  habit  of  holding  it.  Steel  pens  are  used  here 
and  in  several  other  schools  which  I  visited,  and  answer  well. 

Iii  regard  to  discipline  and  other  school  and  class  arrange- 
ments, this  establishment  is  not  peculiar.  Mr.  Wood  regards  cor- 
poral punishment  as  necessary,  but  requires  that  it  should  be  used 
as  seldom  as  possible.  He  is  also  an  advocate  for  the  system 
of  places  in  a  class,  and  of  prizes  for  scholarship,  but  would 
especially  encourage  self-emulation,  the  principle  upon  which 
some  other  teachers  rely  entirely,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  first. 
He  disapproves  of  tasks  or  confinement  in  llie  school-roora,  as 
associating  study  and  school  with  ideas  of  punishment. 

This  institution  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  intellectual 
reform,  beginning  with  a  charity-school,  and  extending  upwards. 
It  is  but  too  often  the  case  that  schools  for  the  poor  are  consi- 
dered as  appropriately  of  a  lower  grade  than  others;  at  least  it 
is  so  in  Europe. 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  MADRAS  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  resulted  from  an  arrangement  made  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bell,  author  of  the  Madras  system*  of  education,  with  the 
authorities  of  St.  Andrews,  his  native  place.  The  Madras  Col- 
lege replaces  the  Borough  School,  and  besides  is  intended  to 
exemplify  the  application  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  to 
the  various  departments  of  elementary  and  higher  education. 

It  is  under  the  direction  of  four  trustees,  of  whom  tlie  provost 
of  the  burgh  is  one.  They  legislate  in  regard  to  the  institution 
in  general,  but  the  details  of  instruction  are  loft  entirely  to  the 
masters. 

The  college  building  is  a  beautiful  structure,  in  the  Elizabethan 

•  So  colled  from  its  havinie^  been  first  apptiod  by  Dr.  Bell,  in  >  large  fchool 
iinder  his  care,  aUaciicd  to  an  a^yltim  for  soldjcrs'  children  at  Madras. 
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Gothic  style,  standing  at  a  convenient  distance  from  one  of  the 
main  streets,  and  having  in  front  upon  llic  street  the  picturesque 
ruin  of  the  monastery  of  the  Grcyfiiars.  The  diflcrent  schools 
are  erected  about  a  quadrangle,  tlie  cloistered  sides  of  which 
form  a  sheltered  play-ground,  and  all  but  (he  classical  depart- 
ment being  a  single  story  in  height.  The  great  height  of  these 
rooms  secures  a  good  ventilation,  but  the  arched  ceilings  and 
smooth  walls  are  the  worst  possible  for  school-rooms,  from  the 
excessive  reverberation.  On  the  lower  floor  of  the  building  of 
the  classical  department  are  a  series  of  small  school-rooms,  in- 
tended for  the  teachers  of  modern  languages,  &c.  Two  of  the 
masters  have  houses  at  the  entrance  of  the  grounds,  and  are 
allowed  to  lake  boarders. 

The  college  is  divided  into  five  departments,  entirely  distinct 
from  each  other,  the  classical,  French,  mathematical,  writing 
and  drawing,  and  English  departments.  As  the  instruction  in  the 
last  three  belongs  either  in  whole  or  part  to  the  elementary  pe- 
riod, I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it  liere,  not  intend- 
ing, however,  again  to  discuss  the  Bell  system,  but  merely  to 
present  some  of  the  peculiar  points  which  were  brought  to  my 
notice  by  a  visit  to  this  school,  and  intercourse  with  its  intelli- 
gent teachers. 

Each  school  has  a  teacher  and  an  assistant,  and  every  teacher 
is  independent  of  the  other,  the  arrangements  in  the  subsidiary 
schools  being,  however,  such  as  to  admit  attendance  there 
without  interference  with  the  others,  and  the  parents  being  free 
to  choose  which  departments  their  children  shall  attend.  The 
Enghsh  department  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  school  fees 
being  higher  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  which  produces  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  character  of  the  pupils.  The 
lower  school,  as  it  may  be  called,  contains  four  hundred  chil- 
dren, varying  in  age  from  four  to  sixteen.  Each  class  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  parts,  if  required  by  its  numbers,  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  monitors.  The  thorough  Bell  system  is  used  in 
this  section,  and  its  intellectual  character  is  much  below  that  of 
the  higher  section,  which  is  less  numerous,  and  where  the  classes 
have  the  benefit  of  more  immediate  instruction  from  the  assist- 
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ant  master.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  every  class  in  both  sec- 
tions shail  come  before  the  master  or  his  assistant  every  day, 
and  this  rule  prevades  the  other  departments  of  the  college.  In 
the  lower  section  of  the  English  school,  however,  from  its  num- 
bers, this  exercise  must  be  a  mere  revision  by  the  master,  while 
in  the  higher  it  is  a  true  lesson.  In  this  section  I  heard  an  ex- 
cellent recitation  from  the  pupils  in  reading,  with  explanatory 
and  etymological  exercises,  according  to  Mr.  Wood's  plan,  in 
English  grammar  with  the  correction  of  false  syntax,  and  in 
history.    Girls  and  boys  were  mingled  in  the  classes. 

la  the  mathematical  school  arithmetic  is  taught  by  monitors, 
the  lessons  being  revised  by  the  master.  Modem  geography 
is  also  taught  here,  and  the  school  is  well  furnished  with  out- 
line maps  without  names.  In  the  higher  classes  of  arithmetic, 
the  revisions  by  the  master  are  more  in  the  form  of  lessons, 
and  in  geometry  the  mutual  instruction  nearly  disappears. 

The  pupils  of  the  English  schools  all  attend  the  writing 
school  for  an  hour  a-day.  The  monitorial  system  here  produces 
very  good  results,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  a  merely 
mechanical  branch  is  to  be  taught,  it  is  entirely  applicabie.  The 
monitors  are  divided  into  four  classes,  each  of  which  serves  dur- 
ing a  quarter  uf  the  hour  spent  in  school.  Drawing  is  pursued 
at  other  hours  by  those  who  have  the  disposition  for  it 

The  sciiools  composing  this  college,  the  higher  departments 
inclusive,*  are  among  the  best  in  Scotland,  but  they  owe  their 
merits  to  the  character  of  the  masters,  and  not  of  the  method. 
In  fact,  the  instruction  appears  to  produce  the  best  results  where 
the  monitorial  system  is  least  used,  and  the  master's  talent  is 
directly  exercised  in  teaching. 

CIRCUS  PLACE  SCHOOL,  EDINBURGH. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  advantages  of  a  decided  improvement  In 
instruction  in  one  institution  are  lost  to  the  public  from  not  being 


•  The  classical  dcjwrtment  ii  under  the  charge  of  tlio  Rev.  Mr.  Carniichael, 
to  wh<iM  hwpiUlitT  unj  kind  attention  I  Ibct  much  indebted. 
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transferred  to  others.  I  have  already  staled  that  the  system  of 
llic  Sessional  School  has  lod  to  considerable  improvement  in 
the  various  schools  of  Edinburgh.  That  in  Circus  Place  was 
founded  by  subscription,  to  a[ifily  the  intellectual  method  of  Mr. 
Wood  to  the  instruction  of  boys  who  are  jireparing  for  the 
Edinburgh  lligli  School  or  Academy,  or  other  classical  schools. 

It  receives  pupils  from  the  age  of  four  to  six  years,  and  re- 
tains them  until  nine  or  fen,  when  they  are  fitted  to  begin  a 
classical  course.  The  intelligent  rector*  informed  me,  that  he 
preferred  decidedly  such  pupils  as  came  from  the  infant  schools 
to  others,  finding  them  more  teachable  and  more  tractable. 

The  school  is  purely  an  English  one,  and  the  branches  taught 
are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  Sessional  School.  It  has, 
however,  a  great  advantage  over  the  latter,  in  the  fact  that  each 
class  has  an  intelligent  teacher,  and  hence  no  monitors  are  used, 
unless  for  the  relief  of  the  master  in  promoting  order,  by  no- 
ticing ofiences.  The  classes  are  in  ditTerent  rooms,  some  of 
which  have  the  benches  placed  upon  forms  rising  in  steps. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  intellectual  sys- 
tem here,  by  the  introduction  of  objects  of  nature  and  art  as 
the  ground-work  of  many  lessons.  The  advantages  of  this  im- 
provement are  hardly  yet  fully  realized.  The  directors  are 
earnestly  engaged,  however,  in  extending  the  museum  auxiliary 
to  these  lessons.  There  is  a  lending-hbrary  for  the  use  of  the 
school. 

In  tlie  higher  classes  half  an  hour  of  each  week  day,  except 
Saturday,  is  occupied  with  religious  instruction.  Two  hours 
with  reading  and  incidental  instruction  in  grammar  and  his- 
tory, &c.  Half  an  hour  with  geography.  Half  an  hour  with 
grammar.  Half  an  hour  with  arithmetic,  and  one  hour  with 
WTiting. 

The  highest  class,  composed  only  of  boys,  during  their  read- 
ing-lessons arc  fully  drilled  on  "prefixes  and  post-fixes,"  and 
the  analysis  of  our  language,  according  to  the  method  of  Mr. 


•  The  Rov,  Alexander  Ilcici. 
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Wood.    Both  kn  thfis  and  the  next  class  the  iDstruction  which 
I  witnessed  was  excellent 

The  classes,  have  an  hou»<^  interval  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
which  they  are  avowed  to  sp^od  in  the  play-ground  attached  to 
the  scIkx^  but  no  attempt  at  regular  physical  education  has  yet 
been  made. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  present  law  regulating  primary  instruction  in  France, 
dates  from  the  year  1833.  Previous  to  framing  it,  M.  Cousin 
was  deputed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  visit  some 
of  the  states  of  Germany,  the  systems  of  which  have  the  highest 
reputation,  and  especially  Prussia.  The  information  collected 
by  him,  and  chiefly  embodied  in  his  Report,*  is  supposed  to 
have  contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  the  framing  of  the 
new  law.  By  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  primary  in- 
struction is  divided  into  two  grades,  elementary,  and  superior 
primary,  and  the  least  amount  of  instruction  admissible  in  each 
grade  is  defined.  In  the  first  is  enumerated  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  arithmetic,  and  the  system  of  weights  and  measures 
prescribed  by  law.  Linear  drawing,  is  very  generally  added 
to  these  branches,  and  in  many  of  the  schools,  vocal  music  is 
also  taught. 

To  the  subjects  just  enumerated,  the  law  adds,  as  a  mintmum 
for  superior  primary  instruction,  the  elements  of  geometry,  with 
its  common  applications,  particularly  to  geometrical  drawing 
and  surveying,  the  elementary  principles  of  physical  science, 
and  natural  history  and  geography,  and  particularly  the  history 
and  geography  of  France.  This  superior  primary  instruction 
has  spread  but  little,  even  in  the  metropolis  of  France,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  contained  in  183S  but  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  schools  of  the  sortf     In  Lyons  I  found  but  one  public 

*  Report  on  tiie  state  of  pnblie  inElriictioD  la  several  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  cspeci&Uy  in  tbe  king^doni  of  Priusia,  by  Victor  Cousin,  Peer  of 
France,  &e. 

f  Two  hundred  and  lliirty-five  of  those  schools  are  public,  and  ninoty^seven 
private.  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Inalruclion  to  the  King,  on  primary 
instruction,  Juno  L  1838. 
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school  of  this  grade  in  1838,  and  that  but  imperfectly  devel- 
oped. 

While  the  law  thus  lays  down  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion constituting  the  least  admissible,  it  very  properly  says 
nothing  about  the  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  public  schools 
there  are,  however,  two  leading  methods,  those  of  mutual 
and  simultaneous  instruction.  The  first  is  a  modified  Lan- 
castrian system,  originally  introduced  from  England.  The 
second  is  used  chiefly  in  the  schools  of  the  "Clnislian  Bro- 
thers," and  its  practices  arc  derived  from  the  founder  of  this 
religious  body,  llic  Abbd  John  La  Salle.  Specimens  of  both 
are  to  be  found  in  the  model  schools  attached  to  the  Normal 
seminaries  for  educating  primary  teachers,  of  which  there  is 
one  for  every  department  of  France,  with  one  exception. 
Teachers  educated  in  these  establishments  are  expeclcd  to  be 
able  to  use  either  method.  In  many  of  the  schools  fragments 
of  the  two  are  joined,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  a 
mixed  system.  It  cannot,  with  propriety,  however,  be  consi- 
dered a  special  method,  but  is  rather  a  modiiication,  in  various 
degrees,  of  one  of  the  systems  by  the  introduction  of  parts  of 
the  other.  Of  the  schools  upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, I  visited  at  Paris,  with  greater  or  less  care,  four,  besides 
giving  a  glance  at  two  others,  in  reference  to  musical  instruc- 
tion. Of  those  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers  I  visited  two. 
At  Versailles,  the  two  in  connexion  with  the  primary  Normal 
schools,  and  the  similar  ones  at  Dijon.  At  Lyons,  two  of  the 
first  named  kind  and  one  of  the  second.  Tlic  selection  was 
made,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  schools  in 
regard  to  which  I  had  the  best  advice.*  TJiosc  on  tfie  plan  of 
mutual  instruction  were  inferior  to  the  English  model,  and  those 
upon  the  other  systcuT,  to  the  similar  schools  in  Holland,  or  in 
Germany,  generally.  Hence,  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  enter- 
ing into  details  in  regard  to  them  in  this  Report.     Primary 

•  At  Paris  I  was  much  indebted  to  tho  obliginij  offices  of  M.  Lamotte,  In- 
spector of  Pj-iintuy  ScIiooIb,  fo  wham  I  waa  iiitrotluccd  liy  (lie  kiiidnesa  of  M. 
Cousin,  1  was  also  macJi  obliged  by  llie  kinil  inlroductions  of  die  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  M.  Salvandy,  of  M.  Arugo,  and  of  M.  CJiiiilcs  Coqucrel. 
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instruction  in  France  is  in  a  stale  of  transition,  which,  although 
it  holds  out  a  fair  promise  for  the  future,  presents,  at  present, 
but  little  for  imitation  in  the  individiml  schools. 

I  ought  to  notice  that  the  mode  of  teaching  music  adopted 
in  the  mutual  instruction  schools  of  Paris,  has  proved  highly 
successful,  and  that,  in  general,  the  results  of  the  attempt  to 
introduce  vocal  music  into  those  schools  have  surpassed  the 
expectation  even  of  its  advocates.  The  introduction  of  linear 
drawing  has  also  been  attended  with  success,  but  the  mode  of 
teaching  from  engravings  is,  I  think,  for  the  purposes  in  view, 
inferior  to  that  used  in  the  schools  of  Berlin. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  I 
undervalue  the  efibrts  lately  made  and  now  making  in  Finance, 
in  behalf  of  primary  instruction.  The  law  itself  was  a  great 
step.  The  system  of  inspection,  which  was  begun  in  1833,  was 
carried  out  by  the  permanent  appointment  of  one  inspector  to 
each  department  in  1835,  and  greatly  extended  by  creating 
sub-inspectors  in  1838,  and  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
law.  The  regulation  of  the  schools  for  girls  in  1836;  the  in- 
crease of  primary  normal  schools  from  forty-seven  in  1833  to 
seventy-four  in  1838;  the  increase  of  more  than  a  million  in 
the  attendance  on  the  boys'  schools  alone,  between  1829  and 
1838;*  the  systematic  encouragement  to  infant  schools;  all  these 
are  positive  results,  which  have  been  already  obtained,  and  on 
which  France  has  great  reason  to  congratulate  herself.  It  was 
not  to  bo  expected  that,  with  the  previous  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  schools  for  primary  instruction  in  France,  there 
would  be  great  fastidiousness  as  to  their  character,  which  must, 
however,  rapidly  improve,  if  the  introduction  of  well  prepared 
teachers  from  the  normal  schools  is  allowed  to  have  its  full 
effect. 

•  These  nunibcra  arn  from  a  Report  on  Primary  Inatructiao,  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  {M.  Salvandy)  to  Uie  King  of  the  French.     Dated  June 

1,  isae. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  HOLLAND. 

Amoito  the  primary  schools  of  Holland  are  some  of  the  best 
which  I  visited,  and  the  whole  condition  of  popular  instruction 
is  worthy  of  a  nation  w'hich  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  its 
virtue  and  intelligence. 

The  primary  instruction  of  Holland  began  to  receive  its  pre- 
sent form  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  chiefly  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  "Society  for  Public  Utility,"  the  branches 
of  which  extended  throughout  the  country.  This  society  estab- 
lished model  schools  where  they  were  required,  published  cheap 
text-books,  excited  discussions  on  methods  of  teaching,  and  sti- 
mulated the  local  authorities  and  others  to  the  establishment  of 
new  schools.  Always  withdrawing  its  efforts  when  no  longer 
needed  in  the  cause,  it  avoided  the  etfects  of  jealousy,  by  show- 
ing that  it  had  no  desire  for  control. 

With  a  view  to  produce  system  throughout  the  then  Bata- 
vian  Republic,  a  law  containing  tlie  general  principles  which 
should  govern  primary  instruction  was  passed  in  1800,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  series  of  regulations,  to  carry  out  its 
details.  The  most  important  provisions  of  tlie  law  are  those 
for  the  inspection  and  management  of  the  schools,  and  for  the 
due  qualification  of  schoolmasters,  the  establishment  of  individual 
schools  being  left  to  the  local  authorities.  The  system  of  in- 
spection is  eminently  adapted  to  a  country  where  centralization 
has  never  existed,  and  has  proved  highly  successful  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  begins  with  the  appointment  in  each  school  district  of 
an  inspector,  and,  when  tlie  schools  are  numerous,  gives  him 
the  assistance  of  a  committee. 

The  inspectors  of  the  different  school  districts  of  a  province 
form  tlie  Provincial  Board  of  Primary  Instruction,  who  meet 
thrice  every  year,  receive  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  delibc- 
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rate  upon  the  concerns  of  primary  instruction  in  the  province, 
and  make  report  annually  to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  To 
carry  out  this  system,  the  minislcr  of  the  interior  has  authority 
to  conrene  at  the  capital  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the 
provincial  Boards,  to  advise  upon  general  matters.  Only  one 
such  meeting  has,  however,  taken  place.  In  tfie  general  con- 
trol of  primary  instruction,  the  minister  of  the  interior  is  re- 
placed by  an  officer  called  a  referendary,  and  there  is  also  an 
inspector  general,*  who  resides  at  the  Hague. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  teacher,  certain  preliminary 
examinations  must  be  passed  before  the  school-inspector,  or 
local  or  provincial  Board,  according  to  the  grade  sought 
There  are  four  grades,  requiring  each  a  different  examination. 
The  lowest  of  these  may  be  obtained  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the 
third  at  eighteen,  and  the  second  at  twenty-two.  The  second 
qualifies  for  the  mastership  of  any  primary  school,  and  the  first 
is,  in  fact,  honorary.  To  pass  the  examination  for  the  second 
grade,  the  candidate  must  be  able  to  read  and  spell  correctly, 
lo  write  a  good  hand,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
the  Dutch  language,  geography,  history,  arithmetic  in  all  its 
branches,  and  a  facility  in  imparling  instruction.  His  moral 
and  religious  qualifications  are  also  ascertained. 

This  general  examination  entitles  an  instructor  to  become  a 
candidate  for  vacant  schools,  either  public  or  private,  but  does 
not  supersede  the  special  examination  or  competition  which 
may  be  required  by  their  directors. 

The  law,  besides,  enjoins  upon  the  local  authorities,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  po- 
pulation, and  on  the  other,  not  to  allow  such  a  number  as  to 
render  the  income  of  the  several  masters  inadequate  to  their 
support. 

The  definition  of  a  primary  school,  as  given  in  one  of  the 
regulations  issued  to  complete  the  law,  covers  a  wide  field. 
According  to  it,  a  primary  school  is  one  in  which  youth  is  in- 

•  To  tlii»  gentleman,  M.  Wynbeck,  I  om  indclitcd  for  mucli  atlcininn,  I'm 
which  I  beg  Icnve  here  to  rrturn  my  thiinki. 
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structed  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  such  as  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  llie  Dutch  language,  or  the  more  ad- 
vanced branches,  such  as  the  French,  or  other  modern  lan- 
guages, or  the  ancient  languages,  geography,  history,  and  other 
subjects  of  that  description.  There  are  several  different  kinds 
of  schools,  corresponding  to  diflerent  grades  of  instruction  in 
these  branches.  Infant  school  instruction  is  included  in  ihe 
primary  department,  but  il  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  being 
linnilcd  chiefly  to  Rotterdam  and  Zwolle. 

The  lowest  schools  are  those  for  the  poor  (arnien-scholen), 
and  which  are  entirely  gratuitous.  The  children  enter  at  from 
six  to  seven,  and  remain  until  twelve  or  fourteen.  As  supple- 
mentary to  them  are  evening  schools,  principally  intended  for 
revising  former  courses,  and  which  should  be  attended  until 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age-  As  the  attendance  it)  these 
latter  schools  is  not  obligatory,  the  proportion  of  those  who 
receive  instruction  in  them  varies  much  in  diflerent  localities. 

The  next  are  called  intermediate  schools  (tusschen-scholen), 
in  which  the  pupils  pay  a  trifling  fee.*  Both  these  are,  in 
general,  public.  Some  have  been  established  by  the  school- 
committees,  and  after  a  few  years  have  become  self-support- 
ing. The  grade  of  instruction  is  rather  higlier  than  in  the 
schools  for  the  poor,  but  as  the  law  does  not  prescribe  any 
particular  programme,  it  varies  much  in  the  different  parts  of 
Holland— a  school  which  would  be  called  intermediate  in  a 
small  town  ranking  below  one  of  the  gratuitous  establishments 
for  the  poor  in  one  of  the  chief  cities.  The  amount  taught 
depends,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  uj>on  the  average 
age  to  which  the  children  remain  at  school,  and,  therefore, 
varies  also  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  grade,  or  burgher  school  (burger  school),  is,  in 
general,  a  private  establisliment.  It  is  distinguished  from  botli 
the  classes  just  enumerated  by  a  larger  fee,t  and,  in  general,  by 

*  For  example,  in  on  intermeditte  acluxd  at  Rotterdun  which  I  Tittted,  eight 
oent*  B  week. 

t  The  school  fee  at  the  Liurgber  tchoo]  nt  Ktarlem  is  between  lix  and  aeven 
dollu'*  ■  vcar, 
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a  higher  grade  of  instruction;  but  while  in  a  single  town  or 
district  it  is  easy  to  perceive  tliis  gradation,  yet  it  is  scarcely 
possible  (o  observe  it  on  a  comparison  of  the  country  at  large. 
In  some  places,  the  last  mentioned  school  is  called  the  Dutch 
school,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  following  class. 

The  school  denominated  the  "French  School"*  is  the  highest 
of  the  primary  division,  and  is,  in  general,  a  private  establish- 
ment, though  frequently  of  the  kind  classed  by  the  law  with 
private  schools,  but  superintended,  in  reality,  by  the  local 
school-committee  itself.  Besides  the  branches  taught  in  the 
other  schools,  the  courses  of  this  embrace  the  French  language, 
of  which  the  pupils  acquire  a  grammatical  knowledge,  and 
which  they  are  enabled  to  speak  with  considerable  facility. 
These  schools  prepare  their  pupils  for  entrance  into  active  life, 
and  serve,  also,  in  some  degree,  as  feeders  to  the  grammar  or 
Latin  schools.  The  instruction  in  French  is  not,  however,  an 
exclusive  mark  of  this  grade  of  institution,  as  the  descendants 
of  the  French  emigrants,  constituting  the  Walloon  congrega- 
tions, continue  the  teaching  of  this  language  in  the  gratuitous 
schools  for  the  poor  connected  with  their  churches. 

While,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  the  regular  fourfold  divi- 
sion of  primary  instruction  which  thus  appears,  it  is  ditHcult  to 
draw  a  separating  line.f  The  intermediate  school  connects 
the  school  for  the  poor  and  the  burgher  school,  while  in  the 
burglier  schools,  the  same  branches  are  studied  as  in  the  French 
schools,  except  the  French  language.  The  less  number  of 
children  under  the  charge  of  one  master,  the  greater  age  to 
which  the  children  in  general  remain  at  school,  the  generally 
greater  capacity  of  the  master,  from  tiie  higlicr  salary  which 
his  talents  command,  the  greater  family  culture  of  the  children 
before  coming  into  and  while  in  the  school,  render  the  average 
progress  in  the  burgher  school  of  a  given  place  superior  to  thai 

•  All  Uieae  classes,  viz..  Infant,  Poor,  Intermediate,  Dutch,  and  French  Schools, 
were  noted  in  the  returna  of  the  Bchool-comrailtec  at  RoLtcrdaxn,  whioli  ihcir  se- 
cretary, M.  Mces,  had  the  kindncm  to  sliow  me. 

t  M.  CoHKiti,  in  his  work,  "  D(v  I'lnBtruction  Pohlique  en  Holkntl,"  18.17, 
pliOM  Um  divifion  bclween  the  IjurgluT  nnd  (he  Frenrh  ichooln. 
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in  ihe  inlerinediale  school,  and  in  this  latter  higher  than  in  the 
school  for  the  poor.  I  must  say,  however,  that  in  more  than 
one  cnsc,  in  the  same  jilacc,  I  could  detect  no  diflTercncc  in  the 
scliDoi  itself,  between  the  intermediate  and  the  burgher  school, 
except  in  the  greater  comfort  of  the  accommodations  of  the 
latter;  and  I  have  already  remarked  that,  in  comparing  the 
establishments  of  diflerent  places,  the  name  is  not  an  accurate 
guide  to  the  grade  of  the  school. 

A  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  the  primary  schools  them- 
selves would,  I  have  thought,  be  rendered  more  compendious, 
without  injury  to  its  fidelity,  by  selecting  for  particular  descrip- 
tion one  of  the  schools  for  tlie  poor,  which,  as  a  class,  rank 
higher  in  Holland  than  in  any  other  of  the  European  slates,  and 
engrafting  upon  the  account  of  this,  remarks  on  the  methods  of 
otFier  schools;  concluding  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  particulars 
in  which  the  intermediate,  burgher,  or  French  schools  difler,  in 
general,  from  (he  assumed  type,  or  from  each  other. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  there  are  some  points  fixed  by  the 
school  regulations  which  require  notice.  The  first  is,  that  the 
system  of  instruction  must  be  that  called  simultaneous,  or  in 
which  all  the  pupils  of  a  class  take  part  at  once.  In  practice, 
this  requires  to  be  varied  by  questions  adapted  to  individuals,  and 
the  classes,  therelore,  must  not  he  too  large.  In  the  intermediate 
schools  I  found,  more  commonly,  classes  of  from  thirty  to  fifty, 
the  lesser  number  being  well  adapted  to  the  method.  With  a 
well  trained  master,  and  a  class  of  moderate  numbers,  this  kind 
of  instruction  is  the  most  lively  that  can  be  imagined,  and  when 
judiciously  varied  by  questions  put  to  all,  but  which  only  one  is 
permitted  to  answer,  it  is  also  thorough.  It  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, tlie  system  already  described  of  Mr.  Wood's  own  class 
in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School. 

The  method  of  mutual  instruction  is  not  at  all  favoured  in 
Holland.  A  very  decided  and  general  opinion  against  it  ap- 
pears early  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  comparison  of 
the  English  schools  with  their  own.  A  prize  was  oflered  for 
the  best  dissertation  on  the  subject  by  the  society  for  public 
utility,  and  taken  by  M.  Visser,  inspector  of  primary  schools 
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in  Freesland.  This  excellent  disscrlation*  which  was  published 
and  widely  distributed  by  the  society,  no  doubt  contributed  to 
form  or  to  strengthen  the  opinion  which  prevails  at  this  day. 

The  only  approach  to  the  monitorial  system  in  the  schoolg 
of  Holland  is,  that  pupils  who  fiave  an  inclination  to  teach,  and 
who  will  probably  become  teachers,  are  put  in  charge  of  tho 
lower  classes  of  a  school.  Thus,  also,  some  of  the  best  moni- 
tors of  the  Borough-roa<l  School  in  London  arc  boys  who  are 
likely  one  day  to  follow  the  career  of  teaching.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  use  of  a  few  ap- 
prentices to  the  profession,  and  ihnt  of  a  large  number  of  moni- 
tors to  give  instruction.  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  there  was  a  want  of  life  in  tlie  younger 
classes  entrusted  to  tliese  inexperienced  teachers.  If  they  are 
to  be  used,  it  would  be  better  to  employ  them  in  classes  which 
have  some  training,  even  though  nearer  the  teacher's  age  and 
attainments. 

The  next  point  is  in  regard  to  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools.  There  is  unboumted  toleration  of  religious  creed  in 
Holland,  and  while  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  has  been  strongly  felt,  it  has  been  made  to  stop  short 
of  the  point  at  which,  becoming  doctrinal,  the  subjects  taught 
could  interfere  with  the  views  of  any  sect.  Bible  stories 
are  made  (lie  means  of  moral  and  religious  teaching  in  the 
school,  and  the  doctrinal  instruction  is  given  by  the  pastors  of 
the  diflerent  churches  on  days  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
usually  not  in  the  school-room. 

The  last  point  is  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  school-books. 
The  publication  of  them  is  not  left  to  open  competition.  Every 
book,  before  it  can  be  used  in  a  public  school,  must  be  submit- 
ted to  tlie  exatninatjon  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  acting  of 
course  by  deputy,  and  if  approved,  is  admitted  to  the  list  of 
books  which  may  be  used  in  the  schools.  From  this  list  tlie 
provincial  board  of  primary  schools  select  those  which  they 

♦  "Ensays  on  Itie  aubjeclu  afhistruction  necessary  in  llic  scliocils  for  tiie  poor, 
tnd  on  the  best  nictliodii  of  instruction,  witli  a  conipariiion  of  iJichc  luctljudu  ami 
that  oribc  Bct]-LaDca«ljiiii]  mcliiod."  1830. 
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consider  best,  to  be  used  in  their  province,  and  from  their  list 
the  teachers  choose  such  as  they  approve.  In  private  schools 
the  teacher  selects  his  own  books,  but  he  must  report  a  list  of 
them  to  the  inspector. 

There  are  two  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers 
for  the  primary  schools,  one  at  Groningen,  established  by  the 
society  for  public  utility,  the  other  at  Haarlem,*  by  the  govern- 
ment Formerly  all  instructors  were  prepared  in  the  different 
primary  schools.  They  began  to  teach  as  early  as  twelve 
years  of  age,  attending  the  evening  school  to  make  up  their 
loss  of  time  during  the  day.  At  sixteen  they  had  served  their 
apprenticeship,  and  were  admissible  to  the  fourth  grade  of 
teachers.  This  method  prevails  still  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  as  it  has  been  found  to  produce  rather  routine  "than  intelli- 
gent leaching,  the  two  normal  schools  have  been  eslablished 
to  supply  the  defect. 

The  maferwZ  of  elementary  intellectual  instruction  consists  in 
most  countries  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  mother  tongue,  to  which  the  geography  of  the  country, 
and  sometimes  general  geography,  natural  history,  linear  draw- 
ing and  vocal  music  are  added.  Special  exercises  of  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  facuhies  are  also  included  in  the  more  im- 
proved intellectual  systems.  While  the  material  is  thus  nearly 
the  same,  nothing  can  be  more  diflcrent  than  the  results  produced 
by  the  schools,  according  to  the  use  which  Js  made  of  it.  In 
some  the  means  are  mistaken  for  the  end,  and  if  the  pupil  is  en- 
abled to  read,  write,  and  cypher  mechanically,  the  school  is 
supposed  to  have  done  its  duty.  In  others  these  branches  are 
employed  as  the  means  of  developing  the  intellect  as  well  as 
for  ihe  communication  of  useful  knowledge;  according  as  one 
or  the  other  view  is  taken,  the  instruction  is  arranged  in  con- 
formity with  it.  In  Holland  the  intellectual  methods  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  have  taken  deep  root,  and  the  enlightened  state  of  public 
opinion,  in  regard  to  elementary  education,  prevents  in  a  great 
degree  a  mechanical  system  of  teaching. 

•  EstabliRlicd  ill  1816. 
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The  plan  of  the  school  for  the  poor  at  the  Hague,  to  which 
I  now  proceed^  will  justify  this  remark.  To  render  it  clear, 
I  shall,  even  at  the  risk  of  dwelling  rather  long  upon  it,  present 
first  the  essential  features  of  the  instruction;  next  show  the 
chief  steps  in  the  entire  course,  from  which  a  just  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  whole  of  it  can  be  formed,  appending  to 
this  some  remarks  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  text- 
books: then,  by  separating  the  exercises  of  the  classes,  and 
attaching  to  each  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  per  week, 
I  shall  show  that  this  is  no  theoretical  programme,*  but  one 
formed  for  practice;  and  this  will  further  appear  by  stating,  in 
conclusion,  some  of  the  results  which  I  witnessed  at  an  exami- 
nation of  the  pupils. 

This  school,  I  should  remark,  though  ranking  with  the  best 
of  those  which  I  saw  in  Holland,  is  not  distinguished  above 
several  others  of  its  class,  and  in  its  intellectual  character  seemed 
to  me  decidedly  below  many  of  the  intermediate  schools  where 
the  pupils  are  less  numerous.  It  is  therefore  no  exaggerated 
statement  of  what  is  obtained  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve  or  fourteen.  The  subjects  of  instruction,  including  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  are: 

Exercise  of  the  perceptive  ind  reflective  faculties.  Learning  to  road  accord. 
iiig  to  FrinBcn's  method,  including  the  spelling  of  words  and  the  analjsiB  of  words 
snd  simple  sentences.  The  composition  of  simple  sentences  witli  printed  letters. 
A  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  printed  and  written  letters.  Writing  from 
dictation,  for  orthography.  Correct  reading  of  prose  and  poetry.  Grammar  of 
the  Dutch  language.  Geography  of  FloUand.  History  of  Holland,  including  its 
chronology.  Writing,  beginning  and  ending  with  writing  on  the  black-board. 
Linear  drawing.  Arithmetic  by  induction.  Mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
with  a  knowledge  of  tlie  Roman  numerals.  Practical  arithmetic,  to  decimal 
fractions  incliuivc.  The  theory  of  numbers.  Moral  and  religious  inatruction. 
Vocal  miuic 

As  natural  history  does  not  appear  either  in  this  programme  or 
in  others  of  primary!  schools,  I  was  at  the  pains  to  ascertain  if 


•  Kindly  fiirniahed  me  by  the  rerjiiegt  of  the  Inspcctor.genoral,  M.  Wynheek. 

t  It  occuTd  by  name  as  well  as  physics,  upon  a  list  of  eubjccts  and  books  fur- 
nished Co  mo  by  Mr.  Frinsen,  at  Haarlem,  as  tho9«  used  in  tlie  normal  school, 
but  I  did  not  see  it  on  Uie  list  of  exercises  of  (he  primary  schools. 
'il 
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any  thing  was  taught  in  relation  to  a  branch  so  eminently  cal- 
culated to  promote  early  religious  impressions,  and  found  that 
incidentally  information  was  given  on  the  habits  of  animals,  and 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  this  school,  as  in  general,  physical  training  forms 
no  part  of  the  system.  In  Holland  the  gymnastics,  so  popular 
in  Northern  Germany,  have  never  been  permanently  introduced, 
even  in  the  boarding  schools. 

Tiie  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  in  the  branches  enu* 
meraled  above  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  list  of 
progressive  exercises : 

I.  Exercises  of  thought,  reason,  and  intelligence. 

3.  Reading.  Prinsca'a  licading  Tables.  Vowels  and  consonant!  from  tJbe  letter- 
box. Composition  of  words  on  the  reading-board.  Explaaatioo  of  words  and 
simple  sentences.  Spelling  trom  incmorj.  Exercises  io  reading  different  printed 
and  written  characters.  Siociultancuujt  reading  from  a  scries  of  boolis  graduated 
to  the  capacity  of  llic  class.  Explanation  of  words  met  in  reading.  Ckiniposition 
of  seatcnces  on  tlic  reading-board.  Writing  from  dictatioa  for  orthographjr. 
Correct  reading.     Composition  of  simple  sentences. 

3.  GaAMUAft  practically.    Conjugation  of  verba,  &c.    Parting. 

4.  HiSTom'  of  ilalland  and  chronology. 

5.  GzoGitAFUV  of  Holland. 

G.  Wbitingl  Elements  of  writing  on  the  black-board.  Writing  on  slates. 
Writing  of  numbers.  Linear  drawing.  Writing  on  paper.  Writing  Capital 
letters  and  largo  bond.    Exercises  of  writing  on  the  black-board. 

7.  AmTHMKTic  by  induction.  Mental  arithmetic.  Reading  Roman  numbers. 
Practical  arithmetic.  Tables  of  motieya.  Eieiclses  in  reading  numbers.  De- 
cimal fractions.  Tables  of  weigUts  and  measures.  Theory  of  arithmetic.  Ele- 
meats  of  form. 

8.  Moral  and  reuoiods  instrnclioa.    Bible  stories,  &c. 

9.  SjNai.No. 

In  giving  a  short  explanation  of  the  exercises  just  enumerated, 
I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  the  methods  followed  in  this  par- 
ticular school,  with  all  of  which  indeed  I  am  not  acquainted, 
but  give  them  as  in  most  general  use,  especially  as  I  saw  them 
practised  in  the  schools  of  Haarlem,  which  have  the  advantage 
of  immediate  contact  with  the  seminary  for  teachers  there,  and 
the  use  of  its  pupils  as  sub-teachers. 

The  exercises  of  perception  and  reflection  in  frequent  use, 
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are  those  recommended  by  Ewald,*  and  consist  of  a  selection 
from  vnrious  authors,  as  well  as  of  many  subjects  on  which  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  be  informed.  The  instruction  is  given 
orally,  according  to  the  following  outline;  The  child  is  taught 
to  observe  and  to  speak  correctly,  by  referring  to  objects 
which  arc  about  him.f  Knowledge  of  colours.  Of  some  va- 
rieties of  form,  as  round,  square,  &c.  Naming  of  words  of 
similar  and  contrary  significations. J  Meaning  of  verbs  in  com- 
mon use.  Numerating  by  cubes.  Knowledge  of  coins  of  the 
country  and  their  relative  values.  Division  of  time.  To  lell 
the  time  by  a  watch.  To  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false. 
Questions  on  nature  and  art.^  Qualities  of  resemblance  and 
distinction.  Compound  expressions,  as  "good  day,"  "besides," 
(tc.  Witty  sayings.  Points  of  the  compass.  Lessons  on 
weights  and  measures.  On  diflerent  metals.  Articles  of  fur- 
niture in  common  use.  Different  daily  occupations.  The  four 
ages  of  man.  DiJfcrent  ranks  of  society.  Proverbs  and  phrases. 
Riddles  and  charades.  Fables,  Honourable  and  dubious  ac- 
tions.   Explanations  of  words. 

Systems,  in  my  opinion  better  than  those  of  Lohr,  are  in  use 
in  Germany,  but  this  enumeration  shows  what  in  general  these 
exercises  are  in  the  Dutch  schools. 

The  arrangements  for  teaching  reading,  according  to  Prin- 

*  KotUs  haiuUeiding  voor  het  Ondorwijs  der  Jeugd,  &e,,  door  Johann  Ludwijr 
EwaJd,  gchecl  onrgcwerkt  en  met  aBnteekeningen  verracerderd.  (Axnaterdani, 
1826.}     From  the  Gcrmaji,  with  rovitiion  and  additions. 

t  Pestalozii's  Book  for  Mothera  ia  referred  to.  I  liad  an  intereslinp  ex&mpio 
of  the  entire  want  of  previous  inetructioa  of  a  class  of  children  of  aix  years  of 
age,  who  hod  just  entered  an  intermediate  icbool  at  Haarlem.  Tlicy  had  received 
theic  first  lessen  in  (he  morning,  that  of  keeping  qiiiel,  and  in  tlio  ailernoon,  tho 
teacher,  to  show  mo  the  materials  upon  which  ho  had  to  work,  gave  a  leawm  of 
induction.  The  children  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  tho  words  right  and  loft. 
The  front  of  the  head  from  the  back.  And  when  tauglit  to  know  tho  right  hand 
from  the  left,  could  not  tell  the  rigiit  et/e  from  the  left.  Reading  is  taught  in 
from  nine  to  twelve  months,  to  such  piipiln,  hy  the  phonic  method  applicable  to 
the  Datch  language. 

t  Lohi'a  "  Food  for  the  Understanding,"  translated  from  the  German,  ii  the 
manual  referred  to  by  the  teachers. 

i  Lolir's  work  is  used  as  i  guide  to  manr  of  the  exercise*  which  follow. 
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sen,  are  a  spelling  and  reading-board  to  be  presenlly  described, 
reading-tables  or  progressive  lessons  printed  and  pasted  upon 
boards,  and  a  series  of  reading-books,  beginning  with  the  simple 
vowel  sounds  and  rising  to  stories  for  children  who  have  a  fa- 
cility in  reading.  There  is  a  manual  also  for  the  teacher  to 
guide  his  lessons.  The  reading-board*  consists  of  a  centre 
piece  with  horizontal  grooves,  or  raised  ledges  forming  grooves 
between  them,  into  which  small  wooden  prisms,  having  letters 
marked,  or  printed  letters  pasted  upon  them,  may  be  placed. 
The  vowels  are  arranged  in  compartments  on  one  side  of 
the  centre-piece,  and  the  consonants  on  the  other.  The  Ictter- 
prisma  have  the  same  letter  in  diflerent  characters,  capitals 
and  small  letters,  on  four  faces  of  the  prism.  This  reading 
machine  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in  the  mechani- 
cal arrangements  concerned,  in  which  the  pupil  lakes  part,  such 
as  composing  simple  words  and  sentences,  and  forming  words 
from  the  letters  composing  them,  which  have  been  purposely 
disarranged.  The  reading-tables  of  progressive  lessons  are  for 
the  purposes  of  varying  the  exercises,  of  employing  a  number 
of  children  actively  at  the  same  lime,  and  for  habituating  them 
to  letters  of  the  ordinary  size.  They  are  nine  in  number,  be- 
ginning with  single  vowels,  and  terminating  with  words  con- 
taining several  compound  sounds.  All  the  combinations  of  let- 
ters used  form  words,  as  in  Mr.  Wood's  plan,  and  the  teacher 
is  careful  to  require  an  explanation  of  every  word  as  it  occurs. 
Prinsen's  Primer  enables  the  teacher  to  exercise  the  intelligence 
of  the  pupil,  and  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  his  instruction. 
There  are  pictures  attached  to  each  letter,  representing  some 
object  or  action,  the  word  referring  to  which  contains  the  vowel 
sound  to  be  taught.  The  teacher  draws  from  the  pupil  a  de- 
scription of  the  object  or  action,  and  when  he  has  obtained  the 
right  word,  makes  the  child  remark  the  sound  of  the  letters. 
Of  course,  these  sounds  are  not  the  arbitrary  names  of  the  let- 


•  Piinaen,  in  his  book  on  the  methods  of  teaching  to  read,  *'Te  )e«reii  lezen," 
■ttribatM  the  invention  of  the  resdiug'-board  la  Dellebarre. 
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tGTS,  and  hence  this  method,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  spelling 
method,  is  called  "phonic"  (laulir).  The  reading-machine  and 
primer  are  used  in  conjunction.  When  the  pupil  has  reached 
the  "first  reading-book,"  the  teacher  reads  aloud,  that  the  for- 
mer, by  following,  may  receive  ideas  of  emphasis.  The  read- 
ing-books contain  stories  entirely  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  children,  giving  ihem  ideas  of  common  trades  and  opera- 
rations,  of  moral  sentiments,  of  nature,  of  the  biographies  of 
the  worthies  of  Holland,  familiar  letters,  &c.  They  contain 
various  forms  of  printed  and  written  alphabets. 

In  learning  to  write,  beginning  upon  the  slate  or  board,  one 
of  the  pupils  composes  a  word  upon  the  reading-board  with 
written  letters;  then  all  name  the  sounds,  and  copy  the  forma 
upon  their  slates.  In  some  schools,  elementary  forms  are  first 
taught,  and  the  letters  of  large  hand  next  written.  In  others, 
small  hand  is  made  the  basis;  and  in  the  school  for  the  poor  at  the 
Hague,  the  teacher  has  ingeniously  sifted  out  the  elements  of  a 
current  small  hand,  and  begins  with  them.  From  the  best 
examination  I  could  give  these  methods,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  hand  begun  by  small  letters  was  not  so  good  as  that 
begun  by  large  ones. 

A  specimen  of  the  method  of  teaching  geography  will  be 
seen  by  following  the  outline  ofPrinsen's  Description  of  Haar- 
lem, used  as  a  guide  to  the  teachers  of  that  place.  It  begins 
with  the  elementary  notions  of  the  manner  of  representing  a 
country  on  a  map,  the  points  of  the  compass,  &c,  Then  fol- 
lows the  position  of  the  town,  its  size  and  tlie  character  of  its 
environs,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  most  remarkable  buildings, 
the  divisions  of  the  town,  the  gates,  principal  canals  and  streams, 
principal  streets,  and  particulars  relating  to  remarkable  build- 
ings in  them,  and  minute  descriptions  of  the  more  important 
places  in  the  several  wards,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth.  After 
thus  becoming  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  town  and 
its  environs,  that  of  Holland  follows.  In  some  schools,  the  old 
method  is  still  in  use. 

Arithmetic  is  chiefly  taught  according  to  Pestalozzi's  me- 
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thod,  cubical  blocks  being  used  for  numeration.  Tiiese  have 
been  superseded,  in  sonic  coontries,  by  the  arithmetical  frame 
spolien  of  before,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing the  eye,  while  its  use  is  more  convenient  than  that  of 
the  cubes.  The  method  is  by  induction.  Tlie  first  lesson 
teaches  to  combine  three  units,  variously,  by  addition.  The 
second,  to  reckon  these  forwards  or  backwards.  The  third,  to 
name  them  from  the  middle.  Then  ideas  of  comparison,  as  of 
greater  or  less  numbers,  up  to  three  units.  Of  diflerences,  of 
how  many  times  unity  must  be  repeated  to  make  two  or  three, 
or  elementary  ideas  of  subtraction,  of  multiplication,  and  of 
division.  The  same  course  of  lessons  is  repeated,  increasing 
the  number  of  cubes  (units)  up  to  ten.  Next  follows  ideas  of 
even  and  uneven  numbers,  and  of  the  result  of  their  combina- 
tions, reaching  as  high  as  fifteen.  Counting  by  units,  by  twos, 
by  threes,  and  following  the  same  steps  as  in  the  earlier  lessons. 
Counting  by  twos  and  threes,  by  ones  and  threes,  &c.  and  always 
repeating  the  same  train.  A  similar  course  is  followed  in  reckon- 
ing up  to  twenty,  adding  counting  by  fours,  by  threes  and  fours, 
by  twos  and  fours,  by  ones  and  fours,  and  a  similar  series 
by  fives.  This  course  is  kept  up  as  long  as  necessary,  and 
from  the  insight  it  gives,  from  die  very  beginning,  into  the 
theory  of  arithmetic,  a  judicious  teacher  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  tiie  somewhat  tedious  repetition  of  the  earlier  steps,  by  the 
facility  of  the  later  progress.  The  various  exercises  in  arith- 
metic are  fully  detailed  in  the  programme  of  the  Hague  school, 
already  given.  The  elements  of  form  are  also  taught  accord- 
ing to  Pestalozzi. 

The  results  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  communi- 
cated in  and  out  of  school,  are  fully  shown  in  the  character  of 
the  people  of  Holland  i  and  these  must  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
Sectarian  instruction  is  carefully  kept  out  of  the  schools,  while 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible  and  its  moral  lessons  are  fully 
dwelt  upon.  There  are  various  coltections  of  Bible  stories  for 
this  purpose,  which  are  commented  on  by  the  teacher,  and  all 
the  incidental  instruction,  so  important  in  a  school,  has  the  same 
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tendency.  Doctrinal  instruction  is  given,  according  to  an  ar- 
rangement made  with  the  churches  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions when  ific  school  law  was  promulgated;  this  instruction  is 
imparted  out  of  the  school,  on  the  half-holidays  and  Sundays. 
Sometimes,  when,  as  at  the  Hague,  llie  pupils  nearly  all  belong 
to  one  communion,  a  catechist  attends  at  the  school;  but  even 
then,  only  those  children  whose  parents  wish  it  are  present  at 
the  exercises. 

Music  is  taught  by  note,  and  most  of  the  schools  have  a 
black-board  with  the  ledger  lines  painted  in  white  or  red  upon 
it,  to  assist  the  teacher.  The  songs  are  of  very  various  charac- 
ters, as  moral,  religious,  patriotic,  grave,  gay,  and  loyal;  and 
very  considerable  attainment  is  made  in  vocal  music. 

I  return  now  to  the  school  of  the  Hague,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  exercises  are  accomplished, 
within  the  six  or  eight  years  devoted  to  elementary  instruction. 
As  the  law  requires  but  three  classes  in  each  school,  these  are 
sub-divided.  Each  division  is,  in  fact,  a  separate  class,  with  a 
distinct  course  of  study,  and  an  industrious  pupil  can  pass 
through  one  division  each  year.  The  number  of  hours  marked, 
are  those  devoted  per  week  to  the  several  subjects. 

FIRST,  OR  LOWEST  CLASS. 
riKST  umaioK. 

Houn. 
Exercises  of  tfaongbt  and  reaBon,  ......        S 

Prinsen's  Tables,  .........6 

Vowels  and  cotiBonants  fVom  Ibc  letlor-box, 1 

Conipo«ilion  of  words  on  the  reading-board,  ....         3 

GenenH  exercises  with  tlic  Ictlcr-box,     ......        1 

Spelling  from  memory, ..-I 

Expl&nation  of  words  and  sentences,       ....-•        2 

Simultaneous  reading  from  books,         ......        4 

Individual  reading,        ....-..--1 

Rcoding  difTercnt  printed  chsxaclcra,     ......         1 

Mental  aritlimctic,         .......--1 

Exorcises  in  arithmetic, 3 

Learning  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals,  ...        -        .         1 

Sitting  (luict, 1 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  contiiiuL-d,  .....        2 


^ 
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raosKD  mnsioN. 

VowuU  iwd  consennnts  from  tbc  ]ettcr>boi,,  continued. 
Spelling  (Vom  memory,  conlinaed,         ... 
GxplnnaCtons  of  words  aad  acntencea,  cgnitioDod,    ' 
SiiuullancQua  rcadLi]^  from  lioaks,  continued 
Composition  of  sonteocca  ©n  the  tewiHag-hoarA, 
Seudidg'  writtcu;  djaractcra,  .... 

Writing  on  tiio  black-board,  .... 

Arilhmetic  bj  induction,  contlmiGd!,       ... 
MontaJ  arithmetic,  cotitinacd,        .... 

Writing  and  reading  numbers,      .        ,        »        , 
Reading  Rom^n  nnmerala,     ..... 

Elements  of  ibrm,         ...... 

Sitting  quiet,        ....... 


HlHIII. 

1 

3 

3 


THUD  DTTISION. 

Ezercisesof  thought  and  reason,  continued. 
Spelling  from  memory,  continued,         .... 
Explanation  of  words  and  sentences,  continued, 
Simultaneous  reading  from  books,  continued. 
Composition  of  sentences  on  the  reading-board,  continued, 
Writing  on  the  black-board,  continued,  -        - 

Reading  written  characters,  continued,  ... 

Grammar,  the  conjugations, 

Writing  on  slates, 

Writing  out  verses  to  learn  by  rote,       .... 

Linear  drawing,  ....... 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued,      .... 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued,       ..... 

Pfacticnl  ttrilhmctic 
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Hban. 

Correct  readings, 1 

Parring, 1 

Writing  on  dates, ....2 

Writing  small  hand  on  paper 5 

Mental  arithmetic,  continoed,       .......1 

Practical  arithmetic,  continued,     ••-.       ....3 

Tables  of  coins,  continned,    ........1 

Elements  of  form,  continoed,         •......! 

Linear  drawing,  continued, 1 

Moral  and  religions  instruction,  continued,    .....        I 
Singing, 1 

SBooifo  DinnoN. 
Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued,  .        ■        .        .        .        1 
Simultaneous  reading  from  books,  continued,         ....        5 

Correct  reading,  continued,  ...  ...        1 

Composition  of  sentences,  continued,     ......        1 

Writing  on  the  slate,  continued, ..1 

Writing  on  paper,  continued 4 

Writing  capital  letters, 1 

Linear  drawing,  continued,  ........l 

History  of  Holland, I 

Geography  of  Holland,  ........1 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued, 1 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued,        • I 

Practical  arithmetic,  continued,     .......3 

Rules  of  arithmetic, ..1 

Decimal  fractions,         .........1 

Elements  of  form,  continued,        >. 1 

Moral  and  religious  instracticm,  continued, I 

Yocal  music,  omitinaed, 1 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Exercises  ofthooght  and  reason,  continued, 1 

Simultaneous  reading,  continned, 1 

Correct  reading  of  prose  and  poetry, 1 

Writing  from  dictation  for  orthography, 3 

Grammar,  continued, ...I 

History  of  Holland,  continued,      .......1 

Chronobgy  of  Holland,         ........1 

Geography  of  Holland, 3 

Writing  of  small  hand  from  oopyolips, 3 

Writing  capital  letters  and  figures, 1 

Writing  on  black-board, 1 

28 
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Huun. 
Men  la]  iLrithmetlc,  continued,        .......1 

Practical     ditto,         ditto,  .......4 

Rules  oi*     ditto,        ditto,  .......         3 

System  or  wcigbta  and  mcaaurcs,  ......         1 

Theory  of  numbcre,      .........        I 

Moral  and  rcligioiu  instractida,  continued,    .....         1 

Catechism,  contiaucd,  .-....-..1 

Vocal  music,  continued,         ........         I 

The  half-yearly  examination  of  the  pupils,  at  which  I  was 
present,  enabled  mc  to  hear  their  progress  in  arithmetic  with 
the  cubes,  in  reading  and  spelling,  in  forming  words  and  sen- 
tences, in  numerating  written  numbers,  making  Roman  nume- 
rals, in  higher  reading,  in  the  elements  of  form,  in  higher  arith- 
metic, in  mental  arithmetic,  in  the  geography  of  Holland,  and 
in  vocal  music.  Their  attainments  in  these  branches  were,  in 
general,  quite  respectable,  and  in  some  of  them  very  satisfac- 
tory indeed. 

The  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Holland,  not  only  by  learning  tables,  but  by  reference  to  the 
standards  themselves,  a  complete  set  of  copies  of  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  preserved  in  every  school.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  \cry  great. 

T!ic  branches  taught  in  the  schools  for  the  poor  are  carried 
further  in  the  burgher  schools.  Thus  the  course  of  grammar 
is  extended,  and  general  history  and  geography  arc  added. 
The  essentials  are,  however,  the  same,  and  there  is  no  new 
train  of  study. 

The  instruction  in  the,  so  called,  French  schools,  may  be 
illustrated  by  that  in  the  one  established  by  the  school-com- 
mittee of  Utrecht.  This  school  consists  of  three  divisions:  Iwo 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Of  those  for  boys,  the  first  is  a 
Dutch  elementary  school,  which  takes  its  pupils  at  about  five 
years  of  age,  and  carries  them  through  a  course  very  similar 
to  that  already  described.*     At  from  ten  to  eleven  they  pass 

•  I  was  much  jik'iuedto  »cc  the  method  of  tcnching  freograpliy  by  delineating 
umpa  on  the  black-board  in  (uc  in  (hit  nchool.  The  niaalrr  liimmlf  must  hf 
practiced  in  (he  art,  in  order  thut  Ihc  piipijg  may  Icurn  by  imitation. 
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to  the  French  school.  Here  they  make  further  attainments 
in  the  Dutch  language,  study  general  geography  and  history 
in  detail,  carry  their  arithmetic  further,  and  begin  algebra, 
continue  the  course  of  geometry,  make  greater  progress  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  and,  above  all,  study  the 
French  language  grammatically,  and,  by  using  it  as  the  lan- 
guage of  recitation,  and  learning  much  of  the  other  branches 
through  its  medium,  acquire  a  great  facility  in  speaking  it  In 
some  of  these  schools  physics  and  natural  history  are  taught, 
and  Latin  is  begun  by  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  Grammar 
School.* 

*  Aa,  for  example,  in  an  admirable  private  school  by  Mr.  Tip,  at  Utrecht 
The  achool  of  the  committee  just  referred  to  is  also  called  private,  not  being 
supported  by  the  pablic  ihnds,  but  its  plan  is  prescribed  by  the  committee. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


SYSTEM  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Or  the  primary  schools  in  tiie  different  states  of  Germany 
which  I  visited,  those  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  smaller  states  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  struck  me  most  favourably.  After 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia, 
I  shall  proceed  to  an  account  of  certain  of  its  primary  schools; 
then  notice  some  of  the  primary  schools  of  Saxony,  pre- 
facing the  account  by  a  few  words  on  its  system  of  public 
instruction;  next  describe  the  model  primary  school  of  the 
town  of  Frankfort  on  Maine;  and,  finally,  conclude  the  sub- 
ject of  the  primary  period  by  an  account  of  the  school  method 
of  Graser  of  Bayrenth,  in  Bavaria.  The  organization  of  pri- 
mary instruction  in  general,  in  Bavaria,  is  not  such  as  to  de- 
mand a  special  notice. 

It  is  a  very  general  impression,  that  tlie  present  primary 
school  system  of  Prussia  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  or 
that  it  has  been,  within  twenty  years,  recast  and  moulded  into 
its  present  form.*      The  fact  however  is,  that  it  is  a  system 

'^■ 

•  This  imprcjwion  ib  deriTe4l,  bb  well  as  I  can  trace  it,  from  the  Report  on  the 
Stale  of  Public  InetructioD  in  Prussis,  iStc,  by  M.  Victor  Cousin.  M.  Cousin 
quotefl  largely  ftom,  and  comineDls  up«n,  "  the  legislative  project  of  18r9,  which 
has  (he  force  of  taw,  and  regulalea  ttie  present  order  of  things  tlirougliout  the 
country."  (Americiin  edition  of  Report,  &c,  p.  35.)  He  Bpcaka  so  oflen  of  "the 
law  of  1819,"  that  it  never  occurred  to  mo  to  doubt  tiiat  there  was  Buch  a  law, 
until  I  ciune  to  consult  aathorities,  namely,  the  authorized  collection  of  laws  on 
primary  initrucCion,  by  Dr.  Ncipjbiiur,  (Saramlong  der  nuf  den  OfTentlichen 
Unterriclit  in  den  Koiiigl.  Preufis  Stoaten  sich  bezichendcn  Verordnungcn,  &e^ 
1826.)  (Doa  Volks-Schulwesen  in  den  Prcussiechcn  SUaten,  ]  834),  and  the  An- 
nual of  Common  School  Instruction,  by  Dr.  BcckcdorlT.  (JolirbCkchcr  dcs  Prcus- 
sischcn  Volks-Schulweseni.)  In  neither  of  them  is  a  general  law  on  public  in- 
struction of  the  date  of  1819,  gc  notice  of  such  a  law,  to  be  found,  and  some  of 
the  proviaiotu  enumerated  by  M.  Cousin  arc  not  contained  in  any  of  the  decrees 
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composed  of  fragments  of  very  different  dates,  beginning  in 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  before  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  ex- 
isted, and  variously  modified  from  that  time  to  the  present.  It 
is  one  of  the  [leculiar  merits  of  the  system,  that  its  provisions 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  before  they 
have  been  applied  to  the  whole  country,  and  that  when  a  pro- 
vision has,  on  trial,  proved  ill  devised,  it  has  been  promptly  mo- 
dified or  annulled.  Prussia  seems,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  have 
possessed  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  and  monarchs 
who  have  duly  estimated  and  encouraged  tlieir  exertions  in 
this  cause. 

I  propose  to  sketch  some  of  the  earlier  measures,  in  regard 
to  primary  instruction,  in  chronological  order,  to  establish  the 
point  as  to  the  early  date  of  many  important  regulations  now 
in  operation;  then  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  of  existing  laws,  attaching  to  each  the  date 
at  which  it  appears  in  the  statute-book,  so  that  the  chronologi- 
cal order  may  still  be  ascertained. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Elector  Joachim  the  Second 
(1540),  visiters  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  town  schools  of  the 


actually  given,  wliile  many  are  in  decrees  antecedent,  and  atbera  in  decrees 
sabftcquent  to  1819.  These  and  other  German  autiioritics  are,  besides,  directly 
opposed  to  the  existence  of  such  a  law.  Neig'chaur,  in  the  preface  of  his  work 
published  in  1834,  expressly  sajca  that  no  genera!  law  exists,  "TJie  progress 
of  the  importJint  department  of  public  insCraclion  has  hitherto  rcndcicd  it  im- 
powilile  to  make  a  general  law  in  relation  to  public  instruclion  in  Fruseia.  All 
the  important  measures,  up  to  lliis  time,  arc  contained  in  separate  ordinances, 
which,  as  (he  older  collections  have  become  obfloictc  by  this  progress,  mnirt  be 
compiled  anew  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  officers."  Mr.  Thiersch,  of  Munich, 
in  his  work  on  the  present  condition  of  public  instructjon  in  certain  Blates  of 
Germany,  flTber  den  gegenwartigcn  Zustond  des  offcntlichen  Untcrrichts  in  den 
wcstlichcn  Slaatcn  von  Deulacliland,  &.c^  von  Friedrich  Tiiiersch,  1833,)  says, 
in  speaking  of  Prussia,  "  In  a  decree  in  relation  la  public  instruction  in  1817,  a 
general  school  Bjatem  had  been  promised,"  •  •  •  ■  "but  this  royal  pro- 
mise has  remained  unfulfilled  for  eighteen  years." 

The  numerous  writers  out  of  Germany,  who  speak  on  this  subject,  have  evi- 
dently drawn  their  conclusions  tlml  the  law  of  1819  is  in  eiialcncc,  from  M.  Cou- 
sin's authority,  and  hence  cannot  be  conxiderciyii^ving  independent  teatimony 
on  the  mattar. 
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Electorate,  with  express  directions  to  report  in  relation  to  the 
measures  deemed  necessary  for  their  improvement*  In  1545 
tlie  same  elector  appointed  a  permanent  council,  or  board,  on 
church  and  school  matters.  In  a  decree  of  some  length  by  the 
elector  John  George  (1573),  special  sections  are  devoted  to  the 
schools,  to  teachers  and  their  assistants,  and  to  pupils.  It  is 
remarkable  as  containing  a  provision  for  committees  of  super- 
intendence, consisting  of  the  parish  clergyman,  the  magistrates, 
and  two  notables,  exactly  similar  in  constitution  to  the  present 
school-committees.  It  provides  also  for  Sunday  catechetical 
instruction  of  children. 

In  1717  a  decree  of  Frederick  William  the  First,  King  of 
Prussia,  enjoins  upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school^ 
provides  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  for  the  education  of  poor 
children,  and  for  catechetical  instruction  by  the  parochial  clergy- 
men.-|-  In  1735  the  first  regular  seminary  for  teachers  in 
Prussia  was  established  at  Stettin,  in  Pomeranla.J  To  induce 
a  better  attendance  at  school,  a  decree  of  1736  requires  that 
the  parent  of  every  child  between  five  and  twelve  years  of 
age  shall  pay  a  certain  fee,  whether  his  child  goes  to  school 
or  not;  this  rule  being,  as  it  were,  preliminary  to  the  present 
one  of  forced  attendance.^  The  same  decree  refers  to  school- 
houses  erected  by  associated  parishes,  showing  that  such  asso- 
ciations existed  previously  to  the  decree  for  providing  public 
schools;  similar  associations  may  even  now  exist,  but  they  are 
not  numerous,  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  requiring 
each  parish  to  have  its  public  school.  The  decree  provides 
further  for  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  teacher  by  the 
pupils,  the  church,  or  the  state,  and  for  aid  to  peasants  who 

•  Beckcdorff'  Jahrbdchcr  dca  Prcussischea  Volkfr-Schulwescns.  Zwciter 
Band.  EraL  Heft  EteckedoriTa  Annual  of  Common  Schools  in  Pnisiia,  voL  ii., 
No.  1,  pp.  18,  19,  &.C.  t  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  32.  Dr,  KrOger,  of  Ilarnburgh,  aays,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  on  thia 
■ubject,  that  imperfect  cslablishm^ntii  existed  as  early  tw  1680  in  Golha,  Weael, 
and  Bruniiwick,  and  oa  early  as  1701  at  Konigsbcrg'. 

fj  Das  Vollt  Schulwcsen  in  den  Preuas.  Staatcn,  Sec,  von  Dr.  Johann  Ferdi- 
nuid  Nei^baur,  1834.  Neigetwur'a  Collfclion  of  Derrces,  ic,  relating  lu 
Common  Scliooli,  &.c.,  1034,  p.  I. 
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have  more  than  two  children  above  five  years  of  age,  by  the 
payment  of  the  fees  of  all  over  this  number  from  a  school 
fund,*  A  rescript  of  1738  conalitutes  tlic  clergy  the  inspectors 
of  schools.j- 

An  attempt  to  provide  more  precisely,  by  law,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  schools  in  Berlin,  was  made  by  a  decree  of  1738. 
This  decree  requires  that  teachers  shall  be  regularly  examined 
by  the  insiioclors  of  schools,  before  being  allowed  to  teach, 
and  prescribes  their  acquirements  in  detail.  It  directs  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  schools  with  prayers;  fixes  the  hours  of 
daily  attendance  at  from  eight  to  eleven  or  seven  to  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon;  prescribes  instruc- 
tion in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  and 
regulates  llic  emoluments  and  perquisites  of  the  mastcr.J 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  public  instruction  under  the 
reign  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  regulations  drawn  up  by 
Iiecker,§  and  approved  by  the  king  (1763),  arc  very  precise, 
and  though  they  have  been  in  part  superseded  by  later  decrees, 
many  of  their  provisions  are  still  in  force.  They  provide  for  the 
selection  of  school-books  by  the  consistory;  that  children  shall  be 
sent  to  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  be  kept  there  until  thir- 
teen or  fourteen,  or  until  they  have  made  satisfactory  attain- 
ments in  reading  and  writing,  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  of  such  matters  as  arc  to  be  found  in  their  text- 
books; fix  the  school  hours,  requiringsix hours  a-dayofinstruction  • 
in  winter,  and  three  in  summer,  and  one  hour  of  catechelical 
instruction,  besides  the  Sunday  teaching;  require  that  all  unmar- 
ried persons  of  the  parish  shall  attend  the  hour  of  instruction  in 
the  catechism,  and  besides,  receive  lessons  in  reading  and  writing 
from  the  Bible.  The  regulations  provide  anew  for  the  school- 
masters' fees,  and  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children;  require 
that  the  school-master  shall  be  furnished  from  the  church  regis- 
ter with  a  list  of  all  the  children  of  the  age  to  allcnd  school, 

•  Das  Volk  Scliutwoscn  in  den  Prcuss,  Sta&tcn,  &c.,  von  Dr.  Johann  Ferdi- 
nand Noigcbaur,  1834.  Ncig«bauf'»  Cnllcclion  or  Dccrres,  Sec,  relating  (o  Cmn- 
mon  SchoolK,  &.c.,  1834,  p.  ],iic.  t  Ibid.  p.  8. 

t  BcckedorfTV  Ajiminl,  vol.  li,,  p.  33.  )  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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and  that  he  shall  prepare  a  list  of  those  who  are  actually  in 
attundance,  and  submit  both  to  the  clergyman,  in  his  periodical 
visits;  direct  anew  tlie  examination  of  candidates  for  the  situa- 
tion of  school-master,  and  refer  particularly  to  the  advantages  of 
the  semiuary  opened  at  Berlin  for  preparing  teachers  for  tlic  Mark 
of  Brandenbui'g;  lay  down  minutely  the  scheme  of  elementary 
instruction,  and  actually  specify  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  . 
different  branches  with  each  of  the  two  classes  composing  the 
schcKjl;*  require  the  parochial  clergy  to  visit  the  schools  twice  a 
week,  and  inspectors  of  circles  to  perform  the  same  service  at 
least  once  a  year. 

The  decree  of  Frederick  regulating  the  Catholic  schools  of 
Silesia  (1765),  is  even  more  particular  than  the  foregoing.  It 
shows  the  settled  policy  in  regard  to  educating  teachers  in 
special  seminaries,  now  so  important  a  part  of  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem, by  setting  apart  certain  schools  by  name  for  this  purpose, 
requiring  the  appointment  of  a  director  to  each,  and  assigning 
his  dutics.f 

In  1787  Frederick  William  the  Second  created  a  council  of 
instruction,  under  the  title  of  an  "Upper  School  Board,"  (Ober 
Schul-CoUegium,)  of  which  Uie  minister  of  stale  was  president. 
This  council  was  directed  to  examine  text-books,  and  to  pass  upon 
the  licenses  of  masters,  on  the  reports  of  the  provincial  school 
boards.  They  were  authorized  to  erect  seminaries  for  teachers  at 
the  government  expense,  and  to  frame  their  regulations;  to  send 
out  an  inspector  from  their  body  to  examine  any  part  of  public 
insli-uction,  and  to  rectify  all  wrongs  by  a  direct  order,  or  through 
the  school  boards  of  the  provinces,  the  school-committees,  or 
patrons.^;  This  organization  remained  substantially  in  force 
until  the  separation  of  the  departments  of  state  and  instruction 
in  1817,  with  the  creation  of  a  ministry  of  public  instruction. 

•  Nctgobaar  of  1634,  p.  5,  &,c. 

t  Ibid.  p.  18.  This  decree  contains  tfao  remarkable  eentcnce,  "  The  gentry,  a* 
MtU  as  the  common  people,  most  not  consider  ot  Ureat  the  teacher  as  a  tervant, 
but  aa  an  officer,  whoso  daty  it  is  to  form  good  tenants  fur  landlords,  and  chil- 
dren for  parents." 

)  Becked orfC'M  Annual,  vol.  ii.,  p.  45. 
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The  aitributes  of  this  upper  school  board,  it  will  be  seen,  now 
belong  to  that  council. 

The  scliool  plan  of  1763  was  modified  by  an  ordinance  of 
1794,  which  introduces  geography  and  natural  history  in  the 
elementary  scliools,  and  refers  to  vocal  music  as  one  of  their 
most  important  exercises;  it  also  attempts,  by  minute  prescrip- 
tions, lo  introduce  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline.*  The  regulation  for  tlie  catholic  schools  ofSilesia  was 
also  revised  in  ISOl.f 

Having  now  brought  this  chronological  account  to  the  be- 
ginning of  our  century,  and  shown  that  many  provisions  of 
weight  originated  previous  to  this  |)eriod,  I  proceed,  according 
to  the  purpose  already  explained,  tcj  leave  the  chronological 
order,  and  to  give  a  view  of  the  more  important  regulations  now 
ui  force,  appending  lo  them  the  date  of  their  enactment.  These 
dales,  with  the  foregoing,  show,  that  while  the  separation  of  tlie 
ministry  of  public  instruction  from"  that  of  the  state,  in  1817, 
DO  doubt  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  present  system,  and  was 
an  important  change  in  administration,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  beginning  of  a  new  system.  This  division,  in  fact,  resulted 
from  the  eflects  of  tlie  earlier  provisions  of  the  system  itself, 
and  especially  of  the  seminaries  for  teachers.  As  early  as  1806, 
a  measure  of  great  consequence  was  adopted,  that  of  sending 
teachers  to  the  school  of  Pcstalozzi  and  others;  many,  also, 
went  at  tlieir  own  expense;  and  thus  iniproved  methods  were 
distributed  over  the  kingdom  and  over  Germany  in  general.^ 

The  authorities  which  administer  public  instruction  in  Prussia 
are  the  following:  The  chief  authority  is  the  minister,  who  joins 
to  this  supervision  that  of  ecclesiastical  and  medical  aflairs.^ 

•  NeigolNiur  of  1834,  p.  71,  tc,  No.  29.  t  Ibid.,  No.  B,  p.  41,  Ac. 

t  Dr.  KrOger  g^ve»  me  the  natncBof  Boveml  men  now  high  in  tho  dutioa  of 
public  instruction,  (Kawornu,  Iloffraan,  Hicnscli,  Kunic,  Plomann,)  whicli  fully 
bev  out  my  asaertion.  Letter  of  22<1  May,  1838.  Dr.  K.  was  dso  one  of 
thew  teaclicrs. 

§  Cabinet  order  of  November  3.  1817.  Frederick  William  the  Third.  (Neigc 
baur,  1834,  p.  186,&.c.)  The  dnliea  of  the  MCtion  of  public  inalruction  uid  re- 
ligiou*  affikir*  of  the  atate  crritncil  were  ulrosdy  defined  m  1810.  (Neigebaar, 
p.  l*7,&c.) 
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He  is  assisted  by  a  council  consisting  of  a  variable  number  of 
members,  and  divided  into  three  sections  corresponding  to  the 
three  charges  of  the  minister.  The  section  for  public  instruc- 
tion has  its  president  and  secretary,  and  meets  usually  twice  a 
weelt  for  the  transaction  of  business.  One  of  this  body  is  gene- 
rally deputed  as  extraordinary  inspector  in  cases  requiring  ex- 
anniination,  and  reports  to  the  minister.*  The  kingdom  of  Prussia 
is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  each  of  which  has  its  governor, 
styled  Superior  President,  (Obcr-Presidenl,)  who  is  assisted  by 
a  council  called  a  Consistory,  (Consistorium.)t  This  council 
has  functions  in  the  province  similar  to  those  of  the  ministerial 
council  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  has  direct  control  of  se- 
condary public  instruction,  and  of  the  schools  for  tlie  education 
of  primary  tcachers.J  It  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  of 
which  one  has  charge  of  the  primary  instruction  in  the  pro- 
vince,^  under  the  title  of  the  School  Board,  (Provincial  Schul- 
Collegiiim.)  The  school  board,  in  addition  to  exercising  the 
general  supervision  of  education  in  the  province,  examines  the 
statutes  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  insures  the  execution  of 
existing  laws  and  regulations,  examines  text  books,  and  gives 
permission  for  their  introduction  af'ter  having  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  the  ministry.  This  Board  communicates  with  the 
higher  authorities  through  their  president,  to  whom  the  reports 
from  the  next  lower  authority,  to  be  presently  spoken  of,  are 
addressed,  and  by  wliom,  when  these  relate  to  school  matters, 
they  are  referred  to  the  Board  for  examina1ion.j| 

The  next  smaller  political  division  to  a  province  is  called  a 
Regency,  (Regicrungs-Bezirk,)  which  is  again  subdivided  into 
Circles,  (Krcisen,)  and  those  into  Parishes,  (Gemeinden.)  The 
chief  civil  authority  in  the  regency  is  a  president,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  council  called  also  a  regency. 

This  body  is  divided  into  three  sections,  having  charge  re- 
spectively of  the  internal  affairs,  of  direct  taxes,  and  of  church 

•  BeckcdorfTs  Annual,  vol,  ii,,  p.  8G.  t  Ncigebaur,  1834,  p.  179. 

t  Ncigebaur  of  ISS-l.     IiiBlruction*  for  Provinciiil  Scliool  Doordi,  October  23, 
1817,  p.  179.    Cousin,  Public  lasiruclion  in  PruuiiL,  p.  20,  Amflrlcui  edUiun. 
«  Neilfebinr  of  1834,  p.  188-9.  ||  I  hid  ,  j.,  l^ 
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and  school  matters.*  The  last  named  committee  examines 
and  appoints  ail  the  teachers  of  elementary  and  burgher  schools 
within  tlio  regency,  superintends  the  schools,  ascertains  that 
the  school-houses  and  churches  are  duly  kept  in  order,  ad- 
ministers the  funds  of  schools  and  churches,  or  superintends 
the  administration  when  vested  in  corporations,  and  collects 
the  church  and  school  fees-f  This  committee  is  presided  over 
by  a  member  of  the  regency  called  a  School-councillor,  (Schul- 
rath.)  As  councillor,  he  has  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  provincial 
consistory,  where  he  is,  required  to  appear  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  to  report  upon  their  aiTairs  in  his  regency,  of  which  the 
provincial  consistory  has  the  superintendence. J  It  is  also  his 
duty  to  visit  the  schools,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  tliey  are  in 
good  condition. 

The  next  school  authority  is  the  inspector  of  a  circle,  who 
has  charge  of  several  parislies.§  These  inspectors  are  gene- 
rally clergymen,  while  the  school-councillors  are  laymen.  Next 
below  the  special  superintendents  is  the  immediate  authority, 
namely,  the  school-committee,  (Schul-Vorstand.)  Each  parish 
(Gemeinde)  must,  by  law,  have  its  school,  except  in  special 
cases,||  and  each  school  its  committee  of  superintendence,  (Schul- 
Vorstand,)  consisting  of  the  curate,  the  local  magistrate,  and 
from  two  to  four  notables;  the  constitution  of  the  committee 
varying  somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  school,  whether 
endowed,  entirely  supported  by  the  parish,  in  part  by  the  pro- 
vince or  state,  or  by  subscription.  The  committee  appoints  a 
school-inspector,  who  is  usually  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.11 
In  cities,  the  magistrates  form  the  school-committee  or  school- 
deputation,  as  it  is  there  called,  the  curates  stitl  acting  as  local 
inspectors. 


•  Neigebaur  of  1B34,  Inttructioiu  of  31il  December,  1625,  p.  189. 
f  Ibid.,  TnotructiDD  for  the  Regfencies,  October,  1817,  p.  183,  4c& 

I  Ibid,  Ordinance  of  1815,  p.  179. 

If  School  Regulations,  Nui|^obaur  of  1834,  p.  5,  &C.,  No.  6. 

II  N«igebtaf  of  1626.  Order,  &c.,  June,  1830,  p.  161,  and  prrv-ioaa  decrees,  alt 
pointing  to  tba  wme  result. 

f  Neigebaur  of  1834.    Cabinet  Order  of  1^19,  p.  105. 
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Thus  there  is  a  regular  series  of  authorities,  from  the  master 
of  the  school  up  to  the  miuister,  and  every  part  of  primary  in- 
struction is  entirely  within  the  control  of  an  impulse  from  tJie 
central  government,  and  takes  its  direction  according  to  the 
will  of  tfie  highest  authorities.  With  such  a  system,  under  a 
despotic  government,  it  is  obvious  that  the  provisions  of  any 
law  may  be  successfully  enforced. 

The  cardinal  provisions  of  the  school  system  of  Prussia  are: 

FirsL  That  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four- 
teen years  shall  go  regularly  to  school.*  This  is  enforced  by 
the  school-committees,  who  are  furnished  ivith  lists  of  the  chil- 
dren who  should  attend,  and  of  those  actually  in  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  and  who  arc  required  to  enforce  tlie  penal- 
ties of  the  law. 

Second.  That  each  parish  shall,  in  general,  have  an  elemen- 
tary school.  When  the  inhabitants  are  of  different  religious 
persuasions.t  each  denomination  has  its  school,  and  if  not,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  by 


•  Royal  PrnsBion  Goncral  Itefulations  for  ihe  Schools  of  the  Country.  (Neige- 
baur  of  I83G,  p,  136.)  Five  years  ib  named  u  llie  period  for  twginning  ichool,  but 
aeven  is  tlial  wlicn  t}ic  police  regalations  render  the  attendance  obligatory.  Sec 
also  Neigcbaur  of  1834.  Cabinet  Order  of  18^,  p.  64.  M,  C-ousin  calculatea 
tbe  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  Kveii  and  fourteen  in  Prussia,  in 
1831,  at  2,043,030,  and  shows,  from  the  returns  of  the  nurnlwr  of  pupil.i  in  ihe 
diffiTent  primary  GchoolH,  that  S,031,4^1  were  in  actual  attendance,  leaving  but 
21, (SOS  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  children  educated  in  priTate  schools,  at  home, 
and  in  the  lower  claesea  of  the  gymnasia.  The  latter,  in  1832,  amounted  to 
17,935.  (Cousin's  Report,  Ainer.  Eldtt.  p.  311).  Nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  kingdom  would  thus  appear  to  bo  in  tlie  schools.  Tho  ratio, 
however,  varies  exceedingly  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  in  tlic  provinces  of 
Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Brandenburg,  tlie  proportion  was,  in  1831,  higher  than  one. 
■iith,  while,  in  the  Tlhenish  provinces,  it  was  one-seventh,  and  in  Pw=cn,  as  low 
as  one-elcventlL  (KrOgcr's  Ap[>cndiT  to  his  Transl.  of  Cousin,  p.  213.)  Tlie 
number  is  swelled  to  that  stated  above,  the  sixth  of  the  entire  population,  by  the 
introduction  into  the  account  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age:  the  pupils  of 
the  infant-schools,  tho  work-schools,  orphan  asylums,  &c.,  being  included  under 
tlic  head  of  tlioso  who  are  in  the  elementary  schooU. 

t  This  is  easy  of  accomplishment,  as  since  the  union  of  tho  Lutherans  and 
CaJvinista  to  form  tho  Evangelical  church,  there  arij  but  two  divisions,  Protest- 
ants and  Roman  Cathulics. 
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their  own  pastors.  The  erection  of  the  school-house,  its  fami- 
ture,  the  income  of  the  master,  and  aid  to  poor  scholars,  are  all 
provided  for.  The  requisite  sum  comes,  in  part,  from  parochial 
funds,  and  in  part  from  a  tax  upon  house-holders.  When  the 
parish  is  poor,  it  is  assisted  by  the  circle,  by  the  province,  and 
even  by  the  state.  Besides  these  elementary  schools,  most  of 
the  towns  in  Prussia  have  one  or  more  upper  primary  or  burgher 
schools.* 

Third.  The  education  of  teachers  in  seminaries,!  adapted  «- 
to  the  grade  of  instruction  to  which  they  intend  devoting  them- 
selves. Their  exemption  during  their  term  of  study  from  active 
military  service  required  of  other  citizens.  A  provision  for 
their  support  during  their  term  of  study.  A  preference  given 
to  them  over  school-masters  not  similarly  educated.  Their  ex- 
amination previous  to  receiving  a  certificate  of  capacity,  which 
entitles  them  to  become  candidates  for  any  vacant  post  in  the 
province  where  they  have  been  examined.  Their  subsequent 
exemption  from  active  military  service,  and  even  from  the  an- 
nual drill  of  the  militia,  if  they  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
school-inspector,  be  spared  from  their  duties.  Provision  for  the 
removal  of  the  incompetent  or  immoral.  A  provision  for  the 
support  of  decayed  teachers. 

Fourth.  The  authorities  which  regulate  the  schools  and  ren- 
der them  a  branch  of  the  general  government,  and  the  teachers 
in  fact  its  officers.  In  a  country  like  Prussia,  this  connexion 
secures  to  the  teacher  the  respect  due  to  his  station,  and  thus 
facilitates  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties.  It  gives  the 
government,  however,  almost  unlimited  control  over  the  schools, 
securing  that  no  principles  shall  he  disseminated  in  them  which 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  central  authority, 
and  even  providing  for  the  propagation  among  the  people  of 
those  in  which  it  may  desire  them  to  be  educated. 

*  la  1833  there  were  eight  hondred  and  twcnty.eight  burgher  achoola  in 
Pnuiia.    (KrAger'a  Appendix  to  his  Transl.  of  Cousin.) 

t  In  1833  there  were  forty-three  such  seminaries  in  Prussia,  attended  by  two 
thounnd  and  thirty-nz  pupils,  and  Tumishiiig  nearly  eight  Iiundred  teachers 
■nnnallf. 
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Having  thus  completed  a  brief  sketch  of  ihe  system  of  public 
instruction,  I  proceed,  according  to  the  division  made  in  the 
beginning  of  lliis  cliaptcr,  lo  describe  some  of  the  individual 
schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  subjects  of  popular  instruction 
are  excellent  in  themselves,  and  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  in  general  (he  most  improved.  Prussia  has  certainly  set  a 
noble  example  in  this  respect.  It  is  true  that  the  government 
has  provided  that  the  incidentals  of  instruction,  which  exert  so 
strong  an  influence  on  the  mind,  shall  all  lend  to  educate  the 
people  in  sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  existing  order  of 
things,  but  tliey  would  have  been  untrue  to  their  political  sys- 
tem had  they  not  done  so,  and  this  fact,  instead  of  leading  to 
a  rejection  of  the  experience  of  their  schools  by  nations  more 
advanced  in  the  true  principles  of  government,  sliould  stimulate 
them  to  a  like  care  in  their  systems  of  education.* 

As  already  stated,  the  primary  schools  of  Prussia  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  elementary,  and  the  burgher  or  middle  school.  The 
first  is  not  an  introduction  to  the  second,  as  might  be  supposed 
by  its  name,  but  is  intended  for  such  children  as  are  to  receive 
an  elementary  education,  only  remaining  at  school  until  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age.  These  schools  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns  educate  the  poor,  and  are  frequently  designated  as  poor 
or  charity-schools,  (Armen-schulen.)  The  others  are  intended 
for  children  whose  parents  can  dispense  with  their  services 
until  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Their  pupils  generally  become  artisans 
or  shopkeepers. 

There  are,  in  fact,  two  grades  of  burgher  schools,  of  which 
the  higher,  usually  found  in  the  cities,  besides  preparing  its 
pupils  as  just  staled,  enables  them  to  enter  the  third  class  of  the 

*  It  is  fre(]uontIy  a  qucstian  what  results  have  been  derived  from  this  much 
Taunted  syHtein.  What  hna  been  the  effect  npon  the  people?  To  answer  thia 
accurately  would  require  a  long  residence  in  tJic  country;  lo  hare  known  ita 
alalB  in  pait  years,  and  to  estimate  accurately  the  caudca  of  any  observed  changea. 
It  ia  SL  moet  dilBciilt  question,  and  1  do  not  pretend  to  give  mj  recults  as  an  an- 
swer, but  merely  to  bear  testimony  to  the  superior  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
dition of  thii  people  to  others  of  the  aoma  race,  in  circuraitanccs  otherwise  some- 
what similar,  but  less  favoured  by  education.  It  is  impossible  lo  judge  of  the  r»- 
aulta  which  would  be  produced  in  a  ewintry  where  the  preM  ia  free,  by  iiioK  of 
Prnmtis- 
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grammar  school  or  gymnasium.  The  instruction  in  them  is 
altogether  better  lliaii  that  in  tlic  elementary  schools,  which 
latter,  as  far  as  I  saw  them,  were  inferior  to  those  of  Holland. 
The  lower  burgher  schools,  on  the  contrary,  ailbrd  an  elevated 
standard  of  true  primary  instruction,  and  Prussia  has  special 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  whole  class. 

Uniformity  of  instruction  throughout  iliis  kingdom  would  no 
doubt  be  practicable  in  a  general  sense,  by  means  of  the  sys- 
tem already  described.  There  is,  indeed,  at  present,  a  close 
approach  to  uniformity  of  spirit  in  the  schools  and  in  the  sub- 
jects taught-  Very  wisely,  however,  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  not  prescribed,  and  though  a  common  sentiment  among 
the  directors  of  the  seminaries  for  teachers,  produces  an  ap- 
proximation to  uniformity  of  metliod  among  the  younger  mas- 
ters, yet  even  among  these  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
and  action.  When  we  speak,  then,  of  uniformity  in  the  Prussian 
schools,  it  must  be  understood  with  great  limitations,  or  we 
give  a  theoretical  view  of  what  might  bo,  instead  of  a  prac- 
tical one  of  what  is. 


PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  OF  BERLIN. 

The  Prussian  system  admits  of  so  much  license  in  its  minor 
arrangements,  that  the  elementary  schools  of  Berlin,  as  at  pre- 
sent established,  vary  from  the  parochial  system  in  use  in  the 
kingdom  at  large,  resulting  from  a  plan  proposed  to  the  regency 
by  School-counsellor  Reichelen,  and  adopted  in  1827.  There  are 
at  present  nine  public  elementary  schools  in  the  city,  but  if  the 
classes  were  confined  to  seveniy-five  pupils  each,  as  originally 
intended,  fourteen  schools  would  be  required,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  Mr.  Reichelen.  The  number  of  pupils,  however, 
in  charge  of  a  single  master,  is  greater  than  that  just  stated, 
thereby  impairing  essentially  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

The  masters  receive  fixed  salaries,*  the  fees  which  they 


•  The  ■alary  of  iLie  liead  mauler  of  botb  boys'  tnd  girls'  »cliixil»  is  two  hun- 
dred and  Iwonly-fivc  dollars  per  miiiuiii,  besidc«  wliich  lie  has  hi»  lodging  and 
ccitiiiu  allowances,  aiaoiuiliiig-  lo  fVom  sevenly-fivc  to  a  fiiiiidred  and  twelve  dol- 
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collect  being  paid  over  to  the  school-committee.  Of  the  two 
schools  of  this  kind  at  Berlin  which  I  visited,  one  came  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  jti  the  branches  of  instruction,  except  in 
the  omission  of  linear  drawing.  In  the  other,  both  drawing  and 
natural  history  were  omitted.  In  the  first,  the  branches  were: 
1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  Reading.  3.  German  language. 
4.  The  geography  and  history  of  Prussia.  5.  Arithmetic. 
6.  Elements  of  geometry.  7.  Weights  and  measures  of  the 
country.  8.  Natural  history.  9.  Writing.  10.  Singing.  Id 
none  of  these  schools  is  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  at- 
tended to.  In  each  there  is  a  girls'  school,  separated  from  that 
of  the  boys',  and  giving  similar  instruction,  except  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  is  occupied  in  works  appropriate  to  the  sex. 

According  to  rule,  these  schools  should  have  two  classes  for 
each  sex,  the  head  master  teaching  tlie  first,  and  the  assistant 
the  second;  in  one,  however,  the  two  classes  were  subdivided, 
forming  four.  The  lowest  class  learns  to  read  and  write  a  lit- 
tle, and  is  then  promoted.  In  the  school  of  two  classes,  the 
lower  contained  pupils  from  six  to  nine  and  even  ten  years  of 
age,  and  the  upper  class  pupils  from  eight  and  nine  to  twelve 
and  thirteen  years.  This  division  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  school  for  the  poor  at  the  Hague,  which  I  have  already 
described;  it  requires  the  union  in  one  class  of  pupils  in  very 
different  stages  of  progress,  and  renders  simultaneous  teaching 
almost  out  of  the  question.  The  lower  class  has  twenty-six, 
and  the  upper  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  hours  of  instruction  per 
week,  tlie  former  having  one  hour  less  per  day  than  the  latter, 
which  is  a  good  arrangement  Tlicrc  is  a  short  interval  of 
recess  in  the  tnorning  exercises,  1.  The  religious  instruction 
consists,  in  all  tfie  schools,  of  Bible  history,  catechism,  and 
reading  the  Bible.  The  schools  are  for  Protestants,  and  the 
Lutheran  Catechism  is  used.  2.  The  reading  is  taught  by  the 
phonic  method,  already  described  at  length  under  the  head  of 

lite-  The  pupils  pay  at  iho  iDinimuTn  three,  and  ot  itio  miixiiuuin  Uiirty  ccnta 
per  month.  In  one  of  tlie  achoott  which  1  visited,  the  feca  amounted  in  a!l  to  about 
nine  dollara  and  Mvcntj-five  cents  per  month,  the  two-fidhf  of  which,  {brminjr 
the  iiiMtcr'»  perquiiiilp,  »nionnled,  llierefor*.  l"  aljout  forly-"CTen  dollori  n  rear. 
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primary  instruction  in  Holland,  In  many  schools  Ihe  reading- 
board  and  letter-blocks  are  used ;  in  one  of  those  which  I  visited, 
writing  wtis  tauglit  witii  reading.  Exercises  of  thought  and 
speech  arc  interwoven  with  the  clemonls  of  reading.  The 
reading-books*  are  various,  and  combine  progressive  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch  with  incidental  infornnation  in  morals,  the 
history  of  the  country,  history  of  the  church  and  of  sects,  bio- 
graphy, geography,  natural  liistory  and  elementary  physics, 
grammar,  &c.  This  incidental  method  is,  however,  far  from 
giving  sufficient  instruction,  unless  combined  with  the  direct, 
though,  by  keeping  it  in  view,  the  exercises  in  reading  are  pre- 
vented from  degenerating  into  more  lessons  of  sounds.  From 
the  books  wliich  arc  allowed  by  the  highest  school  authorities 
to  be  used,  the  committee  of  any  particular  school,  after  con- 
sulting the  master,  adopt  such  as  they  please,  and  when  the 
teacher  wishes  a  change,  he  applies  to  the  same  authority. 
The  list  of  approved  books  is  always  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
of  tlie  exercise  of  the  individual  judgments  of  the  master  and 
committee.  Tlie  analysis  of  words  and  sentences  is  attended 
to  in  these  schools,  and  exercises  of  induction  are  practised, 
especially  where  younger  masters  from  the  teachers'  semina- 
ries are  employed.  As  the  method  of  teaching  depends  princi- 
pally upon  the  master,  it  sometimes  varies  even  in  the  same 
school.  If  the  precise  routine  were  laid  down,  the  spirit  would 
be  dificrent,  and  thus,  at  last,  it  is  the  kind  of  education  given 
to  the  teacher  which  determines  the  character  of  the  school.  It 
may  be  staled,  however,  tliat  the  instruction  is  cither  simulta- 
neous or  individual.  3.  The  German  requires  no  special  re- 
mark; it  includes  instruction  in  grammar.  4.  The  geogra- 
phy is  tauglit  by  beginning  with  an  outline  of  general  geo- 
graphy, referring  to  maps,  and  learning  from  books.     There  is 

•  IIeui]K'r»  "ConiJiiou  !5cliool  luicud,"  wliirli  I  t'ouiui  in  unc  m  Uic  bcIiooIk, 
appears  to  nic,  in  gtntral,  (o  be  a  good  cwnpilalioii,  lliougli  llie  idemi  of  history 
which  it  givca  arc  very  limited.  Tho  etatcmvnts  in  regard  U>  Norlli  America 
arc,  besides,  of  a  kind  to  lead  llic  child  to  suppose  lliat  (Jie  country  is  tilill  [>co- 
pjcd  by  ted  ii>cn,  who  arc  without  llic  itutitutioiiB  of  tlie  old  world,  which  «« 
pn mill' rated,  to  show  (lie  superior  advantages  of  civilized  over  sav»ge  jifr. 
30 
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a  great  deficiency  in  the  implenaents  for  teaching  this  branch. 
6.  Both  menial  and  written  arithmetic  are  taught.  In  one  of 
the  schools,  the  ground-worli  is  laid  according  to  Pcstalozzi's 
method,  and  the  extent  of  the  course  is  to  the  single  rule  of 
three,  inclusive.  Some  of  the  pupils  acquire  great  facility  in 
mental  aiithmetic,  but  I  have  seen  better  results  in  this  branch 
in  the  English  schools.  6.  The  geometry  consists  of  the  ele- 
ments of  form,  according  to  Pcstalozzi.  7.  The  weights  and 
measures  are  taught  aa  in  our  schools,  by  committing  tables  to 
memory,  and  not,  as  in  Holland,  by  actual  reference  to  the  stan- 
dards themselves.  9.  The  writing  is  taught  by  copying  from 
ordinary  copy-boards,  first  on  the  slate,  then  on  paper.  The 
black-board  is  used  in  some  cases.  Writing  from  dictation  is 
resorted  to  for  orthography.  Tlic  proficiency  in  this  branch 
is,  however,  only  tolerable.  10.  Vocal  music  is  taught  by  note, 
and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  church  music.  The  school 
is  begun  and  ended  with  a  psalm  or  hymn,  as  well  as  with 
prayer. 

The  ordinary  discipline  is  conducted  without  corporal  punish- 
ment, though  it  is  allowed  in  extreme  cases.  The  individuals 
of  the  classes  retain  the  same  places,  unless  in  cases  of  gross 
neglect,  or  as  a  kind  of  punishment.  These  places  are  in  some 
schools  regulated  in  the  upj;ier  classes  by  a  writing-lesson  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  in  which  correctness  in  spelling  as  well 
as  ncalness  of  handwriting  are  taken  into  the  account. 

The  arrangements  of  the  school-houses  in  Berlin,  both  in- 
terior and  exterior,  have  undergone  considerable  change  of  late 
years.  The  eighth  town-school  is  in  a  very  neat  building,  and 
the  rooms  are  commodious,  and  provided  with  raised  platforms 
for  the  benches  and  desks ;  all  those,  however,  occupied  by  the 
larger  classes  arc  defective  in  ventilation.* 

*  The  nombc-r  of  cldldrcn  in  Bcrtia  requiring  nearly  or  quite  gratuitons  in. 
slruction  was  reckoned,  in  1827,  at  fuur  tliuusand  fivu  liundrcii.  Tlicsc  arc  sup- 
poscJ  to  be  gathered  i>rjnci[)iilly  in  tjic  nine  school-lwuscs  nuw  erected.  One  of 
t])OBC  which  I  -visited  contaiucd  six  hundred  children.  It  is  iulctidcd  to  incrr«ae 
the  number  of  liouscfl,  so  ii.i  la  prevent  such  ou  accujnuliitioii  in  luiy  one,  three 
hiindrc(i  luing  »)ic  nuiii!.>cr  calculated  for  each  sdiool. 
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These  aciiools  are  reasonably  good,  and  if  they  were  in  a 
coiinlry  less  ccicbrated  for  the  character  of  its  public  insti-uction 
than  Prussia,  would  not  call  for  special  remark,  but  they  can 
by  no  means  be  held  up  as  having  attained  all  that  is  possible, 
or  even  ihnit  is  required,  in  establishments  of  tlie  kind. 

In  addition  to  these  charity  sclioolsj  each  of  which  is  common 
lo  both  sexes,  there  arc  nine  schools  of  industry  (Erwerb- 
schulen)  for  girls;  in  these  the  piipils  work,  receiving  a  small 
compensation,  besides  instruction  in  the  rudiments.  There  are 
also  evening  schools,  at  which  the  attendance  is  voluntary,  and 
where  those  who  have  gone  through  the  elementary  courses 
may  revise  or  extend  their  knowledge.* 

BURGIIER  OR  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS, 
These  are  the  higher  primary  schools  already  referred  to. 
They  owe  tlieir  superiority  over  the  others  not  only  to  the 
greater  variety  of  subjects  of  instruction,  and  to  the  greater  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  carried,  but  to  various  minor  advan- 
tages. Among  the  first  of  tlicsc  may  be  stated  the  greater 
number  of  classes,  admitting  of  a  nearer  cijualhy  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pupils,  and  hence  of  more  efficient  instruction. 
The  number  of  regular  classes  in  these  schools  is  usually  from 
four  to  six,  and  in  tlie  others  only  two.  Next,  the  number  of 
pupils  under  the  ciiarge  of  one  teacher  is  less  than  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  which  is  attended  with  the  same  efTcct  as  just 
stated,  e3]X!cially  where  individual  teaching  is  attempted,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  simultaneous  metliod.     In  the  whole  kingdom 

•  TTio  number  of  ctcmcntaiy  schools,  puUic  and  privato,  in  Berlin,  is  g'ncn  in 
the  censuB  of  183!  nt  117,  and  tlic  pupils  in  attendance  at  13,131,  Orburghcr- 
•chools  80,  attended  by  7,310  pupiU,  inakinig'  197  prijnury  gchooU,  attended  by 
20,341  pupila.  Adding  IM,  tiie  probable  number  in  the  lower  clnssca  of  tho 
gymniuuB  and  roul  mcIiooIb,  \va  liavc  "21,091  cliiUlrcn  between  tlio  ages  of  seven 
and  fimrtccn  in  Ihc  achoob.  The  number  of  children  in  IJcrlln  between  the  ages 
of  one  day  and  fourteen  ycafB  in  reported  in  the  aune  ccnsuH  to  be  67,709.  Ad- 
mitting' that  tliree-iwrenth*  of  them  ore  between  Bevcn  and  fourteen  years,  ivc 
bAve  29,019  children,  who,  according  lo  taw,  shotild  be  in  the  schools.  There 
is,  tlicrcfoxo,  sn  unoxplainud  UuGcieney  in  the  capital  of  nearly  8000.  These 
iiumbcra  are  taken  from  llie  luble  given  in  ilie  SuppUoieiit  lo  .M.Cougin's  Rejiort, 
American  edition. 
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of  Prussia,  in  1831,  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  one  in- 
structor in  tiie  elementary  schools,  was  seventy-seven,  and  in 
the  burgher  schools,  thirty-seven,  or  less  than  half  the  former 
number.  Again,  the  higher  salaries  paid  in  these  schools  secures 
to  them,  in  general,  advantages  in  the  choice  of  teachers  not 
possessed  by  the  others,  which  frequently  must  be  entrusted  to 
inferior  abilities  or  experience.  There  is,  further,  no  doubt,  as 
far  as  observation  may  be  trusted,  that  the  grade  of  intelligence 
of  the  children  in  the  burgher  schools  is  higher  than  in  the 
others,  their  opportunities  of  domestic  culture  and  the  incen- 
tives to  exertion  are  greater,  and  the  intercourse  of  home 
is  usually  more  improving.  All  these,  and  perhaps  other 
causes,  tend  to  widen  the  interval  between  these  classes  of 
schools.  The  connecting  link  between  the  higher  burgher 
and  the  elementary  schools  of  the  cities,  is  aflbrded  by 
the  burgher  schools  of  the  smaller  towns,  sometimes  called 
lower  burgher  schools.  Both  divisions  educate  the  same 
classes  of  individuals,  but  the  wants,  both  material  and  intel- 
lectual, of  the  tradesman  of  the  small  town  and  of  the  city  are 
very  different,  and  the  instruction  to  which  they  aspire  differs 
essentially.  The  village  tradesman  of  Prussia  is  satisfied  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write  German,  and  to  cast  accounts,  while  the 
city  tradesman  of  the  same  class  must  be  belter  informed  in 
these,  and  add  a  knowledge  of  French  and  some  mathematics 
to  his  elementary  acquirements.  Besides,  the  higher  burgher 
schools  arc  made  to  serve  as  preparatory  establishments  for 
the  gymnasia,  and  the  plan  of  instruction  is  modified  accord- 
ingly, being  in  the  higher  classes  so  far  changed  as  almost  to 
remove  them  from  the  sphere  of  legitimate  primary  instruction. 
It  is  the  lower  class  of  these  schools  which  appears  to  mc  to 
afford  a  suitable  standard  for  the  primary  grade,  in  regard  to 
the  nature,  extent,  and  methods  of  instruclion,  and  the  classifica- 
tion in  general  of  the  school.  Divesting  the  higher  schools  of 
certain  features  which  do  not  appear  essential,  they  afford  ex- 
cellent models,  upon  which  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  primary  schools  should  be  arranged,  or  to  the  standard 
of  which  tlioy  should  endeavour  to  attain.     Poslpnning  furlhcr 
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remark  on  this  subject  until  some  of  the  individual  schools  have 
been  described,  I  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  seminary  school 
at  Weisseufels,  belonging^  to  the  lower  burgher  school  class, 
and  of  three  higher  burgher  schools,  presenting  varieties  of  the 
same  grade  of  establishment,  namely,  the  Dorothean  higher 
city  school,  and  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin,  and  the  higher 
burgher  school  of  Potsdam.  I  have  selected  these  as  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  the  best  schools  of  the  kind  whicli  I  visited, 
and  they  are  ail  which  my  limits  will  permit  me  to  present. 


SEMINARY  SCHOOL  AT  WEISSENFELS. 

This  is  a  higher  elementary,  or  lower  burgher  school,  at- 
tached to  the  seminary  for  teacliers  at  Weissenfels,  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  director  of  the  seminary.*  The  school  is  in- 
tended not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Weissenfels, 
but  also  as  a  model  school,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  seminary 
may  reduce  to  practice,  under  the  eye  of  their  teachers,  the 
lessons  of  theory  in  the  art  of  teaching,  which  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  course  of  the  seminary. 

The  school  has  four  liundrcd  pupils,  male  and  female.  They 
are  divided  into  five  classes,  in  the  three  lower  of  which  the 
two  sexes  receive  instruction  in  common,  being  separated  in 
the  highest.  Each  class  averages  thus  eighty  under  the  charge 
of  one  master,  who  is,  however,  assisted  by  the  pupils  of  the 
seminary.  The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each.  The  whole 
course  usually  lasts  seven  years,  when  the  pupil  enters  at  the 
age  of  six  or  seven. 

■  Dr.  H&rniBch,  ono  of  tlio  most  higlily  esteemed  teachers  of  Germany,  to 
whom  I  am  Indcbled  for  a.  MS.  account  of  his  aeniinary,  and  other  valunblc  do- 
cumcnts,  besides  a  kind  welcome.  Dr.  H.  dwa  not  consider  hia  schcxil  a  true 
burgher  sehoot,  (sec  Iiis  work,  Die  Doutifcho  BUrgcrschulc,)  but  I  speak  uf  things 
oa  tlicy  exist,  and  with  niitnea  ns  commonly  a[»[)lic(I.  TIuh  school  was  placed 
imdcr  its  present  director  in  1823,  when  the  normal  scliooi  was  roorganiied, 
The  pupils  of  the  highest  class  p»y  Itut  two  doliara  and  seven-five  centi)  per  year 
for  tuition. 


.^ 


The  religioiis  instruction  consists  in  the  narration  of  Bible 
Btorics  and  in  pointing  out  the  appropriate  moral ;  in  Bible 
history  in  a  more  connected  form;  in  learning  Luther's  Cate- 
chism, and  committing  parts  of  llie  Bible  to  memory.  The 
pupils  are  also  expected  to  give  an  account  of  the  Sunday's 


*  This  oolximn  is  oftlcolatod  on  the  supposition  Lhat  Iho  papil  rcmoins  in  the 
school  fi-om  nix  unli!  thirteen  years  of  dgc,  passing  tljroogh  llwa  lowest  class  in 
one  yeai,  and  each  of  the  olhcrs  in  two  years. 

t  As  tlio  instruetion  in  writing  and  roading^  ia  combined,  I  havo  placed  half  of 
the  number  of  hours  umlor  each  head. 

t  or  Ihoao  eight  lioanr  three  arc  combined  re&dtng  tad  writing,  and  two 
co]>yinj, 
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sermon.  The  study  of  German  includes  the  grammar.  There 
arc  exercises  specially  of  orlliography  and  syntax  in  the  upper 
classes.    Poetry  is  also  committed  to  memory. 

The  elements  of  reading  and  uriting  are  taught  together, 
accordinfi;  to  Dr.  Harnisch's  method,  already  described  as  in 
use  at  Haile.  In  the  upper  classes  the  reading-lessons  are  in- 
tended not  only  to  give  fluency  in  the  art  of  reading,  but  also 
incidental  instruction  in  grammar  and  general  knowledge. 

Direct  exercises  of  induction  arc  in  use  only  in  tlic  lowest 
class. 

The  instruction  in  arithmetic  extends  through  firactions:  men- 
tal arithmetic  preceding  written  through  all  the  rules.  That  of 
geometry  consists  merely  of  the  elements  of  form,  according  to 
Pestalozzi. 

UndcT  gcograpk}j  and  history  are  included  both  physical  and 
political  geography  and  biography.  With  the  physical  geo- 
graphy is  interwoven  an  account  of  the  productions  of  nature 
and  art  of  dilTcrent  countries.  In  the  summer  the  pupils  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  botany  of  the  environs,  and  in  winter 
receive  icssons'upon  animals,  iS:c. 

Writing  on  paper  is  a  matter  of  privilege  atlaiiiablc  by  those 
who  improve  suflicicnlly.  Tiie  others  write  on  slates.  The 
firsl  lessons  in  drmcivg  are  introductory  to  writing;  afterwards 
it  is  made  a  separate  branch. 

Tlie  higher  classes  learn  music  by  note,  and  sing  twice  a 
week  in  company  with  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school.  The 
violin  is  used  in  leading  the  class  singing  exercises. 

The  discipline  and  instruction  arc  admirable.  The  teacliers 
have  little  occasion  to  use  punishment.  The  instruction  is 
chiefly  given  viva  voce,  and  the  pupils  in  general  appear  inte- 
rested in  their  studies.  A  book  is  kept  for  the  record  of  delin- 
quencies, which  is  examined  by  one  of  the  superior  masters 
once  a  week,  and  notice  taken  of  the  faults  recorded.  The 
director  examines  it  once  a  niontli,  and  admonishes  those  who 
need  it.  Corpora!  punishment  is  resorted  to  only  in  extreme 
cases. 

According  to  the  views  of  director  llarnisch,  as  tu  what  a 
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true  burgher  school  should  be,  the  pupils  who  have  gone  tlirough 
ihe  courses  of  this  school  are  just  fit  to  enter  one,  and  I  must 
express  my  entire  approbation  of  thus  making  the  elementary 
school  merely  a  step  in  the  general  course  of  education,  and 
one  which  leads  to  further  advance, 

The  scfiools  next  to  be  described  will  be  fonnd  to  vary  very 
considerably  in  their  arrangements  from  this  one,  forming  the 
opposite  extreme,  as  it  were,  of  the  class,  but  a  connecting  hnk 
will  be  supplied  by  the  burgher  school  of  Potsdam,  which  is  in- 
tended lo  cover  the  ground  occupied  by  both  divisions. 

DOROTILEAN  HIGHER  CITY  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  burgher  school  of  recent  establishment,  which  1 
was  recommended  to  visit  as  one  of  the  best  in  Berlin.*  The 
city  has  recently  erected  a  very  neat  and  commodious  build- 
ingt  for  il  in  the  Dorothean  quarter  of  the  town,  from  which 
the  school  takes  its  name.  The  pupils  are  admitted  at  six  year-s 
of  age,  and  may  remain  until  sixteen,  when  they  are  prepared 
to  enter  a  business  life.  If  intended  for  a  professional  career, 
they  pass  from  the  second  class  to  the  tliird  of  a  gymnasium 
or  grammar  school  at  about  fourteen.  At  present  there  is  no 
first  class,  but  this  deficiency  is  lo  be  supplied,  and  it  is  intended 
that  a  pupil  of  capacity,  who  has  passed  through  its  studies, 
shall  be  prepared  for  the  second  class  of  a  gymnasium-  In 
this  case  private  lessons  in  Greek  must  be  taken,  and  I  should 
judge  that,  when  established,  this  class  will  be  composed  only 
of  those  who  intend  to  finish  their  education  here,  so  as  to  pass 
lo  a  "real  school,"  or  lo  some  "technical  school,"  Many  pu- 
pils are  actually  prepared  here  for  entrance  into  the  third  class 
of  a  gymnasium,  and  the  courses  have  been  in  part  adapted 
to  this  purpose.  The  certificate  of  the  first  class  of  this 
school,  as  of  others  of  its  grade,  gives  the  privilege  of  claim- 
ing but  one  year  of  military  service,  and  qualifies  for  era- 


*  II  in  under  (lie  cliar^c  of  Mr.  Zinnow,  ii  inoitt  tnlclligpiit  luid  lirvutcd  Icarhcr. 
t  The  cost  of  llic  building  wu  Mated  lo  h&\e  bccix  85,000  lluilcr*,  'flS.TSO.) 
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ploymetits  in  the  government  bureaux,  which,  however,  do  not 
require,  in  general,  a  knowlcdirc  of  Latin. 

The  school*  now  consists  of  five  classes,  of  which  the  sixth 
and  fiftli,  the  lowest  two,  have  courses  of  one  year  each,  and 
the  otJicrs  of  two  yeai's.  There  is  a  head  master  and  four 
regular  teaclicrs,  besides  four  assistants  or  special  masters,  who 
are  employed  during  part  of  the  school  hours,  or  in  teaching 
particular  subjects.  In  the  lower  classes  each  master  teaches, 
in  general,  the  whole  round  of  subjects  in  which  his  class  is 
occupied.  In  the  upper  classes,  the  teachers  are  confined  to  a 
few  subjects.  The  arrangement  of  tliis  matter  is,  however,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  director,  or  head  master,  who  varies  it  as 
appears  best  for  the  interests  of  the  school.f  In  some  of  the 
classes  there  is  a  special  master  for  religious  instruction,  which, 
however,  is  not  usual  in  Prussia. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  this  school  are,  in  general, 
most  excellent,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  small 
number  of  text-lx>oks  employed.J  This  is  not  peculiar,  how- 
ever, to  this  establishment,  but  is  a  feature  in  every  good  school 
in  Germany.  The  master  is  expected  to  be  so  fully  imbued 
with  his  subject,  and  expert  in  his  art,  as  to  be  able  to  impart 
knowledge  principally  orally  lo  bis  pupils,  and  in  such  a  way 
aa  to  adapt  it  to  each  individual;  hence  books  arc  chiefly  re- 
quired for  study  at  liome,  and  individual  training  is  possible  lo 
an  extent  which  no  routine  system  with  books  would  perreiiL 

•  At  tJio  dale  of  mj  visit  in  December,  1837,  lie  school  nambored  one  hundred 
ajid  ninety-scvcu  pupils,  Tlic  fri's  wcrn  nearly  five  dollars  [ht  quarter,  but  it 
was  intended  lo  reduce  tliem  to  lens  than  four  doUars.  Should  these  at  any  time 
not  prove  adequate  to  the  siipjMirt  of  Uie  gchool,  the  city  tnutit  snpply  the  defi- 
ciency. 

t  The  masters  are  appointed  liy  the  Bobool-oommittcc,  on  the  noniinatioQ  of 
the  head  master. 

t  I  annex  the  li-it,  a«  preaenting  this  fact  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  There 
are  but  ten  text-books,  cxclufiii-G  of  those  (or  teaching  Latin,  used  in  the  six 
closaea.  Baedeckcr's  Primer,  Dietrtcrweg's  Reading  Bonk  for  Schools,  Erk'a 
School  Songs,  the  Bible,  Luther's  Catechism,  Church  Songs,  8chuljK;'s  Latin 
Grammar,  Drogtin  "Materials,"  Roqucttc's  French  Gnnimar,  Gcdicke's  Latin 
Reading  Book,  Schulzo'a  Latin  Exercises,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Florian's  Numn 
FotnpiliiM,  Ch-id's  Metamorphoses,  Dieslcrweg's  Pracliral  Arithniclir,  ZinnowV 
1>eonietrv,  nielit/.'s  Hisliiricfll  Tables. 
31 
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The  following  stalemeiits  give  the  course  «f  instruction  in 
delail.  Leaving  out  some  of  the  subjects  as  unnecessary  for 
elementary  instruction,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  very  similar 
programme  should  not  be  adopted  io  the  lower  schools,  the 
period  of  instruction  being  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  cases.* 
The  difference  between  the  iustruclion  in  a  Berlin  charity 
school  and  in  a  burgher  school  like  this,  is  at  present  very 
great  indeed. 

.RkUGIODS  I.NSTRl'CTlO.^. 

Class  V'l.    Stories  from  the  Olil  TestafnepL 

Class  V.     Stories  front  tha  New  Tcst&meq|. 

Class  IV.   Bible  History. 

Clas«  III.  Reading  and  explanation  of  setcctious  from  fhe  Scriptures. 

Class  II.    Tiie  Evidences  of  Christianity, 

The  stories  alluded  to  in  the  cour.se  of  the  sixth  and  fifth 
classes  are  the  most  remarkable  biographies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  stories  are  chiefly  narrated  by  the 
teacher,  frequently  in  the  words  used  in  the  sacred  volume; 
and  in  the  fourth  class  these  same  histories  are  read  in  the  Bible 
itself.  The  narrations  in  the  lower  classes  admit  of  various 
explanatory  remarks  and  illustrations  of  the  history,  the  na- 
tural history,  and  geography  referred  to-  The  subject  of  the 
narrative  being  thus  familiar  to  ihe  pupil,  he  is  interested  by 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  which 
otherwise  he  might  fail  to  perceive,  since  his  attention  would 
be  engaged  with  tlie  incidents  about  which  he  was  reading, 
rather  than  with  the  style.  The  study  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  more  suitable  to  the  age 
of  the  first  than  of  the  second  class. 

tilKMAN  LaNOUAOE. 

Class  VI.  Exercises  of  speech  and  thought  (inductive  exercises).  Prepant- 
tory  oiercises  in  reading  by  the  phonic  (lautir)  method,  Fluent 
reading  ofwordii  and  sentences. 

Claas  V.  The  most  import-uil  parts  of  etymology  «zplaiaed  by  rcadin;^  les- 
sons.   EIxorcis«s  of  orthography. 

*  The  expense  I  do  not  consider  a  rrasonable  objection,  tor  if  the  people  hare 
.  right  to  inatraction,  they  ahmild  bo  well  taught. 
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ClsM  rv.  Excrci«es  of  etymology.    Reading  from  a  tozt-book.    Stories  niir- 

rated  for  written  exercisea.     Ortliograpliical  czerciacJ. 
Claiw  III.  Grammatical  analysia  of  sentences. 
Class  IL  The  same  continued.  Original  written  cxcrcines  and  descriptions. 

The  exercises  of  speech  and  thought  are  admirably  con- 
dueled.  In  leaching  to  read,  the  letter-box  and  composition- 
board,  similar  to  that  whith  I  have  already  described  in  the 
chapter  on  the  schools  of  Holland,  are  iissd.  The  lowest  class 
is  divided  into  two  sections  in  receiving  this  instruction,  so  that 
each  teacher  has  not  more  thau  twenty-five  pupils  under  his 
charge.  Tlie  reading  exercises  throughout  the  course  ■will  be 
found  included  under  the  title  of  ♦♦German."  DIesterweg's 
Reading  Book  for  School*  is  used  in  the  lower  classes. 

Latm  Langdage. 

Class  rv.  Repilar  verb*  and  other  parts  of  speech.  Transktion  of  Gedicke'i 

Reading  fiook. 
Class  III.  Constructions  varying  from  the  German.     More  difficult  ports  of 

Geilicke's  Reading  Buok.     Cornelius  Ncpos. 
ClaM  IL   Irregular  parte  of  ctymolog;y.    Syntni.    Special  reference  to  ths 

diiTcTcnccs  from  the  German,     Ovid. 

Although  the  Latin  is  begun  with  the  fourth  class,  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  it  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time 
of  each  week,  and  as  far  as  mental  culture  is  concerned  to 
those  who  leave  ofT  this  study  at  fourteen,  I  cannot  say  that 
observation  indicated  its  utility.  On  the  contrary,  an  imperfect 
knowledge  is  acquired,  which  can  produce  no  good  effect. 

Fkench  Langoaok.  ,  . 

Class  V.  EzareiMS  in  reading-  and  translating  small  sentences. 
Class  IV.  Auxiliary  and  regular  verbs.    Exercises  on  simple  sentences. 
Oms  IIL  Irregular  verba  and  rules  on  the  use  of  pronouns.     Numa  Pom- 

piljos  tiogiin. 
Class  II.  More  diiGcull  parts  of  the  French  Grammar.    Numa  Pompilius 
completed. 

Akithhktic. 

Class  VI,  The  four  ground  rules,  with  numbers  up  to  one  thousand. 
Class  V.  Donominalc  number*  and  preparatory  exercise*  in  iraclions. 
Class  IV.  Frsctions. 
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Class  111.  f  rai>orlioiiH,  witli  tlieir  applications. 

Closft  11.  Eleiueulii  of  Algebra,  Involution,  ajid  Evolution. 

The  course  of  arithmetic,  as  taught  in  the  seminary  school, 
of  wliich  I  shall  next  give  an  account,  is,  I  think,  better 
arranged  than  this, 

GlOaiETBT. 

Class  V.  Regfnlor  figures,  &.c.  from  the  Elements  of  Geometrj. 
Class  IV.  Lines,  angles,  und  triangles. 

Class  III.  Circles  Qntl  polygons.    Mensuration  of  plane  figures. 
Class  II.  SimikriLjr  of  fi^urei>,  &.C. 

The  geometry  is  here  introduced  earlier  tlian  in  the  semi- 
nary school,  and,  in  general,  the  studies  of  the  fifth  class  appear 
to  me  rather  too  much  diversified  for  their  age. 

Natdi*!.  Histori'. 

Class  IV.  Domestic  animals. 

Class  III.  Viviparous  attimals. 

Class  II.  Birds  and  fishes,  LHustrated  by  a  small  collection. 

Physics  is  also  taught  in  the  second  class,  so  far  as  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  the  generat  properties  of  bodies. 

GKOOHAritT. 

Class  V.  Knowledge  of  home.   The  district.   Tlio  prwiiiec.   The  kinfidom. 

Class  IV.  General  geography. 

Class  111.  Principnl  countries  of  Europe. 

Class  II.  Europe  more  in  particular. 

The  knowledge  of  home  includes  an  account  of  its  \>. 
its  monuments,  distinguished  men,  &c..     The  course  follows, 
in  general,  ihe  plan  already  so  often  spoken  of,  and  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  schools  of  Halle  and  Haarlem. 

HlDTORT. 

('lass  IV.  A  genera]  view  of  the  more  important  historical  events,  with  the 

study  of  particular  ones  in  detail. 
Class  III.  Ancient  history. 
Class  II.  Modern  history,  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

The  general  history  is  rather  a  series  of  biographical  sketches 
than  a  regular  narration  of  events,  and  serves  well  as  an  intro- 
duction to  systematic  historical  studies. 
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WmTiJio. 

Class  VI.  Preparatory  exercises  In  llie  lowci  dirisioa.     Letters  ind  words 

vn  Uic  upper. 
ClaBa  V.  Single  letters  and  smnJ)  sentences. 
ClaM  IV.  Writing  from  copy^slips. 
Class  III.  Writing,  wilb  special  reference  to  orthography. 

The  elements  of  writing  are  taught  according  to  Pestalozzi's 
method,  the  upper  and  lower  liinils  of  the  letters  being  given 
by  horizontal,  aiad  the  slope  by  inclined  lines.  In  regard  to  this 
branch  it  may  be  remarked,  that  very  few  schools  which  I 
visited  did  not  present  a  satisfactory  proficiency. 

DftAWINO. 

ChuM  VI.  Preparatory  cTercises.     Regular  figures. 

dass  y.  Drawing  of  bodies  in  elevation. 

Cliua  IV.  Solids  bounded  by  plane  figures  and  straight  lines. 

OoM  III.  Solids  bounded  by  plane  Sgiircs  and  strciiglit  liDes,  with  shadows. 

CluB  n,  Solids  bounded  by  curved  surfaces. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  lliat  devised  by  Mr.  P.  Schmidt, 
which  I  shall  describe  more  particularly  when  speaking  of 
one  of  the  so  called  "real  schools"  of  Berlin,  where  he  is 
teacher. 

SiiTQiirG  is  taught  by  ear  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  by 
note  in  the  upper.  The  execution  by  the  second  class,  which  I 
heard,  was  excellent    They  sing  in  parts,  and  by  note. 

The  following  table  shows  the  time  devoted,  in  school,  during 
the  week  by  each  class  to  the  several  subjects  of  instruction: — 
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^^^B         Arrangement  of  the  brancliea  of  instruction  at  the  Dorolhe»n  Higher  Cfty'^  *^^ 

Scliool. 

^ 

^^H 

SUBJECI'S  OF  STUDY. 

BOITIta    RK   WEEK, 

]^ 

i 

i 

in 

J 

K 

1 

Religious  inslmction,     ... 

3 

2 

9 

2 

4 

IB 

GeTDiiui  Language,    .... 

4 

3 

5 

8 

10« 

42 

^^^^^^ 

Latin, 

^ 

6 

4 

30 

FrencI '   - 

4 

4 

4 

9 

26 

Aritlimetic, 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

26 

mm 

^t 

Geometry, 

3 

2 

2 

2 

14 

1 

Natural  History,  .     .     -     .    • 

4+ 

2 

3 

16 

4 

Geography,       ...... 

2 

a 

2 

It 

13 

History, 

a 

3 

2 

n 

13 

■M 

Writing, 

2 

a 

4 

4 

16 

M 

Drawing,     -    - 

2 

a 

2 

fi 

it 

16 

1 

Singing, 

Total, 

a 

2 

2 

» 

a 

16 

1 

33     32 

32 

28 

30 

■  ^  A 

^M              The  three  higher  classes  have,  as  sho'wn  by  the  table  just 

^M          given,  six  hours  of  recitation  every  day  except  Wednesday 

^^^            *  Six  hoars  of  the  instruction,  ealkd  "Gcrmkii,"  ere  devoted  in  the  Bixtli  cIbm 

^m"^          to  Ie«mio^  to  read,  aod  four  to  "ExcrciscH  of  apetch  and  thought."                     ^^taH 

^^  .               t  Two  hours  of  Lliis  instruction  is  given  to  pbysica.                                           ^H^l 

^^                T  In  the  fifth  claw,  goo^nphy  and  history  on  conibiaed  under  the  title  of  ^^V 

^B            "Knowledge  of  home."                                                                                                     ^ 

^^f                4  This  onliimn  is  obtained  by  doubling  the  numtxra  in  thoae  danieii  of  irhicli 

^^^^       the  coume  is  for  two  years,  and  adding  f.hc  numben  fiir  llir  other  tilaxac*. 

B                                           4 

^^L    ^«'' 

^B*  -^ " 
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and  Saturday,  which  are  half-liolidays,  and  on  which  they  have 
but  four  hourg.  The  lowest  class  has  but  five  hours  for  four 
days  in  the  week,  and  three  the  other  two.  The  increase  of 
schoi>l  hours  in  the  upper  classes  is  manifestly  a  proper  arrange- 
ment. 

This  distribution  of  time  assigns  to  language,  including  Ger- 
man, Lalin,  and  French,  ninely-eighl  hours;  to  sciences  and  the 
kindred  branches,  namely,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  his- 
tory, geography,  and  history,  eighty-two;  to  the  branches  which 
specially  educate  a  j)art  of  the  senses,  while  lliey  have  import- 
ant applications  in  efter  life,  as  writing,  drawing,  and  singing, 
forty-eight  hours,  and  to  morals  and  religion,  eighteen  hours. 
Similar  tabular  statements  will  be  furnished  for  the  other  schools 
of  this  class,  by  which  numerical  comparisons  may  be  insti- 
tuted. 


SEMINARY  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

This  is  a  burgher  or  middle  school,  founded  in  193i},  and 
attached  to  the  Teacher's  Sctniaary  of  Berlin,*  taking  its 
came  from  this  connexion.  The  school  is  for  boys  only,  and, 
like  other  higher  burgher  schools,  it  serves  to  prepare  for  the 
the  third  class  of  a  gynmasjuin,  as  well  as  for  entrance  into  active 
life.  The  same  teachers  give  instruction  in  this  school  and  ta 
the  seminary,  being  assisted  hero  hy  the  pupils  of  the  seminary, 
to  whom  this  serves  as  a  school  of  practice.  There  arc  four 
regular  teachers,  besides  the  director,  and  also  masters  for 
drawing  and  singing.' 

The  pupils  arc  admif'"''  k  oarly  as  five  and  six  years  of  age. 
The  time  ofi^'car  fur  admission  is  Easter.     There  are 

six  classes  iatiic  |cJioui,  the  lower  four  of  which  each  retain 
U»e  pupil,  if  industrious  and  intelligent,  a  year,  and  the  two 
upper,  each  two  years.    The  whole  course  thus  lasts  eight 
k"  years.    Fifteen  is,  however,  the  usual  age  at  which  those  who 
•    do  not  pass  to  the  gymnasium  leave  the  school.     The  average 
number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is  lltirty.f 
'  '  _  '    •    •  • 

I      *  'Of  wliicl^^  Dr.  Dieslcfwcg  w  director.  ' 

..t.Tiw  school  fre;  /or  (lir  fuiir.Aiwer  ctsHcs  ore  Uire«  dolltrt  Biid  levenl^-five 
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Every  moBth  there  is  a  private  examination,  in  presence  of 
all  the  teachers,  at  wfiicti  the  parents  may  attend.  Every 
three  months  the  pupil  receives  a  note  of  progress  and  conduct, 
lo  be  handed  to  hi:S  parents.  Formerly  a  printed  circular  was 
sent,  containing  inlbrmation  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  from 
the  account  kept  of  recitations  and  conduct.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  much  more  effectual  to  give  a  written  statenocnt  of 
the  character  of  the  pupil,  derived  from  the  school  journal,  in- 
asmuch as  it  insures  inore  certainly  the  attention  of  parents. 
At  Easier  a  public  examination  is  held,  and  those  who  have 
made  a  proper  proficiency  in  their  studies  are  passed  to  a 
higher  class. 

Arrangements  exist  by  which  those  pupils  whoso  parents  de- 
sire it,  may  study  under  the  superintendence  of  a  teacher,* 
during  (he  time  considered  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
the  lessons  of  their  class.  The  following  division  of  the  studies 
of  the  school  is  made  by  the  director. 

1.  REXiGioug  Instrfction.  Bible  history.  History  of  the  ChoTch  and  of  tli» 
Reformalion.     Protestmt  Catechism. 

9.  Lanquages.  (n)  German.  Fluency  in  reading,  and  readiness  in  answering 
qaestions.  Capability  of  writing  an  exercise  upon  an  ordinary  subject.  Gratn- 
mar  of  the  Inii^iage.  (6)  Latiin.  Orthography,  etymology,  and  the  elcnienta  of 
ayntiLX.  Translation  of  an  cosy  Latin  aullior  (CorneliuB  Nepos)  into  Gcrmun,  or 
of  an  easy  German  author  into  Latin,  (c)  French.  Knowledge  of  Uic  grammar. 
Facility  in  the  trnnshtion  of  ciuy  authors,  and  in  writing  compositions. 

3.  ScTKNCEB.  (a)  Arilhractic  Mental  and  written.  Positive  and  negatire 
qaantitiefl.  Involution  and  evolution,  (ft)  Geometry.  Piano  geometry,  with 
practical  applications,  (c)  Natural  history.  Knowledge  of  the  most  important 
minerala  and  plants  of  tlio  neighbourhood.  General  oullino  of  loology  and 
anthropology,  (rf)  Gfeography,  pliyeicat  and  mntficmatical.  (e)  History.  Oat- 
lines  of  utiiversal  Iiistory.     History  of  the  cnunlry, 

4i  Mechaxical  AoatTiREMCNTS.  (a)  Reading.  (6)  A  good  handwriting. 
(e)  Draughts  of  modek,  furniture,  Sec.    (rf)  Singing. 

It  will  be  found,  subsequently,  that  I  have  taken  reading  out 


cents  per  qaartor,  and  for  the  two  higher  classes  (bur  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
quarter,  besides  a  charge  of  one  dollar  Iwetvo  and  a-lidf  cents  for  fuel  during 
the  winter. 

*  The  fee  for  private  utiidy  i«  four  dollars  and  fifty  ceiilx  per  ijuartcr. 
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of  this  class,  and  placed  it  beside  the  German  language,  to 
which  it  is  subsidiary,  and  where  it  is  classed  in  the  preceding 
school. 

hi  regard  to  the  methods  of  carrying  out  this  course,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  laid  down,*  and  after  carefully  visiting  the 
schoolj  I  can  testify  that  they  are  fully  observed.  Indeed,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  which  I  saw,  from 
the  liveliness  and  activity  which  prevails  in  its  classes. 

The  principle  of  induction  is  used,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
all  branches:  thus,  in  the  earlier  exercises,  an  object  is  presented 
to  the  pupil,  who  is  led  to  notice  its  peculiarities,  and  to  express 
his  conceptions  of  them.  He  passes  from  objects  which  are 
known,  and  even  familiar,  to  the  unknown.  Unknown  objects 
are  illustrated,  if  possible,  by  models,  and  the  names  of  the  parts 
are  taught,  and  their  uses  or  properties  examined.  The  pupil 
proceeds  first  from  particulars  to  generals.  Subsequently,  the 
order  is  reversed.  He  is  made  to  understand  whatever  he  is 
required  to  remember^  to  find  out  for  himself,  if  possible,  rather 
than  to  be  taught  directly. 

Historical  and  similar  subjects  are  taught  by  lecture,  min- 
gled with  questions.  The  pupil  is  led  to  express  himself 
readily  and  correctly;  the  teacher  speaks  no  more,  therefore, 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  explanation,  or  to  induce 
suitable  answers.  Self-exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  con- 
stantly encouraged.  He  is  taught  to  observe  whatever  is  inter- 
esting. Imitation  of  what  is  seen,  and  repetition  of  what  is 
heard,  lead  to  original  thought.  This,  however,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected only  from  pupils  of  talent,  and  hence  the  teacher  must 
be  satisfied  to  allow  some  to  learn  what  others  have  found 
out.  The  common  mistakes  of  overburtheuing  the  mind  with 
positive  knowledge,  and  of  too  much  system  in  teaching,  are 

*  I  give  mercty  on  abstract  oT  de  views  of  Dr.  Diexlerwc^,  aa  suitnl  to  iJic 
limita  of  my  Re[>ort.  Dr.  Dioatorwcg  is  one  of  the  most  cnliglitcned  iinLCtical 
teachers  of  Germiiny.  Hu  was  formerly  director  of  the  normal!  achool  at  Mocre, 
in  the  RhcnlHh  provinces,  and  was  tr&nsfcrrod  from  tliat  post  (o  the  Boiniiiary 
at  Berlin.  He  ia  the  editor  of  the  Pedagogical  JourniJ,  tlic  flliinc  sheele  for 
education  and  instraction.  (Rheinijche  BUtKer  f^r  Orziehung  und  Untcrrichl,) 
32 
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to  be  avoided,  as  both  are  injurious  to  mental  development. 
The  teacher  must  be  able  to  make  his  subject  inferesling,  and, 
therefore,  should  kno%v  how  to  communicate  it  without  a  book, 
and  to  elicit  the  knowledge  of  his  pupil  by  proper  questions. 
It  is  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupil  which  will  determine  the 
measure  of  his  success  in  after  life ;  and  hence  this  activity, 
rather  than  positive  knowledge,  should  be  looked  to  as  the 
object  of  the  instruction  at  school. 

In  regard  to  this  last  named  principle,  although  I  consider  it 
applicable,  in  a  great  degree,  in  elementary  education,  yet  it 
appears  to  me  that  exception  must  be  made  of  the  cases  of  pu- 
pils who  intend  to  enter  active  life  on  leaving  the  school,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  the  knowledge  which  they  will  have  imme- 
diate occasion  to  use,  should  be  imparted,  to  render  their  edu- 
cation effective.  In  general,  where  the  mind  may  be  cultivated 
by  different  studies,  choice  should  be  made  of  those  most  likely 
to  be  applied  by  the  individual  in  his  future  career,  especially 
if  his  education  is  necessarily  to  terminate  before  he  can  have 
time  to  master  the  complete  circle. 

1  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  studies,  following  it  by  such  remarks  as  to  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  particular  branches  as  may  appear  necessary, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  the  courses  with  those  of  the  Doro- 
thean  school. 

REUOtocB  Instruction, 

CI1LB8  VL  Four  hours  pet  week.    Nurration  by  tJio  teacher  ofstories  {torn 

the  Old  Testament,  in  tlic  words  oftlic  Bible,  repeated  by  the 

papils.     Basy  vcrsea  learned  by  hcarL 
CIbm  V.  Four  hours.    Stories  from  (ho  goepcb,  except  the  latter  portion  of 

the  Life  ofClirist,    Church  songs  and  Bible  verses  learned. 
Claw  IV.  Three  hours.    The  Old  Testaincnl  in  11  more  connected  form. 

The  moral  oftlic  history  is  irapiesBcd  upon  the  children.    The 

Ten  Cominandmeiits  and  church  6ong«  committed  to  memory. 
OUh  III.  Two  hours.     The  life  and  doctrines  of  Christ,  to  tlie  period  of  hia 

imprisonment.    Church  history.     Four   weeks  nrc  set  apart 

lor  learning  the  geography  of  Palestine. 
Glass  II.  Two  hoars.    Tiie  Protestant  Catcchiiim  committed  to  memory 

and  explained.    Cjturch  sougs  uid  vcrscii  coinmitlcd. 
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Claw  L  Two  boars.  A  compcndiDm  of  the  history  of  the  Ckriatiui  Church, 
particularly  after  the  ApostoLic  o^e.  flistory  of  the  Reformiition. 
Review  of  the  IlibLc.  Conuqitting  to  memory  psalms  and 
hymns,  coQtinaed . 

GntKAN  LAmVAGI. 

Class  VL  Four  hours.  Ezercisca  of  speech.  Stories  narrated  to  the  chil- 
dren and  repeated  liy  tiicm.  After  learning'  to  write,  these 
stories  aic  written  upon  the  slate. 

Clua  V.  Four  hours.    Exercises  in  orthography.    Etymology  begun. 

CIbm  IV.  Four  hours.  E.^crcisea  in  orthography  and  style.  Every  week  a 
short  composition  is  written  on  some  subject  which  has  be«n 
nnrrated. 

Class  ni.  Grammar  continued. 

Class  11.  Four  hours.  Original  compositions,  which  are  corrected  during 
the  recitation.     Syntax  commenced. 

Class  I.  Tlirec  hours.  Compositions  on  historical  subjects.  Essays  written 
Dt  home  and  corrected  in  the  class-room.    Syntax  continued. 

Latin  Lanquacfl 

Class  IV.  Three  hours.  Declensions  of  nouns,  adjcctiTes,  and  pronouns 
learned.  Examples  Icox-ncd  by  heart,  and  others  written  as  an 
exercise  at  home.     Auxiliary  vcrljs  conjugated. 

Claaa  III.  Four  hours.  Comparison  of  adjectives.  Regular  verba  conju- 
gated. 

Class  II.  Four  hours.  Irregular  verbs.  Syntax  begiui.  Translation  from 
Latin  into  German. 

Claaa  I.  Six  hours.  Grammar  continued.  Written  exercises  at  home  and 
in  the  cloes.  Every  four  weeks  an  extempore  exercise  is  written, 
which  the  teachers  correct  out  of  school  hours.  Cornelius 
Nepos  read  and  Construed. 

FaKNCH  Lanodaok. 

Claaa  in.  Tlireo  hours.    Exercises  in  reading.    Elements  of  grammar. 

Words  learned  by  heart.    Easy  exercises  written  at  home  and 

in  school  hours. 
Claaa  II.    Four  hours.     Re-gular   and  irregular  verbs  learned.    Syntax. 

Translations  from  French  into  German.    Words  learned  by 

rote. 
Claaa  I.  Four  hours.     Written  exercises  of  iocxeosed  difficulty.     Tables 

dictated  and  leumod  by  heart    Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  read. 

AatTHMSTIC. 

Class  VI.  Four  hours.  Practical  Arithmetic.  The  fundamental  operations 
taught  with  aumbcis  fiom  one  to  one  Initidrcd;  Qrst  mentally, 
then  with  btock«,  and  aftcrwnrds  willi  figure*.  Rxfrciw-i  pir 
pnred  at  home  (wire  i  woeU. 
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CloM  V.  Foiw  hooTs.  The  font  grcnind  rnlea  continued,  with  nnmberB  as 
high  as  one  lliousand.  Exercises  in  reading  and  writing  large 
numbers.  Mental  aritlimelic  capeciidly  practised.  Addition 
and  subtraction  of  abstract  numbers. 

ClsM  IV.  Four  hour*.  Addition  and  aubtra-ction  revised.  Multiplication 
and  diviaioa  of  abstract  nuinben.  Weights  and  mc&sares 
explained. 

Class  IIL  Four  honrs,    The  four  ground  rtilea,.  with  fracliona. 

Class  II,  Three  hours.    Hevision  of  tbo  above.     Rule  of  three. 

Class  I.  Three  hours.  In  tlic  first  jear  practical  aritlimetic  finished.  Pro- 
portions and  decimal  iractions.  Elements  of  algebra.  Mental 
algebra. 

doMXTIT. 

CIbm  rV.  Two  hours.  The  essential  preparatory  exercises  in  form,  in  con- 
nexion with  drawing.    Rudiments  explained. 

Claas  III.  Two  hoars.  Practice  in  the  position  of  points,  drawing  of  tines, 
angles,  plane  figures,  rcprcsentadona  of  solids. 

Oua  II.  Two  hours.  Elements  of  geometry  proper,  the  point,  line,  angles, 
triangles,  and  measures  of  straight  lines,  surfaces,  and  con- 
tents. 

Class  L  Two  liouTB.  Plane  geometry  completed,  willi  practical  exercises. 
Every  alternate  six  monlhs  lessons  in  physics  are  given. 

NiTU»AL  History. 

Class  II.  Two  hoQTS.     In  the  sammcr  term,  study  of  certain  classes  of 
plants.    In  the  winter  term,  of  animals.    The  subject  is  illos- 
trated  by  drawings. 
Class  I.  Two  hours.    Systematic  botany  during  the  winter  term,  and  zool- 
ogy and  mineralogy  during  the  winter. 

GioaiAPHV. 

Class  III.  Two  boars.  Knowledge  of  home.  Berlin  and  its  cnviFonB.  Re- 
gency of  Potsdam,  province  of  Brandenburg.  Necessary 
technical  terms  explaJDed,  as  horizontal,  vertical,  Stc 

dim  II.  Two  hours.    Geography  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 

Glut  L  Two  hoars.  General  geography,  particularly  Europe  and  America. 
Asia  more  generally.    Africa  and  Australia  very  briefly. 


HisToar. 
Class  II 


Two  hours.  View  of  onifersol  history,  biographical  rather  than 
chronolcgicoL 
Class  L  Two  hours.  First  year  universal  history  completed.  Second  year 
the  history  of  Germany,  and  particularly  of  Prussia.  Hie 
most  important  inventions  and  discoveries  are  noticed  in  eoB- 
nexion  with  the  history  of  these  countries. 
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RUDIMO. 

CUss  VI.  Seven  hours.     Roadinj;  liy  the  phonic  fliut''')  method.     Analysis 

of  words  in  regard  to  division  into  By[lB.blc«  and  Bounda. 
Clasa  V.  Seven  hotin.    Mediiuucal  readiog'  continued,  but  with  reference  to 

ttie  meaning  of  tbe  words.    TLe  pupils  aro  examined  upon 

words,  sentence!),  ajid  pamgraphs. 
ClusB  IV.  Four  hours.     Eiplanalory  reading  continued.    Accentuation.    No 

piece  is  allowed  to  be  read  without  its  being  understood. 
Ctass  IIL  Two  hours.     Rythmical  reading  begun.     Intcreoting  portions  of 

tlio  niattur  read,  narrated  by  tJio  pupils  in  their  own  woida. 
Class  II.  Two  hours.     Rythmical  reading  continued. 
Clam  I.  Two  hours,    Reading  of  bohib  of  the  GcTman  classics.    Anolysia 

of  tbe  subject  retuL 

WmTiiro. 

Class  VI,  Five  hoars.  Introductory  exercises  of  drawing  upon  the  slato. 
Copying  the  small  letters  from  the  black-board.  Writing  on 
paper.  Capital  letters.  Written  exercises  at  home  twice  a 
week. 

Class  V,  Tive  hours.  Writing  of  German  characters  continued.  Roman 
letters  begun.  Copying  from  a  book  at  home,  ivitli  special  re- 
ference to  orthogrnptiy. 

Class  IV.  Four  hours.  Writing  in  German  and  Roman  characters  con. 
Itnued.  Two  hours  copying  from  copy-slips.  Two  boors 
writing  from  dictation. 

Class  III.  Three  hours.  Exercises  of  Class  IV.  continued.  FupLls  who 
write  well  ore  allowed  to  write  without  lines.  Writing  without 
copies,  according  to  progress. 

Class  II.  Two  hours.  Elxercisea  continued.  Most  of  tlie  pupils  write 
without  lines  or  by  directing  points  merely. 

Class  I.  The  written  exercises  in  other  deportraeota  arc  examined,  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  tbe  handwriting.  No  special  lessons  are 
ginnL 

Dkawutg. 

Class  rV.  Two  hours.    Drawing  straight  lines  in  various  directions  and  of 

various  lengths.     Making  definite  angles.    Drawing  triangles, 

squares,  and  other  rectilinear  figures. 
Class  III.  Two  hours.    Drawing  ofcircles  and  ovals. 
Clasa  II.  Two  hours.    Drawing  of  bodies  bounded  by  planes  and  straight 

ILncB  in  perspective.    Drawing  of  curves. 
Class  I.  Ehawing  from  natuiaj  objects,  from  plaster  casts,  and  models. 

StNOtNO. 

CkM  IV,  Two  hours  soffice  to  learn  fifteen  or  twenty  aongs,  of  one  or  two 
versea,  by  note,  and  some  ten  choral  Rongs, 


Cltaa  IIL  Two  hours,    fkmga  with  two  paxla  continued.    Chorals  with  one 

voice. 
Class  It.  Two  hours.     Songa  with  two  or  tiircc  voices  continued, 
CloiM  I.  Two  houra.    Songn  and  chorola  with  tliree  or  four  purls. 

Once  during  (he  mortiing  there  is  an  interval  for  recreation 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  school,  and  the  pupils  are  directed  in 
iheir  exercises  of  marching  and  counter-marching,  and  the  like, 
by  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  course  marked  out  in  the  foregoing  programme,  as  far 
as  it  extends,  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  educate  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as  the  senses;  to  give  mental 
vigour,  while  it  furnishes  information  useful  to  the  pupil  in  after 
life. 

There  are  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  religious  instruction, 
even  as  intended  for  Protestants,  which  may  be  remarked  in  the 
fifth  and  third  classes,  the  object  of  which  I  do  not  understand. 
In  other  respects,  when  sectarian  instruction  may  be  given,  as 
in  this  school,  where  all  the  pupils  are  of  one  denomination,  the 
course  appears  to  be  good.  The  manner  of  communicating 
the  instruction  by  conversation  and  lectures,  used  in  both  this 
and  the  Dorothea n  school,  renders  it  \ery  effective.  There 
arc  in  all  the  classes,  taken  together,  twenty-two  hours  per 
■week  devoted  to  religious  instruction  here,  and  eighteen  in  the 
other,  but  the  programme  does  not  show  a  gain  in  the  amount 
of  knowledge  communicated. 

The  course  in  the  mother  tongue  is  fully  explained  in  the 
programme,  and  is  well  adapted  to  produce  fluency  and  accu- 
racy of  expression  in  conversation  and  writing.  Both  this  and 
the  foregoing  course  extend,  as  they  should,  through  all  the 
classes. 

The  Latin  language  is  introduced  with  a  view  to  prepara- 
tion for  a  gymnasium,  to  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history, 
the  business  of  the  chemist  and  druggist,  and  perhaps,  to  use 
the  language  of  an  accomplished  teacher  in  one  of  the  higher 
town  schools,  "  because  such  always  has  been  the  custom.*'  I 
would  give  the  preference  to  the  course  of  this  school  over 
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that  of  the  other,  considering  the  time  of  twenty-seven  hours 
devoted  to  it  more  appropriate  than  of  (hirty,  as  in  the  other. 

The  French,  besides  combining  with  the  German  and  Latin  to 
give  the  due  proportion  of  intellectual  culture  from  language,  is 
introductory  to  the  courses  in  the  real  schools,  which  are  pa- 
rallel with  the  gymnasia,  and  prepare  for  the  polytechnic  or 
other  special  schools,  as  the  latter  do  for  the  university.  It  is 
practically  useful,  too,  to  the  shopkeeper  and  tradesman  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  was,  probably,  formerly  more  so  than 
at  present.  The  Latin  language  is  begun  in  the  fourth  class,  or 
at  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  French  language  in  the  third 
class,  but  neither  occupy  more  tlian  three  hours  a  week,  until 
a  year  afterwards.  These  languages  occupy  fifty-six  hours  in 
the  Dorolhean  school,  and  forty-seven  in  this,  per  week,  during 
the  entire  period  through  which  they  are  taught. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  foundation  laid  for  arithmetic 
The  pupils:  are  engaged  a  year  in  practical  arithmetic  before 
they  are  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  abstract  numbers.  Ha- 
bits of  thought  are  given  by  simple  exercises  in  mental  arith- 
metic. The  eye  is  enlisted  to  aid  the  mind  by  computing  with 
cubes,  according  to  the  method  already  described  in  the  schools 
of  Holland.  Written  arithmetic  relieves  the  mental  exertion, 
aids  the  memory,  and  trains  the  hand.  The  course  is  then  car- 
ried on,  combining  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  and  reaching 
algebra,  which  is  also,  in  part,  taught  mentally.  The  text- 
book of  arithmetic  is  a  very  useful  treatise,  by  Dr.  Diestcrwcg 
and  Mr.  Heuser.*  I  liked  the  course  in  this  scliool  altogether 
better  than  that  in  the  other,  where,  however,  in  tiie  older 
classes,  the  same  text-book  is  used. 

The  course  of  geometry  begins  with  ideas  of  form,  in  con- 
nexion with  drawing,  accordirjg  to  Peslalozzi's  method,  wliicli 
it  follows  in  general.  It  is  thus  a  powerful  means  of  stinmiat- 
ing  the  mind,  and,  though  the  lime  occupied  is  greater  than  if 
the  subject  were  taught  in  ihc  ordinary  way,  the  results  arc 
much  more  satisfactory.    If  there  is  latent  mathematical  talent 
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in  a  pupil,  his  powers  of  invention  cannot  fail  lo  be  drawn  out 
by  ibis  method. 

Natural  Jiistory  is  not  left  to  incidental  instruction,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  reading-book,  but  is  directly  taught  in  the  last  two 
years-  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  fruits  of  this 
instruction  in  the  seminary  school  itself,  but  the  pupils  of  the 
seminary  were  pursuing  the  subject  with  zeal.  In  comparing 
this  course  witli  that  of  the  other  school,  I  ihink  it  preferable, 
except  in  the  omission,  at  the  beginning,  of  an  account  of  the 
domestic  animals.  There  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  great  improve- 
ments in  teaching  this  branch  at  a  future  day.  At  present,  the 
plan  is  hardly  formed,  and  ihe  collections  for  illustration,  where 
they  exist  at  all,  are,  in  general,  quite  small.  There  is,  besides, 
a  tendency  to  make  the  course  too  strictly  scientific. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  geography  is  that  already  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  school  at  Haarlem  and  at  Halle.  It  is 
begun  in  the  third  class,  or  at  nine  years  of  age,  with  a  de- 
scription of  home.  History,  which  in  its  elements  is  combined 
with  geography,  takes  a  separate  place  in  the  second  class. 
The  practice  of  giving  biographical  sketches  instead  of  mere 
chronological  details,  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  The 
pupil  learns  with  interest  the  events  of  the  lives  of  men  who 
have  made  an  impression  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived: 
these  events  form  an  outline  which  is  easily  fixed  in  the  mind, 
and  may  subsequently  be  filled  up  in  detail.  Again,  the  discus- 
sions of  inventions  and  discoveries  in  art  or  science  afford  re- 
lief from  the  descriptions  of  battles  and  revolutions,  and  serve 
to  show  the  influence  of  genius  exerted  in  civil  life. 

The  phonic  method  of  teaching  to  read,  wants  only  the  use 
of  words  having  a  meaning,  as  in  Mr.  Wood's  system,  to  be 
nearly  perfect  No  reading  is  allowed,  however,  without  under- 
standing not  only  the  words,  but  their  connexion,  and  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  the  sentences.  The  habit  of  thus  giving  paraphrases 
of  subjects,  leads  to  facility  of  expression,  and  by  combining 
this  with  copying  from  good  models,  a  correct  style  is  formed. 
The  course  of  reading  of  the  highest  class,  includes  selections 
from  the  German  classics,     introductory  exercises  in  drawing 
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precede  the  instruction  in  writing ;  these  might,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  much  furtlier  extended  with  advantage.*  A  good  handwri- 
ting is  produced  by  the  succession  of  exercises  described  in  the 
programme.  The  course  of  drawing,  which  is  commenced  as 
a  distinct  branch  in  the  fourth  class,  is  intended  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  sketch  correctly,  and  with  facility,  such  objects  of 
furniture,  machinery,  &c.,  as  he  may  have  occasion  to  repre- 
sent in  his  occupations  in  after  life.  The  addition  of  two  hours 
of  drawing  in  the  fifth  class,  as  in  the  Dorothean  school,  would 
seem  to  me  not  to  overburthcn  the  class  with  work,  while  it 
would  add  materially  to  their  proficiency  in  this  useful  branch. 

Singing  is  successfully  taught,  and  by  note.  It  is  considered 
an  indispensable  branch  of  instruction,  and  all  my  convictions 
are  in  its  favour,  whether  as  a  means  of  developing  moral 
sentiment,  or  of  physical  education.  Singing  by  ear  might, 
however,  very  well  begin  in  the  lower  classes,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  might  be 
increased  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  in  tfie  lowest,  and 
twenty-eight  in  the  fifth  class.  This  would  make  the  number 
of  hours  for  these  classes  the  same  as  in  the  Dorothean  school. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  difTercnt  studies  will  appear  better 
by  the  annexed  table.  In  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  in- 
serted in  the  heading  of  the  columns,  it  is  (o  be  understood 
that  they  are  those  of  intelligent  and  industrious  boys,  entering 
at  six  years,  and  going  regularly  through  the  classes.  As  in 
the  former  tables,  the  subjects  of  instruction  arc  placed  in  the 
first  column,  the  number  of  hours  per  week  occupied  by  the 
several  classes  in  the  following  ones,  and  the  total  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  each  subject,  while  in  the  school,  in  tlie  last 
column.  In  forming  this  total,  the  number  of  hours  occupicil 
by  the  four  lower  classes,  the  course  in  each  of  which  is  of  one 
year,  is  reckoned  once;  and  the  number  of  hours  of  llie  two 
upper  classes,  each  course  occupying  two  years,  vj  doubled 

•  As  lias  been  done  Tor  the  elcrocntu  of  nn  Engtiah  h&tHJ,  by  our  coimlrj^man, 
Mr,  Rembrandt  Pealo,  in  his  JidmirablB  Syalcni  of  Clrnphtcs.     The  forms  of  the 
(icrman  lelters  would  rcfjuifc  a.  diffcietil  system. 
33 
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TaUe  of  distribatioD  of  time  in  the  Royal  Seminary  School  of  Berlin. 
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cannot  be  estimated  by  the  time  devoted  to  them;  the  intrinsic 
difficulties  of  acquisition,  the  different  periods  of  the  course  at 
which  they  are  introduced,  and  various  other  causes,  prevent 
comparisons  of  this  sort.  Not  only  so,  but  the  time  occupied  in 
the  same  subjects  in  different  schools,  which  might  be  thought  to 
afford  an  accurate  test  of  comparative  progress  in  them,  can- 
not, in  reality,  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  without  at  the 
same  time  carefully  studying  the  programmes,  to  ascertain  how 
the  time  is  applied  in  each  class,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
distributed  among  the  several  classes.  The  two  higher  city 
schools  just  described,  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  l>orolhean  school  is 
the  stronger  in  language,  and  the  seminary  school  in  science. 
Such  is  the  general  reputation  of  tlio  two,  and  such  is  the  tone 
which  the  director  of  each  would  be  likely  to  give  to  the  school 
under  his  charge.  The  impression  which  I  derived  from  visit- 
ing the  two  establishments  was  to  the  same  effect.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  language  in  all  the  classes 
of  the  two  schools  is,  however,  ninety-eight  for  the  fust,  and  one 
hundred  and  five  for  the  second,  and  to  science,  eighty-two  for 
the  former  and  sixty-four  for  the  latter;  leading,  in  both  cases, 
to  the  reverse  of  the  conclusion  just  stated.  If  differences  in 
the  arrangement  of  studies,  in  the  power  of  the  teachers,  in  the 
methods  and  implements  of  instruction,  and  even  in  tiie  pupils 
themselves,  may  lead  to  such  results,  small  differences  in  llie 
proportion  of  time  allotted  to  different  brandies  should  not, 
without  carefully  checking  tlicir  resuhs  by  other  comparisons, 
be  assumed  to  indicate  corresponding  differences  in  the  value 
of  the  courses. 

In  following  the  course  of  studies  of  these  two  schools,  it 
will  be  seen  that  those  of  the  lowest  class,  in  each,  are  almost 
identical.  In  the  next,  the  seminary  school  has  greatly  the 
advantage  in  the  compactness  of  arrangement,  by  which  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  is  confined  to  fewer  subjects.  No  less 
than  ten  branches  are  introduced  into  the  programme  of  this 
class  in  the  Dorothcan  school,  while  there  are  but  five  in  the 
seminary  school.     Tlie  scientific  branches,  except  thosx?  which 
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riHi  llirough  all  tlie  years,  are  introduced  later  in  llie  latter 
school,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  concen- 
trating the  attention  on  a  few  subjects,  where  it  is  possible.  It 
appears  to  mc  that,  in  general,  it  is  not  proper  to  introduce  these 
branches  early,  except  as  matters  of  incidental  instruction. 
The  separation  of  the  programmes  of  the  two  schools,  produced 
as  just  staled,  renders  it  ditlicult  briefly  to  compare  the  courses 
of  the  same  class  in  each.  A  general  comparison  of  the  Bub- 
jects  shows  that  the  German  language  is  taught  according 
to  the  same  plan  in  each,  and  that  the  highest  class  attains  the 
same  level  in  each,  as  far  as  the  grammar  is  concerned;  much 
more  attention,  however,  is  paid  in  the  seminary  school  to  the 
reading  courses,  as  well  for  the  acquisition  of  reading  as  an 
art,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  it,  as  for  the  incidental  know- 
ledge to  be  communicated.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  pupil's 
time,  in  the  school  just  named,  is  devoted  to  ihe  vernacular. 
The  Latin  is  begun  in  the  same  class  in  both  schools,  but  the 
course  in  the  Dorothcan  school  at  once  takes  the  lead  of 
the  other,  and  keeps  it  throughout.  The  French  begins  in 
the  fifth  class  in  one  school,  and  in  the  third  in  the  other;  and, 
though  the  programmes  terminate  at  about  the  same  point,  there 
is  a  greater  proficiency  made  in  the  Dorothean  school.  One 
object,  if  not  the  principal  one,  of  learning  this  language  being 
to  speak  it,  the  early  commencement  is  an  advantage.  In 
a  general  comparison  of  progress  in  language,  the  Dorothcan 
school,  as  already  staled,  ranks  higher  than  the  other. 

The  courses  of  arithmetic  are  different,  but  terminate  at  the 
same  level;  I  have  already  mentioned  my  preference  for  the 
course  of  the  seminary.  Geometry  is  begun  in  the  fifth  class 
in  the  Dorothean,  and  in  the  fourth  in  the  seminary  school; 
llie  courses  go  on  together  for  three  classes,  and  extend  further 
in  the  latter  institution.  The  dilTerences  in  the  courses  of  na- 
tural history  have  already  been  the  subject  of  remark.  The 
course  of  geography  is  essentially  the  same,  difiering  only  w 
the  age  of  the  pupil  at  beginning.  History  is  begun  in  the 
fourth  class  of  the  Dorothcan,  and  in  the  second  in  the  seminary 
school:  it  is  more  systematic  in  the  former,  anil  assumes  more 
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llie  form  of  biography  in  the  latter:  the  range  of  ttie  two  courses 
does  not  differ  cssenltally.  Taking  these  branches,  clasacd  as 
scientific,  together,  the  superiority  is  with  the  seminary  school, 
and  thus,  in  both  this  and  the  former  case,  the  judgment  which 
would  have  been  pronounced  by  referring  to  the  numbers 
merely,  is  reversed. 
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This  school*  differs  from  those  already  described  in  several 
particulars,  exeinplifying,  in  its  arrangements,  the  division  into 
lower  and  higher  burgher  schools,  and  carrying  the  courses  of 
the  latter  decidedly  into  the  domain  of  secondary  instruction. 
Its  principal  objects  are  (o  prepare  children  of  both  sexes  for 
occupations  connected  with,  or  corresponding  to,  the  lower 
trades,  and  boys  for  the  higher  mechanical  occupations,  as 
builders,  architects,  &c.,  or  for  admission  into  the  trade  school 
connected  with  the  Government,  Mechanics',  or  Trade  Institute 
at  Berhn,f  and  for  the  gymnasium.  This  school  thus  supplies 
instruction  of  different  grades;  first,  elementary  instruction  of  a 
higher  kind;  second,  that  usually  given  in  the  "real  schools"  of 
Prussia,  aod  third,  that  necessary  for  entrance  into  the  higher 
classes  of  a  gymnasium,  or  grammar  school.  Hence  its  studies 
embrace  many  subjects  and  stages  of  progress  which  properly 
belong  to  secondary  instruction,  and  even  to  a  greater  degree 
than  other  higher  burgher  schools- 

The  pupils  pursue  a  course  common  to  all  in  the  three  lower 
classes,  or  from  about  six  to  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
when  a  separation  takes  place.  Those  who  are  to  leave  school 
at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  pass  into  the  "  middle  burgher  scfiool 
class,"  in  which  the  study  of  Latin  and  French  is  dropped,  and 
the  time  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  German,  mathema- 
tics, geography  and  history,  the  elements  of  natural  history, 
technology  and  physics,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  music 
Those  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  a  higher  class  of  a  gym- 
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nasium,  or  who  intend  to  pursue  the  entire  course  here,  pass 
from  the  third  class  to  the  "  second  burgher  school  class." 
Ttiese  arrangements  appear  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  citizens 
of  Potsdam,  for,  in  1837,  forty-two  pupils  passed  from  the  third 
class  to  the  middle  burgher  school  class,  and  forty-one  to  the 
second  class  of  the  higher  school. 

Pupils  preparing  for  the  sixth  class  of  a  gymnasium  leave 
this  school  in  the  "  second  elementary  class,'*  or  at  about  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age,  and  those  who  aim  at  the  third  class  of  a 
gymnasium,  usually  pass  from  this  at  the  close  of  the  course 
of  the  second  class  in  the  higher  school.  The  first,  or  upper 
class,  thus  contains  only  those  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  into  ac- 
tive business  life  on  leaving  the  school,  or  to  enter  a  special 
school  of  arts  and  trades.  On  this  account,  the  brandies  of 
science  which  are  immediately  applicable  to  such  objects,  are 
introduced  into  the  course.  This  class  consisted,  in  1S37,  of 
ten  pupils.  Tlie  complete  course  is  usually  gone  through  at  or 
before  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  entitles  the  pupil  to  claim  one 
year  of  voluntary  military  service,  instead  of  the  three  regular 
years,  and  qualifies  him  for  appointment  in  the  government 
bureaux. 

The  six  boys*  and  three  girls'  classes  have  twelve  ordinary 
teachers,  besides  one  assistant,  and  two  female  teachers.  Each 
of  the  lower  classes  has  but  one  teacher,  who  attends  to  all 
the  subjects  as  in  the  other  schools  already  described.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  was,  in  1837,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
of  whom  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  boys. 

The  usual  system  of  change  of  place  in  the  classes  is  em- 
ployed to  excite  emulation,  and  discipline  is  mninly  conducted 
by  means  of  a  black-book,  in  which  a  [)upi]'s  name  is  entered 
at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month,  when  he  has  had  a  certain 
number  of  faults  per  week  or  per  month  marked  against  him 
by  the  teacher.  Marks  of  merit  are  allowed  lo  cancel  those  of 
demerit.  The  entry  is  communicated  to  the  pupil's  comrades, 
and  also  to  his  parents.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  of 
these  and  similar  systems  of  discipline  tn  day  schools,  I  have 
not  found  any  marked  good  effects  from  ihom.     If  a  leacher  is 
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competent,  he  lieeps  up  good  discipline  without  them,  and  if  he 
is  not,  they  are  of  little  or  no  service  to  him.  In  this  remark 
I  do  not  mean  to  include  communications  to  parents,  which  are 
frequently  of  the  greatest  utility,  Tfie  following  plan,  which 
apparently  bears  some  analogy  to  this,  but  which  owes  its  effi- 
cacy to  a  dJfTercnt  principle,  is  in  successful  operation  in  Dr. 
Mayo's  excellent  boarding-school  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land. When  a  pupil  proves  insensible  to  the  admonitions  of  the 
teacher,  and  is  frequently  reported  for  ofiences  or  negligence, 
he  is  required  lo  sFiovv  to  the  principal  a  written  statement  of 
character  from  each  master  after  every  hour.  He  is  thus  sub- 
jected to  admonition  or  other  punishment  from  the  principal 
immediately  after  committing  an  offence.  For  this  very  strict  su- 
pervision, one  extending  o^'cr  a  day  or  week  is  substituted  when 
improvement  manifests  itself,  or  when  the  case  does  not  require 
so  great  severity. 

I  propose  now  to  give  a  statement  of  the  courses  of  the 
burgher  school  at  Potsdam,  and  of  the  lime  required  for  their 
completion,  with  remariis  and  comparisons  with  the  schools 
already  described. 

The  annexed  plan  of  the  distribution  of  time  gives  also  a  list 
of  the  subjects  of  instruction;  it  is  arranged  exactly  like  the 
similar  ones  already  presented.  The  first  two  columns  of  figures 
on  the  left  hand  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  of  study  per  week 
in  the  two  classes  of  the  higher  school.  The  third  contains 
those  of  the  middle  burgher  school  class,  the  pupils  in  which 
terminate  their  course  here.  The  nest  three  contain  the  hours 
of  study  of  the  elementary  classes,  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  school 
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Besides  the  branches  taught  in  (he  burgher  schools  already 
described,  we  have  in  this  one  technology,  physics,  and  che- 
mistry, and  the  number  of  hours  attached  to  them  in  the  forego- 
ing table  shows  that  they  are  actually  taught  to  a  considerable 
extent.  These  subjects  are  introduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  study  in  the  languages  is  increased,  re(|uiring  an  un- 
due degree  of  labour  of  the  classes,  and  dividing  (heir  attention 
among  too  many  subjects.  Thirty-eight  hours  of  attendance 
on  school  per  week  is  certainly  loo  mucli  to  require. 

Latin  is  begun  in  the  second  elementary  class,  where  the  first 
rudiments  of  grammar  are  learned,  and  easy  sentences  trans- 
lated. This  course  i.s  continued  in  the  next  class.  Those  who 
intend  to  leave  the  school  in  the  middle  burgher  school  class, 
may  be  excused  from  attending  the  Latin  lessons  in  the  first. 

The  second  class  of  the  higher  school  read  Cornelius  Nepos, 
and  the  first  Cscsar  and  Ovid.  Their  proficiency  did  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  mc  to  correspond  at  all  with  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  this  branch,  viz.  forty.  The  object  of  lliis  instruction, 
for  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  gymnasium,  is  stated  to  be  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  the  science  necessary  to  their  callings, 
without  embarrassment  from  tlie  terms.  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
in  such  a  case,  the  system  pursued  in  Mr.  Wood's  school,  applied 
to  learning  the  etymology  of  compound  Latin  words,  and  of  the 
German  w^ords  derived  from  the  Latin,  would  answer  the  end 
better,  with  a  less  consumption  of  time;  and  if  Latin  is  to  be  re- 
tained, the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  in  the  Dorothean 
school  (thirty),  or  in  the  seminary  school  (twenty-seven),  seem 
much  better  suited  to  the  object  in  view.  lam  induced  to  what 
may  seem  a  tedious  discussion  of  these  programmes,  because 
ihey  afford  different  examples  of  primary  instruction — the  grade 
with  which  our  college  must  begin,  and  we  cannot  examine 
too  carefully  the  subjects  which  should  compose  it,  nor  draw 
too  largely  upon  experience  in  the  details  of  arrangement. 

French.  This  course  does  not  differ  materially  from  those 

already  given.     Telcmachus  is  used  as  a  text-book.     The  lime 

appropriated  to  the  language  appears  sufticient,  without  being 

burthensomc.     Both  the  Latin  and  French  being  commenced 
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in  the  second  elementary  class,  which  contains  pupils  who 
intend  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  "  middle  burgher  school 
class  year,"  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  time  is  thrown  away, 
as  very  little  proficiency  can  be  made  in  so  short  a  period;  the 
force  of  this  objection  is,  however,  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  fact,  that  the  arrangement  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  disposition  for  language  which  may  warrant 
a  change  in  the  destination  of  the  pupil. 

In  arithmetic,  the  lowest  class  is  employed  mainly  in  the  men- 
tal exercises.  After  they  have  learned  to  make  figures,  they 
prepare  written  examples  al  home.  In  the  next  class,  written 
arithmetic  is  combined  with  mental.  The  four  ground  rules 
are  learned  with  abstract  and  concrete  numbers.  Preparatory 
exercises  in  fractions  are  taught.  The  first  elementary  class 
proceed  as  far  as  to  include  fractions,  and  a  part  of  the  class 
study  proportions.  The  middle  burgher  school  class  pass  on 
to  decimal  fractions  and  the  square  and  cube  root.  The  second 
burgher  school  class  have  their  attention  in  these  same  parts 
of  arithmetic  directed  to  the  technical  applications,  and  besides, 
begin  algebra,  and  proceed  as  far  as  simple  equations.  The 
first  burgher  school  class  extend  their  course  of  algebra 
through  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degrees,  progres- 
sions, and  logarithms.  Mercantile  arithmetic  also  forms  part 
of  their  course.  These  latter  subjects,  however,  can  in  no  wise 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  primary  instruction. 

Geometry.  Preparatory  exercises  of  form,  after  the  method 
of  Pestalozzi,  are  taught  in  the  elementary  classes,  and  the 
higher  ones  proceed  through  the  elements  of  geometry,  and 
include  mensuration  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  head  mas- 
ter has  arranged,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pu[)ils,  a  course  contain- 
ing the  most  important  elements,  and  leaches  also  by  lectures, 
which  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  out.  The  lime  allotted  to 
this  subject  is  nearly  douF)lc  that  of  the  seminary  school,  and  I 
saw  some  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  beginning  the  elc- 
menlary  exercises  so  early. 

Knmdedf^e  of  nature  and  art.  The  introduction  to  this  sub- 
ject, taught  in  the  lowest  two  classes,  is  drawn  from  natural 
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history,  physical  geography,  and  physics,  and  is  made  the 
means  of  inductive  exercise.  The  recitations  and  conversation 
lectures  which  I  heard,  evidently  interested  the  pupils,  while 
they  cultivated  habits  of  reflection  and  observation.  They  are 
parallel  with  the  lessons  on  objects  of  the  English  schools, 
being,  however,  more  extended.  Tfre  more  systematic  course 
of  natural  history  of  the  higher  classes,  is  like  that  of  the 
seminary  school.  In  summer  the  pupils  make  occasional  ex- 
cursions into  the  country,  for  practical  exercise  in  this  branch, 
under  charge  of  a  teacher:  these  excursions,  if  rightly  impro- 
ved, may  be  made  also  the  means  of  cultivating  proper  relations 
between  the  pupil  and  teacher,  but  they  are  liable  to  abuse, 
and  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
results.  This  school  possesses  a  good  collection  of  plates  of 
natural  history,*  and  has  the  use  of  the  museum  of  the  trade 
school,  which  is  under  its  roof. 
The  course  of  iechnohgy,  intended  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
the  principal  arts  and  their  processes,  lies  open  to  the  objection 
already  urged,  on  the  score  of  overburthening  the  pupils  with 
work.  Such  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  of  physics  and  che- 
mistry, would  be  of  service  in  after  life,  but  I  do  not  see  the 
possibility  of  teacliing  it,  except  in  a  mere  outline,  in  a  short 
course,  and  the  time  allotted  appears  to  contemplate  something 
more. 

Geography.  This  course  is  begun  with  physical  geography. 
The  natural  and  artificial  divisions  of  the  world  follow. 
Then  the  physical  and  political  gcograply  of  Europe  is  taken 
up.  The  course  of  the  upper  or  middle  burgher  school  class 
terminates  with  that  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburgh,  and  with  a  review  of  the  whole.  The  second 
burgher  school  class  has  the  same  course  with  the  middle  class. 
The  first  takes  up  mathematical  geography,  and  reviews  physi- 
cal geography  more  minutely,  adding  a  knowledge  of  the  cli^ 
mate,  productions,  commerce,  manufactures,  &.c.  of  the  coun- 
tries studied.     Maps  are  drawn,  as  an  exercise,  at  home.    This 

•  By  Finher  of  Brenlnw. 
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geographical  course,  which  attaches  every  other  pari  of  the 
information  to  physical  geography,  appeared  to  me  next  in  its 
success  to  the  induclive  plan  already  described.  It  is  much 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  raised  maps,  on  which  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  strike  the  eye  more  forcibly  than  on  a 
common  map,  where,  if  the  physical  details  are  given,  the 
names  and  positions  of  the  places,  the  boundaries,  &c.  are  ob- 
scured by  them. 

The  course  of  hislory,  in  the  lower  classes,  is  like  that  in  the 
other  schools.  In  the  middle  class  the  subject  is  reviewed,  and 
the  history  of  Germany,  and  especially  that  of  Prussia,  and 
of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburgh  is  studied.  The  second  higher 
burgher  school  class  is  taught  an  outline  of  ancient  history,  of 
that  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  later  times,  and  then  proceeds 
to  the  history  of  Germany  and  of  Brandenburgh.  In  the  first 
class,  the  history  of  Germany,  and  of  modern  Europe  in  gene- 
ral, is  continued. 

In  the  mechanical  hranckes,  the  distribution  of  time  agrees 
with  that  in  the  other  schools,  except  in  the  number  of  hours 
allotted  to  writing,  which  is  here  twenty-eight,  and  in  tlieDoro- 
thean  school  but  sixteen.  Vocal  music  is  taught  by  ear  in  the 
lower  classes,  and  by  note  in  the  upper. 

Physical  education.  There  is  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  during  which  the  pupils  are 
free  to  take  exercise,  but  there  is  no  regular  gymnastic  or  other 
exercise  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing  examples  of  schools  usually 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  class,  that  any  general  law 
requiring  exact  uniformity  in  all,  would  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  |>eople,  the  varieties  having  been  framed  to  meet  these 
wants. 

Accordingly,  the  project  of  181 9,»  which  contains  a  parti- 
cular course  for  the  burgher  school,  has  not  been  adopted,  and 

*  Report  of  M.  CooKn,  Amer.  Edit,  pf .  56,  57. 
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though  the  Royal  Cabinet  Order  of  September,  1829,*  refers  to 
improvements  in  the  burgher  schaols  generally,  as  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  steps  have  Iwen  taken  to  produce  a  more  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  class-f 

It  is  obvious,  also,  from  what  has  been  presented,  that  the 
elementary  instruction  requires  raising  to  a  higher  level  than 
at  present,  namely,  to  that  of  which  an  example  has  been  given 
in  the  higher  elementary  school  of  Weissenfels.     That  then  all 
pupils  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to  devote  a  longer 
time  to  education  should  pass  to  other  schools,  of  a  kind  de- 
pending upon  their  destination  in  afier  life,  as  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  parents  and  their  own  talents.     The 
tone  of  these  higlier  schools  would,  it  appears,  require  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  wants  of  the  population  among  which 
they  are  placed,  whether  tfiat  of  the  country,  of  small  towns,  or 
of  cities.    In  the  cities,  it  has  been  seen  that  one  class  of  burgher 
schools  required  is  provided,  and  others  will  be  described  be- 
longing more  propeily  to  a  higher  grade  of  instruction,  upon 
the  province  of  which,  however,  these  latter  decidedly  trench. 
An  example  of  a  systematic  arrangement  appropriate  to  a  city 
is  afforded  by  the  burgher  school  of  Lcipsic,  presently  to  be 
described.     Such  a  plan  would,  however,  be  inappropriate  to 
a  small  town,  where,  of  necessity,  several  schools  must  be 
united  in  one.     In  this  case,  it  would  require  care  to  avoid  the 
union  of  incompatible  classes  of  pupils,  causing  mutual  losses  of 
time,  and  giving  rise  to  defective  habits  of  study.     The  same 
teachers  should  give  instruction  in  the  difTcrent  departments  of 
the  school,  in  the  same  or  kindred  subjects,  rather  than  to  unite 
diiferent   classes.     The   pupil  preparing   for  the  gymnasium 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  study  the  natural  sciences  or  ma- 
thematics which  he  will  pursue  there,  and  of  which  he  does 
not  feel  the  want  for  admission,  nor  tlie  student  who  is  to  enter 


•  Allgcmeine  Schul  Zeitnng,  Alttii.  1,  Num.  9, quoted  by  Dr.  HarnJBcIi,  "Die 
Oentache  Bar^Tscbule,"  p.  99. 

t  S«e  al»<j  Harniach  "  Die  L)«ut»che  BOrjersrhuie,"  page  JO], 
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an   architectural,  commercial,  or  trade  school,  the  classics 
which  the  gymnasial  student  requires  for  his  admission. 

When  there  are  equally  good  means  for  the  cultivation!  of 
the  faculties,  it  is  clear  that  tJie  destination  of  the  individual 
should  regulate  those  which  are  to  be  applied  to  his  case.  As 
this  destination  usuafly  only  appears  as  the  pupil  advances  in  age 
and  intellectual  developmcnl,  many  different  classes  must  ne- 
cessarily be  kept  together  during  the  elementary  period.  Sub- 
sequently, when  a  separation  in  the  character  of  the  studies  be- 
comes expedient,  it  should,  at  first,  be  gradual,  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  transfer  of  a  pupil  from  one  line  to  another,  and, 
finally,  be  entirely  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  future  occu- 
pation. Mental  discipline  is,  doubtless,  the  chief  object  of  the 
first  periods  of  education,  but  if  it  be  attainable  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  directly  applicable  to  the  pursuits  in  life, 
such  an  advantage  ia  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  If  there 
were  but  one  method  for  a  thorough  culture  of  mind,  still,  when 
time  is  allowed  for  only  a  partial  application  of  that  method,  it 
might  be  expedient  to  adopt  inferior  means,  which  would  pro- 
duce a  result  complete  in  itself,  with  the  advantage  that  the 
knowledge  used  to  train  the  mental  powers  is  also  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  pursuits  in  life.  Where  primary  education  is 
merely  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  secondary,  the  problem 
is  much  more  simple. 
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PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  SAXONY. 

The  existing  law  on  primary  instruction  dates  only  from 
1835,*  and  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  carried  into  practice,  except 
in  the  provisions  which  formed  the  law  of  the  land,  and  wfiich  had 
grown  into  usage  previously  to  the  promulgation  of  ihc  present 
system.  I  shall  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  main  features 
of  this  law,  which,  in  essentials,  dillers  but  little  from  the  exist- 
ing decrees  in  Prussia.  At  one  period  of  its  history,  Saxony 
was  in  advance  of  Prussia  in  the  character  of  its  public  instruc- 
tion, a  distinction  which  it  has  now  lost,  but  which  it  is  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  regain. 

A  number  of  common  schools,  corresponding  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  is  ensured  by  a  division  of  the  kingdom  into  school- 
circuits  (schul-bezirke),  and  all  the  children  residing  in  each 
circuit  must  attend  the  school  there  established  for  eight  years, 
beginning  at  least  at  the  age  of  six.f  No  boy  can  be  appren- 
ticed until  after  the  age  at  which  he  may  lawfully  leave  school. 
Congregations  of  ditlerent  religious  persuasions  are  allowed  to 
establish  schools  in  their  circuit,  and  if  no  other  school  exists 
than  one  so  established,  all  the  children  of  the  circuit  are  bound 


*  Law  No.  60,  concerning  popular  ctomcntary  instruction,  Jane  6,  1835. 
{Gesetz  daa  Elomentar  Volkschulwoscn  IxitreSend  von  6tcn  Jiini,  18350  Alao  No. 
61 :  {DiHfMfitioiiFi  rcliitiiig  to  the  law  on  popular  elementary  instruction,  Slli  June, 
1835.)  (Verordniing  lum  Gestetzc,  &-c.,  von  Blca  Juni,  l&IiS.)  Tlicse  lawn,  with 
the  rcgulntiona  lor  the  Dxamlnation  of  teachers,  a  Ibt  of  a  teiclier's  library,  and 
dlrcctionB  for  the  crccUoo  of  Bchool-housos,  aru  collected  in  one  volume,  by  Dr. 
G.  L.  Sctmlzp,  under  the  title  "  Daa  Elcmentar-colkBachuIgcEctz  fur  die  Koniglich 
SachaiBchcn  Land,  &.C.,  tnit  Inhalt!i(lbcrfiichten,  vcrschiedcnen  aninetkungen  and 
erl4uterung;en  und  cinen  volsiandtgstcn  rcgiatpr,  &c 

t  Tlicre  is  attached  to  each  bcIiooI  a  person  n-lio^  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  til*  absence  ofpupib,  and  tvliu  is  entitled  to  a  small  fee  frani  llio  parents 
for  each  call  he  luaKca  upon  them. 
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to  attend  it;  they  are  not,  however,  required  to  take  part  in  the 

religious  instruction. 

Every  school  circuit  must  furnish  a  school-house,  and  a 
dwelling  for  the  teacher.  Populous  villages  are  frequently  di- 
vided into  several  circuits.  The  schools  are  supported  from 
funds  of  the  church,  from  the  interest  on  donations  to  the  school- 
fund,  from  fines  levied  on  parents  who  neglect  to  send  tlieir 
children  to  school,  from  a  payment  made  to  the  school-fund  in 
purchases  of  piroperty,  from  collections,  from  ttie  fees  paid  by 
the  pupils,  and  from  direct  taxation.  These  funds  are  charge- 
able with  the  master's  satarj',*  with  the  furniture  of  the  school, 
books  and  slates  for  poor  children,  prizes,  insurance,  and  inci- 
dental expenses. 

According  toa  census  in  July,  1832, Saxony  contained 273,535 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years.  Adding 
to  this  n2li,f  the  probable  increase  up  to  the  close  of  1832,  we 
have  at  that  period  274,C<il  children  required  to  be  in  the 
schools.  The  census  for  the  same  period  gives  274,305  in  the 
elementary  and  burgher  scbools,  leaving  but  356  to  be  accounted 
for  by  those  under  private  instruction,  and  in  the  lower  classes 
of  the  gymnasia.  At  the  same  time  there  were  4397  pupils 
in  the  private  schools  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic  atone,  besides  up- 
wards of  2400  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia.^  This 
excess  is  explained,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian  schools, 
by  the  fact  that  cliildron  above  fourteen  and  below  six  years 
of  age  are  included  in  the  number  of  those  reported.  It  seems, 
then,  that  as  far  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  (he  schools  arc  con- 
cerned, education  in  Saxony  is  in  a  highly  satisfactory  state.§ 

Each  primary  school  contained,  in  1832,  at  a  mean,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  children,  those  in  the  country  averaging 

*  The  minimum  salary  ia  ninety  dollars  p«r  annum. 

t  Deduced  from  Uio  returns  of  tlie  Statistical  Society  of  the  Kingdom  6f 
Saxony. 

t  Dr.  Kr'ifcr's  (ranslnlion  ofCoosin's  Report  has  fumrslicd  mo  with  these  nnm- 
hfT»,  or  wiLti  llio  dutu  for  calculating  tJiem.     Appendix,  pp.  '218,  '2\9. 

^  Tho  numl]«r  of  children  at  school  in  more  than  one-sixth  of  tho  population 
of  Saxony,  rated  at  1,445,000.  The  proportion  exceeds  llial  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia. 
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one  hundred  and  twelve,  and  each  teacher  liad  one  hundred  and 
two  pupils  under  his  chargoj  tliesc  facts  show  that  the  number 
of  schools  and  the  number  of  teachers  both  require  to  be  mul- 
tiplied, especially  the  latter,  fop  in  the  cities,  some  of  ihe  school- 
houses  can  properly  accommodate  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

Primary  schools  in  Saxony,  as  in  Prussia,  are  of  two  grades. 
In  the  lower,  or  elementary  school,  pupils  must  receive  instruc- 
tion, by  law,  in: — 1st,  Religion.  2d.  Exercises  of  speech  and 
reading.  3d.  Calligraphy  and  orthography,  with  written  exer- 
cises on  subjects  relating  to  the  affairs  of  common  life.  4th. 
Mental  and  written  arithmetic.  5t]i,  Singing.  6th.  The  most 
important  portions  of  natural  history,  geography,  and  history, 
especially  those  of  the  country.  The  details  of  the  school  plan 
are  left  to  the  teacher  and  local  school-inspector. 

In  the  higher  grade,  or  lower  burgher  school,*  the  amount 
taught  in  these  branches  is  increased,  and  exercises  of  style, 
geometry,  and  drawing,  are  added. 

These  subjects  will  be  recognisetl  as  the  same  with  those  of 
ihe  Prussian  schools.  Physical  education  is  alike  left  out  of 
the  general  plan  in  both  countries. 

The  books  used  in  the  Protestant  schools  are,  the  Bible,  Lu- 
ther's Catechism,  the  hymn  book,  and  three  reading-books,  the 
selection  of  which  is  made  by  the  local  school-inspector.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  selection  of  books  is  left  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  regular  lime  for  attendance  is  six  hours  on  three  da^» 
in  the  week,  and  four  on  two  other  days,  making  twenty-six 
hours  per  week.  The  vacations  are  regulated  by  the  church 
festivals,  and  last  about  a  week  at  a  time.  Children  above  ten 
years  of  age,  in  the  country,  are  exempted,  during  harvest  time, 
from  attendance  at  school. 

The  punishments  are  chiefly  addressed  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments, but  corporal  chastisement,  in  extreme  cases,  is  allowed. 


*  A  systematic  nomenclature  for  BciiouU  is  yet  much  needed   in  Germuiy 
In  Dresden  they  apply  the  title  of  "  real  school"  to  what  would  bo  c&llod  a  lower 
burgher  school  in  Prussia.     A  norutal  school  in  Pruasia  is  ((  seminary  for  teach 
en,  in  Aiultia  it  i.t  a.  moticl  higher  fleimntary    cliool. 
3.5 
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The  code  of  discipline  is  required  to  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
situation  in  the  school-room. 

Besides  the  rcgulur  day  schools,  there  are  Sunday  schools, 
for  extending  or  repeating  the  lessons  learned  in  the  former. 

In  order  to  provide  the  schools  with  qualified  teachers,  can- 
didates are  subjected  to  examination  by  a  committee.  No  person 
can  Ih;  licensed  who  has  not  attained  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
passed  one  examination  as  a  candidate,  served  two  years  as 
an  assistant,  and  passed  a  second  examination  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  seminaries  are  expected  to  furnish  the  greater 
number  of  teachers,  but  as  yet  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
There  are  six  seminaries  for  teachers,  which  had,  in  1832,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-lhrce  pupils;  or,  including  the  preparatory 
seminafy  at  Freyburg,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three.  These 
institutions  could  not  furnish  more  than  between  seventy  and 
eighty  teachers  annually,  while  the  primary  schools  require, 
probably,  upwards  of  one  hundred.*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  tliere  is  no  seminary  for  teachers  in  Leipsic,  and  that  its 
common  schools  are  still  usually  supplied  with  teachers  from 
among  the  candidates  of  theology. 

The  authorities  who  have  tlie  superintendence  of  public 
instruction,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  are,  first,  the  local  school 
committees  and  inspectors.  These  committees  are  composed 
of  at  least  four  members  each,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  clergy- 
man. If  the  school  has  a  patron,  or  founder,  he  is  ex-officjo  a 
member  of  the  commitlec.  They  make  regulations  for  the 
school,  holding  meetings  on  fixed  days  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment They  receive  from  the  master  reports  of  the  progress  of 
his  pupils,  of  their  attendance  at  school,  &c.  Public  semi-annual 
examinations  take  place  in  their  presence  and  in  tliatof  the  in- 
."ipcctor.  This  latter  oflicer  is  a  clergyman.  It  is  his  duty  to 
visit  the  school  frequently,  and  to  see  that  the  regulations  are 
enforced.    After  the  semi-annual  examination,  he  reports  to  the 

*  CBlcaktinff  on  the  received  proporticm,  that  atiout  fbur  per  cent  of  the 
whole  narnber  of  the  teachers  is  required,  aiuiuaUy,  (o  sujvply  vacanciea. 
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district  inspector  the  state  of  the  classes.  If  there  are  schools 
of  diflbrent  religious  denominations  in  a  circuit,  each  deaomina- 
tion  is  entitled  to  its  committee  and  inspector. 

The  next  body  is  the  board  of  inspectors,  who  have  several 
schools  under  their  charge,  and  to  whom  the  local  comnnllees 
are  subordinate.  Co-ordinate  witli  this  board  is  the  district 
school-inspector.  The  board  of  inspectors  consists  of  the 
superintendent,  an  ecclesiastical  functionary,  of  the  patrons  of 
the  difiercnl  schools,  and  of  the  magistracy.  The  superinten- 
dent is,  besides,  the  district  school-inspector.  It  is  his  duty  to 
visit  all  the  primary  schools  of  his  district,  private  as  well  as 
public,  and  in  case  they  are  numerous,  he  is  allowed  to  name  a 
clergyman  to  assist  him.  He  has  power  to  grant  leaves  of 
absence  to  teachers,  and  to  supply  temporary  vacancies.  He 
is  expected  to  see  that  the  teachers  perform  their  duties  faith- 
fully, and  reports  upon  all  these  matters  to  the  higher  authorities 
once  a  year. 

The  next  higher  authority  is  tlie  board  of  directors  of  the 
circle  (Kreis  direction,)  Saxony  is  divided  into  five  circles,  in 
each  of  which  a  board  regulates  the  school  circuits,  districts,  and 
associations.  It  has  charge  of  all  primary  schools,  and  of  the 
seminaries  for  primary  teachers,  with  the  general  management 
of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  schools,  and  regulates  pecu- 
niary allowances,  and  appoints  or  dismisses  teachers. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  and  religious  worship  is 
the  highest  authority  in  school  matters. 

The  two  most  important  points  which  I  visited  in  Saxony 
were  Dresden*  and  Leipsic.  In  the  former  I  examined, 
more  or  less  particularly,  six  elementaryf  and  three  higher 

•  For  great  fkcjjities  in  examining  Uie  inatitulions  of  DroBden,  I  am  Lndeblcd 
to  Uie  American  consul,  E.  F.  RJTinus,  Esq.  I  owe  toy  thanks  in  connexion 
with  these  schools  to  town  counciltor  Gcho  and  director  Otto,  of  tho  normal 
seminary. 

t  There  is  a  class  of  establishments  corresponding;  to  the  infant  schools  in 
other  jilaces,  colled  Bcwahr-Anstalten,  literally  guardian  iu^tiLutionB,  which  ar« 
rather  niirnerica  tlmn  schools.  The  children  of  uioLliers  who  go  out  to  work  are 
well  taken  core  of  in  these  estabhuhmcnt'),  but  thrrc  in  liltJc  instruction  ^iven. 
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primary;  and  in  the  latter,  three  large  elementary  schools,  and 
their  admirable  higher  burgher  school,  which  occupied  much 
of  my  attention.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  charily 
school  which  I  examined  in  Dresden,  conforms  in  general  to 
the  directions  of  the  law:  in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  pupils 
are  occupied  in  manual  labour,  the  boys  in  weaving  straw  and 
spinning,  the  girls  in  sewing,  knitting,  or  spinning.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  introduce,  also,  into  some  of  these  schools,  the  art  of 
working  in  wood,  which  consists  of  making  of  this  material 
many  beautiful  articles  now  usually  manufactured  of  straw.*  A 
sedentary  employment  of  this  kind,  however,  should  be  relieved 
by  active  physical  exercise,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  as  little 
attended  to  in  these  schools  as  in  those  of  other  countries  in 
general.  In  the  schools  attached  to  the  seminary  for  teachers, 
in  the  Frederick  quarter,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is 
not  allowed  to  exceed  fifty  in  general.  Much  of  the  instruc- 
tion, however,  is  given  by  the  young,  and  comparatively  unprac- 
tised, pupils  of  the  seminary,  antl  thus  the  effect  of  the  former 
good  arrangement,  is  in  part  neutralized.  These  pupils  are,  it 
must  be  admitted,  according  to  my  observation,  usually  better 
instructors  than  older  teachers  who  have  not  Imd  their  advan- 
tages, though  they  are  deficient  when  compared  with  finished 
theoretical  and  practical  teachers  from  the  same  schools. 

The  city  of  Dresden  owes  to  tlie  society  for  promoting  edu- 
cation, (Das  Fadagogische  Vcrein,)  the  establishment  of  the 
class  of  schools  called  district  schools,  (burgher  schools,)  in 
which  general  history,  geography,  geometry,  French,  and 
drawing,  are  added  to  the  branches  already  eniimcraled  as 
composing  elementary  instruction.  The  conferences  of  their 
teachers,  held  once  a  month,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
their  improvement,  and  from  the  activity  displayed  in  them, 

*  The  wood  u»cd  iKa»]>en,  wliicli,  when  cut  in  |>icccfl,  and  soaked  in  water,  lie- 
comes  tough.  It  is  cul  into  slrtps,  aiid  tlicn  tltcsc  ore  separated  into  fibres  of 
|rrcatcr  or  less  degree  of  linencBN,  accordiiig  to  ttie  articles  to  be  made.  Theae 
conaist  ofinsU,  bagt,  baskets,  bonnets,  blinds  Tor  windaws,  Sic.  The  btinds  are 
woven  in  a  loom. 
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I  doubt  not  they  will  rapidly  advance  in  standing.  In  the 
Catholic  Jiiglier  primary  school,  instruction  in  Latin  is  furnished, 
in  addition  to  the  branches  taught  in  ihc  district  schools.*  It 
is  confined,  however,  to  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  five  of 
which  the  school  is  composed,  whicli  are  designated  as  gym- 
nasium or  grammar  school  classes.  The  principal  part  of  the 
pupils  leave  this  school  in  the  third  class-f 

In  Leipsic  the  public  primary  schools  are  of  three  sorts,  the 
first  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  the  poor  who  receive  supplies 
from  the  public;  the  second  for  those  who,  not  belonging  to  this 
class,  would  still  be  burthened  by  the  payment  of  a  school  fee; 
the  third,  the  burgher  class.  Many  of  the  schools  for  the  poor 
are  endowed.  One  of  them  had,  at  tlie  period  of  my  visit  in 
1638,  nine  hundred  pupils  and  fourteen  teachers,  some  of  whom 
received  very  good  salaries.  A  second  had  twelve  hundred 
pupils  and  twelve  teachers.  In  this  latter  the  pupils  received 
instruction  only  during  half  the  day,  or  eighteen  hours  per  week, 
being  divided  into  two  sections,  one  attending  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  other  half  the  day 
ihey  were  engaged,  under  superintendence,  in  the  manufacture 
of  pasteboard  boxes,  which  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school. 

In  1832  there  were  fifty-one  primary  schools  in  Leipsic,  in- 
structing 16,003  children.  I  shall  describe  the  burgher  school 
in  detail,  as  one  of  Llie  most  complete  in  its  plan  of  organization 
which  I  fiave  seen.  Tiiis  plan  is  not  yet  fully  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, and  in  some  of  the  classes  the  want  of  experienced  teachers 
renders  its  execution  imperfect,  but  these  imperfections  are  in- 
cidental to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  school  and  city, 
and  will,  under  the  active  spirit  now  prevailing,  be  speedily 
changed  for  the  better. 


•  The  feea  in  all  dicse  nehools  are  oxccpdingly  low;  in  iho  "real  Bchool," 
tttUclicd  to  llie  seminary,  the  (ujfliest  fee  is  lliree  dollaiB  and  ninety  cents  per 
annum;  in  the  Catholic  bigli  Bchool,  nine  dollars  per  annum. 

t  I  oin  indebted  to  the  iniipcclor  oT  this  school,  ilic  clergyman  of  the  Court 
Church,  (HoF-prediger,)  Pater  Dieltricli,  for  very  vnluable  introducCioniL 
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BUHGIIER  SCHOOL  OF  LEIPSIC. 
This  school*  is  designed  to  educate  children  of  ihe  middle 
ranks  of  society,  and  those  of  the  upper  ranks  whose  parents 
wish  ihem  to  receive  a  public  education. 

It  is  composed:  First.  Of  an  elementary  sc/iooMot  both  boys 
and  girls,  which  pupils  should  enter  at  six  years  of  age.  There 
are  three  classes,  in  the  lowest  of  which  the  two  sexes  are 
taught  in  the  same  room.  The  pupils  arc  retained,  in  general, 
a  year  and  a-half  to  two  years,  leaving  this  department  at  eight 
years  of  age  and  proceeding  to  the  next  higher. 

Second.  The  burgher  school  proper.  Here  the  boys  and 
girls  receive  instruction  separately.  There  are  six  classes  for 
boys,  each  of  which  occupies  a  year.  After  passing  through 
the  three  lower  classes,  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  the  pupils 
begin  separate  courses,  according  to  their  inclination  or  sup- 
posed destination  in  life.  This  is  at  about  eleven  years  of  age. 
Those  who  are  intended  for  trades,  and  whose  school  education 
must  finish  at  fourteeti,  to  enable  them  to  begin  their  appren- 
ticeship, pass  through  the  remaining  classes,  the  third,  second, 
and  first  of  the  burgher  school. 

Other  bo}'s  who  are  intended  to  pursue  higher  departments 
of  mechanical  occupations,  or  for  manufacturers,  clerks,  miners, 
foresters,  stewards  of  estates,  merchants,  artists,  civil  officers, 
&c.,  pass  into  the  department  called  the  "  real  school,''^  termi- 
nating their  course  there  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Others 
who  are  intended  for  the  learned  professions  go  at  eleven  to  a 
gymnasium,  pass  through  its  classes  at  eighteen,  and  enter  the 
university,  being  prepared  for  a  profession  at  twenty-one. 

Third.  The  "  real  schooT^  or  higher  burgher  school.  In  this 
there  are  four  classes,  intended  to  occupy  together  about  five 
years,  and  to  prepare  the  pupils  to  enter  a  commercial,  poly- 
technic, architectural,  or  mining  academy,  according  to  his  vo- 
cation. Omitliug  the  girls'  school,  the  scheme  thus  marked  out 
will  appear  better  by  the  following  skeleton. 

•  Now  under  Ihc  charge  of  dircclor  Vogc!,  who  Jim  been  cnlled  to  Leipaic,  and 
under  whose  administration  this  muBt  twcomc  a  mosL  flourijiiiiiig^  t-plnbliohmcnl. 
ItB  lower  rlasseii  arc  alrrady  so  crnwdvil  np  tn  require  division. 


Three  claascti. 
Pupils  8  to  11 
years  ckf  a^. 


EJ..SHEN- 

TA«r 
SOBOOU 

Three 

dassoa. 

Pupils  6  to 

8  years  of 


Hirtl.  School  of  four  classes. 
Pupila  11  to  IGjrcan  of  age,  and  jmts  to  a 
polytechnic,  cam- 
, .  mercial,  mining', 

arehiUetaral,  SfC. 
academy. 
Or. 

GniNASiDM  (^ammttrscltool)  ofsixcloBsea. 
Pupils  11  lo  19  years  of  age.    They  pass  lo  Uie  uni- 

tenity,  where, 
after  a  coarse  of 
three  years,  thoy 
may  be  admit- 
ted to  one  of  the 
learned  profes- 
siouB. 

A  plan  at  ooce  convenient  and  rational  is  thus  marked  out 
^for  a  youth's  education,  depending  upon  the  views  of  his  pa- 
rents, their  circumstances,  and  his  own  talents  and  dispositions. 
The  first  four  named  schools  are  united  in  one  building,  erected 
by  the  liberality  of  the  town  of  Leipsic,  and  have  tlie  same 
director. 

The  subjects  and  the  order  of  succession  of  the  difierenl 
courses  are  good;  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  instruction,  and  no  branches  are  inserted  in  the 
programme  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  tlie 
higher  classes  of  other  schools.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
better  that  pupils  should  obtain  access  to  iheni  through  the 
lower  classes  of  the  same  school.  By  detaining'tliem  here,  injury 
would  be  done  to  both  schools.  The  primary  instruction  which 
is  common  to  all  the  pupils  embraces  a  moderate  number  of 
branches,  and  terminates  at  an  age  when  experience  has  shown 
that  tijc  culture  by  the  ancient  languages  should  be  no  longer 
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postponed,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  intended  for  the  learned 
professions,  and  when  the  studies  of  others  destined  for  the  arts 
should  take  a  diflcrent  direction.  The  question,  whether  the 
proper  age  has  been  adopted  for  this  separation  is  wholly  one 
of  experience,  and  the  facts  in  reference  to  it  will  be  submitted 
ID  speaking  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  subjects  taught  and  the  time  they  occupy  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  the  first  two  classes 
in  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin.  Drawing  on  slates  and  sing- 
ing are  both  introduced  here,  constituting  an  advantage  over 
the  other;  they  are  brought  in  as  a  relief  from  intellectual  ex- 
ercises, and  as  objects  of  direct  attainment.  The  number  of 
hours  of  duty  is  but  four  on  four  days  of  the  wedi,  and  two  on 
each  of  the  others.  These  might,  I  think,  be  increased  to  the 
standard  of  the  primary  schools,  twenty-four  hours  per  week, 
without  fear  of  over-tasking  the  pupils;  and  if  a  portion  of  the 
time  were  bestowed  on  judiciously  arranged  exercises,  the  phy- 
sical as  well  as  moral  education  would  be  improved.  The  moral 
training  of  the  play-ground  is  not  as  yet  an  element  in  any  of 
the  German  sj'stcma.  The  same  master  teaches  in  succession 
all  the  studies  of  his  class. 

The  pupils  pass  from  the  third  to  the  second  class  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  a  change  which  is  favourable  to  their  progress, 
since  at  this  early  age  strongly  marked  differences  appear  soon 
after  entering  the  school.  With  a  similar  view  of  fitness  in  re- 
gard to  their  age,  the  plan  of  daily  exercises  is  not  rigorously 
prescribed,  but  is  merely  indicated  to  serve  as  a  general  guide 
in  relation  to  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  different  subjects. 

I  found  occasion  in  this  school  to  remark  the  danger  of  de- 
feating the  exercises  of  induction,  by  making  them  merely 
mechanical,  by  the  reception  of  fixed  answers  to  invariable 
questions:  and,  also,  the  necessity  of  selecting  very  simple 
melodies  for  the  early  exercises  in  singing:  beyond  these,  the 
exertion  of  the  voice  of  the  child,  so  far  from  being  a  physical 
benefit,  is  a  positive  injury.  My  preierence  for  beginning 
arithmetic  with  a  reference  to  sensible  objects,  that  is.  by  de- 
nominate numbers,  was  again  strongly  confirmed. 
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It  might  seem  impossible  to  determine  how  many  pupils  of  a 
definite  age  might,  with  advantage,  be  entrusted  to  the  careof  one 
teacher  under  a  given  method  of  instruction.  The  average  for 
branches  of  the  same  kind  is  not,  however,  so  wide  from  the  ex- 
tremes as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  In  the  simultaneous  method, 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  is  the  chief  determining  quality.  The  va- 
rious subordinate  ones  depending  upon  the  pupilr  the  particular 
exercise,  the  arrangements  in  reference  to  ventilation,  warmth, 
&c.,  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  In  the  midst  of  all  these, 
the  average  sliows  itself  to  attentive  observation.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  many  pupils  ate  attending  to  what  is  going  on,  and  if 
the  teacher  be  skilled  in  his  art,  the  number  is  thus  obtained, 
which  a  class  should  not  exceed.  For  the  intelleclual  exercises, 
I  obtained  in  this  way  from  thirty-five  to  forty  in  the  German 
schools  as  the  maximum  number  of  an  elementary  class;  the 
observation  in  reference  to  the  classes  of  the  best  teachers 
here  confirmed  these  numbers.  In  the  mechanical  branches, 
the  number  of  pupils  may  be  very  much  increased,  without  ma- 
terial injury  to  the  instruction,  and  hence  the  classification 
which  suits  them  is  not  adapted  to  the  intellectual  departments. 

The  principal  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  burgher  scliaoi,  in- 
cluding both  the  lower  and  higlier  departments,  are  religion  and 
morals,  German,  French,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history, 
history,  geography,  calligraphy,  drawing,  and  vocal  music,  and 
to  these  are  added  in  the  highest  classes  technology  and  physics. 
The  list  diflers  from  that  of  the  Dorothean  higher  city  school, 
and  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin,  in  the  omission  of  Latin 
and  the  introduction  of  technology  and  physics,  both  which  dif- 
ferences mark  the  proper  character  of  the  school  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  upper  classes  shall  prepare  pupils  for  the  higher 
classes  of  the  gymnasium,  but  that  those  who  are  to  be  trained 
in  the  classical  studies  shall  have  previously  passed  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  gymnasium,  where  they  properly  belong,  and 
where  they  can  obtain  the  instruction  appropriate  to  their  ob- 
jects. The  distribution  of  lime  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table, 
which  is  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  those  already  given. 
36 
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Plan  of  instruction  in  the  higher  and  lower  borgher  schools  of  Leipeic. 
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increased,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  due  limit,  though  it  would 
require  longer  attention  than  I  could  give  to  this  institution  to 
affirm  positively  tijiit  this  is  the  case.  Comparing  the  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  classes  of  corresponding  age  in  the 
seminary  school  of  Berlin,  a  general  similarity  appears  through- 
out, although  each  has  distinctive  features.  In  the  sixth  class, 
of  which  the  pupils  are  of  the  same  age  with  those  of  the  fourth 
in  the  seminary  school,  a  few  lessons  of  natural  history  and 
geography  ("  knowledge  of  home")  are  given,  and  with  ad- 
vantage. The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  dif- 
ferent studies  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  schools. 

In  the  fifth  class,  natural  history  and  history  are  introduced 
in  the  burgher  school,  and  in  its  corresponding  classes  in  the 
seminary  school,  Latin,  French,  and  geometry.  The  number 
of  hours  of  arithmetical  instruction  is  greater  in  this  school 
than  in  the  other. 

A  similar  difference  continues  in  the  fourth  class,  as  it  is  not 
the  object  to  begin  French  until  after  those  who  leave  the 
school  at  fourteen  have  terminated  their  course.  The  elemen- 
tary exercises  of  geometry  are  begun  in  this  class  of  the  burgher 
school. 

The  third  class  is  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  higher  hurgher 
school,  and  the  programme  of  this  and  of  the  second  agree  in 
the  main  with  those  of  the  seminary  school.  Greater  attention 
is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  to  arithmetic,  and  drawing, 
and  less  to  French,  in  the  burgher  than  in  the  seminary  school. 
The  number  of  hours  given  to  the  first  named  branch  in  the 
burgher  school  is  double  that  in  the  other,  and  the  number  to 
the  last  only  one-half,  which  is  probably  too  small  an  allotment 
for  the  object.  Technology  and  physics  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Leipsic  school,  and  Laliin  is  continued  ihrongh 
all  those  of  the  Berlin  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  treating  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
the  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  schools : 

1.  In  religious  instruction,  the  general  train  is  the  same,  be- 
ing more  detailed  in  the  burgher  school,  and  having  a  special 
course  of  morals  in  the  higher  classes.     In  general,  the  Ger- 
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man  institutions  are  very  free  from  an  objection  urged  to  a 
course  of  religious  instruction,  in  a  former  part  of  my  Re- 
port, namely,  that  it  was  addressed  rather  to  the  understanding 
than  to  the  heart.  There  is  no  express  instruction  in  morals, 
but  it  is  because  the  morals  of  tlie  Scriptures  mingle  with  iheir 
daiJy  iessona,  and  no  special  course  is  needed,  until  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  than  that  embraced  by  these  schools  in  general. 

2.  The  course  of  Gcrmaji  language  (including  composition) 
and  reading  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Berlin  seminary  school, 
except  in  the  two  higher  classes.  In  these  a  turn  is  given  to 
the  compositions  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  destination  of 
the  pupils,  who  are  also  exercised  in  speaking,  by  reading  dia- 
logues and  brief  dramatic  pieces.  In  a  country  enjoying  a 
constitutional  government,  the  art  of  public  speaking  may  not 
be  neglected  by  its  citizens. 

3.  The  course  of  French,  in  the  burgher  school,  struck  me  as 
rather  defective,  probably  from  the  small  amount  of  time  which 
is  devoted  to  it,  as  already  stated. 

4.  Mathematics.  The  courses  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are 
also  parallel  with  those  in  the  seminary  school.  The  mathe- 
matical studies  here  are  extended  further  in  algebra,  and  in- 
clude logarithms,  mensuration,  and  surveying. 

5.  Kaiural  history,  phijsics,  and  technolqgij.  The  early  be- 
ginnings of  this  course  are  exercises  in  induction,  directed 
particularly  to  awakening  habits  of  observation  and  reflection. 
Later,  some  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  natural  history  are 
taken  up,  and,  finally,  the  subject  is  treated  somewliat  systema- 
tically, and  a  technological  direction  given  to  it.  The  physics 
consists  of  such  popular  notions  of  natural  phenomena  as  should 
bo  possessed  by  all.  The  technology  explains  the  processes 
of  some  of  the  common  arts  and  trades. 

6.  The  course  of  geography  begins  like  that  already  de- 
scribed at  Halle,  but  subsequently  pursues  the  inverse  order,  giv- 
ing an  idea  of  the  earth  as  a  part  of  the  world,  its  form,  motions, 
&c.  Director  Vogel  has  conceived  the  plan  of  presenting  the 
parts  of  the  earth  always  in  their  just  proportions,  as  upon  the 
sphere,  and  has  contrived  for  this  purpose  a  globe,  which  may 
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be  divided  through  the  equator  or  through  a  meridian.  The 
hemisphere  being  suspended  with  its  plane  surface  against  the 
wall,  presents  the  convcs  surface,  with  its  delineations,  in  true 
proportion.  This  idea  he  proposes  to  extend,  by  substituting  for 
maps,  in  the  early  recitations,  portions  of  spherical  surfaces, 
with  the  delineations  of  the  countries  upon  them. 

After  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  different  countries,  espe- 
cially those  of  Europe,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  geography  of 
Germany-  They  then  enter  more  into  the  details  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  draw  maps,  and,  finally,  study  mathematical 
and  physical  geography  in  a  scientific  form.  To  carry  out  his 
views  of  the  connexion  of  history,  natural  history,  and  ethno- 
graphy with  geography,  director  Vogcl  has  prepared  a  school 
atlas  upon  a  new  plan.  The  vignettes  surrounding  the  maps 
contain  illustrations  of  these  different  kindred  branches,  and  ad- 
dress the  eye  of  the  learner,  thus  impressing  the  memory  with 
their  connexion  with  the  countries'  delineated.  For  example, 
around  the  maps  representing  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe 
are  the  characteristic  plants,  animals,  and  men  of  tlie  different 
regions  near  to  the  portions  of  the  country  where  they  are 
found.  The  more  detailed  maps  of  the  countries  give  a  view 
of  their  natural  productions,  represent  the  more  prominent  or 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  nation,  the  arts  which  fiourish 
more  particularly  among  them,  and  give  medallions  pourtray- 
ing  their  great  historical  characters,  or  including  the  names  of 
their  distinguished  men,  or  the  dates  of  important  historical 
events.  The  execution  of  this  work  is  highly  satisfactory,  and 
I  am  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  itself. 

7.  The  historical  course,  as  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  that 
last  mentioned,  agrees,  in  its  general  features,  with  that  of  the 
Berlin  seminary  school,  being,  however,  more  minute. 

8.  Writing  and  drawing.  In  learning  to  write,  the  classes 
begin  with  small  hand,  and  succeed  better  than  is  usual  upon 
that  plan,  probably  from  the  attention,  at  the  same  time,  to 
drawing.  The  last  named  branch  is  taught  by  Schmidt's 
method.  The  teacher  has  made  an  admirable  collection  of 
models  in  wood  and  plaster,  of  geometrical  solids,  of  machines, 
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of  buildings,  bridges,  and  the  like,  of  ornaments,  &c.,  and  brings 
his  class  forward  in  tliis  kind  of  drawing  veiy  rapidly.  Only 
the  more  elementary  parts  of  tiiese  collections,  however,  are 
used  for  the  classes  of  the  burgher  school. 

9.  Vocal  music  is  taught  as  in  the  other  schools. 

The  particular  method  which  the  teacher  pursues  in  his  in- 
struction is  left  much  to  the  individual,  the  director  remarking 
justSy,  that  if  he  is  competent  to  his  place,  his  method  must  be 
good.  He  has  for  his  guide,  howe\-er,  a  programme  indicating 
the  degree  of  proficiency  which  his  class  must  show  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Ill  the  lower  classes  of  a  school  like  this,  if  the  pupils  have 
been  previously  well  trained,  a  larger  number  can  be  instructed 
by  the  simultaneous  method  than  in  the  elementary  classes,  in 
a  subject  of  the  same  kind.  This  advantage  is  lost  as  the 
course  becomes  higher,  and  the  scale  turns  again  in  proportion 
as  individual  teaching  becomea  more  desirable,  with  increased 
individual  development  and  diflerences  in  mental  quality.  The 
simultaneous  metliod  requires  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  not  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  progress  of  his  class. 
It  is,  of  course,  rarely  that  a  question  cannot  be  answered  by 
some  of  them,  w  liile  the  mass  may  be  entirely  ignorant  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject.  I  have  seen  both  skill  and  attention  fall  into 
the  mistake  to  which  I  refer. 

Between  each  of  the  hours  of  recitation  there  are  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  interval,  during  which  the  classes  leave  the  school- 
rooms. This  is  an  arrangement  favourable  to  health,  and 
worthy  of  imitation. 

The  lower  classes  have  each  a  teacher  for  all  the  subjects,  a 
system  which  is  gradually  changed  in  the  higher  classes  for 
that  of  a  teacher  for  a  single  subject.  Drawing  and  singing 
are  taught  by  special  instructors  in  the  higher  classes. 

The  classes  for  girls  arc  similar  to  those  describedi  the  in- 
struction being  modified  so  as  to  render  it  more  applicable  to 
the  sex. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  " Real  School"  the  highest  of 
which  this  establishment  is  composed .  can  hardly  \>e  said  fo 
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have  received,  as  yet,  its  ultimate  form.  The  school  belongs 
to  the  class  of  secondary  instruction,  running  parallel  with  the 
gymnasium,  and  preparing  for  ttic  university  of  the  arts,  or 
polytechnic  school,  as  the  other  prepares  for  the  university  of 
the  learned  professions.  The  branches  taught,  and  which  I  may 
enumerate,  to  complete  the  description  of  the  institution,  are, 

1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  German-  3.  French.  4.  Eng- 
lish. 5.  Mathematics,  including  algebra;  geometry,  trigono- 
metry, plane  and  spherical;  practical  surveying;  a  review  of 
arithmetic  and  technical  arithmetic.  6.  Physics  and  chemistry. 
7.  Natural  history.  8.  History.  9.  Geography.  10  Call> 
graphy.     11.  Drawing.     12.  Vocal  music. 

The  separate  branches  in  this  school  are  in  general  taught  by 
special  instructors.  The  melliods  of  Pestalozzi  are  considered 
by  the  director  as  less  applicable  to  the  higher  than  to  the  lower 
courses.  But  I  doubt  this,  for  though  much  less  frequently  ap- 
plied, I  have  seen  them  used  with  good  effect  in  advanced 
courses.  The  opposite  method  takes  up  less  time  if  the  object 
be  to  communicate  positive  knowledge,  and  the  importance  of 
this  object  certainly  increases,  and  even  becomes  paramount,  in 
the  later  parts  of  the  student's  career.  The  objeciion  urged  to 
this  plan  docs  not  apply  in  the  case  of  those  subjects  which  are 
continuous  through  a  series  of  years,  but  to  such  as  are  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  kindred  branches,  the  elements  of  which 
are  to  be  taught  at  different,  and  even  at  advanced  stages  of 
the  course. 

The  plan  of  special  study  hours  for  those  whose  parents  wish 
them  to  be  prepared  for  their  lessons  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher,  has  been  adopted  in  this  school. 

MODEL,  OR  BURGHER  SCHOOL  AT  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAINE. 
I  conclude  the  account  of  the  German  burgher  schools, 
which  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  has  induced  me  to 
present  somewhat  at  length,  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  model 
school,  (muster-schule,)  or  burgher  school*  of  Frankfort  on 
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the  MaiDe.  This  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  of  the  many 
which  I  have  seen,  and  i»43f  great  importance  to  the  city  which 
Biqpports  it,  and  whose  authorities  have  the  superintendence 
of  it  It  differs  from  those  already  described  in  two  points;  in 
the  first,  that  the  religious  instruction  is  general,  and  not  sec- 
tarian; and  second,  that  the  Frmich  language  has  much  time 
devoted  to  it,  as  being  indispensable  at  Frankfort  to  the  class 
for  whom  the  school  is  intended.  The  school  plan,  with  the 
bours  of  instruction,  will  occupy  but  little  more  space  than  a 
~^re  enumeration  of  the  subjects  taught  It  is  the  result  of 
•  inuch  experience,  and  of  changes  from  titne  to  time,  to  keep 
the  school  up  to  the  level  of  the  instruction  of  the  day.  It  pre- 
sents a  well  digested  course  for  pupils  from  six  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age.  As  usual,  the  figures  refer  to  the  number 
of  hours  occupied  per  week  by  the  several  subjects  of  study. 
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Table  of  the  plan  of  exercises  at  the  Fraskfort  Model  School,  183&-7. 
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*  Elzarcises  of  induction. 

t  Combined  with  elementary  pbync8,or  a  popular  view  of  natural  phenomena. 
t  And  popular  astronomy. 
^  Higher  arithmetic. 
II  The  two  classes  united. 
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The  elementary  classet.  are  confined  to  few  subjects,  and 
'which  are  introductory  tij^those  of  the  higher  classes,  and  cal- 
culated to  developethe  moral  principles,  the  intellect,  and  readi- 
ness in  the  mechanieal  braugHches  of  instruction.  The  sphere  is 
then  widraed,  by  introduetng  a  foreign  language,  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  of  form.  In  the  advanced  classes,  as 
constituting  a  preparation  for  the  pupil's  future  career,  a  more 
systematic  account  of  the  earth  and  its  productions,  of  man  and 
his  actions,  as  recorded  in  history,  and  |kf  the  processes  of  art, 
toe  furnished  him.  The  programmes  of  the  last  two  schools 
which  have  been  under  discussion,  are  both  liable  to  Ae  objec- 
tion of  attempting  too  much  in  the  last  year. 

The  physical  education  is  so  far  attended  to  in  this  school, 
as  to  provide  a  very  neat  and  tolerably  spacious  play-ground, 
and  to  give  an  interval  for  play  during  the  morning  hours. 


oraser's  ststem  of  education. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  BAYREUTH  EX  BAVARIA,  AND  DR.  GRA* 
SER'S  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  repulatjon  of  Dr.  Graser's  system,  among  certain  of  the 
teachers  of  Germany,  induced  me  to  visit  Bayreulh,  where  he 
resides,  to  examine,  under  his  direction,  the  schools  which 
pursue  his  method  of  education.  Dr.  Graser  rejects  equally  the 
communication  of  positive  knowledge  and  the  giving  of  intel- 
lectual culture  as  the  true  ground-work  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion; he  considers  these  as  incidental  objects,  and  that  the 
principles  of  a  system  are  to  be  sought  a  priori,  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  education,  of.  man  as  its  recipient,  and  of 
the  subjects  or  branches  of  instruction. 

His  system,  therefore,  professes  to  reject  every  thing  like  an 
arbitrary  assemblage  of  branches,  and  to  present  a  rational 
plan  for  selecting  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  for  determin- 
ing their  succession.  It  must  require  a  mind  brought  up  in  a 
similar  school,  to  enter  into  the  philosophy,  so  called,  of  this 
system,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  a  full  vievr  of  it.*  I 
shall,  however,  briefly  state  what  appears  to  me  its  chief  prin- 
ciples, of  which,  though  they  may  be  true  in  the  abstract,  I 

•  It  may  be  obrjectcd  to  cren  this  brief  notice,  lliat  it  is  going  out  of  my  way, 
and  that,  ifroliowcd,  it  would  require  on  cxainiuation  oftijc  system  of  Jacotot  aa 
well  aa  of  Lhia.  Tliis  objection  Jiaa  not  escaped  me,  but  Graser's  system  is  litlle 
known  among  us,  while  Jacotot's  Ima  been  often  discussed.  I  visited  the  school  of 
one  of  Jacotot's  most  prominent  pupils,  at  Paris,  and  must  say,  that  the  result! 
seemed  to  me  more  showy  thou  sound.  Dr.  Graver's  principal  works  ore  Divini. 
tat,  odcr  das  Priniip  der  ciniig  wahren  MonBchenerxichung,  Jtc. ;  Divineoess,  ojr 
the  Principle  of  the  only  true  Education  for  Men,  ice;  Die  Elementar  Scbole 
ftlra  Leben,  &.C.;  Elementary  School  for  Lift,  and  dns  VcrhfllLnisse  dea  Elcmen- 
tarunterrichla  lur  Polilik  der  Zcit,  Depcndancc  of  Elementary  Instruction  on  the 
Political  CircumstanccBof  the  Time,  &-c.  There  is  a  good  and  quite  full  sketch 
of  Dr.  Graser's  system  in  Kmijer's  JcMirn^y  through  Germany,  Rcisen  dorch 
Dentachland,  &«. 
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confess  that  I  do  not  perceive  the  peculiar  applicability.  I  shall 
then  pass  to  the  practice,  which  may  be  of  interesJ,  even  if  the 
theory  should  noi  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

After  considering  the  constitution  of  man,  Dr.  Graser  lays 
down  the  principle,  that  he  is  destined  to  live  in  accordance 
with  it,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness  (godliness,  divinitiit).    The 
child  must  be  educated  in  reference  to  this  destination.     Man 
requires  strength  of  body,  hence  physical  education,  and  of 
soul  (virtue),  hence   mora!    education.      His   bodily  strength 
must  be  rendered   available  by  dexterity,  his  virtue,  by  pru- 
dence.   Both  must  be  directed  by  intelligence,  hence  intellectual 
education.     Besides,  he  must  have  a  just  sense  of  the  harmony 
in  the  relations  of  life,  or  a  feeling  of  fitness,  or  beauty,  hence 
aesthetical  education.    As  a  condition  of  his  being,  man  stands 
in  certain  relations  to  external  nature,  to  his  fellow  men,  and 
to  God.     Instruction  in  nature,  man,  and  God,  must,  therefore, 
fonn  the  materials  of  his  education.    Nature  must  be  viewed 
in  its  productions,  the  objects  of  natural  history,  or  its  pheno- 
mena, the  objects  of  natural  philosophy,  or  physics.     To  com- 
plete the  study  of  nature,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry  and 
its  applications,  and  drawing,  must  be  called  in,  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  study  includes  technology  and  domestic 
economy.     The  study  of  man  requires  that  of  the  theory  of 
gymnastics,  dietetics,  history,  and  geography.   To  approach  to 
God,  man    must  know  him.     The  first  form  of  godliness  is 
trulli.    God's  truth,  then,  as  revealed,  should  be  man's  study. 
The  second  form  is  justice;  jurisprudence  in  higher  education, 
or  the  laws  of  the  land  in  lower,  should,  therefore,  also  form  a 
part  of  man's  studies,  and  as  accessory  subjects,  history  and 
grammar.    The  third  is  love,  taught  through  morals  or  practi- 
cal religion.  The  fourth  is  beauty,  requiring  the  stildy  of  paint- 
ing, music,  poetry,  and  decorum.     Graser  next  endeavours  to 
modify  the  several   subjects  of  education,  according  to  the 
special  wants  of  those  who  are  to  receive  it,  which  he  con- 
eiders  lo  depend  upon  their  political  situation.     Thus,  for  his 
country,  he  divides  men  into  three  classes,  the  people,  or  go- 
verned; the  nobles:  and  the  reigning  famil_v,  or  governors. 
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The  first  ho  considers  as  more  concerned  with  material  ob- 
jects, the  others  with  the  ideal,  or  spiritual,  and  hence  adopts 
two  divisions  of  the  subjects  of  study,  as  calculated  for  their 
schools. 

In  the  arrangement  of  instruction,  his  principle,  that  the 
school  must  prepare  for  actual  life,  is  brought  into  play.  He 
admits  no  separation  into  branches  of  study,  no  natural  order 
of  succession  in  the  branches,  but  insists  that  all  instruction 
shall  be  grouped  according  to  the  wants  of  some  particular 
mode  of  hfc.  Taking  society  as  the  state  of  man's  existence, 
he  begins  instruction  with  the  paternal  mansion  of  the  child  and 
his  family  relations,  and  attaches  to  these  all  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  morals,  manners,  speech,  number,  form,  objects, 
drawing,  and  writing,  which  would  be  found  necessary  in  this 
sphere.  He  next  widens  the  sphere  to  include  the  place  of  re- 
sidence, with  its  community;  extends  it  to  the  circle  or  judicial 
district,  to  the  province,  to  the  country,  to  the  assemblage  of  the 
German  states,  the  division  of  (he  earth,  the  enture  earth,  the 
universe. 

The  application  of  Graser's  principles  to  a  common  school 
will  be  best  understood  by  following  lip  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion as  far  as  it  has  been  developod  in  one  of  the  schools  oiF 
Bayreuth.* 

The  sixth,  or  loiccst  class,  is  instructed  in  what  relates  to 
family  life.  The  exterior  of  the  house.  Its  interior.  lis  in- 
habitants.    Their  wants. 

The  classification  followed  in  Wiirst's  reading-book  will  show, 
generally,  the  way  in  which  these  subjects  are  taught. 


•  Dr.  Graser  is  not  himsflf  a  teacher,  nor  has  he,  at  presenl,  llic  means  ofotv 
forcing,  by  authority,  tiic  adoption  oriii»  mclltoilsj;  hcjicc  they  imve  not  the  ad> 
yanloge  of  execution  by  llio  designer,  nor  clo  lliey  appear  in  all  tfie  cloasos  oftliia 
■cbool.  To  tlic  kind  attention  of  Dr.  Orascr  I  was  indtUtd  for  an  opfwrtnnity  of 
Ttaiting  tlirec  of  the  common  dcliools  of  Bnyrcutli,  in  which  iiis  method  was 
more  or  less  used.  In  speaking  of  tlic  priuciplea  of  this  inetliod,  I  have  cndea. 
vourcd  (o  keep  In  view  the  resjttct  which  ia  dao  to  the  personal  character  and 
zeal  of  Dr.  Graser,  and  also  the  fact  tlial,  having  been  educated  in  n  totally  dif- 
ferent atmoaphere,  as  it  were,  I  iilinuld  be  likely  to  err  in  forming  on  estimate  of 
the  value  of  similar  apeculationa.  I  hon'c  aimed,  therefore,  at  giring  an  account 
of  the  ayBtcm,  bh  far  aa  I  undernland  it,  leaving  to  others  to  poM  jiidj^nerit  nn  it. 
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1.  Tbfl  paternal  monsioa,  considered  an  dio  dwell ing-placo  of  tho  fam'dj. 
HouBca  and  huU.  Stones  and  lltne.  (Story  of  nn  accident  from  playing  with 
lime.)  The  wnllfl  and  itio  roof  Doors  and  windowrs.  (Uistory  of  the  discovery 
of  glasfl.)  Earth,  fire,  water,  and  light.  Comparison  of  building  raateriala. 
Gloam,  darkness,  light,  sliadow.  Property.  Owner.  Rectitude.  Goodnes*. 
Decorum.  Politeness,  (Story  of  the  polite  and  the  rode  hoy.)  Pilfering.  Theft. 
Robbery.  Robbers.  2.  The  inmates  of  the  Iioubc.  Enurneralion  of  them. 
Eitcrior  distinctions  lictwccn  the  men  and  anijnals.  DistinctiTe  qualities  of  the 
different  domestic  animals.  Tlie  poultry.  Further  distitictions  lietwecn  men  and 
animals.  Voice.  Speech  as  a  characteristic  of  man.  Power  of  induction.  Mo- 
ral  order  of  the  family.  (The  intractable  child.)  Usca  of  the  domestic  animola, 
ohligotions  towards  them.  (Tormentors  of  animals.)  Noxious  domestic  animals. 
Conduct  towards  ihcm.  Flies.  Spiders.  Review  of  conduct  towards  animals 
in  general.  3.  Wants  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  The  dwelling  itself.  Fur- 
niture and  clothing.  Arrannrmcnts  for  their  picservation.  Inviolability  of  the 
property  of  children  and  scrvanU).  Activity  and  ofiices  of  parents.  Duties  of 
children  lowardis  their  parents. 


This  course  is  commenced  between  six  and  seven  years  of 
age,  and  occupies  about  six  moi^tlis.  I  shall  go  into  some 
particulars  in  regard  to  parts  of  ihe  instruction.  I.  The  dwell- 
ing-house.— The  teacher  shows  a  model  of  a  simple  dwell- 
ing-house, of  which  the  gable  end  may  be  removed,  and  is  a 
rectangular  block,  surmounted  by  a  triangle.  The  teacher 
takes  off  the  triangle,  and  counts  the  number  of  its  sides  audi- 
bly; this  part  of  the  house  has  how  many  sides?  is  his  question. 
Three.  He  shows  that  it  has  also  three  corners,  or  asks  how 
many  corners,  leaving  to  the  more  intelligent  pupils  to  lead  the 
class  in  the  answer,  and  when  the  answer  is  obtained,  causing 
it  to  be  repeated  by  all.  Watcliing  the  class,  if  he  finds  inat- 
tenlion,  he  addresses  the  question  where  it  prevails,  giving  the 
pupils  as  much  as  possible  to  find  out,  in  order  to  keep  up  their 
attention  as  long  as  their  physical  constitution  will  permit.  A 
change  of  subject,  physical  exercise,  or  rest,  should  be  allowed 
■when  the  attention  is  exhausted,  the  habit  of  which  may  be 
gradually  established  by  training.  This  inductive  course,  com- 
bined with  repetition,  is  always  employed,  and  in  what  follows 
I  shall  merely  indicate  the  order  of  the  instruction.  The  figure  in 
question  is  three-cornered.     Interior  corners  are  called  angles.* 


'  In  German  the  space  formerl  hy  Ih**  mwUng  of  two  liiiNi  viewed  from  the 
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ft  is  a  three-angled  figure,  and  called  a  triangle.    Next,  the 
four-sided  figure  is  similarly  treated.     Tticn  (he  triangular  cap 
is  set  upon  the  rectangle,  forming  a  five-sided  figure.     This 
part  of  the  model  is  now  placed  before  (he  children  to  draw 
upon    the    slate,  with  the   following  preliminary  instruction. 
Each  group  of  three  or  four  children,  or,  if  convenient,  each 
child,  is  furnished  with  a  rectangle  of  pasteboard,  or  thin  wood, 
in  which  five  holes  are  pierced,  corresponding  to  the  five  an- 
gular points  of  the  pentagon  to  be  drawn.     These  arc  marked 
on  the  slate  by  ijiserting  the  points  of  the  pencil  through  the 
holes,  and  (he  child  is  practised  in  joining  the  points  by  hand. 
Practice  in  this  constitutes  his  first  drawing-lesson.     Returning 
to  the  rectangular  part  of  the  model,  the  positions  of  the  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  boundary  lines  arc  pointed  out,  and  a  plum- 
met and  common  mason's  level  are  shown,  to  give  a  notioa 
how  these  lines  are  established  in  practice,  and  a  correct  idea 
of  their  actual  positions.     Attention  is  next  called  to  the  hori- 
zontal side  of  the  triangular  cap,  then  to  the  sloping  sides.     A 
comparison  of  the  angles  which  they  form  with  the  horizon, 
and  that  formed  by  the  horizontal  and  vertical  fines,  leads  to 
the  distinction  between  acute  and  right  angles.     The  objects  of 
a  triangular  roof,  and  of  the  rectangular  lower  part  of  the  house, 
are  next  stated.     An  obtuse-angled  polygonal  roof  is  substituted 
for  the  one  already  mentioned.     The  form  gives  an  illustration 
of  the  obtuse-angle,  placing  it  upon  the  model  leads  to  counting 
as  far  as  seven.    Dividing  the  house  into  stories  by  lines,  to 
counting  to  nine.    The  children  are  next  led  to  enumerate  the 
parts  of  llie  house  as  shown  in  the  model,  and  with  the  names 
of  which  they  are  of  course  familiar— as  the  doors,  windows, 
&c.     The  distinction  between  squares  and  rectangles  is  made 
obvious.     The  parallelogram  and  rhomb  are  also  here  intro- 
duced.    The  distinction  between  curved  and  straight  lines,  &c. 
Difl'erent  simple  drawings  of  cottages  are  made.     Counting  is 
continued  to  ten.     Addition  is  commenced  by  referring  to  the 


interior,  or  from  tho  cxtorior,  hiu)  difTcrcnt  namct,  and  ibe  compounds  of  theso, 
with  the  numerals  three,  four,  five,  &c.,  constitute  the  names  of  tho  figures,  «• 
drey.eck,  vier-eek,  See. 
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number  of  panes  in  the  windows  of  tlie  model,  covering  up 
those  not  to  be  added,  and  proceeding  from  smaller  to  larger 
numbers,  witliin  the  limits  of  ten.  These  arc  extended  to  one 
hundred,  stating  to  the  children  the  mode  of  formation  of  com- 
pound numbers,  to  assist  their  memory.  Subtraction  is  intro- 
duced by  reference  to  the  same  illustrations.  Mental  arith- 
nnetic  alone  is  practised.  In  adding  numbers  which  exceed 
ten,  the  tens  are  first  added,  then  the  units,  carrying  to  the  tens, 
if  necessary:  thus,  in  adding  twenty-two  and  tbirty-nine  toge- 
ther, their  process  would  be,  twenty-two  is  two  tens  and  two 
ones — thirty-nine,  three  tens  and  nine  ones;  two  tens  and  three 
tens  are  five  tens;  two  ones  and  nine  ones  arc  eleven  ones,  or 
one  ten  and  one  one;  five  tens  and  one  ten  are  six  tens,  and  one, 
sixty-one.  Multiplication  is  begun  also  by  a  reference  to  the 
window-panes,  which  artbrd,  usually,  many  combinations.  Di- 
vision is  siinitarly  treated,  the  question  being  such  as  the  chil- 
dren would  take  an  interest  in  solving,  and  their  coins  are  early 
explained  to  them,  and  made  the  subjects  of  their  exercises. 
Fractions  grow  naturally  from  division.  The  foregoing  instruc- 
tion is  interspersed  with  other  matters  yet  to  be  described. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  fixed  order  of  exercise,  or  school-plan,  ac- 
cording to  Graser's  method,  but  the  teacher  is  relied  upon  to 
advance  llie  ditlbrcnt  parts  of  the  instruction  duly,  according 
to  his  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  class. 

The  elements  of  physics,  natural  liistory,  technology,  and 
domestic  economy,  arc  thus  introduced,  it  being  understood 
that  the  same  mixed  method  of  question  and  answer,  and  of 
direct  and  inductive  teaching,  is  used  throughout.  Men  did  not 
always  live  in  houses,  but  once  in  caves  and  huts-  The  incon- 
veniences of  such  places  from  cold,  damp,  &ic.,  are  pointed 
out.  The  materials  required  for  a  house,  as  stone,  mortar, 
wood,  iron,  &c.  Most  of  the  children  have  seen  the  operation 
of  building,  and  can  tell  the  materials  required;  those  who  have 
not  observed,  will  probably  not  let  an  opportunity  pass  after- 
wards of  so  doing.  Whence  the  stone  is  procured,  quarries, 
quarry  men.  The  hewing  of  stone.  Limestone  and  lime — the 
objects  being  presented  to  them.     The  conversion  of  the  lime- 
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Stone  into  lime.  Tlie  slaking  of  lime,  making  of  mortar,  its 
hardening,  laying  the  stones.  Digging  of  the  trench  for  the 
foundations,  &.c. 

Next  the  wood  is  taken  for  the  subject  of  a  lesson.  The  dis- 
tinction of  wood  fi'om  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  is  shown. 
Shaping  of  the  wood  by  sawing.  Beams.  Planks.  Boards. 
Laths.  Trade  of  house-carpenter.  Of  joiner,  &c.  In  the  same 
way  iron  is  treated  of.     Bricks  and  tiles.     Glass. 

In  recapitulating  these  matters,  or  in  presenting  new  ones,  the 
elements  of  grammar  are  begun.  The  nouns  and  adjectives 
arc  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  parts  of  speech  by  the 
induction  of  the  pupils  themselves,  when  directed  in  the  right 
way. 

Used  as  incidental  matters  of  instruction,  but  not  as  forming 
its  ground-work,  it  appears  to  me  tliat  the  foregoing  subjects 
are  of  value,  and  that  useful  hints  may  be  gathered  from  the 
way  of  treating  ihem;  hence,  I  am  led  to  remark  upon  certain 
sources  of  difficulty  in  their  execution.  The  instruction  may  be 
rendered  wholly  ineffective  by  the  teacher  treating  the  subject 
in  a  mechanical  way,  so  that  what  is  intended  to  excite  the 
observing  and  reflecting  faculties,  especially  the  former,  shall 
become  a  mere  memory  of  words.  It  may  be  rendered  actu- 
ally mischievous  by  the  teacher  inculcating  erroneous  ideas  of 
natural  phenomena  and  natural  hisiory.  Tlio  teacher's  guide 
should  be  prepared  with  care,  and  revised  by  adepts  in  the 
sciences,  to  avoid  such  mischief,  which  I  have  known  to  occur 
in  many  cases.* 

Elementary  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  goodness,  of  "  fit- 
ness" ("ilie  beautiful"),  are  inculcated  in  the  following  way: 
The  dwelling  being  still  under  discussion,  the  attention  is  called 
to  the  parts  of  the  door,  its  lock,  itc.     The  object  of  the  door 


•  To  show  tliot  tliis  is  not  imaginary,  I  may  mention  tliat,  In  a  school  where 
the  snhject  of  tlio  cauutic  nature  of  lime,  and  of  its  hcatiiig  d uring  slatting,  v/cro 
under  examination,  they  wcro  explained  thusr^tho  limestone  was  turned  into 
lime  by  heat,  In  which  process  It  absorbed  a.  great  deal  of  lioiit,  wiilcli  made  it 
burning,  or  caustic;  when  water  is  tliiown  upon  it,  the  water  unitca  with  the 
lime,  and  tlijj  hoat  escapes, 
38 
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end  its  fastenings.  Who  may  rightfully  enter  a  house.  The 
right  to  put  out  those  entering  wrongfully.  A  story  is  told 
here  of  a  poor  child  begging  for  admission  to  a  house  during  a 
storm — cold,  hungry,  and  ill-clothed.  The  child  is  received  and 
supplied.  The  moral  is  drawn  from  the  children,  and  bene- 
volence, iove  to  man,  is  inculcated.  In  entering  a  strange 
house  or  a  room,  leave  must  be  asked.  The  contrast  of  good 
and  bad  manners  in  making  or  answering  the  request  is  brought 
home  to  the  children.  The  subject  is  next  followed  up  by  suppos- 
ing an  unlawful  entry  made  into  the  dwelling,  and  the  difference 
between  theft  and  burglary,  or  stealing  and  robbing,  is  brought 
out.  The  smallest  possible  theft  of  any  kind,  or  piUering,  is  im- 
moral.   A  story  is  told  to  illustrate  the  fate  of  the  pilferer. 

Next  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  out-houses  form  subjects 
of  instruction,  the  mode  of  treating  which  will  easily  be  coo- 
ceived  by  referring  again  to  the  general  enumeration  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects.  Exercises  of  speech  and  thought, 
natural  history  of  domestic  animals,  and  much  elementary 
technological  information,  are  thus  introduced.  Proverbs  are 
committed  to  memory,  inculcating  moral  lessons  or  duties. 

The  next  head  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  wants 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  the  topography  of  the  dwelling  and 
its  grounds,  as  introductory  to  geograpliy,  the  construction  and 
uses  of  the  furniture  in  continuation  of  technology,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  drawing  of  simple  articles  of  furniture.  Speech  is 
considered  as  the  means  of  communicating  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family.  Other  modes  of  communicating  ideas  by  signs 
and  gestures  are  adverted  to.  The  sight  may  be  addressed 
through  pictures  as  substitutes  for  verbal  descriptions  addressed 
to  the  ear.  Hieroglyphics  or  signs  may  be  substituted  for  pic- 
tures. Trials  of  these  are  resorted  to,  as,  for  example,  tlie  curve 
of  the  forefinger  and  thumb  forming  a  C,  may  be  imitated  on  the 
slate,  and  understood  to  stand  for  "  come  fiere."  A  numlier  of 
signs,  having  reference  to  letters  subsequently  to  be  formed,  and 
to  their  actual  use  in  the  spelling  of  words,  are  taught  lo  the  chil- 
dren, who  at  first  arc  delighted  with  these  acquisitions,  but  after 
a  time  find  the  accumulation  of  signs  very  troublesome.     This 
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IS  supposed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  zeal  in  acquiring  writing 
and  reading.  To  connect  the  written  with  the  spoken  language, 
Dr.  Graser  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  former,  and  imagines 
that  the  forms  of  the  letters  result,  in  general,  from  an  attempt 
to  imitate  the  position  of  the  lips,  or  lips  and  tongue,  in  sounding 
the  component  parts  of  a  word.  This  requires  a  difficult  and 
in  many  cases  a  most  fanciful*  connexion  to  be  formed  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupit  between  the  sound  and  its  sign.  Four  dif- 
ferent series  of  lines  are  ruled  by  the  pupils  upon  the  slates,  on 
which  they  write;  one  is  a  set  of  two  parallels  for  the  standard 
letters;  another  of  three  parallels  for  the  tetters  which  project 
above  the  standard  lines,  the  interval  between  the  upper  two 
being  less  than  that  between  the  lower;  another  set,  also  of  three 
parallels,  for  the  letters  which  extend  below,  and  a  fourth  for 
those  which  extend  in  both  directions.  Words  arc  formed  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  of  a  hind  intelligible  to  the  child,  and  sen- 
tences of  the  same  character.  I  doubt  much  if  the  pupil  re- 
ceives any  real  aid  from  the  connexion  assumed  between  sounds 
and  signs.  The  determinate  sound  of  the  letters  in  the  German 
renders  the  spelling  easy,  when  the  true  sound  and  the  signs  of 
the  letters  have  been  connected  in  the  memory .f  The  previous 
practice  of  drawing  has  prepared  the  hand,  so  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  facility  in  acquiring  the  manual  part  of  writing. 
The  selection  of  intelligible  sentences  carries  out  the  habit  of 
understanding  every  thing  as  it  is  brought  forward.  Reading 
the  written  hand  soon  becomes  familiar,  and  the  transition  to 


*  I  have  called  thia  functful,  for  go  il  appears  to  me,  but  speak  in  no  spirit  of 
disrespect.  This  mothod  is  connected,  in  Dr.  Grascr's  school,  with  the  instrucUon 
of  the  dottf  and  dumb  willi  otiier  children.  The  maxim  prevailing  in  iho  prin- 
cjpal  schools  of  Germany  fiir  the  instruction  of  Iho  deaf  and  dumb  is,  that  they 
must  be  restored  to  society  by  enabling  them  to  understand  ppetch  and  to  speak. 
Hence  the  first  attempt  is  to  make  Lhom  nndorstand  the  luotians  of  (he  organs 
of  speech,  and  to  imitate  Ihein,  forcing  air  through  tliem  bo  as  to  produce  the 
■ounds-,  The  pcrsovwancc  and  zeal  expended  in  attempting  to  carry  out  this 
idea  are  almost  incredible.  In  some  of  the  institutions  for  deaf  mntcs  much  of  the 
instruction  is  sctuaUy  communicated  through  the  means  of  speech. 

i  I  have  a  specimen  of  writing  from  one  of  a  class  who  had  been  five  menlha 
under  tliis  instruction,  remarkable  for  tlie  correctness  of  spelling  and  execution. 
It  wa*  written  fVom  dictation.    The  pupil  was  seven  yc«rs  of  tfu. 
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the  printed  letters  is  easy.  In  all  this  instruction  the  black-board 
is  used  for  illuslrating  the  lessons.  Elementary  principles  of 
grammar  are  inculcated  in  connexion  with  tlio  writing  and 
reading. 

In  the  next  class,  occupying  also  six  months,  the  instruction 
is  connected  with  "  life  in  the  community."  This  includes  the 
political  organization  of  the  community,  with  the  reasons  for  it; 
the  gcograpliy  of  the  place;  the  continuation  of  the  exercises 
of  thought  and  speech;  tlie  commencement  of  Bible  history; 
an  extension  of  instruction  in  morals,  technology,  and  natural 
history;  of  the  elements  of  form;  of  grammar;  of  drawing  and 
writing;  so  at  least  they  would  be  called  in  the  other  schools. 
The  plan  of  arrangement  is  as  follows: 

Lira  nf  THB  coM)iti?nTT.  History  of  the  formatioa  orcammuniticR,  with  their 
wants  and  obligations.  Original  existence  of  man.  Union  of  Bcvcrnl  fhmilies. 
Fatal  accidcata  in  communities.  Necessity  of  mutual  aid  in  inisfortunc.  Neces- 
sity of  a  magistracy.  ArriUigementB  for  safety.  Taxes.  Laws  and  ptinish- 
ments.  Wanta  of  the  community.  Roada,  bridges,  &c  Wuduncn.  Servants. 
Council-house.    ScLool-liousc. 

S.  Is  REPESENCB  TO  MAN.  Tlie  five  Bcuf>C8.  Tlicif  abtue  cxposea  to  puniafa* 
mcnt.  Information  in  regaid  to  ttic  organs  of  sense.  Their  injury  or  deficiency, 
Thoir  prcsci-vation  and  exercise.  The  mind.  Ppiecplioii  not  required  for 
thought,  or  for  diating;iusliiiig  tiic  true  froiu  tlic  false,  tliu  good  froiu  the  cviL 
The  mmh  Man  has  reason  and  will.  Sluriuai  of  good  actions.  The  g'ood  ia  not 
always  rewarded  in  litis  world,  but  there  is  a  God. 

3.  Rklatios  op  m\.«i  to  God.  AUributes  oflhc  Deity.  God  is  llie  creator,  tha 
supporter,  tlic  governor  of  the  world,  tlic  ftllicr  of  all  men,  tlic  high  and  righteous 
judge,  a  spirit.  Duties  to  God.  Honour,  )ovc  as  of  a  child,  trust,  thankfulness, 
reverence.  Constant  reracmbraiice  of  God.  Conscience.  Slories  related.  The 
cvi!  conscience.  Conscience  makoa  a  man  aiuious  and  uneasy  when  he  doea 
wrong.  The  moral  to  be  inculcated  ia,  tlial  man  has  within  him  a  monitor  wbich 
warns  Iiim  against  doing  evil.  Story  of  a  plcasont  evening.  There  is  nJsa  ap. 
j>roval  wittlia  ont^'s  self  of  good  deeds.  Necessity  of  a  revelation  to  man.  Sto- 
ries friiia  the  Scriptures  related.  The  creation.  Cniri  and  Abel.  The  deluge. 
Those  saved.  The  prophets.  Expectation  and  coining  of  the  Messiali.  Tha 
Ihrcc  wise  men.  The  child  Jesus.  John.  Jesus  liie  te.tcher,  saviour,  and 
founder  of  Hie  kingdom  ofgofHiueas. 

4.  Relation  or  man  to  natbee.  The  native  place  and  its  environs.  The  viL 
Is^  as  the  dwelling  of  tlic  commuuily.  Ttic  cardinal  points,  Fosilioa  of  the 
buildings.  Streets.  Roods.  Springs.  Stories  of  tJie  village.  Review  of  the 
positiun  of  the  village.  Natural  history,  Beauties  of  nature.  First  walk  in 
tlkC  garden.    Fruit  trees,  aJuuhs,  herbs,  flowers.    The  fields,  hills,  valleys,  wooda^ 
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and  forests.  Morning  nunblo  in  tlio  woods.  Morning  son^.  Insects.  Stories 
of  cruelty  to  insects.  Natural  philosophij.  Heal.  The  Kun.  Sunrise  Sooz, 
Division  of  time.  The  calendar.  Vapour.  Stornif.  Thunder  and  lightning. 
Rules  for  |>rotcclion. 

S.  Relation  op  man  to  socrBTf.    Age  nnd  youth.     Infirm  persona.    The 
able  Iradied  and  the  sick.     Duties  towuds  and  protect  ion  of  tlie  sick.     Eroplaj> 
menta.     Labourers  and  tradesmen.    Peacefuliicss.    Wiilingnose  in  service.     Up-'' 
rightnesa.  RcapcctAilneaa.  Dispoeution  to  worlc.  Poverty  and  riches.  CoDtentmcnt. 


The  same  elements  of  instruction  are,  in  the  next  class, 
grouped  about  tlie  riext  political  division,  the  circle,  the  course 
occupying,  as  before,  six  months.  Beginning  here,  the  division 
restricts  some  portions  of  instruction  unnecessarily.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  this  class.  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  resuUs  of  tlie  following 
division,  namely,  "life  in  the  province,"  no  class  being  in  that 
stage  of  progress. 

In  the  next  following,  or  "  life  in  the  kingdom,"  the  political 
circumstances  became  too  abstruse  for  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  children,  and  the  attempts  at  induction  in  regard  to 
the  government  failed  almost  entirely.  All  the  circumstances, 
except  those  relating  to  the  army,  were  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
ordinary  experience,  and  the  complex  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment was  beyond  the  power  of  their  reason  to  grasp.  The 
German  language  is  taught  grammatically  in  this  class,  and, 
besides  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Bavaria,  its  his- 
tory, the  biography  of  its  most  distinguished  men,  arithmetic, 
mental  and  written,  geometry,  drawing,  singing,  and  morals 
from  the  Bible.  At  this  stage  of  progress,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  branches  require  a  different  mode  of  instruction,  that 
they  must  be  separated,  and  the  progress  of  each  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  adaptation  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  its  recep- 
tion, and  not  according  to  any  extraneous  theoretical  circum- 
stances. 

The  two  highest  classes  being  joined  under  a  teacher  who 
pursued  altogether  the  old  method  of  instruction,  I  liad  no  op- 
portunity to  put  to  the  test  the  judgment  formed  in  the  lower 
class,  which  I  have  just  expressed.     Social  or  political  circum- 
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Btanceg  do  not  afford,  I  am  satisfied,  a  just  method  of  arranging 
the  details  of  instruction,  though  a  knowledge  of  them  should 
doubtless  form  a  part  of  education.  The  reasons  why  the  ar- 
rangement of  Graser  produces  satisfactory  results  in  the  lower 
classes  are,  first,  that  elementary  instruction  does  not  require  a 
systematic  division  of  its  subjects,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  cul- 
tivating the  intellect  or  morals,  or  for  communicating  know- 
ledge: and  second,  that  the  subjects  are  within  the  pale  of 
the  child's  experience,  and  refer  to  his  every-day  wants  and 
perceptions.  Just  the  reverse,  however,  is  the  case  in  the 
higher  divisions,  and  hence  a  different  method  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary.*  Still  the  leading  idea  of  the  system,  that 
to  develope  the  inteliectual,  moral,  and  physical  faculties  of  man 
is  not  sufficient,  but  that  he  must  be  educated  in  reference  to 
the  life  in  which  ho  is  to  take  a  part,  strikes  with  the  force  of 
truth,  independently  of  the  details  which  may  be  devised  to 
carry  it  into  effect 

The  institutions  which  Dr.  Graser  considers  necessary  to 
give  the  entire  public  instruction  of  a  nation  are: 


Fopular  Sehoolt. 

t.  The  elementary  achool. 

S,  Tha  real  Bchool,  ("Real  Gymna- 
eiwa") 

3.  The  real  institute,  ("Real  Uni- 
versity.") 


School*  for  Higktr  Inttruetion, 

1.  Tho  elementary  school. 

2.  The  gymnasium. 

3.  The  university. 


The  character  of  the  instruction  appropriate  to  these  estab- 
lishments may,  according  to  his  views,  be  thus  expressed-  In 
the  elementary  school,  it  should  be  popular  and  inductive;  in 
the  real  school,  practical  and  scientific;  and  in  the  university, 
scientific  and  practical,  or  applying  science  to  praclice. 

*  This  vit>w  ii  also  tak«ti  by  Dr.  Krftger,  whcne  experience  and  aliiU  aa  a 
teacher  I  have  already  so  often  referred  to.  S«o  hia  Journey  through  Germany, 
(Reiac  durdi  Iteutfichlond,  &.c»  pp.  132, 133.) 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICIFLTimE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Besides  the  schools  for  general  instruction,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  others  Jiave  been  devised, 
intended  to  give  special  education  for  a  future  calling  wliile 
pursuing  the  branches  of  common  school  instruction.  The 
devotion  of  a  part  of  the  time  to  manual  labour,  as  in  iho 
schools  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  &c.,  already  spoken  of,  is  inci- 
dental, and  not  a  chief  feature  in  the  plan,  and  the  occupations 
learned  in  the  boys'  schools  are  not  such  as  are  likely  to  be 
followed  in  after  life.  In  the  schools  now  under  consideration,  oq 
the  contrary,  the  manual  labour,  or  practical  exercises,  are  lead- 
ing features  in  the  system,  and  are  intended  to  train  tJic  pupil 
for  his  future  vocation.  These  establishments  require  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances  to  render  them  useful;  the  future  occupation 
of  the  pupil  must  be  distinctly  pointed  out  at  an  early  ago, 
or  it  must  be  desirable  to  give  him  a  particular  bias  by  educa- 
tion. Thus,  in  the  rural  cantons  of  Switzerland,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  boys  without  fortune  are  to  be  agricultural 
labourers,  of  a  grade  depending  upon  their  success  in  life,  and 
it  is  highly  important  to  the  country  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  calling. 
Hence  the  establishment  of  "  rural  schools"  in  these  cantons, 
and  the  encouragement  held  out  to  Iheir  multiplication  by  pa- 
triotic citizens.  Again,  it  is  important  in  a  community  like  that  of 
Lyons,  where  the  manufacture  of  silk  employs  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  the  population,  that  the  workman  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  his  art,  and  should,  if  he  have  talent,  also 
have  the  acquirement  necessary  to  improve  it.  Hence  the 
appropriation  of  ttie  Lamartini&re  funds  to  give  a  suitable 
training  tu  those  whom  it  is  supposed  may  become  workmen 
in  the  extensive  manufactories  of  the  city.    The  creation  of 
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such  schools,  where  the  conditions  necessary  to  render  them 
successful  cannot  be  fulfilled,  must  be  followed  by  failure.  They 
belong  essentially  to  particular  localities  and  social  circum- 
stances, and  their  extension,  without  reference  to  a  due  consid* 
ration  of  tlieso,  has  tended,  in  some  cases,  to  destroy  the  favour- 
able opinion  formed  from  the  operation  of  similar  establishments 
in  their  legitimate  sphere.  The  present  condition  of  the  rural 
schools  of  Switzerland,  as  exemplified  by  those  which  1  visited, 
a  comparison  of  the  organization  now  existing  wi;th  that  at  the 
outset,  an  inquiry  into  how  far  the  results  expected  from  them 
have  been  realised,  and  among  these  results,  how  far  tfie  schools 
may  be  considered  as  self-supportinj^,  aflbrd  general  matter  of 
interest,  ami  will  appear  in  the  descriptions  of  the  schools  at 
Hofwyl  and  Carra.  An  example  of  a  school  adapted  to  the 
rural  population  of  England  will  follow  the  notice  of  the  Swiss 
schools,  affording  an  instance  of  the  adoption  of  a  principle, 
and  its  ingenious  modification,  to  suit  the  ilew  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  applied. 

On  account  of  the  late  age  at  whicli  the  pupils  enter,  and  the 
grade  of  agricultural  life  for  which  they  are  prepared,  I  have 
hesitated  as  to  a  notice  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Temple* 
moyle,  near  Londonderry,  in  this  chapter;  but  considering  that 
the  intellectual  instruction  is  quite  elementary,  I  have  concluded 
to  insert  it.  It  will  be  remarked,  in  relation  to  all  the  agricultural 
schools,  that  the  age  to  which  pupils  are  retained  passes  far  the 
limits  of  the  primary  period  of  education. 

An  admirable  plan  for  adapting  the  ordinary  day  school  of 
the  National  Board  of  Education  for  Ireland  to  the  wants  of 
an  agricultural  community,  has  been  put  in  practice  by 
Captain  Kennedy,  at  the  estate  of  Lough  Ash,  in  the  county 
of  Londonderry.  The  children  are  taught  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening,  of  farming  in  a  small  way,  and  of  the 
care  of  cattle,  &c,,  by  the  master,  working  a  certain  number  of 
hours  every  day,  when  the  season  permits,  in  the  small  garden 
and  farm  attached  to  the  school.  When  these  arrangements 
have  been  matured,  and  have  been  in  steady  operation  for  a 
eonaiderablo  time,  the  results  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  of 
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great  value  to  the  portion  of  the  country  where  tliey  will  be 
displayed,  extending  beyond  this  one  estate  by  the  imitation  of 
the  system  in  others. 

Besides,  the  genera!  interest  wliich  may  attach  to  these 
schools,  the  variety  of  arrangement,  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction in  special  branches,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  for 
the  more  direct  objects  of  my  Report.  The  Lamartini^re 
school  is  entitled,  I  believe,  to  the  credit  of  ^carrying  into  full  , 
execution  the  method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  chemistry 
and  mechanics,  by  combining  manipulation  with  the  study  of 
the  theory. 

RURAL  SCHOOI^  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

These  are,  in  general,  schools  in  which  manual  labour  occu- 
pies the  chief  part  of  the  pupil's  time,  moral  and  intellectual 
training  being  mingled  with  it,  and  occupying  the  intervals  of 
rest.  The  master  of  the  school  is  the  farmer,  and  the  pupils  are 
his  family-  Labour  and  instruction  are  carried  on  together,  and 
the  discipline  is  paternal.  The  arrangement  implies  that  the  pu- 
pils reside  in  the  schools,  which  arc  in  fact  charitable  establish- 
ments, since  the  pupils  do  not  remain  long  enough,  after  their 
labour  becomes  profitable,  to  repay  the  expenses  of  their  edu- 
cation and  maintenance.  The  present  organization  of  these 
schools  is  due  to  Mr.de  Fellenberg,  who  first  established  a  model 
school  of  the  kind  at  Hofwyl,  in  1806,  and  no  less  than  twelve 
for  boys  and  girls  have  been  since  established  in  the  different 
cantons.  At  the  meeting  of  the  society  for  public  utility  at 
Geneva,  in  August  of  1837,  a  report  was  made,  highly  com- 
mendatory of  these  establishments,  and  proposing,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  their  extension,  a  central  seminary  for  the  education 
of  teachers  for  them;  th"?  impoilancc  of  tiiis  suggestion  will 
appear  when  it  is  seen  how  entirely  the  character  of  these  estab- 
lishments depends  upon  the  qualities  of  the  teachers,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  suitable  ones.  The  two  for  boys  which  I 
visited  were  Carra,  near  Geneva,  and  Hofwyl,  near  Berne. 
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AGUICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  HOFWTL. 
The  establishments  for  education  at  Ilofwyl  have  attracted 
more  attention  probably  than  any  other  educational  institutions 
in  the  world,  aad  have  become  well  known  from  the  various 
reports  made  in  relation  to  tliem.*  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
ID  1837,  they  consisted  of  a  school  chiefly  for  poor  children, 
and  called  the  Agricultural  or  Rural  School,  of  a  middle  or 
real  school  for  the  education  of  youth  not  intended  for  the 
learned  professions,  of  a  boarding-school  for  the  preparatory 
education  for  professional  life,  and  of  an  agricultural  institute, 
to  the  lectures  of  which  pupils  in  the  other  departments  only 
were  admitted.  All  these  establishments,  requiring  such  different 
mental  resources  for  their  organization  and  management,  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  de  Fellcnbeig,  their  founder, 
and  by  whom  the  whole  institution  has  been  reared,  without 
public  aid.t  At  tlie  time  of  my  visit  to  Hofwyl,  tlie  middle 
school  had  assumed  an  important  position,  and  was  the  most 
flourishing,  probably,  of  the  different  establishments.  As,  how- 
ever, the  regulations  did  not  permit  as  close  an  examination  of 
this  and  of  the  boarding  institute,  within  the  time  which  I  was 
able  to  devote  to  them,  as  of  some  other  similar  schools  which 
I  visited,  I  propose  to  confine  the  present  notice  to  the  agricul- 
tural scliool.J  JXot  to  lose,  however,  the  advantage  of  the  prin- 
ciples developed  in  these  establishments,  I  shall  place  in  the 

•  The  most  particulai  account,  nnd  iJiat  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  institationa  ia 
conBider«l  by  their  founder  to  hare  been  best  exhibited,  is  given  by  our  coantry- 
man,  Mr,  W.  C.  Woodbridfje,  in  the  Annals  of  Edncalioo,  pubUahcd  at  Boston. 
Mr.  Woodbridgc  resided  at  Ilofwyl,  and  made  himself  iboroug^hly  master  of  the 
minutitD  of  the  cstatilihhiiiL-rits. 

t  Mr.  de  Fctleobicrf;  is  one  of  tJioso  rare  instances  in  which,  from  motiros  of 
patriotism  and  bctievok-nce,  men  occupying  high  stalions  by  wealth  and  social 
poeition,  devote  tlicir  means,  their  time,  and  lalcats,  to  the  promotion  of  edaca.- 
tion.  I  am  Dot  aware  of  any  cose  in  which  equal  sacrifices  have  been  mode  aa 
in  that  of  Mr.  do  FeJlenbcrg. 

t  In  rcgrtrd  to  lliis,  Mr.  de  Fcllenbcrg-  w^a  good  enough  to  put  roe  in  commo- 
nication  with  an  intclligcat  pupil  (Joho  Cavin),  who  fiad  been  ten  months  in  tho 
school,  ojid  ivho  was  then  in  the  middle  school,  preparing  as  on  instructor,  tinder 
Iho  patronage  of  an  Irish  nobleman,  Lord  Wollecourt. 
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Appendix,  No.  XL,  some  deductions  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  from 
the  experience  of  Hofwyl. 

Tiie  pupils  of  the  agricultural  school  are  admitted  at  an  early- 
age,  tfiere  being,  however,  no  fixed  limits,  and  are  expected  to 
remain  until  twenty-one,  if  supported  gratuitously.  By  so  doing, 
they  would  be  enabled,  by  their  manual  labour,  to  repay  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance  and  education,  so  as  to  leave  tJie 
institution  without  pecuniary  obligation.  Tbcy  would,  besides, 
be  detained  beyond  what  may  be  considered  the  most  critical 
age.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  ditlicult  to  induce  this 
lengthened  stay,  the  actual  expediency  of  which  must  depend  so 
much  upon  individual  circumstances.  In  addition  to  the  gra- 
tuitous pupils,  others  arc  talien,  who  pay,  in  part  or  entirely,  for 
their  education.  Twenty  is  the  usual  number  of  gratuitous 
pupils,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  ten  pay  pupils 
besides;  this  number  is  essentially  restricted  by  the  plan  of  the 
school. 

Formerly,  the  pupils  were  under  the  charge  of  a  single 
teacher,  for  manual  labour,  instruction,  and  discipline.  The 
teacher  hved  with  them,  and  was  expected  to  be  their  constant 
companion,  adviser,  and  friend,  as  well  as  instructor.  The 
first  teacher  of  the  agricultural  school,  Wehrli,  was  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  and  executed  the 
plan  of  the  school  in  a  way  to  produce  commendation  from  all 
quarters.*  It  is  easily  seen  that  such  a  place  would  be  most 
difficult  to  supply,  and  yet,  that  to  preserve  the  original  princi- 
ple of  organization  requires  absolutely  that  it  should  be  sup- 
plied. 

At  present  the  arrangement  is  essentially  different.  The  pupils 
work  and  live  with  the  teacher,  but  receive  instruction  in  the 
middle  school.  In  summer,  the  time  occupied  in  labour  is  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  in  instruction  from  two  to 
four  hours.  In  winter,  the  amount  of  labour  is  less,  and  of  study 
more.    At  particular  seasons  in  the  summer,  as  during  the  time 


*  Mr.  Wahrii  is  now  at  the  linad  uP  ll)e  normal  school  Dt  Kreuzlingcn.  in  bin 
native  cantoQ  of  Thurg-ovio. 


* 
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of  harvest  and  hay-making,  the  instruction  is  omilted  altogether. 
In  the  winter,  gymnastic  exercises,  in  a  degree,  replace  agri- 
cultural labour.  Thus  the  character  of  the  tnstruclion  is  entirely 
changed  from  what  the  former  records  of  the  school  represent 
it  to  have  been.  It  was  intermingled  with  work,  and  much  of 
it  incidental,  ihe  peculiar  talent  of  Wchrli  appearing  to  have 
displayed  itself  in  improving  every  opportunity  for  communi- 
cating instruction  of  this  sort-  At  present  the  intellectual  and 
moral  instruction,  and  the  field-work,  both  assume  a  more 
formal  character.  The  former  plan  appears  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly wetJ  adapted  to  the  Swiss  character,  and  certainly 
produced  happy  results  upon  the  youth  educated  under  it,  and, 
if  I  understood  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  aright,  he  is  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  it  when  a  suitable  teacher  sliall  have  been  obtained.  In 
addition  to  ordinary  farming,  and  labour,  and  gardening,  the 
pupils  are  employed  in  an  extensive  dairy  and  a  shop  for  making 
agricultural  machines.  They  have,  besides,  in  the  agricultural 
institute,  means  of  acquiring  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
farming.  The  farming  operations  in  which  they  assist  are  car- 
ried on  to  great  advantage  upon  the  extensive  domain  of  Hofwyl. 

They  rise  at  five  in  summer,  attend  to  the  police  of  their 
dwelling-house,  and  unite  in  the  prayers  and  lessons  of  the 
middle  school;  breakfast  at  half  past  six;  arc  engaged  in  labour 
or  instruction,  with  an  intermission  of  an  hour  at  noon  for  din- 
ner, until  six  o'clock;  sup,  and  are  engaged  in  their  lessons  until 
eight;  have  prayers  and  retire  to  bed  at  nine.  Their  meals 
are  served  from  the  same  kitchen,  and  are  of  tlie  same  quality 
with  those  of  the  hands  upon  the  farm.  On  Sunday  they  rise 
at  six  in  summer,  breakfast  at  seven,  attend  prayers,  study,  and 
join  the  classes  of  vocal  music  with  the  pupils  of  the  middle 
school  until  eleven,  meet  the  other  classes  at  chapel,  where  they 
have  a  sermon  from  a  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergyman,  alter- 
nately; dine  at  twelve;  have  study  and  recreation  until  five, 
when  they  sup;  are  free  until  seven;  have  prayers  and  retire  at 
eight. 

The  instruction  received  is  in  reading  tlie  German  language 
and  exercises  of  induction,  four  hours  per  week;  aritJimelic, 
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three  hours;  elementary  geomelry,  or  knowledge  of  forms,  two 
hours;  geography  and  the  history  of  Switzerland,  three  hours; 
natural  history  and  philosophy,  two  hours;  religion  and  morals, 
two  hours;  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  music,  ihree  hours. 

Three  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  military  drill,  in  which 
the  pupils  of  the  several  schools  are  united.  An  admirable  ar- 
rangement is  made  for  bathing,  by  enclosing  a  copious  spring, 
so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  with  an  overflow,  by  which  (he  water 
is  constantly  changed.  The  depth  is  regulated  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  use  both  of  those  who  can  and  others  who  can- 
not swim.  A  batliing-housc,  steps  to  enter  the  water,  and  ap- 
paratus of  various  kinds,  for  instruction  in  swimming,  complete 
the  arrangements.* 

The  discipline  of  this  school  is  of  a  mild  character;  the 
elder  pupils  have  much  influence  over  the  younger;  and  where 
the  teacher  is  constantly  with  them,  as  in  the  former  organiza- 
tion, his  control  is  a  substitute  for  regulations.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  number  of  pupils  admitted  was  so  small  that  no  one 
could  escape  the  teacher's  observation  and  kindly  admonition; 
and  when  the  numbers  were  increased,  this  spirit  was  propagated 
from  the  older  pupils  to  the  new  comers. 

In  connexion  with  this  rural  school  should  be  mentioned  the 
establishment  known  as  the  Colony  of  Mey kirk,  placed  several 
miles  from  Hofvvyl,  upon  an  uncultivated  spot.  The  objects  of 
this  establishment  were  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  render- 
ing rural  schools  self-supporting,  and  that  they  might  even  be 
used  as  the  means  of  improving  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
country.  A  spot  of  fifteen  acres  was  selected,  and  a  log  house 
builL  upon  it.  The  colony  was  opened  with  six  pupils  in  1827, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  pupil  of  Wehrli's.  The  number 
was  gradually  increased.  The  instruction  was  made  entirely 
incidentalj  agricultural  labour  being  the  first  necessity  for  Uie 

*  The  mode  of  teochingt-to  ewim  la  hy  a  belt,  which  passes  roand  the  body, 
and  ia  attached  to  a  ropo  passing  tlifough  a  ring  at  ibo  end  of  a  bar  of  wood 
from  which  it  hongs,  and  which  iictn  as  nn  cla«tic  support.  The  lengUi  of  the 
rope  caa  be  increased  or  diminlBhed  at  pleosure,  so  as  to  afibrd  a  g^reatcr  or  less 
support.  The  more  tuual  instruction,  however,  is  given  hy  tlie  elder  pupils  sup- 
porting the  younger  on  their  hands. 
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colonists.  Their  mode  ol  life  was  of  the  most  frugal  character, 
to  an  extent  unpractised  in  our  country;  in  the  earlier  periods 
they  were  supplied  from  Hofwyl,  but  were  made  to  depend 
upon  that  source  as  little  as  possible.  The  school  was  discon- 
tinued a  few  years  since,  and  all  the  accounts  relating  to  it 
closed,  when  it  appeared  that  during  its  brief  existence  the  esti- 
mated improvements  of  the  soil  had  been  nearly  adequate  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  school,  over  and  above  its  receipts. 
This  result,  however,  depended  upon  the  peculiar  location  of  the 
colony,  since  it  is  by  no  means  common  to  such  schools,  even 
in  Switzerland. 

RURAL  SCHOOL   AT  CARRA,  NEAR  GENEVA. 

This  rural  school  was  founded  in  1820,  by  Mr,  Pictet,  and 
is  still  carried  on  upon  part  of  the  estate  of  his  nephew,  the  syn- 
dic Vernet-Pictet.  There  is  a  similar  establishment  for  girls  in 
the  vicinity,  and  under  the  charge  of  charitable  ladies.  The 
school  at  Carra  belongs  to  subscribers,  and  is  managed  by  a 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Vernet-Pictet  is  president  The  farm 
attached  to  it  is  forty  acres  in  extent,  and  is  worked,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Of  course,  in  the  heavier 
parts  of  farming  they  require  assistance.  The  master  of  the 
school  is  the  head  farmer,  as  well  as  schoolmaster  and  father 
of  the  family.  Agricultural  labour  is  the  business  of  tlie  pupil, 
and  instruction  fills  up  the  intervals.  The  pupils  enter  at  about 
eight  years  of  age,  and  remain  until  from  eighteen  to  twenty. 
During  the  latter  years  of  their  stay,  their  work  begins  to  be 
profitable  to  the  establishment,  and  they  are  even  sent  to  work 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  as  is  found  more  advisable,  the  school 
does  the  work  of  a  neighbouring  farm  on  shares.  On  the 
average,  however,  the  manual  labour  produces  but  about  one- 
ihird  of  the  expense  of  the  pupil. 

The  style  of  living  is  so  plain,  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  pupil 
amounts  to  but  little  more  than  ten  cents  per  day.  The  society 
supports  twcnly-five  boys  of  different  ages,  who  live  with  the 
master  and  his  family.  During  the  winter,  basket-making  and 
other  handicraft  labour  is  added  to  their  employments,  and  the 
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older  pupils  go  to  market  with  the  produce  of  the  farm.  They 
receive  an  elementary  education,  consisting  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, reading,  writing,  accounts,  mental  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  Swiss  history.  The  master  was  educated  under  the  cele- 
brated Wehrli.  It  is  plain  that,  as  the  master  is  at  once  the 
head  of  the  family  and  instructor,  the  character  of  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  culture  of  the  pupils  depends  entirely 
upon  him;  when  it  is  further  considered  that  a  great  part  of  the 
instruction  is  incidental,  so  that  no  precise  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  even  as  to  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  given,  it  is  quite  as 
obvious  that  the  whole  results  of  education  depend  upon  his 
tact,  temper,  judgment,  and  other  personal  <[ualities,  and  upon 
his  preparation  for  this  difficult  task.  Since  the  foundation  of 
the  school,  about  sixty-seven  pupils  have  been  attached  to  it; 
of  these,  twenty-four  have  passed  through  with  approbation, 
twenty-seven  were  in  the  school  in  1837,  and  sixteen  have  been 
withdrawn.  Of  twenty  pupils  for  whom  places  were  found  by 
the  directors,  afler  six  j'cars  residence  in  the  institution,  twelve 
were  apprenticed  as  farm-servants  or  gardeners,  three  as  school- 
masters, two  as  house-servants,  and  three,  who  had  not  ade- 
quate strength  for  country  work,  to  tradesmen.  The  commit- 
tee complain  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  young  men,  even  thus 
brought  up,  in  the  country,  contrary  to  the  general  tendency 
towards  the  towns, 

AGRICULTimAL  SCHOOL    OF   TEMPLEMOYLE,  NEAR  LONDON- 
DERRY. 

The  Agricultural  School  of  Templeraoyle  was  established  by 
the  Northwest  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society,  in  1827.*     It  is 


*  I  am  indebted  Tor  a  most  favourable  intxodiictjoit  to  this  school  to  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  of  Dcrry,  ono  of  its  most  ictivo  managfers,  and  had  the  good  fortone 
to  meet  tiiere  Captain  Kcnncc3y,  of  Lough  Aah,  tlic  matiatjer  of  a  large  estate,  in 
a.  wild  district,  where  he  is  parauing  plana  for  Uie  elevation  of  the  peasantry, 
which  must  produce  the  hn[ipie»t  results.  The  impTovemcat  of  his  tenants  is  in 
an  increasing  ratio  willi  the  time  of  their  residence  on  his  cslole.  His  school, 
B«vkig-fiiiid, and  bazaar,  whore  articles  of  uiic  are  sold  at  cost;  his  arraDgemcnts 
for  leases,  loajii,  agricultuial  instructioD,  and  moral  and  religious  culture,  arc  oil 
admirably  conceived,  and  executed  with  a  loal  beyond  my  praise.    I  do  not 
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situated  in  a  healthful  and  picturesque  part  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  about  six  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  with  this  school,  the  subscribers  established  one  for  the 
education  of  mercantile  and  professional  men,  not  far  from 
Templemoyle,  expecting  that  the  latter  would  prove  profitable 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  thus  yield  assistance  for  the 
support  of  the  former.*  The  idea  was,  however,  not  realized, 
and  after  a  considerable  expense  in  its  establishment,  the  higher 
school  was  abandoned,  and  al!  the  efforts  of  the  subscribers 
concentrated  upon  the  agricultural  school.  The  plan  of  Mr. 
de  Fellenbcrg's  establishment  was  thus  taken  as  a  model,  but, 
under  the  different  circumstances  of  the  case,  proved  a  decided 
failure. 

The  agricultural  school  is  designed  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  farmers,  or  of  young  men  intended  for  farming  occupa- 
tions, either  on  their  own  account,  or  in  the  employ  of  others. 
It  aims  at  giving  them  a  plain  English  education,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

Pupils  arc  admitted  at  or  after  fifteen,  and  should  remain  in 
the  school  during  a  period  dependent  upon  the  age  of  admis* 
sion,  but  as  they  are  pay  scholars,  they  may  be  removed  at 
any  time  by  their  parents.  The  sum  paid  for  education  and 
maintenancet  is  not  adequate  for  their  support,  and  yet  is  so 
high  as  to  limit  essentially  the  number  of  pupils  which  the  in-  , 
stitution  actually  receives.  In  the  spring  of  1836  there  were 
thirty-three  in  the  school,  but  in  the  autumn,  this  number  was 
increased  to  sixty-six,  by  the  pupils  sent  by  the  commissioners 
of  woods  and  forests  and  by  societies.  The  buildings  can,  how- 
ever, furnish  accommodation  for  upwards  of  one  hundred.  The 
school  has  educated,  since  its  establishment,  one  hundred  and 

know  that  I  have  been  ever  more  imprcaged  with  «  Bectw  of  pLilanlliro]>ic  exer. 
tion,  tlian  by  a  visit  to  Lougli  AbIi. 

*  To  establiBli  the  schools,  one  hundred  and  sixlcuo  shares  of  one  hundred 
and  twciily-iive  dolJam  each  wcie  subscribed  by  difTercnt  companies  luid  indi. 
ridualg,  and  hix  thousand  dollars  were  subsequently  gubecribed  for  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  al  Templemoyle.  Various  other  donatioiu  and  anniul  subacrip- 
tiaiu  hat-e  been  made, 
t  About  fifty  dollar*  per  annum,  (t48.66.) 
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seventy-eight  youths,  from  diflerent  parts  of  Ireland  and  from 
Scotland. 

The  direction  is  vested  in  a  committee  of  the  subscribers. 
The  immediate  control  is  divided  between  (he  agricultural 
master,  or  farmer,  who  regulates  the  agricultural  labours, 
the  school-master,  who  divides  the  lime  of  the  pupils  wilb  the 
farmer,  and  the  matron,  who  has  charge  of  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy of  the  establishment,  under  the  direction  of  the  farmer  and 
instructor.  A  working-gardener  has  lately  been  added,  and  a 
piece  of  ground  laid  ofl'to  be  cuUivated  by  tlie  pupils  under  his 
direction. 

At  half  past  five  the  pupils  rise,  arrange  their  rooms,  say 
their  prayers,  and,  in  two  divisions,  which  alleniale  on  different 
days,  are  engaged  until  eight  in  study,  or  in  work ;  half  the  pu- 
pils are  with  the  farmer,  and  half  under  the  school-master, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when  the  services  of  all  are  . 
required  for  the  farm,  or  the  season  releases  them  from  their 
agricultural  duties.  At  eight  they  breakfast,  and  are  free  until 
nine;  work  and  attend  school,  in  altcrnalc  divisions,  from,  nine 
until  one.  Dine  at  one,  and  have  recreation  until  two.  From 
two  to  six,  are  at  work  and  in  school  alternately.  From  six  to 
seven,  sup  and  have  recreation.  From  seven  to  nine,  prepare 
the  lessons  for  the  next  day,  have  prayers,  and  retire  at  nine. 
»  On  Sundays  they  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship,  and 
•occupy  a  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  religious  reading. 

The  intellectual  instruction  consists  in  spelling,  reading,  gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  and  book-keeping,  with 
Bomc  elementary  and  practical  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 
The  farmer  gives  lectures  also  in  the  evening,  upon  the  theory 
of  agriculture.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  lectures  on  botany 
and  agricukural  chemistry. 

The  practice  includes  all  the  operations  of  farming,  under  the 
different  approved  systems,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  dairy,  and,  in  general,  the  incidental  as  well  as  ihc 
direct  occupations  of  the  farmer  or  agricultural  labourer.  The 
head  farmer,  or  agricultural  master,  is  expected  to  explain  the 
principles  of  the  work  in  which  the  pupils  are  engaged,  and  to 
40 
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take  opportunities  for  incidental  instruction.  The  operations 
which  he  is  specially  called  upon,  in  llie  regulations  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  teach,  are,  ploughing  and  the  setting  of  the  plough, 
the  use  of  farmiijg  instruments  in  general,  the  qualities  of  stock 
and  modes  of  recognising  them,  tlie  trealmenl  and  manage- 
ment of  dairy  and  farming  stock,  the  making  and  repairing  of 
fences,  the  rotation  of  crops  and  those  best  adapted  to  different 
varieties  of  soils,  the  modes  of  draining,  reclaiming,  and  im- 
proving lands,  and  the  most  recent  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  agricultural!  implements.  The  farmer  takes  those  who 
are  suflicicndy  advanced  in  knowledge  and  age  to  be  benefited 
thereby,  to  the  fairs,  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  tlie  products  of  llie 
farm  and  stock. 

The  pupils  are  divided,  for  work,  into  sections,  each  of  which 
has  its  monitor,  or  chief,  and  consists  of  eight  or  ten  boys. 
The  head  monitor,  or  superintendent,  has  the  control  of  them, 
in  the  absence  of  the  master,  and  arranges  witli  liim  the  distri- 
bution of  their  time,  takes  an  account  of  the  stock,  and  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  labour,  and  advises  witli  the  master  in  regard  to 
the  farm,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  himself  for  actual  super- 
intendence. This  place  is  occupied  by  the  elder  pupils  in  rota- 
tion. 

The  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  ihirty-threo  acres,*  of 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  arc  arable  land.  It  is  worked 
so  as  to  present  examples  of  the  most  approved  rotation  of 
crops,  the  fields  embraced  in  iJie  same  series  of  shifts  lying  ad- 
jacent to  one  another.  The  whole  is  drained  by  under-ground 
drains,  according  to  the  Scottish  system,  and  is  well  enclosed 
■with  different  fences  as  specimens,  and  trials  of  the  various 
kinds.  The  house  is  substantially  built,  and  contains  a  school- 
room, refectory,  dormitories,  sitting-room,  and  apartments  for 
the  masters,  all  arranged  in  the  plainest  manner,  with  the  out- 
houses proper  for  a  farm.     The  garden  is  laid  out  for  vegetar 

*  A  plot  oF  the  ground,  as  Eorrcycil  by  tho  pupils,  and  drawn  by  one  of  the 
numlicr,  waa  presented  to  me,  showing  tho  dctaila  of  ttio  arranijcmcnl,  and  the 
classification  of  ita  parU.  The  conctruclion  of  tliie  drawing  was  one  of  tlio  prac- 
tical exerciiea  of  Iho  dus. 
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tables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  portions  have  been  sown  with 
the  various  grasses,  to  exemplify  their  growth  and  uses. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  believed  to  l>e  good,  and  to  be 
administered  with  little  difficulty.  It  depends  mainly  upon  the 
administration  of  a  code  of  rules  by  the  two  masters  and  ma- 
tron, and  is,  lliercfore,  essentially  diflerent  in  spirit  from  that 
of  the  Swiss  rural  schools.  The  scale  of  the  institution  is  also, 
in  all  resfvects,  larger,  and  the  character  of  the  education  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  to  that  appropriate  for  a  school  for  spe- 
cial instruction,  as  does  also  the  age  of  the  pupils  at  admission. 
These  circumstances  should,  of  course,  modify  materially  the 
system,  even  if  the  character  of  the  pupils  was  the  same. 

The  domestic  economy  is  simple,  and  tiie  fare  substantial,  but 
very  plain.  It  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
life,  and  the  age  of  many  of  the  pupils,  some  of  them  being 
quite  men,  this  school  lias  not  yet  managed  to  support  itself, 
even  including  in  the  account  the  payment  made  by  the  pupils. 
It  still  requires  the  aid  of  subscriptions,  wlrich,  however,  are 
secured  to  it  by  a  conviction  of  the  general  benefits  resulting 
from  it  The  highest  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  the  pupils 
who  have  been  educated  here,  is  borne  by  those  who  have  em- 
ployed them  in  their  service. 

MANUAL  LABOmt  SCHOOL  AT  EALING. 
There  have  been,  of  late  years,  many  independent  efforts  in 
different  parts  of  England  to  establish  schools  upon  principles 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  tlie  labouring  agricultural  classes 
than  the  ordinary  day  schools.  An  attempt  was  made,  in  1833, 
to  form  a  society,**  the  object  of  which  was  the  establishment  of 
a  model  school  for  industrial  schools  for  the  peasantry,  and  tlie 
union  with  it  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  simi- 
lar establishments.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful  in  reference 
to  the  society,  but  a  benevolent  lady  undertook  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  in  regard  to  the  model  school,  at  her  own  expense.     The 


*  See  an  excellent  mcmoJr  on  Indaslria!  Schoola  for  the  PcainLntiy,  in  tlin 
firrt  publicatioji  of  Uic  Central  Society  of  Education  in  Lcinclou,  by  Mr.  Diippa, 
■ccretary  of  the  tociety. 
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new  school  was  established  at  Ealing,  a  village  about  five  miles 
from  London.  It  was  intended  to  combine  manual  labour, 
chiefly  gardening,  wilii  instruction  in  the  usual  elementary 
branches,  but  to  introduce  the  later  improvements  in  the  modes 
of  elementary  teaciiing.  The  task  of  finding  a  master  capa- 
ble of  filling  such  a  place  was  obviously  no  easy  one,  and  the 
necessity  for  employing  a  teacher  imbued  with  the  routine  spirit 
of  the  common  village  schools,  has,  no  doubt,  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plan.  I  saw  enough  during  my  visit  to  this 
school  to  be  persuaded  that,  when  in  full  operation,  according  to 
the  original  idea,  its  results  must  be  of  considerable  importance, 
and  that  even  in  its  present  imperfect  slate,  the  school  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  rural  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  adapt  the  spirit  of  the  Swiss  rural  schools  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  English  peasantry.  "  Its  leading  principles 
are,  thai  the  children  should  early  acquire  iiabits  of  patient  in- 
dustry J  that  they  sliould  be  acquainted  with  tlie  value  of  labour, 
and  know  die  connexion  between  it  and  property;  that  they 
should  have  intelligence,  skill,  and  an  acquaintance  witli  the 
objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded;  that  the  higher  senti- 
ments, the  social  and  moral  part  of  their  being,  should  receive 
a  full  development."* 

Habits  of  industry  are  promoted  by  labouring  in  the  garden 
attached  to  the  school-house.  This  is  divided,  one  portion 
being  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  school,  another  being  sub- 
divided into  small  gardens  for  the  boys.  The  pupils  work  in 
the  first  under  monitors,  and  receive  a  compensation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  useful  results  of  their  labour.  The  second  they  hire 
at  fixed  rates,  and  dispose  of  the  produce  as  they  please,  al- 
ways receiving,  however,  the  market  price  for  it  from  the 
school,  if  they  choose  to  dispose  of  it  there.  The  younger 
children  are  not  allowed  to  undertake  gardens  on  their  own 
account,  but  work  for  others  or  for  the  establishment.  Part- 
nerships are  sometimes  formed  among  them  for  the  more  ad- 
vantageous cultivation  of  larger  pieces  of  ground.    At  ihe  pe- 

*  See  the  utide  belbre  referred  to,  and  which  ia  officiil. 
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riod  of  my  visit,  the  gardens  were  planted  with  vegetables  and 
flowers,  and  many  of  ihcm  tastefully  arranged.     All  exhibited 
an  appearance  of  neatness,  and  during  the  liours  of  work 
the  renters  appeared  busily  occupied.     The  best  order  reigned 
among  all  the  children.     An  occasional  simple  song  was  sung 
in  the  group  who  were  working  for  the  school,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  monitor.     The  master  directs  the  whole,  and  to 
his  suggestions  they  arc  indebted  for  many  improvements;  it  is 
their  privilege  to  resort  to  his  counsel  in  cases  of  dillicuUy.    The 
school  furnishes  the  working-tools,  which   for   the  youngest 
children  are  merely  a  hoe  and  rake.     They  have  also  in-door 
work  for  bad  weather,  consisting  of  carpentry,  the  making  of 
wooden  shoes,  &c.    I  was  told  that  the  room  for  containing  their 
gardening-tools,  where  there  is  also  a  trough  for  washing,  had 
been  fitted  up  by  the  pupils,  and  they  have  shown  considerable 
ingenuity  in  the  repairs  of  the  out-houses  attached  to  the  school, 
and  have   even  entirely  constructed   one  of  them.     In  the 
beginning  a  gardener  was  employed  to  teach  the  boys,  but  this 
is  now  done  by  the  master  and  monitors.     An  account  current 
with  each  pupil  is  kept,  in  which  he  is  charged  with  the  rent  of 
his  ground,  and  the  seeds  and  plants  which  he  has  purchased 
from  the  stock,  and  credited  with  the  produce  which  he  has 
sold  to  the  school.     Some  of  the  pupils  have  a  considerable 
surplus  on  the  credit  side  at  the  end  of  the  year;  one  lad  is 
stated  to  have  gained  nearly  ten  dollars  from  a  sixteenth  of  an 
acre;*  another,  of  thirteen,  to  have  gained  nearly  five  dollars 
and  a-half,  from  the  gardening  between  MarcJi  and  November; 
another,  of  fourteen,  five  dollars;  and  a  third,  of  eleven,  the  same 
sum.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  so  to  arrange  that  the  pu- 
pils may  not  lose,  unless  by  providential  circumstances;   not 
to  intrust,  for  example,  a  youth  with  the  charge  of  a  garden 
before  his  capability  to  manage  it  is  sufficiently  proved;  and 
not  to  allow  extravagances  or  glaringly  injudicious  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  little  gardeners.    The  tendency  of  these 


*  They  pay  six  cents  per  month  lo  tho  school  oa  rent  for  tliis  quantity  of 
ground. 
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measures  is,  incidentally  to  train  to  habits  of  respect  for  pro- 
perty, of  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  mutual  assistance,  quite  as 
valuable  as  tJiosc  of  industry.  The  time  employed  in  manual 
labour  by  the  elder  pupils  is  three  hours,  and  to  this  is  added 
three  hours  and  a-half  of  intellectual  instruction.  The  younger 
boys  are  four  hours  and  a-half  in  school.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
compare  a  school,  where  the  pupils  have  been  so  recently 
brought  under  instruction,  with  others  of  longer  standing;  hence 
I  would  only  rcmarli,  that  the  theory  of  the  intellectual  instruc- 
tion was  much  better  than  its  practice,  and  express  the  opinion 
that  tlie  same  enlightened  supermtendoncc  which  has  accom- 
plished so  much,  will  probably  work  out  satisfactorily  all  the 
details  of  the  plan.  The  mechanical  parts  of  a  new  project 
are  always  more  easily  realized  than  the  intellectual.  When 
the  young  men  now  training  up  as  teachers  in  this  school 
shall,  in  their  turn,  come  to  improve  the  practice  which  they 
witness,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  tlic  intellectual 
department.  The  greatest  novelty  is  that  which  has  already 
proved  successful. 

LA  MARTINliSRE  SCHOOL  OF  LYONS. 

This  school  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  a  citizen 
of  Lyons,  M,  Martin,  who  left  the  French  army  while  in  Syria, 
went  to  India,  and  entered  the  service  of  one  of  the  native 
princes.  He  acquired  a  very  large  fortune,  and  at  liis  death 
left  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  found  three  charitable  insti- 
tutions, two  in  India  and  one  at  Lyons.  The  war  with  Eng- 
land prevented,  for  a  time,  the  acquisition,  by  the  city  of  Lyons, 
of  their  portion  of  this  legacy,  which,  when  it  came  into  the 
treasury,  amounted  to  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. With  this  the  municipal  council  determined  to  found  a 
Bchool  for  llie  working  classes,  and  that  its  benefits  might  be 
extended  as  widely  as  possible,  made  a  day  school  of  it.  The 
chief  object  of  the  institution  is  to  train  up  an  educated  class 
of  workmen  for  tlie  manufactories.  The  arrangement  of  the 
courses  has  been  governed  by  two  principles,  the  first,  to  fulfil 
the  object  just  stated:  the  second,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  do- 
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feating  it  by  over  education.  Pupils  enter  at  the  age  of  ten, 
and  the  elementary  attainments  in  language  which  they  may- 
have  made  before  admission,  are  rather  kept  up  than  extended. 
Thorough  scientific  courses,  form  the  basis  of  further  educa- 
tion, giving  them  entirely  a  practical  turn,  and  studiously  avoid- 
ing the  speculative.  The  experience  of  the  school,  which  has 
been  in  full  activity  only  five  years,  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  show 
how  far  the  plan  will  attain  the  ends  proposed  ;  but  it  alTords  at 
present  some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  exact  teaching  of  science 
which  I  have  ever  seen.  In  regard  to  these  I  shall  enter  into 
some  particulars,  prefacing  them  by  a  general  notice  of  the 
establishment. 

The  school  is  governed  by  trustees,  chosen  by  the  munici- 
pality of  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  constituting  a  board,  which 
regulates  all  the  concerns  of  the  institution,  and  appoints  its 
officers.  The  trustees  choose  committees  from  among  the 
citizens  to  attend  the  examinations  and  to  distribute  the  prizes 
for  excellence  in  the  diHetent  dcpai-lments.  The  selection  is 
made  from  those  who  are  supposed  best  acquainted  with  the 
branch  under  examination. 

Pupils  are  admitted  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  remain  two,  or  in  special  cases,  three  years.  They  are 
expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  studies  of  the  primary  schools 
before  entering. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
general,  the  second  special.  The  general  course  consists  of 
mathematics,  drawing,  writing,  and  French,  the  last  two  named 
being  intended  merely  to  keep  up  the  attainments  made  in  the 
primary  schools.  The  special  courses  are  of  chemistry  and 
weaving.  These  latter  arc  not  obligatory;  the  choice  as  to 
whether  the  pupil  will  pursue  one  or  other  of  them,  or  not,  be- 
ing left  with  his  parents.  The  object  of  restricting  the  courses 
of  writing  and  French,  is  to  prevent  the  tendency  to  leave  the 
more  laborious  occupations,  towards  which  the  institution  would 
direct  its  pupils,  for  situations  as  clerks,  &.c. 

The  course  of  mathematics  extends  through  the  two  years, 
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and  embraces  arithmetic,  algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  prac- 
tical geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  and  mechanical  prol>- 
lems.  There  are  two  classes,  each  under  a  professor,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  "repeater"  (repetiteur),  to  go  over  tlie  lessons, 
and  to  exercise  the  pupils  in  examples.  I  have  not  seen  the 
simultaneous  method  of  instruction  so  well  practised  elsewhere 
as  in  the  course  of  mathematics  of  the  higher  class.  Each 
pupil  had  a  sinall  black-board,  on  which  he  wrote  with  pre- 
pared chalk,  and  at  a  word  from  the  professor  the  question  was 
written  down,  and  its  results  shown,  after  solution.  The  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  the  solutions,*  and  the  large  proportion  of  the 
class  who  were  able  to  solve  the  questions,  showed  that  they 
had  been  thoroughly  taught,  and  the  best  possible  order  resulted 
from  the  manner  of  executing  the  class  movements  together,  at 
the  word  of  command.  To  construct  in  space  the  problems  of 
descriptive  geometry,  relating  to  the  right  line  and  plane,  each 
pupil  had  a  small  tablet  of  wax,  and  rods  of  wire  of  diflbrcnt 
lengths.  All  the  introductory  definitions,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
blems, were  required  to  be  illustrated  by  these  contrivances, 
and  the  probicms  themselves  to  be  constructed  in  space  before 
recourse  was  had  to  projections.  As  an  introduction  to  this 
exercise,  the  projx>sitions  in  tlic  fifth  book  of  Lcgendre'a 
geometry  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  pupils 
are  engaged  in  their  mathematical  studies  two  hours  a-day 
with  a  professor,  and  two  hours  with  a  "  repeater,"  or  under 
monitors  from  the  class. 

The  course  of  drawing  also  occupies  two  years.    The  pupils 
draw  altogether  from  models,  bcgiuuii^g,  as  in  the  Prussian 


•  Ainong:  Uw  qucstioni  were  thc»c : — Tlie  cube  root  of  3.333  to  throe  plocea 
of  dccimiLls,  was  Ibund  in  tlirco  and  u-hulf  ininuics.  The  radius  oFa  sphere  of 
532  cubic  ccnlimctrea  in  capacity,  waa  fbiind  in  Ihrec-ijuartcra  of  u  minute.  Tho 
capacity  of  a  sphere  waa  given  at  513  cubic  centimetres,  and  its  specific  gravity 
at  19,  the  weight  waa  found  in  tlirce  and  ii-half  minutes.  In  the  equationa  3x — 4y 
e30,  aad  3x-|-5y=50,  tho  vnJuea  of  x  and  y  were  found  in  Uirco  rainutca.  The 
condenser  of  a  alcam  enpini'  licing  sujijioscd  to  contain  3.2.')  kilograrumes  of 
Btcam,  required  the  <|uan(ity  of  water  nt  4*^  C,  to  reduce  the  steaia  to  SS*^  C,  this 
(jucalion  wu  solved  in  (wo  minDtM. 
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method,  with  the  most  simple  forms,  going  into  the  delineation 
of  complex  machinery,  and  making  projections  as  well  as  per- 
spective drawings.  They  begin  upon  slates,  but  soon  learn  to 
draw  upon  paper.  In  general,  instruments  are  not  used,  even 
when  they  come  to  machine  drawing.  When  I  visited  the 
school,  a  part  of  the  upper  class  was  engaged  in  completing 
the  perspective  of  a  model  of  a  steam  engine,  for  an  approach- 
ing competition  for  places.  The  results  of  this  course  also  ap- 
■peared  to  me  very  satisfactory.  These  lessons  occupy  two 
hours  every  day. 

Chemistry  is  taught  practically  in  the  laboratory,  and  at 
an  hour  (from  seven  to  a  quarter  past  eight,  A.  M.)  which 
does  not  interfere  with  the  other  courses.  The  class  is  divided 
uito  two  sections,  each  of  which  has  its  set  of  apparatus,  and 
goes  through  the  prcpqration  and  execution  of  the  principal 
experiments  and  illustrations  of  a  course  of  chemistry  as  ap- 
plied to  the  arts.  They  are  particularly  exercised  in  the  che- 
mistry of  dyeing  and  bleaching.  The  facility  in  the  detection 
of  mineral  salts,  which  the  pupils  in  general  displayed,  showed 
the  efficiency  of  this  method.  Habits  of  observation  and  ex- 
actness, as  well  as  skill  in  manipulation,  arc  gained  by  the 
instruction. 

Weaving  is  taught  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  with 
ipecial  reference  to  tfie  silk  manufacture.  Whoever  has  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  will  see 
that  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  calculation  in  regard  to  its 
combinations.  There  are  several  looms,  to  aflbrd  opportunity 
for  practical  exercise.  This  branch,  also,  is  taught  at  an  hour 
(half  past  five  to  seven,  P.  M.)  which  docs  not  interfere  with 
the  other  instruction. 

There  is  also  a  course  of  exercise  in  the  manipulations  of 
physics,  the  institution  possessing,  besides  an  extensive  collection 
of  apparatus  and  of  models  of  machines,  a  number  of  small  sets 
of  the  commoner  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  Writing 
and  French  occupy  one  hour  every  day. 
The  manner  in  which  all  these  courses  are  taught,  makes 
41 
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them  more  reaSj^  valuable,  as  a  meam  of  general  mental  ccdtH 
vatiQiD,  than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  from  the  limited  range 
of  tike  subjects.  The  resources  of  intellect,  knowledge,  and 
general  manual  dexterity,  furnished  by  them,  must  be  of  incal- 
culable value  in  the  particular  callings  for  which  the  pupils  aro 
•ducated* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


SEMINARIES  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THE 
PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  influence  of  these  establishments  upon  the  primary 
schoola  is  so  great  that,  though  the  pupils  are,  even  on  entering 
them,  past  the  primary  period  in  age,  this  seems  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate place  for  the  introduction  of  descriptions  or  notices  of 
them.  Originating  in  Germany,  they  have  been  gradually  im- 
proved there,  and  brought  into  their  present  condition,  and  have 
spread  into  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  and,  more  recently, 
into  England,  being  modified  only  so  far  as  to  adapt  ihem  to 
the  circumstances  of  society  and  education  in  these  several 
countries. 

The  most  imperfect  arrangement  for  providing  teachers  is  that 
which  requires  an  examination  into  merely  the  knowledge  of 
the  candidates  in  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  This  is 
specially  imperfect  in  the  case  of  elementary  instruction,  where 
the  knowledge  required  is  smati  in  amount,  and  whore  the  art 
of  teaching  finds  its  most  difficult  exercise.  The  erroneous  no- 
tion, that  an  individual  can  teach  whatever  he  knows,  is  now 
generally  abandoned,  and  in  those  countries  which  still  adhere 
to  the  old  method,  of  depending  solely  upon  examinations  for 
securing  competent  teachers,  examination  is  made  not  only 
of  the  acquirements  of  a  candidate,  but  of  his  ability  to  give 
instruction.  I  have  called  this  the  most  imperfect  method, 
because  the  mere  employment  ofa  teacher,  without  examination 
or  personal  knowledge  of  his  powers,  which  still  occurs  in 
countries  where  education  is  neglected,  does  not  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  discussion  of  the  more  enlightened  national 
systems. 

The  most  obvious  mctJiod  of  acquiring  practice  in  the  art  of 
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teaching  is  by  serving  in  the  lower  departments  of  a  school, 
under  the  eye  and  direction  of  an  experienced  teacher.  Ac- 
companied by  private  study,  founded  on  previous  knowledge, 
and  by  private  Jessons,  this  method  may  form  excellent  teachers 
of  those  who  have  particular  aptitude  for  the  profession.  Con- 
sidered in  the  general,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  routine  system  in  teaching.  The  pupil- 
teacher  imitates  the  methods  of  those  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated, and  which  are  placed  before  him  as  models,  without 
examining  their  principles,  or  discriminating  between  their  me- 
rits and  defects.  He  jilaces  great  stress  upon  [wculiar  modes  of 
instruction  in  particular  branches,  and  when  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed, attributes  the  fault  neither  to  the  methods  nor  to  himself, 
but  to  the  pupil.  The  habits  of  observation  and  reflection, 
which  enable  him  to  profit  by  experience,  are  not  developed  by 
this  method,  and  thus,  though  he  may  consider  experience  as  a 
merit,  it  may  produce  none  of  its  appropriate  results  in  his  case. 
.^Accordingly,  wherever  this  mode  of  preparing  teachers  has  been 
adopted  as  a  system,  as  in  Holland,  or  has  been  incidental  to  the 
metliod  of  examinations,  as  in  Saxony,  it  has  not  stood  the  test 
of  application  in  the  schools  where  the  modern  improvements 
in  teaching  have  been  inlroduccd,  much  less  of  a  comparison 
with  the  method  of  instruction  in  special  seminaries. 

The  most  efficacious  means  of  securing  qualified  teachers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  seminaries  where  a  number  of  young 
men  intending  to  become  teachers  are  collected,  receive  a 
common  instruction  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  grade  of 
schools  in  which  they  propose  lo  leach,  or  revise  and  extend 
this  knowledge  previously  acquired,  have  lessons  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching,  and  practice  the  art  under  intelligent  super- 
vision. At  first,  these  seminaries  produced  good  scholars,  who 
were,  however,  deficient  as  teachers.  Then,  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect, lectures  and  lessons  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching 
were  multiplied,  forming  good  theoretical  teachers,  but  who 
were  still  wanting  in  practice,  which  had  to  be  acquired  after 
entering  their  profession,  and,  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  the 
first  pupils  placed  under  their  charge.    This  difficulty  is  entirely 
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obviated  by  schools  attached  to  the  seminaries,  in  which  the 
theoretical  lessons  may  be  put  in  practice,  and  where  the  future 
teachers  may  observe  the  methods  of  others,  try  their  own 
skill  in  (he  art  under  inspection,  and,  finally,  take  part  in  the 
regular  instruction. 

The  profession  of  the  teacher  is  raised  into  respectability  by 
the  considerable  acquirements  exacted  of  him,  and  his  salary- 
is  placed  upon  a  footing  appropriate  to  the  outlay  of  time  and 
means  which  has  been  made  in  reaching  the  profession.  It  is 
a  mista,ke  to  suppose  that  the  low  salaries  given  in  some 
countries,  as  in  Prussia,  for  example,  indicate  that  a  low  estimate 
is  placed  upon  the  station  of  the  teacher;  the  very  reverse  is 
the  fact  in  the  particular  country  mentioned,  and  the  salary 
•will  be  found  adapted  to  the  scale  of  expenditure  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  general  style  and  cost  of  living. 

When  education  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced,  seminaries  for 
teachers  aflbrd  the  means  of  securing  tfiis  result.  An  eminent 
teacher  is  selected  as  director  of  the  seminary,  and  by  the  aid 
of  competent  assistants,  and  while  benefiting  the  community 
by  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  semi- 
nary, trains,  yearly,  from  thirty  to  forty  youths  in  the  enlightened 
practice  of  his  metliods;  these  in  their  turn  become  teachers 
of  schools,  which  they  are  fit  at  once  to  conduct  without  the 
failures  and  mistakes  usual  with  novices;  for,  though  beginners 
in  name,  they  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three 
years  spent  at  the  seminary,  an  experience  equivalent  to  many 
years  of  unguided  effort.  This  result  has  been  fully  realized 
in  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  spread  the  methods  of  Pesta- 
loazi  and  others  through  Prussia.  The  plan  has  been  adopted, 
and  is  yielding  its  appropriate  fruits  in  Holland,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Saxony,  while  in  Austria,  where  the  method  of 
preparing  teachers  by  their  attendance  on  the  primary  schools 
is  still  adhered  to,  the  schools  are  stationary,  and  behind  those 
of  Northern  and  Middle  Germany. 

These  seminaries  produce  a  strong  esprit  de  corps  among 
teachers,  which  tends  powerfully  to  interest  them  in  tlieir  pro- 
fession, to  attach  them  t«j  il,  tn  elevate  it  in  their  eyes,  and  to 
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Btimulate  ihem  to  improve  constantly  upon  the  attainments 
with  which  they  may  have  commenced  its  exercise.  By  their 
aid  a  standard  of  examination  in  ihc  theory  and  practice  of 
instruction  is  furnished,  which  may  be  fairly  exacted  of  can- 
didates who  have  chosen  a  different  way  to  obtain  access  to 
the  profession. 

Objections  have  been  urged  against  seminaries  for  teachers, 
which  apply  rather  to  a  defective  organization  than  to  ihe  system 
itself.  First,  that  tlie  youths  issuing  from  them  being  over-taught, 
are,  in  consequence,  dissatisfied  with  their  duties,  and  leave 
the  profession  to  push  tfiemsclves  forward  in  a  different  career 
of  life;  and,  second,  that  theoretical,  not  practical  teachers,  are 
formed  by  them.  The  first  objection  points  out  the  necessity  for 
restricting  the  instruction  to  that  which  is  essential  to  a  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  teachers  educated  in  these  schools. 
The  seminary  should  not  go  further,  and  hence  the  connexion 
of  sucfi  establishments  with  secondary  or  other  higher  schools 
is  inadmissible.  If  the  tendency  of  a  seminary  course  is  to 
render  the  teacher  dissatisfied  with  his  occupation,  experience 
shows  that  it  is  a  fault  in  the  particular  course,  the  defect  not 
being  general  to  this  class  of  institutions.  That  a  pupil  of 
talent  may  seek  other  and  more  congenial  roads  to  station  in 
life,  is  no  reproach  to  the  seminary  where  he  was  educated. 
The  institution  secures  the  services  of  this  pupil  to  primary  in- 
struction by  his  pledge  at  entrance,  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
return  for  the  education  which  he  has  received,  and  has  so 
far  benefited  the  community.  If  by  any  means  it  prevents 
the  individual  from  rising  to  the  position  where  his  talents 
would  place  him,  an  act  of  positive  injustice  is  committed. 
Not  only  the  instruction,  however,  but  the  whole  plan  of  living 
in  the  sen^inary  should  bo  adapted  to  the  future  destination  of  the 
pupil,  and  indulgences  should  not  be  allowed  which  would  pro- 
duce wants  not  subsequently  to  be  gratified;  such  is,  in  fact,  the 
very  system  of  all  properly  regulated  institutions  of  this  class. 
That  mere  theoretical  teachers  are  formed  in  well  conducted 
seminaries,  is  by  no  means  the  fact.  Every  care,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  taken  to  avoid  this:  it  is  true,  that  general  principles 
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are  inculcated,  in  order  that  routine  in  teaching  may  be  avoided, 
but  these  principles  are  constantly  applied,  and  under  circum- 
stances where  error  is  sure  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  observation 
of  class-mates  and  teachers,  and  where  it  can  hardly  escape 
correction. 

The  question,  whether  the  pupils  of  these  schools  should 
reside,  in  common,  in  the  buildings,  or  board  apart  from  each 
other,  and  merely  come  together  to  receive  instruction,  appears 
to  me  not  to  admit  of  a  general  solution  applicable  to  every 
case.  The  manners  and  habits  of  a  country,  and  even  the 
locality  of  the  school,  will  render  one  or  other  method  prefer- 
able in  a  particular  case.  Thus,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  seminaries  at  Weissenfcis  and  at  Berlin,  in 
Prussia,  at  Haarlem  in  Holland,  at  Versailles  in  Prance,  and  at 
Zurich  in  Switzerland,  though  they  differ  from  each  other,  are 
all  adapted  to  the  countries  and  particular  localities  where  the 
institutions  are  established.  It  will  be  my  object  to  make  such 
a  selection  from  among  the  best  schools  of  this  class  which  1 
visited,  as  will  show  some  of  their  principal  varieties.  The 
general  statistics  in  regard  to  them  have  been  given  in  the 
mtroductory  remarks  upon  the  systems  of  primary  instruction  in 
the  difierent  countries,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  presented  here. 

PRIMARY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSLl. 

Of  the  very  interesting  schools  for  the  education  of  primary 
teachers  in  Prussia,  I  visited  several,  namely,  those  at  Mojrs,  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  of  Weissenfels  and  Erfurt  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  and  of  Potsdam  and  Berlin  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburgh.  These  are  all  of  the  class  called  "principal 
normal  schools,"  The  "  small  normal  schools"  are  exclusively 
for  the  education  of  country  teachers,  and  present,  on  a  diminish- 
ed scale,  and  with  incomplete  means,  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples with  the  others. 

There  is  no  general  code  of  regulations  for  the  normal 
schools,  the  practice  being  to  select  some  teacher  of  known 
merit  and  tried  skill  for  tlic  head  master  or  director  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  to  leave  the  organization  to  him,  under  the  con- 
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trol  of  the  provincial  authorities.  1  have  selected,  as  repre- 
senting this  class,  an  institution  in  which  the  pupils  live  in 
common,  and  another  in  which  they  board  out  of  the  school. 
It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  to  give  the  particulars  col- 
lected in  each  of  those  which  1  visited,  but  this  would  be  im- 
possible within  the  limits  of  my  Report  I  can  truly  say  of  this 
class  of  institutions,  tliat  1  never  visited  one  without  being  inte- 
rested and  instructed,  and  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
director  of  one  of  them  without  feeling  that  his  place  was  wor- 
tliily  filled,  and  that  it  was  wise  to  have  such  a  man  as  much 
unlrammclled  by  rules,  regulations,  and  systems,  as  possible. 

While  these  institutions  hold  out  advantages  to  young  men 
intending  to  become  teachers,  otlier  avenues  to  the  profession 
are  not  closed  by  them;  on  the  contrary,  all  who  can  stand  tlic 
required  examinations  may  enter  this  career.  Every  year  an 
examination  is  held  at  every  "principal  seminary"  for  those  who 
intend  to  leave  it,  and  of  other  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
teachers'  profession.  This  examination  takes  place  in  presence 
of  the  teachers,  of  one  or  more  commissaries  named  by  the 
provincial  school-board,  and  of  a  school-councillor  of  the  re- 
gency in  which  the  seminary  is  situated.  The  authorities  of 
the  province  and  regency  also  hold,  about  the  same  time,  an 
examination  for  those  who  have  studied  at  the  universities, 
frequently  candidates  in  theology,  who  intend  to  become  teach- 
ers in  the  primary  schools.  The  director  of  the  seminary  forms 
one  of  tliis  board.*  The  law  requires  that  those  who  have 
appeared  feeble  at  this  trial,  shall  be  examined  three  years 
subsequent  thereto. 

The  examinations  are  of  three  kinds:  in  writing,  viva  voce, 
and  by  practical  exercises  of  teaching.  The  written  examina- 
tion of  candidates  from  the  seminary,  and  of  others  who  have 
not  passed  through  a  gymnasium,  consists  in  answering  some 
ten  or  twenty  questions  in  history,  geography,  natural  philo- 

*  Ministeriiil  orders  of  June,  1836,  and  Mnrcb,  1827,  quoted  by  Dr.  llomisch 
in  hi*  account  of  llio  semijiory  at  WeisseafeJs  (Dm  Wciuscnfelser  Schutlchrer 
■«iiunar  nnd  acino  }iQlf»an»latteD,  1838,)  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  account 
of  (lie  exuuioations. 
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sophy,  natural  history,  arithmetic,  and  from  t}ic  Bible.  Besides 
which  ihey  set  a  bass  to  an  air  given  for  the  purpose,  and  exe- 
cute a  drawing.  The  character  of  the  handwriting  appears 
from  the  exercises.  The  viva  voce  examination  embraces  tFie 
Gorman  language,  reading,  mental  arithmetic,  geometry,  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  the  reading  of  music.  The  exercise  in 
tcacliing  consists  in  giving  a  catechetical  lesson  upon  some 
subject  assigned  by  the  examiner.  The  student-candidates 
(Lileraten,  oder  Studirten),  and  those  examined  for  a  second 
time,  arc  questioned  especially  in  regard  to  practical  teaching. 
The  candidates  are  divitled,  according  to  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination, into  three  classes,  entirely  satisfactory,  satisfactory, 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  enume- 
rated as  follows:  1.  Christian  doctrine  and  explanation  of  the 
Bible.  2.  Knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  Bible  history.  3.  Ger- 
man language-  4.  Style.  5.  Reading.  6,  Writing.  7.  Mental 
and  written  arithmetic.  8.  Geometry.  9.  Natural  philosophy 
and  natural  history.  10.  Hygiene  and  gardening.  11,  His- 
tory of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  12.  Drawing.  13.  Vocal 
music.  14.  Science  of  leaching.  15.  Readiness  in  teaching. 
Besides  which  arc,  in  addition,  1.  Skill  in  playing  on  the 
organ.  2.  Propriety  in  leading  church  music.  Of  the  above 
named  subjects,  number  15  is  considered  the  principal;  the 
first  seven  constitute  the  more  important,  and  the  last  seven  the 
less  important.  Wlien  a  candidate  has  been  marked  "entirely 
satisfactory"  in  all  the  branches,  he  receives  a  general  mark 
of  the  same  kind;  when  only  in  15,  and  the  first  seven  branches, 
the  general  mark  satisfactory.  A  failure  in  one  of  the  more 
important  branches,  would  require  a  general  remark  of  unsatis- 
factory.* The  results  of  these  examinations  afford  a  direct 
means  of  comparison  between  the  young  teachers  educated  in 
the  seminaries  and  others,  and  serve  to  stimulate  both  classes, 
and  especially  to  point  out  defects  where  they  exist  in  the 
schoob  for  teachers. 


•  Order  of  Uic  Provincia]  School  Boanl,  November,  1834,  quoted  by  Dr.  Ilsr- 
niscli  in  liia  account  of  the  seminary  at  Wcisscnfcli. 
42 
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SEMINARY  FOE  TEACHERS  AT  WEISSENFELa 
This  seminary,  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  elemen- 
tary scliools,  is  one  of  four  belonging  to  tfie  province  of  Saxony,* 
and  was  last  organized  in  1822.  It  combines  within  its  pre- 
mises, or  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  same  director,  the  following  establishments:  1.  The 
normal  school,  or  seminary  for  teachers,  a  government  insti- 
tution. 2.  A-  preparatory  school  subsidiary  to  the  former, 
and  established  by  the  enterprise  of  its  teachers.  3.  A  semi- 
nary school,  or  burgher  school,  of  four  hundred  pupils,  already 
described.  4.  An  elementary  school  for  poor  children,  of  two 
hundred  pupils.  5.  A  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  twenty- 
five  pupils,  established  in  1828,  and  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment The  last  three  mentioned  schools  afford  practice  to 
the  students  of  the  seminary. 

The  government  of  these  establishments  is  confided  to  a 
director,!  who  is  responsible  immediately  to  the  provincial 
school-board  in  Magdeburg.  He  has  the  personal  charge  of 
the  seminary  in  which  he  gives  instruction,  and  of  which  he 
superintends  the  domestic  economy,  discipline,  and  police.  He 
is  assisted,  in  the  seminary,  by  three  teachers,  who  meet  him 
once  a  week  in  conference,  to  discuss  the  progress  and  conduct 
of  the  pupils,  the  plans  of  instruction,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  school.  There  arc  also  seven  assistant  teachers,  five  foi 
the  seminary  school,  and  two  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
who  also  assist  in  the  seminary  itself.  Once  a  month  there  is 
a  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  just  enume- 
rated, for  similar  purposes. 

Apj>licants  for  admission  are  required  to  produce  certificate* 
of  baptism,  of  moral  conductj  and  of  lica!tli,J  besides  an  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  their  parents  or  guardians  to  pay  aa 

•  At  Magdeburg,  Halbcretadl,  Erfurt,  and  Wcisscnfela. 

t  The  Rfv.  Dr.  UarniBcli,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  kind  welcome  to  kia 
institution,  atiil  a  M.S.  accuuut  of  its  dilTcrtnl  Rchools. 

t  I'lic  ilirvctionB  isEUcd  [ly  tlio  iitovineial  auUiorilics  are,  thnl  they  shall  hsTO 
a  sUong  chest  and  sound  lungs,  not  be  loo  near-sighled,  nor  deaf,  nor  iafirm. 
The  phy*icittn's  ctrtificule  mu»t  riuto  whether  Uioj  have  Jiad  Ihc  racaslop,  &c. 
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annual  sum  of  fifty  thalcrs  (thirty-seven  dollars)  for  mainte- 
nance. These  papers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  director  a  fort- 
night before  the  day  of  examination.  The  candidates  are  exam- 
ined at  a  stated  time  of  the  year  (after  Easter),  in  presence  of 
all  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  their  attainments  must  prove 
satisfactory  in  Bible  and  church  history,  the  Lutheran  Cate- 
chism, reading,  writing,  German  grammar,  esficcially  the  or- 
thography of  the  language,  the  ground-rules  of  arithmetic 
(mental  and  written),  geography  and  history,  and  natural  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  of  the  grade  of  the  highest  class  of  a 
burgher  scItooL  They  must  also  be  able  to  play,  at  sight,  easy 
pieces  of  music  upon  the  violin.  The  usual  age  of  admission 
is  eighteen,  and  the  lowest  at  which  they  are  admissible,  seven- 
teen. On  entrance  they  are  entitled  to  free  lodging  and  in- 
struction, and  if  their  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory,  in 
general,  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
which  is  equivalent,  nearly,  to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
Their  clothing  and  school-books  are  provided  by  the  pupils. 
The  modes  of  preparation  judged  most  appropriate  by  the 
authorities  of  the  seminary  are,  the  attendance  on  a  burgher 
school,  with  private  lessons  from  a  competent  teacher,  or  en- 
trance into  the  preparatory  establishment  at  Weissenfels,  A 
gymnasium  is  considered  by  no  means  a  proper  place  for  the 
preparation  of  pupils,  its  courses,  discipline,  and  mode  of  life 
having  a  different  tendency  from  that  required  by  the  future 
teacher  of  a  common  school. 

The  admission  of  new  pupils  takes  place  with  some  cere- 
mony, in  presence  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  director 
gives  a  charge,  in  which  he  makes  them  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  the  school,  chiefly  those  relating  to  moral  con- 
duct, to  obedience  to  the  authorities,  punctuality,  regular  at- 
tendance at  study,  school,  church,  and,  in  general,  on  the  ap- 
pointed exercises,  due  exertion,  neatness  in  their  habits,  and 
exactness  in  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  tradesmen  with  wliom 
they  may  deal.  They  bind  themselves  to  serve  for  three  years 
after  leaving  the  school,  in  whatever  situation  may  be  assigned 
them  by  the  regency  of  Merseburg,  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 
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education  and  maintenance.  During  their  stay  at  tlie  seminary, 
they  arc  exempted  from  military  service,  except  for  six  weeks; 
in  fact,  this  service  usually  takes  place  at  leaving  the  school, 
and  before  entering  upon  their  new  career.  The  number  of 
pupils,  on  the  average,  is  sixty. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are,  morals  and  religion,  German, 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  cosmology,  pedagogy,  tcrracukure, 
hygiene,  theory  and  practice  of  music,  drawing,  and  veriting. 
Cosmology  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  geography,  an  outline 
of  history  and  biography,  the  elements  of  natural  history  and 
natural  philosophy,  all  that  relates  to  tlie  world  (cartli)  and  its 
inhabitants.  Pedagogy  includes  both  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  The  courses  just  enumerated  are  divided  among  tlic 
masters,  according  to  the  supposed  ability  of  each  in  the  par- 
ticular branches,  the  whole  instruction  being  given  by  the  four 
teachers.  The  director,  as  is  customary  in  these  schools,  takes 
the  religious  instruction,  and  the  science  and  art  of  leaching, 
as  his  especial  province,  and  adds  lectures  on  the  theory  of 
farming  and  gardening  (tcrraculturc),  and  of  health. 

The  duration  of  the  course  of  studies  has  been  reduced 
from  three  years  to  two,  on  account,  as  is  alleged,  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  more  abundant  supply  of  teachers.  There  are, 
probably,  other  reasons,  such  as  the  expense,  and  the  fear 
of  over-educating  the  pupils  for  their  station,  which  have  been 
influential  in  bringing  about  this  reduction.  There  are  two 
classes  corresponding  to  the  two  years  of  study.  The  first 
year  is  devoted  entirely  to  receiving  instruction,  and  in  the  se- 
cond, practice  in  teaching  is  combined  with  it.  In  the  prepa- 
ratory school  tliere  is  likewise  a  course  of  two  years,  and  the 
pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes.  This  establishment  is  in 
a  building  near  the  seminary,  which  can  accommodate  forty 
pupils,  and  is  under  the  special  charge  of  one  of  the  teachers,* 

The  outline  of  the  studies  in  the  two  schools  is  as  follows : 

*  Thu  pajrmcnta  made  by  the  pupils  are,  per  annum,  for  Laatruetion,  nine  dol. 
Iitra;  for  dinner,  bread  not  includud,  tiiirtfren  doUnxa  and  fiflj  cents;  lodging, 
llueo  dollars,  wniling  and  nursing  in  time  of  Bickncsa,  one  dx>llar  and  seventy-five 
cents;  use  of  library,  fifty  cents. 
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Religiou$  In$trvelion. 


rnWARATORT  SCHOOl. 


n  CIsss.  Bible  ttories,  whtcli  the  pupils  raust  bo  oblo  to  narrate  with  pro. 
pricty.  Christian  doctrine.  Portions  of  Scriptiuo  committed  to  memory.  Four 
boun)  wueidy, 

I  Class.  Reading  the  Bible,  especially  the  hiatortcoi  porta,  Krummacher'a 
Bible  Catccliism.  Christian  doctrine.  Porablosof  llie  New  IVsatomcnt  Sercn 
hours. 

In  the  lectures  on  Christian  doctrine,  which  the  two  classes 
of  the  normal  school  attend  together,  the  director  gives  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture  to  be  committed  to  memory,  explains  and 
illustrates  it,  and  interrogates  the  pupils,  who  take  notes  of  the 
lecture,  which  they  subsequently  write  out. 

KORUAL  BCnOOl, 

II  Class.  Reading  the  Bible,  particularly  the  historic^]  parts;  writing  cate- 
choticnj  exercises,  adapted  to  children.     Two  hours. 

I  Closfi.    ContinuatioD  of  tlio  second  class  course.    Two  liours. 

I  and  II  Class.  Cliristion  doctrine,  from  Luther's  Catccliism.  Tlirce  houn. 
History  of  the  dilTcrent  dSspcnealiona.    Two  hours.    A  coarse  of  two  years. 

The  course  of  church  history  is  taught,  also,  by  the  mixed 
method  of  lecture  and  interrogation,  to  both  classes  united. 

Otrman  Language. 

rSKFARATOBT  BCnOOL 

II  Class.  E.TercJBCs  of  Bpccch  in  rcading^  and  delivery.  Descriptions  and 
cssnys  oa  Bubjccts  drawn  from  common  life.  Grammar.  Writing  as  an  cxcf. 
CISC  in  calligraphy  and  orthog^rnpliy.    Nino  hours. 

I  Class.  Reading-,  witii  explanations.  Coroposition.  Grammar  revised. 
Writing,  as  in  the  second  class.    Nine  hours. 

NORMAL  BOBOOL. 

II  Class.  Reading,  with  explanations.  Writing',  as  an  ezereiso  of  catUgra. 
phy  and  orthogiaphy.  Exercises  of  stylo.  A  composition  once  every  month. 
Essays  from  history,  geography,  or  natural  history.  Grammar  revised.  Ei^it 
hours. 

I  Class.  Poetry,  with  readings.  Calligraphy.  Exorcises  of  style.  Grammar 
revised.     National  literature.    Seven  hours. 

The  first  and  second  classes  ore  united  for  a  portion  of  instmetion  in  this  de. 
parlnicnt,  intended  to  rid  tlicm  of  provincialisms  of  speech,  and  to  improve 
their  handwriting.    Three  hours. 
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Mathematiet. 

niirABA.T0XY  acnooL. 
II  Claaa.    Arithmetic,  inclading  tlie  Rule  of  Three-    Throe  hours. 

I  Clasa.    Arithmetic,  rcvi«!d  and  extended.    Use  of  conapan  uid  ralco'.    Four 
liours. 

KOB.au.1.  SOIOOL. 

II  Clasa.    Geometry,  commenced.    Four  hoora 

I  Class.    Revision  of  previous  Btudtes.    Geometi;,  continuod.    Two  honrs. 

The  metliod  of  teaching  malhematics  is  that  of  Pestalozzi; 
and  director  Harnisch  has  Jiimscif  prepared  a  work  on  geome- 
try for  his  pupils.  The  applications  are  made  to  follow  the 
principles  closely-  As  in  tfic  other  courses,  the  greater  part 
of  die  learning  is  done  in  the  school-room,  the  books  being 
used  rather  for  reference  than  for  preparation.  In  the  lessons 
which  I  attended  in  this  department,  much  skill  was  displayed 
by  the  instructors,  and  a  very  considerable  degree  of  intelli- 
gence by  the  pupils-  Considering  it  as  the  means  of  develop- 
ing tlie  reasoning  powers,  this  method  is  very  far  superior  to 
that  in  which  the  propositions  are  learned  from  books.  To 
exemplify  the  method  of  Dr.  Harnisch,  I  may  state  the  follow- 
ing case  of  a  recitation  in  geometry  by  the  second  class.  The 
equality  of  two  triangles,  when  the  two  sides  and  the  angle  con- 
tained between  them  in  one  are  equal  respectively  to  tfie  two 
sides  and  the  contained  angle  in  the  other,  had  been  shown  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  demonstration  repeated  by  tlie  pupils,  who 
were  interrogated  closely  upon  it  An  application  of  tho 
Uicorcm  was  at  once  required,  to  determining  the  distance 
between  two  points,  one  of  which  is  inaccessible.  Two  of  the 
class  found  the  solution  immediately,  and  all  were  able  to  take 
part  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  problem. 

Co*m4tiogy,  (WoUkunde.) 

FKEPAI.ATORT  SCnoOL. 

XI  ClaM.    EkmentB  of  botany  and  zoology.    Exciu^iona  for  practical  iostruo- 
tion  In  the  former.     Four  koutft. 

I  Class.   Geography  and  the  drawing  of  mape.   Elements  of  physics  and  tech- 
nology.    Biography.     Tlireo  hours. 

NOKMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  QaH.    Revision  of  the  abo^^c  studies.    Three  hours. 

I  and  II  Closaes  united.    General  views  of  the  earth  and  its  productions  and 
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iflhiibitants.    One  hour  weekly  for  one  year.    Gardening  and  hygiene  (G«iund' 
Jieilskunde).    Two  home  weekly  for  two  years. 

The  lectures  in  the  normal  school  on  these  subjects  are  by 
the  director.  The  means  of  illustration  in  physics  are  small, 
and  the  whole  course  is  chiefly  intended  to  show  the  future 
teachers  how  wide  a  range  of  knowledge  may  be  opened  to  them 
by  study.  The  natural  history  is  illustrated  for  the  most  part 
by  drawings.  To  render  the  seminarists  more  useful  in  tJicir 
situation  of  country  school-masters,  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  pupils  become,  they  have  lectures  on  llic  principles  of  agri- 
culture and  gardening,  and  also  practical  lessons  from  the 
gardener,  who  has  charge  of  tlic  grounds.  The  pupils  work 
during  the  appropriate  season  every  day  in  turn,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  gardener.  Good  manuals,  conveying  correct  but 
elementary  instruction  on  tliese  matters,  arc  much  wanted. 
They  should,  perhaps,  be  prepared  by  a  teacher,  but  by  no 
means  allowed  to  go  into  use  without  revision  by  persons 
Bpccially  acquainted  witii  the  diflbrent  branches  of  science  thus 
grouped  together.  This  revision  would  insure  the  accuracy 
which,  though  difficult  to  attain,  is  so  necessary;  the  more  so 
in  conveying  such  elements,  as  there  is  no  collateral  knowledge 
lo  correct  or  modily  error  as  to  fact  or  theory. 

Scienee  and  Art  of  Teaching, 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

The  first  class  receive  iimplo  directions  for  keeping  Bclinol,  nnd  ]csson«  oo 
teaehlng.  They  attend  ia  tarn  the  classes  of  tlio  seminary  sclioola  two  boor* 
WpekJy,  but  take  no  part  ia  toaclung-. 

nohhal  school. 

II  CluM.    Lossona  on  teaching,  tlircc  hours.    Vieita  to  the  schwilB,  three  liourt. 

I  Class.  LcisoDs  on  tiic  art  of  teacliitig,  tljrcc  hourx.  Vi»iLti  to  the  bcIiooIh,  fivo 
hours.  Lessons  on  Llic  injiliuction  of  tlio  deaf  aiid  dumb,  by  ttio  director  uftliat 
dciiortnieQl,  one  hour. 

I  and  II  CloBsos  unitod.    Science  of  teaching,  two  hoars. 

The  director  delivers  the  course  on  the  science  of  teaching, 
which  in  these  schools  is  considered  of  the  liighest  importance, 
and  also  gives  a  portion  of  the  lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching 
to  tlic  first  class. 
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The  theoretical  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach-i 
ing  embraces  two  courses,  each  of  a  year,  the  first  being  de- 
voted chiefly  to  education  in  general,  tlic  second,  to  instruction 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  school.*  The  director  remarks 
of  this  course,  tliat  the  pupils  learn  by  it  to  say  a  good  deal 
upon  these  subjects,  and  sometimes  believe  tliat  they  can  easily 
execute  what  they  can  so  readily  describe,  an  opinion  of 
which  practice  can  alone  show  the  error,  and  which  it  is  es- 
sential should  be  removed.  The  general  theory  of  education 
is  founded  upon  the  constitution  of  man,  and  under  the  head 
of  instruction,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  arc 
described.  The  practice  which  must  render  lliis  theory  of  real 
use  is  had  in  part  in  the  schools.  The  pupils  attend  the  free 
school,  the  burgher  school,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  at 
stated  times.  They  go  at  first  as  listeners,  next  lake  part  in  the 
instruction,  under  direction  of  the  assistant  teachers,  and  lastly 
instruct  the  classes.  In  order  that  they  may  have  models  of 
teaching,  not  only  in  the  assistants,  but  in  the  teachers  of  the 
seminary  themselves,  the  latter  give  lessons  occasionally  in  the 
different  schools;  thus  the  director  teaches  one  hour  per  week 
in  the  seminary  school,  the  second  teacher  two  hours,  and  the 
third  and  fourtli  teachers  four  hours.  The  lower  class  attend 
the  several  classes  of  the  burgher  school,  except  the  highest 
girls'  class,  remaining,  in  general,  one  fifth  of  the  time  in  each 
class  except  the  lowest,  where  they  remain  double  this  time, 
and  visiting  each  class  twice  at  intervals.  The  upper  class 
attend  also  the  girls'  class,  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  and  the 
free  school,  remaining  onc-cightfi  of  their  time  in  each  of  the 
classes.  Each  member  of  the  lower  class  keeps  a  journal  of 
his  visits  to  the  schools,  which  is  inspected  by  the  second 


*  Ilamiacli'a  Muiu&l  of  Common  School  Matters  (Huidbuch  des  Volks-schul- 
woscna)  is  used  as  a  (erUbook. 

A  more  caiumon  division  of  tho  coUTse  is  into  pedagogics,  or  the  principles  of 
educttion  and  inHlruction.  Mclliodics,  or  Uic  art  of  teaching  tlie  system  or 
Diothodi  of  education,  to  wliich  a  lliird  division  is  somclinica  added,  caUcd  di- 
iltcticM,  whicli  rclotcN  la  iho  subjects  of  education,  (Schwarz  Erziobuog  and  Ub- 
terrichta  lotire.) 
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teacher.  Each  of  the  first  class  draws  up  a  report  of  his  oc- 
cupation and  observations  in.  the  schools,  which  is  reviewed 
by  the  assistant  teacher  of  the  class  to  which  it  refers,  and  is 
then  examined  by  the  second  teacher  and  by  the  director. 
The  several  assistant  teachers  make  reports  upon  the  quaUhca- 
lions  of  the  seminarists  who  have  given  instruction  in  their 
classes.  By  these  arrangements,  a  pupil  who  has  the  mental 
qualities  essential  to  a  teacher,  cannot  fail  to  become  well 
versed  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Habits  of  observation 
are  inculcated,  which  must  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  his 
practice,  enabling  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed,  and  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  every 
day. 

To  exemplify  the  principles  and  methods,  a  small  number  of 
the  children  from  the  seminary  school  are  brought  into  the  class- 
room of  the  seminary,  and  arc  examined  upon  a  given  subject 
by  some  of  the  pupils.  The  class  present  and  the  director  make 
their  notes  on  these  examinations,  and  the  exercise  terminates 
by  an  examination  of  the  children  by  the  director  himself,  as 
an  exemplification  of  his  views,  and  that  they  may  not  receive 
injury  from  being  left  in  a  half  or  ill-informed  state  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  lesson.  The  children  having  retired,  the  diflbrent 
memlrers  of  the  class  make  their  criticisms,  which  are  accepted 
or  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  director,  a  conference  or  dis- 
cussion being  kept  up  until  the  subject  is  exhausted.  The  cha- 
racter of  each  exercise  is  marked  by  the  director,  who  is  thus 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  progress  made  by  every  member  of  the 
class,  and  to  encourage  or  admonish  privately,  according  lo 
circumstances. 

The  lectures  given  by  the  head  master  of  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  arc  also  accompanied  by  practice,  a  certain 
number  of  pupils  being  detained  every  day  for  that  purpose. 
The  basis  of  the  method  is  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  restore 
the  deaf  mute  to  society,  by  enabling  him  to  understand  spoken 
language  from  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  to  speak  itilelligibly 
by  mechanical  rules.  It  is  hojied  ultimately,  by  training  every 
school-master  in  this  method,  thai  the  nuito  may'be  iiistnifted  in 
13 
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schools  with  other  children,  and  thus  not  be  required  to  sunder 
ties  of  Jiindrcd  during  a  long  absence  from  home.  The  pupils 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  do  not  live  in  the  establishment, 
but  are  boarded  with  tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Weisscnfels; 
the  object  is  to  induce  the  practice  of  the  lessons  o'ut  of  school, 
the  pupils  being  enjoined  to  avoid  the  use  of  signs.  The 
first  lesson  is  one  in  articulation.  The  principle  of  this  instruc- 
tion is  now  dominant  in  Germany,  but  up  to  tliis  time  the  sys- 
tem lias  not  been  fairly  tried  by  its  results-  The  indomitable 
perseverance  of  the  masters  of  the  principal  schools  which  I 
visited  struck  me  with  admiration,  but  I  was  not  convinced 
that  what  they  aimed  at  was  practicable,  at  least  to  the  extent 
which  their  principle  asserts-  The  attempt  deserves,  however, 
the  best  encouragement. 

Drawing. 

miTARATORT  SCDOOL. 

The  two  claasea  nnitod  for  g'cometrical  imd  penpcctivo  drawing. 


NORMAL  SCIIOOL. 

The  Same  coarge  coDlLoued. 
Mutie. 

PREWAR  A  TOR  V  BCIIOOL. 

The  two  clasflea  united  for  inotruction  in  ihe  elrmcnla  of  maaio.  Cboral  sink- 
ing. InsttQction  ia  given  on  the  piano  and  organ  to  the  pupils,  divided  into  four 
iseclioiu.    Tlicy  arc  also  taught  tlie  violin. 

KORMAL  SCnOOL. 

The  instruction,  as  just  st&ted,  ia  continued.    Theory  of  mosic.    Composition. 

The  violin  is  taught  as  the  means  of  leading  the  exercises  in 
singing  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  piano  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  organ,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  important  to 
the  Prussian  school-master,  as  enabling  him  to  act  as  organist 
in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  his  school  may  be  situated. 
So  high  a  value  is  placed  upon  an  elementary  knowledge  in 
vocal  music,  llmt  an  ability  to  give  instruction  in  it  is  indisjMjn- 
sable  to  admission  into  the  class  of  teachers-  It  is  not,  therefore, 
fiurpri.sing  that  the  pupils  of  the  seminaries  in  general  arc  pro- 
ficieuta  in  music.    I  confess,  hywever,  tbal  I  was  not  prepared 
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for  the  advance  in  the  theory  and  practice  to  which  many  of 
the  first  class  in  this  school  had  attained.  In  regard  to  the 
former,  I  was  present  at  one  of  the  exercises  in  composition, 
in  which  the  teacher*  read,  and  the  pupils  transcribed  three 
stanzas  of  poetry.  This  done,  they  were  required  to  compose 
an  air  adapted  to  the  words.  la  less  than  ten  minutes  a  fifth 
of  the  class  were  ready.  The  teacher  took  his  station  at  a 
black-board,  on  which  the  ledger  lines  were  drawn,  and  one  of 
the  pupils  whom  he  designated  began  lo  sing  the  words  to  the 
air  which  he  had  composed,  the  teacher  writing  the  music 
meanwhile.  This  air  was  pronounced  not  to  be  original.  A 
second  was  tried,  which  the  teacher  thought  an  imitation.  A 
third  and  fourth  he  accepted,  and  wrote  upon  the  board.  They 
were  criticised  by  both  the  class  and  teacher,  set  to  parts  by 
tlie  former,  and  sung.  The  two  classes  were  in  the  next  hotur 
united  for  choral  singing,  in  which  many  are  proficient,  the 
teacher  leading  at  the  organ. 

The  course  of  drawing  is  limited  in  extent,  tiie  object  being 
chiefly  to  give  opportunities  to  those  pupils  who  have  a  taste 
for  drawing  to  cultivate  it.  In  fact,  as  it  tends  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  more  important  matters,  which  the  short  time  spent 
at  tlie  seminary  raiuires  entire  devotion  to,  it  is  not  much  en- 
couraged. 

The  four  teachers  attached  to  the  normal  school  have  charge 
of  specific  departments  of  labour,  as  well  as  of  particular  im- 
plements of  instruction.  The  director  has  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  instruction,  discipline,  household  arrange- 
ments, and  finance,  and  is  librarian  of  their  small  collection. 
The  second  teacher  has  charge  of  one  of  the  schools,  of  the  mu- 
sical exercises,  books,  and  instruments;  a  third,  of  the  students 
when  assembled,  especially  in  the  school-house,  and  of  the  draw- 
ings, copy-slips  for  writing,  and  maps.  The  fourth  superintends 
the  pupils  while  in  the  dwelling-house,  and  also  at  meals.  These 
teachers  are  aided  in  their  duties  by  younger  ones  attached 
to  tfie  seminary,  under  the  title  of  assistant  teachers.  The 
dining-hall,  or  the  recitation-rooms,  serve  as  places  of  study. 
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according  as  the  pupils  are  in  the  school-house  or  in  the  dwell- 
ing, the  two  buildings  being  separated  by  a  portion  of  the 
grounds.  The  chapel,  which  is  a  neat  room  connected  with 
the  school-house,  serves  for  the  music-room,  as  well  as  for  the 
religious  exercises- 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  normal  school  will  serve  to 
show  how  constantly  these  young  men  are  employed  in  pre- 
paring for  the  duties  of  their  arduous  profession,  and  yet  they 
appeared  to  me  always  cheerful  in  the  performance  of  their 
self-imposed  task.  In  winter,  the  pupils  rise  at  five,  and,  after 
washing  and  dressing,  have  a  brief  religious  exercise,  and  study 
until  breakfast,  which  is  at  seven  o'clock.  Until  eight  there  is 
recreation.  From  eight  until  twelve  they  are  in  school,  en- 
gaged in  recitation,  listening  to  lectures,  or  teaching.  From 
twelve  until  one  they  have  dinner  and  recreation.  From  one 
until  five  they  are  again  in  school.  From  five  until  seven  or 
half  past  seven,  in  summer,  there  is  recreation,  or  excursions 
are  made  with  a  teacher,  and  then  study  until  nine.  In  win- 
ter there  is  recreation  until  six,  from  six  to  eight  study,  and 
from  eight  to  nine  musical  exercises,  one-third  playing  on  the 
violin,  anotlier  on  the  organ  or  piano,  and  another  singing.  At 
half  past  nine  in  winter,  and  ten  in  summer,  the  pupils  retire. 
There  are  prayers  morning  and  evening.  On  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  they  have  half  of  the  day  for  recreation,  and  in  sum- 
mer make  excursions  to  collect  plants  or  minerals.  A  place  for 
gymnastic  exercises  is  provided,  and  used  during  the  hours  of 
recreation. 

The  moral  education  of  those  young  men  is  closely  attended 
to.  They  not  only  receive  direct  religious  instruction,  but  the 
best  examples  are  constantly  before  them.  The  chief  reward 
for  proficiency  or  good  conduct  is  the  approbation  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  principal  punishment,  short  of  dismission,  their  dis- 
approbation. The  director  has,  also,  the  influence  resulting 
from  his  power  to  give  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  meritorious, 
while  in  the  school,  and  to  secure  them  good  places  at  leav- 
ing it.  The  gi'eatesl  harmony  reigns  throughout  the  establish- 
ment. On  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  there  are  fre<|ucntly  par- 
ties in  turn  among  the  teachers,  to  which  the  pupils  arc  invited. 
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and  wlierc  there  ia  usually  niuaic.  Those  who  have  acquaint- 
ances in  the  town,  are  encouraged  to  visit  their  families,  but 
the  places  of  visiting  must  be  known  to  the  director. 

Physical  education  is  most  essential  where  young  men,  at  the 
lime  of  life  of  these  seminarists,  are  sedulously  engaged  in  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  and  necessarily  so  much  confined  to  the  fiouse. 
Tliey,  tlierefore,  have  gymnastic  exercises  or  work  in  the  fields 
or  garden,  or  walk  during  those  periods  of  the  day  and  parts  of 
the  week  allowed  for  recreation.  Care  is  taken  that,  unless 
indisposed,  they  do  not  remain  in  the  house  at  those  times, 
when  the  weather  permits  them  to  be  in  the  open  air.  There 
is  an  infirmary  for  the  sick,  in  wliich  one  of  the  pupils  in  turn 
acts  as  nurse,  and  a  physician  is  called  in  when  necessary. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  from  the 
beginning  of  June  until  August,  tlie  second  from  September  to 
Christmas,  and  the  third  from  January  to  May.  The  holidays 
are  four  weeks  in  August,  two  at  Christmas,  and  one  at  Easter. 
During  the  first  two  named,  the  pupils  go  home  to  their  friends. 
Christmas  is  celebrated  in  the  scliool,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  and  second  terms  there  are  private  examinations,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  communicated  to  the  students.  At  the  close 
of  the  third  term,  the  examination  for  passing  from  the  second 
to  the  first  class  is  iicld,  and  none  are  promoted  from  ono 
class  to  another  unless  fully  proficient  in  the  courses  of  the  past 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  they  arc  examined  ujMjn 
the  whole  range  of  study,  and  in  composition  and  orthography. 
Those  who  pass  satisfactorily  receive  a  diploma,  and  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  as  teachers.  Some  of  the 
most  promising  arc  frequently  retained  in  the  schools  of  the  in- 
stitution as  assistant  teachers,  under  the  appointment  of  the  di- 
rector. The  additional  experience  thus  gained  is  of  importance 
in  a  professional,  and  ultimately  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 

^very  pupil,  on  leaving  the  school  with  a  diploma,  makes  a 
drawing,  or  copies  a  piiece  of  music  or  of  writing,  which  he 
leaves  as  a  memento. 

The  pupils  of  all  the  normal  schools  are  bound  by  law  to 
serve  in  such  situations  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  for  three 
years,  or  to  pay  certain  sums  in  lieu  of  this  service. 
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The  domestic  economy  is  superintended  by  the  director, 
who  has  a  house-keeper  under  his  orders.  Dinner  is  provided 
at  a  common  table,  but  each  person  furnishes  himself  with  break- 
fast and  supper.  The  diet  is  of  the  plainest  kind,  but  there  is 
meat  for  dinner  every  day  in  the  week  except  two.*  The  po- 
lice of  the  cstabHshmenl  is  attended  to  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
The  members  of  the  second  class,  in  turn,  have  charge  of  the 
police  of  the  school-rooms,  dormitories,  of  the  lamps,  of  ringing 
the  bell,  &c.,  or  these  duties  arc  executed  by  those  who  have 
fallen  under  censure.  The  first  class  superintend  the  fires  and 
out  of  door  work,  have  charge  of  llie  cellar,  store-room,  lavatory, 
&.C.  There  arc  three  dormitories,  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  one  of  the  teachers,  aided  by  pupils  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  bed  and  bedding  are  furnished  by  the  pupils  at 
entrance.  The  lodging  of  these  youths  is,  like  their  fare  and 
clothing,  of  the  plainest  sort ;  a  plainness  which  puts  in  strong 
relief  the  richness  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  afford- 
ed by  the  inslitution-t 


SEMINARY  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS  AT 
BERLIN. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  recently  erected  seminaries,  and  its 
objects  are  declared  lo  be — first,  to  educate  teachers  for  the  city 
schools;  second,  to  enable  teachers  to  advance  in  their  voca- 
tion, by  providing  them  with  lectures,  and  with  a  library  ;  and 
third,  to  enable  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  become  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  art  of  teacfiing,  as  they  are  required, 
6ubse(]uently,  to  act  as  inspectors  of  the  schools.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  main  object  of  the  institution.  The  teachers  to  be 
furnished  are,  in  general,  of  the  grade  retiuired  for  (he  burgher 
schools.    This,  with  its  location  in  the  city,  renders  the  general 

*  The  dinner  cosU  Hevcn  dollars  and  fii\y  ccnta  per  annum,  or  about  two  cents 
and  a-half  per  day.  If  a  pupil  reccircH  nu  alipcud  I'roiu  liic  iuslitulion,  he  ia 
charged  but  balf  llila  buid. 

t  The  yearly  cost  of  llii*  institution  is  hut  about  twonly-eig'hl  hundred  and 
forty  doUarti.  The  director  receives  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  which  fln- 
abto*  him  to  live  very  conilbrtably,  and  lo  maintain  his  proper  Elation,  on  a  pv 
witli  ttie  burghor  authorities,  tlie  clcrgymiiii,  district  judge,  ^c. 
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plan  of  this  school  different  from  that  already  described.  The 
care  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  directors  of  the  normal  schoola 
prevents  the  necessity  for  minute  regulations,  and  does  what 
no  regulation  can,  namely,  infuses  the  proper  spirit;  hencSi 
there  will  always  be  found  diflbrcnccs  in  the  minute  details  of 
theae  institutions,  which  may  not,  however,  be  essential. 

The  director  of  this  seminary*  is  also  the  head  of  the  school 
of  practice  attached  to  it,  and  already  described.  There  are, 
besides  him,  eight  teachers  for  both  the  school  and  seminary. 
The  pupils  of  the  latter  are  about  fifty  in  number. 

The  pupils  generally  live  out  of  the  seminary,  there  being 
accommodations  but  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  within  the  buildings. 
It  is  an  important  question,  whether  the  method  of  boarding  the 
pupils  in  or  out  of  the  house  shall  be  adopted  in  these  institu- 
tions, and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  rightly  soJved,  both  at  Weis- 
Ecnfels  and  here,  adopting  in  the  former  school  the  method  of 
collecting  the  pupils,  and  in  the  latter,  of  allowing  them  to 
dwell  apart. 

The  conditions  for  admission  are  nearly  those,  as  to  certi- 
ficates, age,  and  qualification,  of  the  Wcisscnfcls  school,  taking 
as  the  standard  of  qualification  the  attainments  of  pupils  from 
tlie  preparatory  department.  Thus,  eighteen  years  is  the  gene- 
ral age  of  admission,  and  the  applicants  must  present  to  the 
school-board  of  the  province  certificates  of  baptism,  of  having 
attended  the  first  communion,  of  having  attended  school,  of  mo- 
ral conduct,  of  good  health,  and  that  their  parents  or  guardians 
will  support  them  while  at  the  seminary.  The  candidates  arc  ex- 
pected to  be  prepared  for  examination  on  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Bible  and  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  principal  church  songs;  to  express  themselves 
correctly  in  words  and  in  writing,  and  to  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  etymology  of  the  German  language;  to  understand 
the  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  proportions,  and  fractions,  and 
the  elements  of  form  in  geometry,  to  possess  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  history,  to  know  the  use  of  mathe- 
matical  instruments,  and  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
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music.  The  school  does  not  professedly  maintain  any  pupil 
while  receiving  instruction,  but  assists  some  of  those  of  the 
second  year  wlio  are  meritorious,  and  makes  a  further  advance 
to  those  of  the  tliird  year  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  their  calling.* 

The  courses  are  of  three  years'  duration,  of  which  the  first 
is  entirely  occupied  with  revising  and  extending  the  ailainmenls 
of  the  pupil;  the  second  is,  in  part,  devoted  to  teaching,  but 
under  the  inspection  of  iJie  director,  and  the  third  is  mainly 
filled  up  with  teaching  in  the  school  attached  to  the  seminary 
or  others  of  the  city.  This  arrangement  is  intended,  first,  to 
secure  a  due  amountof  scholarship  on  the  part  ofthe  pupils,  and 
next,  to  make  practical  teachers  of  them.  The  first  essays  in 
their  art  are  made  under  close  supervision,  and  subsequently, 
the  independent  teaching  aflbrds  them  opportunities  for  compar- 
ing the  theoretical  principles  which  are  inculcated  in  the  lec- 
tures at  the  seminary  with  their  daily  observation,  and  the 
communication  of  their  remarks  in  meetings  with  the  director 
gives  them  the  advantage  of  his  experience  in  guiding  their 
observation. 

The  scope  of  the  instruction  here  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  at  Wcisscnfels,  the  subjects  being  reproduced  in  a 
ditrercnt  form.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the 
branches,  with  the  time  occupied  in  each  of  the  classes,  the 
third  class  being  the  lowest-  The  course  of  each  class  is  a  year 
in  duration. 

The  hours  of  duty  are  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  noon, 
and  from  two  in  the  afternoon  until  four  for  the  second  and 
third  classes,  with  few  exceptions.  The  first  class  receive 
Iheir  instruction  from  half  past  five  until  half  past  seven  in  the 
evening,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Wednesday  is  a 
half-holiday  for  the  lower  classes,  as  well  as  Saturday. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a  clergyman.  The 
physical  education  is  left  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  young 

•  Tlii«  may  amount  to  diity  dollars  yearly.  The  boarders  at  the  school 
pay  but  tlirco  dollara  and  tlilrty-icveii  cents  per  <|uarter  for  tlieir  lodging.  An 
entrmico  fee  of  twelve  di>Uar»  ii  [mid,  w]ii<_-h  ciciiipts  the  pupil  from  farther 
chajgtta  for  ioalructlon. 
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men,  at  least  in  case  of  those  who  hve  out  of  the  seminary.  The 
school  is  deficient,  as  the  one  already  described,  in  the  means 
of  illustrating  the  courses  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  his* 
tory,  but  the  pupils  may  have  access  to  the  natural  history  col- 
lections of  the  university. 

TaUo  of  the  distribution  of  time  among  flie  different  employments  at  tlio 
Berlin  Seminary. 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY,  &c. 


Fedago^,  -  -  - 
FracLico,  .... 
Rdigioua  InBtruction, 
Theory  of  Music,  - 
Tocal  Music,  .  . 
Genn&n  La]]gila|fe, 
Keadiiig,  -  -  -  - 
Arithmetic:,  .  .  • 
Gcomeby,  ... 
Geography,  ... 
History,  .... 
Zoology,  -  -  -  . 
Mineralogy,  -  •  • 
PhyaiCB,  .  .  .  - 
Drawing,  .... 
Writing,  >  -  •  . 
Pluying  the  Violin,  • 

44       " 
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The  method  of  instruction,  as  in  the  other  schodl,  is  mainiy 
by  lecture,  with  interrogations.  The  inductive  system  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  mathematical  branches.  The  works  o(  the  di- 
rector on  these  subjects  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  are  in 
use  in  many  of  the  schools.  The  exercise  called  "  practice," 
.in  the  duty  of  the  first  class,  is  fliat  which  I  have  already 
described,  where  the  pupil  gives  instruction  under  the  eye 
of  his  class-mates  and  of  the  director,  and  this  instruction 
is  made  the  matter  of  subsequent  criticism.  Here  the  semi- 
narists themselves  act  as  pupils,  receiving  supposed  lessons 
from  one  of  their  class,  while  at  Weissenfels,  pupils  from  the 
seminary  class  are  called  in.  This  latter  plan  appears  to  me 
to  have  great  advantages  over  the  one  adopted  here,  which, 
however,  is  used,  I  believe,  only  in  the  case  of  the  first  class, 
who  receive  lessons  at  times  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session. 


PRIMARY  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  HA.VRLEM. 

This  school,  which  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  chap- 
ter on  primary  instruction  in  Holland,  is  peculiar  in  regard  to 
instruction,  practice  in  teaching,  and  discipline.  It  is  intended  to 
prepare  for  at  least  the  second  grade  among  primary  teachers, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  qualifies  for  the  mastership  of 
any  primary  school,  the  first  class  being  an  honorary  grade. 
The  age  of  admission,  the  time  of  continuance,  and  the  courses 
of  instruction,  are  regulated  accordingly. 
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requires  that  the  school  should  not  be  numerous,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly limited  to  forty  pupils.  There  is  an  assistant  to  the 
director,  who  shares  in  the  general  instruction  with  liim,  and 
upon  whom  the  religious  teaching  of  the  pupils  specially  de- 
volves. The  school  is  visited  periodically  by  the  inspector- 
general,  who  examines  the  pupils  personally,  and  notes  their  ge- 
neral and  individual  proficiency. 

To  be  admitted,  a  youth  must  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  have  passed  an  examination  upon  the  studies  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  satisfactory  to  a  district-inspector,  who  recom- 
mends him  for  admission.  He  is  received  on  probation,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  if  his  conduct  and  proficiency  arc 
satisfactoiy  to  the  director,  is  recommended  to  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  who  confirms  his  appointment. 

The  course  of  theory  and  practice  lasts  four  years  in  ge- 
neral, though,  if  a  pupil  have  the  tliu-d  lower  grade  of  public 
instruction  in  view,  which  is  attainable  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  is  not  reritiired  to  remain  connected  with  the  institution  be- 
yond that  age,  and  indeed  may  leave  it,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, before  the  close  of  the  regular  course.  The  second 
grade  is  only  attainable  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  hence  it 
is  not  usual  for  pupils  to  enter  this  school  as  early  aa  the  law 
permits.  The  theoretical  instruction  is  composed  of  a  review 
and  extension  of  the  elementary  branches,  as  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, geography,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  the  history 
of  the  country,  natural  history,  religion,  writing,  and  vocal  music, 
and  also  of  general  geography  and  history,  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  This  is  communicated  in 
the  evenings,  the  pupils  meeting  at  the  school  for  the  purpose. 
During  the  day  they  are  occupied  in  receiving  practical  in- 
struction, by  teaching  under  the  inspection  of  the  director  in 
the  elementary  scliool  already  spoken  of,  attached  to  the  nor- 
mal school  and  occupying  its  rooms,  or  in  teaching  in  some 
other  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  town  of  Haarlem.  They 
pass  through  difl'erent  establishments  in  turn,  so  as  to  see  a 
variety  in  the  character  of  instruction.  The  director,  as  in- 
spector of  primary  schools  in  this  distrct,  visits  frequently  those 


where  his  pupUs  are  employed,  and  observes  their  teaching, 
and  also  receives  a  report  from  the  masters.  The  observations 
and  reports  are  turned  to  account  in  subsequent  meetings  with 
his  class. 

Tfic  pupils  do  not  board  together  in  the  normal  school,  but 
are  distributed  tlirough  the  town,  in  certain  families  selected  by 
the  director.  They  form  a  part  of  these  families  during  their 
residence  with  tficm,  being  responsible  to  the  head  for  the  lime 
of  their  absence  from  the  house,  their  hours,  and  conducL 
TJicy  take  their  meals  with  the  famihes,  and  arc  furnished 
with  a  study  and  sleeping-room,  fire,  lights,  &c.  The  director 
pays  the  moderate  sum  required  for  tliis  accommodation  from 
the  annua!  stipend  allowed  by  government.*  The  efficiency 
of  such  a  system  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  habits  of  family 
life  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  locality  where  the  school  is 
established.  In  Holland  and  Haarlem  the  plan  succeeds  well, 
and  has  the  advantage  that  the  pupils  are  constantly,  in  a  de- 
gree, their  own  masters,  and  must  control  themselves,  and  that 
they  arc  never  placed  in  an  artificial  state  of  society  or  kind  of 
life,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  collected  in  one  establish- 
ment. The  director  makes  frequent  visits  to  these  families, 
and  is  informed  of  the  home  character  of  his  pupils.f  The 
discipline  of  a  normal  school  is  of  course  one  of  the  easiest 
tasks  connected  with  it,  for  improprieties  or  levities  of  conduct 
arc  inconsistent  with  the  future  calling  of  the  youth.  Admoni- 
tion by  the  assistant  and  by  the  director  are  the  only  coercive 
means  resorted  to,  previous  to  dismission.  The  director  has 
nuthfu'ity  to  dismiss  a  student  without  consuhing  the  minister, 
merely  reporting  the  fact  and  case  to  him.     Though  this  power 


*  Thia  anneal  sOpend  is  ninctj'  dollnra.  Supposing  lliat  a  student  has  an  entire 
bntaarj,  lie  will  rniuirc  dome  addiliono!  funda  to  8U|iport  him  wliile  at  the 
achool;  ibriiiD  Iward,  iijdfririg,  &c.  coal  two  dollare  per  week,  wiiitli,  for  the  forty- 
two  wwka  of  tcrm-limc,  amaunla  to  ciglity-fuur  dollars,  leaving  Eiirn  but  six  dol- 
larn  fur  iiicidcntal  expcnHCS. 

+  Dircclor  rrinscn  cnliroly  disclaims  the  use  of  the  police  as  aiding  in  Uic  dis- 
cijdiiic  of  tho  school,  and  altcgcg  lliat,  in  atlribiiling  thin  to  him,  M.  Cousin  iiaa 
misiindcralood  hia  remarks  on  lite  aubjccL  See  Otuifiii  on  Public  Instruction  in 
Hcdland,  C]]B|>tcr  on  Hmu-lrtn. 
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may  be  important  in  increasing  his  influence,  yet  it  has  been 
necessary  to  exercise  it  but  three  times  in  twenty  years.  There 
are  two  vacations  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  each,  during  which 
the  pupils,  in  goneral,  return  to  their  friends.  The  school  has 
a  Icndiiig-libraiy  of  books  relating  to  teaching,  and  of  miscel- 
laneous works.  Tiiis  useful  institution  supplies  for  the  primary 
schools  every  year  from  eight  to  twelve  well  prepared  masters, 
■who  propagate  throughout  the  country  the  excellent  methods 
and  principles  of  teaching  here  incutcated. 


PRIMARY  NORMAL  SaiOOLS  OF  VERSAILLES  AND  DIJON. 

Of  the  primary  normal  schools  of  France,  first  organised  by 
the  law  of  1833,  I  visited  two,  which  were  specially  recom- 
mended by  high  authorit}',  those  at  Versailles  and  Dijon.  With 
certain  distinctive  differences  depending  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  directors,  and  upon  the  localities,  the  general 
sj'stem  of  these  schools  is  the  same.  I  propose,  first,  to  give 
a  sketch  of  tlie  arrangement  of  that  at  Versailles,  and  to  follow 
this  by  a  notice  of  that  at  Dijon.  When  the  norma!  schools  of 
France  have  had  the  same  amount  of  experience  which  those 
of  Germany  now  enjoy,  a  comparison  can  be  more  fairly  made 
between  them  than  at  present.  In  France,  the  primary  normal 
schools  are  yet  in  a  condition  of  experiment,  and  it  must  be 
sometime  before  the  system  best  suited  to  the  diflbrent  parts  of 
the  country  has  been  selected.  The  first  of  the  above  named 
schools  furnished,  in  1837,  twenty,  and  tlie  second  seventeen 
primary  teachers. 

The  primary  normal  school  of  Versailles  is  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Scinc^  and  Oisc.  It  comprises  within  its  ample  pre- 
mises* several  establishments  for  the  instruction  and  practice 
of  teachers.  The  school  itself  contains  eighty  pupils  under 
regular  instruction  throughout  the  year,  and  furnishes  a  two 
months*  course  to  adult  school-masters.  The  establishments  for 
practice  begin  with  the  infant  school,  and  rise  tlirough  the  pri- 
mary to  the  grade  of  primary  superior.    Of  the  elementary 

•  Used  under  n  forrocr  dynasty  to  occominodato  tlic  lionnda  ofCliorlcs  X. 
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schools,  one  oflbrds  the  young  teachers  an  example  of  the 
melhod  of  mutual,  and  another  of  simultaneous  instruction. 
The  primary  superior  school  Jiad  been  recently  established,  at 
tlic  date  of  my  visit,  in  1837.  There  is,  besides,  an  evening 
department  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  adults,  taught  by 
the  pupils  of  the  normal  school,  and  also  a  school  of  design, 
which  is  established  here  rather  for  convenience  tJian  as  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  range  of  the  institution. 

The  whole  establishment  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a 
director,*  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  committee,  and  of  iho 
university,  the  inspectors  of  which  malic  regular  visits.  The 
committee  insjicct  Uic  school  by  sub-committees  once  a  month, 
visiting  the  recitation-rooms  of  the  professors  without  giving 
epecial  notice,  a  plan  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  stated 
visits.  If  a  member  of  a  committee  desires  questions  to  be  put 
upon  any  particular  points,  he  calls  upon  the  professor  to  ex- 
tend his  examination,  or  asks  questions  himself.  The  director 
examines  the  classes  fi'cquently,  or  is  present  at  the  lessons. 
There  are  eight  professors  for  the  various  courses,  and  two 
"repeaters"  (rcpetitcurs),  these  latter  superintending  the  pupils 
when  not  with  the  professors,  and  giving  them  assistance  if 
required.  The  repeaters  are  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution,  and  for  the  police,  and 
one  of  lliem  sleeps  in  each  of  tlie  two  dormitories.  Some  of 
t]ie  teachers  in  the  normal  school  also  give  insti'uction  in  the 
model  schools,  and  have  charge  of  the  pupils  while  engaged  in 
the  practical  exercises.  The  domestic  economy  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  director,  but  he  is  allowed  an  assistant,  who 
actually  discharges  the  duty  of  superintendence,  and  who  has 
brought  this  dopartincnt  into  most  excellent  order.f 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  gratuitous  places,  to  which 
pupils  are  admitted  by  competition,  those  found  best  prepared 
at  the  examination  for  admission  having  the  preference.     Pay 


*  Mr,  Le  Bnin,  to  wboBO  politeness  I  Bin  much  indebted. 

t  During  Uio  first  year  of  llio  institution,  Itio  fore  of  each  student  cost  fifty. 
nine  ctnliines  (twolvo  ccnt3)  per  doy.  Tlicy  lind  meal  twice  a-day,  except  on 
the  fimla  of  Ihc  rliiirrh, 
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pupils  aro  also  received  at  a  very  moderate  rate,*  but  are  ex- 
actly on  the  same  footing,  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  insti- 
tution, with  the  former.  Young  men  who  wish  to  compete  for 
a  place,  and  aro  not  sufficiently  prepared,  may  enter  as  pay 
pupils,  and  thus  receive  instruction  directly  applicable  to  their 
object.  The  age  of  admission  is,  by  rule,  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one,  but  the  former  limit  is  considered  too  early  for  pro- 
fitable entrance.  The  qualifications  for  admission  consist  in  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  period  of  instruction  is  two  years.  The  first  year  is 
devoted  to  the  revision  of  elementary  studies,  and  the  second 
to  an  extension  of  them,  and  to  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction in  the  science  and  ait  of  teaching.  The  subjects  of 
revision  or  instruction  are,  reading,  writing,  linear  drawing, 
geography,  history,  the  drawing  of  maps,  morals  and  religion, 
vocal  music,  arithmetic,  elementary  physics,  terraculture  and 
pedagogy. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  an  ecclesiastic,  who  is 
almoner  to  the  school;  it  includes  lessons  on  the  doctrines  and 
history  of  the  church,  given  twice  per  week.  Protestants  are 
not  required  to  attend  these  lessons,  but  receive  instruction  out 
of  the  institution  from  a  minister  of  their  own  confession. 

Physical  education  is  conducted  by  means  of  exercises  in 
gymnastics,  by  walks,  and  the  practice  of  gardening.  In  sum- 
mer the  pupils  bathe  once  a  week.  The  gymnastic  exercises 
aro  taught  by  the  more  expert  pupils  to  the  scholars  of  the 
model  schools,  and  appear  to  have  taken  well  among  them. 

The  pupils  study  in  a  room  common  to  all,  and  the  degree  of 
attention  which  they  pay,  and  their  conduct,  are  marked,  ac- 
cording to  a  uniform  scale,  by  the  superintending  "repeater," 
and  reported  daily  to  the  director.  Once  every  month  the  pro- 
fessor examines  these  classes  on  the  studies  of  the  past  month, 
and  reports  the  standing.  Marks  are  also  given  for  great  pro- 
ficiency and  attention,  which  arc  reported  with  the  standing. 

*  Five  hundred  francs,  or  about  one  hundred  dollar*,  per  annum. 
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These  marks,  and  Ihosc  of  the  examination,  are  summed  up, 
and  when  they  amount  to  a  certain  number  for  llie  month, 
the  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  premium-  Tlie  prcnjiums  consist  of 
books  uniformly  bound,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate.  Re- 
port is  made  of  these  pupils  to  itie  minister  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  record  may  serve  them  when  desirous  to  secure  a 
particular  place.  The  director  assembles  the  school  to  hear  an 
account  of  these  monthly  reports,  and  makes  such  remarks  as 
they  may  suggest. 

Besides  tlie  more  usual  school  implements,  this  institution  has 
a  library,  a  small  collection  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
of  technological  specimens,  already  of  considerable  interest,  and 
of  models  of  agricultural  implements.  There  arc,  also,  two 
gardens,  one  of  which  is  laid  out  to  serve  the  purposes  of  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  horticulture,  the  other  of  which  contains 
specimens  of  agricultural  products,  and  a  ground  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  pupils  work  by  details  of  three  at  a  time,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  gardener,  in  cultivating  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  &c.  They  have  the  use  of  a  set  of  carpenter's  and 
joiner's  tools,  with  which  tbey  have  fitted  up  their  own  library 
in  a  very  creditable  way.*  In  the  second  year  they  receive 
kclures  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  in  turn  give  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers. 
Their  performances  are  subsequently  criticised  for  their  ira- 
provemenL 

The  order  of  the  day  in  summer  is  as  follows: 
The  pupils  rise  at  five,  wash,  make  up  their  beds,  and  clean 
their  dormitories,  in  two  divisions,  which  alternate;  meet  in 
the  study-hall  at  half  past  five  for  prayers,  breakfast,  engage 
in  studies  or  recitation  until  one;  dine  and  have  recreation  until 
two;  study  or  recite  until  four;  have  exercises  or  recreation,  sup, 
study  and  engage  in  religious  reading  and  prayers;  and  retire 

•  A  carpenter  w!io  came  to  attend  the  evening  classea  was  found  by  the  di- 
pecloT  so  intcliigcnt,  llint  lie  advised  him  to  [ireparc  for  tho  school.  The  young 
man  Buccccdcd  in  entering,  al  tlic  annual  conii>ctition,  uid  gnbiicqucntly,  on  leav- 
ing the  whool,  received  one  of  tlic  bctil  nppoiuliiiciit:}  of  his  year  as  a  teacher. 
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at  ten,  except  in  special  cases.     Before  meals  tiierc  is  a  grace 
said,  and  duriii]^  meals  one  of  tlie  [tupils  reads  aloud. 

In  distributing  thic  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitation,  aa 
hour  of  sfiuly  is  made  to  precede  a  lesson,  when  the  latter  re- 
quires s[)eci[ic  preparation;  when,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  lesson 
requires  after-reflection  to  fix  its  principles,  or  consists  of  a 
lecture,  of  wiiicli  the  notes  are  to  be  written  out,  the  study  hour 
follows  the  lesson.  The  branches  of  a  mechanical  nature 
are  interspersed  with  t!ie  intellectual.  The  students  of  the 
second  year  arc  employed,  in  turn,  in  teaching,  and  are  relieved 
from  other  duties  during  the  hours  devoted  to  the  schools  of 
practice. 

On  iSunday,  after  the  morning  service,  the  pupils  are  free  to 
leave  the  walls  of  the  institution.  The  same  is  the  case  oji 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  director  has  found,  liowcver,  bad 
results  from  diesc  indiscriminate  leaves  of  absence. 

The  djsci[i!inc  of  the  school  is  mild,  the  age  and  objects  of  the 
pupils  being  such  that  the  use  of  coercive  means  is  seldom  re- 
(]uircd.  Ttie  first  step  is  admonition  by  a  "repeater"  or  profes- 
sor, the  next  a  private  admonition  by  the  director.  If  these  means 
prove  ineffectual,  dismission  follows.  The  director  has  great  in- 
fluence, from  his  personal  character,  and  from  the  fact  that  his 
recommendation  can  secure  a  good  place*  to  the  pupil  imme- 
diately on  leaving  the  school.  The  mode  of  life  in  the  institu- 
tion is  very  simple.  The  pupils  arc  neatly  but  rouglily  dressed, 
and  perform  most  of  the  services  of  police  for  themselves.  The 
dormitories  are  very  neat.  The  bedsteads  are  of  wrought 
iron,  corded  at  the  bottom.  During  the  night  the  clothes  arc 
deposited  in  small  boxes  near  the  beds.  Tlie  extra  articles  of 
clothing  are  in  a  common  room.  Cleanliness  of  dress  and  per- 
son are  carefully  enjoined.  The  fare  is  plain,  but  good,  and 
the  arrangements  connected  with  the  table  unexceptionable. 
There  is  an  infirmary  attached  to  the  school,  which  is,  however, 
but  rarely  used. 


*  The  best  places,  in  point  uf  eiiiolumcat,  uc  worth  (h)ni  fiAcen  to  eighteen 
hundred  froncx  (abuul  $3UU  to  i^ailO). 
45 
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The  schools  for  practice  do  not  require  special  description, 
as  their  organization  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  what 
has  already  been  said  of  primary  schools,  and  ihcy  have  not 
been  long  enough  in  operation  to  acquire  the  improved  fornn 
which,  I  cannot  doubt,  they  will  receive  under  the  present  able 
director  of  the  normal  school- 

The  primary  normal  school  at  EHjon  for  the  department 
of  C6te  d'Or,  in  its  general  organization,  is  the  same  as  that  at 
Versailles.  It  difTers,  however,  in  one  most  important  par- 
ticular, which  involves  other  ditrerences  of  detail.  All  the  in- 
struction, except  of  religion  and  music,  as  well  as  the  superin- 
tendence, is  under  the  charge  of  the  director  and  a  single 
assistant,  who,  by  (he  aid  of  the  pupils,  carry  on  the  schools  of 
practice,  as  well  as  the  courses  of  the  normal  school.  This 
arrangement  limits  the  amount  of  instruction,  and  interferes 
very  materially  with  the  arrangement  of  the  studies.  The 
school  is  conducted,  however,  with  an  excellent  spirit  An 
idea  of  the  plan  will  be  obtained  from  the  order  of  the  day, 
•which  also  contains  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

From  five  to  six,  A.  M.,  the  pupils  say  their  prayers,  wash, 
&c.  Prom  six  to  seven  the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in 
French  grammar.  The  lower  receives  a  lesson  in  geography 
or  history  alternately.  From  seven  to  eight,  the  higher  divi- 
sion has  a  lesson  in  geography  or  history  alternately;  the 
lower  division  in  arithmetic.  From  eight  to  half  past  eight, 
breakfast  and  recreation.  From  half  past  eight  until  eleven,  a 
portion  of  the  higher  division  is  employed  in  the  primary 
schools  of  practice,  and  the  others  are  engaged  in  study.  From 
eleven  until  one,  writing  and  linear  drawing  for  both  divisions. 
From  one  until  two,  dinner  and  recreation.  From  two  until 
half  past  four,  as  from  half  past  eight  to  eleven.  Recreation 
until  five.  From  five  to  six,  instruction  in  insti'umcntal  or  vocal 
music  for  each  division  alternately.  From  six  to  seven,  the 
higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  geometry  or  its  applications,  the 
lower  division  in  French  grammar.  From  seven  until  a  quarter 
before  eight,  supper  and  recreation.  From  this  time  until  nine, 
the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  physical  science  or  natural 
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history,  meclianics,  agriculture,  and  rural  economy,  or  book- 
keeping; the  lower  division  in  reading.  The  last  quarter  of 
an  hour  is  occupied  by  both  divisions  in  prayers,  after  which 
they  retire.  This  order  apphes  to  all  the  days  of  the  week  but 
Thursday,  when,  from  eight  to  ten,  the  pupils  receive  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  From  ten  to  eleven,  instruction  in  the 
forms  of  simple,  legal,  and  commercial  writings,  and  from  two 
to  four,  engaged  in  the  review  of  part  of  the  week's  studies. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  schools  of  practice  are  not 
in  session. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  duties  following  their  rising,  the  pupils 
are  occupied  in  studying  and  revising  some  of  the  lessons  of 
the  week.  From  nine  to  ten  o'clock,  in  religious  reading,  aloud. 
At  ten  they  go  to  service  in  the  parish  chapel,  attended  by  the 
director  and  his  assistant.  Receive  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction on  their  return  until  dinner  time.  After  dinner,  attend 
the  evening  service,  and  then  take  a  walk-  In  the  evening, 
assemble  for  conversation  on  pedagogical  subjects  and  for 
prayers. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE  CANTON  OF  ZURICH  AT  KUSSNACHT, 
NEAR  ZURICH. 

The  efforts  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  since  1831,  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  popular  education,  have  been  great,  and 
already,  to  a  certain  degree,  successful,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  instructing  teachers  will  insure  rapid  progress  for  the 
future.  This  system  has  been  commended  and  enforced  by 
the  society  for  public  utihty,  the  branches  of  which,  dispersed 
over  the  cantons,  with  their  standing  committees,  and  the  gene- 
ral meetings  of  the  society  in  different  parts  of  the  confedera- 
tion, give  it  great  influence  over  public  opinion.  At  its  last 
meeting,  an  able,  and  I  believe  impartial,  report  upon  the  nor- 
nnal  schools  was  read,  and  an  interesting  discussion,  productive 
of  sound  views  on  the  subject,  was  elicited.  Of  the  primary 
normal  schools  already  established,  I  visited  llioseof  I^ausnnne, 
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the  school  for  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Lucerne  for  the  canton  of 
Lucerne,  Munclictibuf^h?ec  for  Berne,  Kussnacfit  for  Zurich, 
and  Krcutzlingcn  for  Thurgovia.  Each  of  tliese  has  character- 
istics adapting  it  to  its  location,  and  du[»cnding  upon  llie  views 
of  tiie  councils  of  education  of  the  cantons,  and  upon  those  of 
the  directors.  Obliged  to  limit  myself  in  this  Report  to  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  schools,  I  have  taken  the  seminary  of  Zurich, 
and  the  establishments  connected  with  it,  for  description. 

The  normal  school  at  Kiissnacht  ia  about  a  league  from  the 
town  of  Zurich,  and  the  buildings  are  prettily  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This  institution  was 
re-organized  in  1830,  though  the  modifications  made  have  been 
rather  in  the  details  than  in  general  principles.  It  now  consists 
of  a  school  for  teachers,  a  preparatory  school  for  this  seminary, 
and  three  primary  model  schools.  It  is  intended  to  supply 
teachers  for  the  diflcrent  grades  of  primary  schools  of  the  can- 
ton, and  during  a  portion  of  the  year  lectures  are  also  delivered 
in  the  seminary  to  the  older  teachers,  who  arc  assembled  for 
that  purpose  in  their  vacations. 

The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  normal  school  is 
vested  by  the  legislative  council  in  the  council  of  education, 
who  appoint  a  committee  of  superintendence  from  their  own 
body.  This  committee  visits  the  school  at  least  once  a  month, 
attends  its  examinations,  and,  in  general,  inspects  its  managc- 
nienL  The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  director,*  who 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  arranges  the 
plan  of  instruction,  in  subordination  to  the  council  of  education. 
He  examines  the  candidates  for  admission,  insjjccts  the  classes 
of  the  seminary,  and  of  the  schools  attached  to  ii,  and  lec- 
tures in  the  school  of  repetition  for  the  older  teachers.  He  is 
also  responsible  for  the  discipline,  and  reports  half  yearly  the 

•  Mr.  ScherT,  n  very  rcmarkalilc  teacher.  Until  recently,  Mr.  Sclierr  was  an 
ittatructor  of  tliu  deaf  uiid  dunib.  The  observation  required  in  tltis  department 
of  instruction,  aiid  llio  newness  of  it,  by  wliifh  it  has  not  tiegcnefati-d  iulo  rou- 
tine, require  a  conslont  exercise  of  tlio  intellect  of  the  tcaehcr,  and  re"fJer  it  an 
excellent  prepiiralion  for  one  who  wishes  to  improve  his  arl. 
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state  of  the  institution  to  tlie  council  of  education.  He  is  more- 
over present  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  committee  of  superinten- 
dence. There  are  three  other  teachers,  besides  a  variable  num- 
ber of  assistants.  These  teachers  in  turn  have  charge  of  the 
pupils  of  the  normal  school  in  and  out  of  school-hours.  There 
are  conferences  of  all  the  teachers,  at  which  the  director  pre- 
sides. The  manners  of  the  people  and  the  purpose  of  the  semi- 
nary render  the  discipline  of  very  trifling  amount.  The  pupils  of 
the  normal  school  reside  in  the  village  of  Ktissnacht,  but  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  under  the  direction 
of  its  masters.  All  the  time  devoted  to  study,  recitation  or  lec- 
ture, and  regular  exercise,  is  passed  there. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  normal  school,  a  youth 
must  be  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  suitable  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  qualities  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He  must 
have  spent  two  years  in  the  higher  division  of  primary  instruc- 
tion (called  here  secondary)  in  the  model  school,  or  some 
equivalent  one,  or  have  passed  through  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  normal  school,  which  gives  a  preference  to  the 
candidate,  other  qualifications  being  equal.  The  examination 
of  candidates  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  in  presence  of  the 
committee  of  superintendence,  or  of  a  deputation  from  their 
body.  The  formal  right  of  admitting  to  the  school  is,  however, 
vested  alone  in  the  council  of  education.  The  subjects  of  ex- 
amination are  Bible  history,  speaking  and  reading,  grammar, 
the  elements  of  history,  geograpliy  and  natural  piiiiosophy, 
arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music.  The  council  of  education  fixes  the  number  of  pu- 
pils who  may  be  admitted,  and  the  most  proficient  of  the  can- 
didates are  selected.  There  are  forty  stipendiary  places,  ten  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  Swiss  francs  (forty-eight 
dollars),  and  thirty  of  half  that  sum.  Natives  who  arc  admitted 
all  receive  tlieir  instruction  gratis.  If  there  is  room  in  the 
school,  foreigners  may  be  received,  paying  twelve  dollars  per 
annum  for  their  instruction.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date 
of  my  visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  was  one  hundred  and  ten. 
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The  stipendiaries  are  bound  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  canton 
two  years;  a  very  moderate  return  for  the  education  received. 

There  are  two  grades  of  courses  ki  the  normal  school,  one 
of  two  years  for  pupils  intending  to  become  teachers  in  the 
lower  primary  schools,  the  other  of  three  years  for  the  higher 
primary  schools.  The  courses  begin  in  April,  and  continue, 
with  seven  weeks  of  vacation^  throughout  the  year.  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are:  Religious  instruction,  Grerman,  French, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  history  and  philo- 
sophy, pedagogy,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  French  is  only  obligatory  upon  the  students  of  the  three 
years'  course.  Gymnastic  exercises  and  swimming  are  regu- 
larly taught  and  practised. 

There  are  three  classes,  corresponding  to  the  three  years  of 
study.  The  courses  were  distributed,  in  1837,  according  to  the 
following  table: 
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There  is,  besides,  a  lecture  of  an  hour  and  a-half  on  the  art 
of  building,  once  a  week,  attended  by  all  the  students.  Those 
who  learn  instrumental  music  have  lessons  two  hoars  and 


*  Or  individnal  inatruction  in  muaio. 
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a-half  every  week,  and  two  fiours  of  Sunday  are  occupied  wiili 
singing  in  concert,  Oue  of  the  teachers  devotes  two  extra 
hours  every  week  to  tlic  assistance  of  some  of  the  pupils  in  their 
studies,  or  to  repetitions. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  there  is  a  public  examination,  and 
the  pupils  arc  classed  according  to  its  results.  On  leaving  the 
institution,  they  arc  arranged  in  three  grades,  tlie  first,  of  those 
wiio  have  gone  very  salislactorily  through  the  school,  the  se- 
cond, of  tJiose  who  have  passed  satisfactorily,  and  the  tliird,  of 
those  who  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  Certificates  of 
the  first  two  grades  entitle  their  holders  to  compete  for  any  va- 
cant primary  school.  '^ 

The  courses  of  practice  begin  in  the  second  year,  when  the 
pupils  take  regular  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  schools  attached 
to  the  seminary.  These  are,  first,  two  model  schools  for  cliil- 
dren  frnm  the  ages  of  six  to  nine,  and  from  nine  to  twelve,  at 
which  latter  age  the  legal  obligation  to  attend  the  schools 
ceases.  The  third,  called  a  secondary  school,  contains  pupils 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Tlie  system  of  instruction 
used  in  the  lower  schools  is  attended  with  very  striking  results. 
The  lessons  are  not  divided  into  distinct  branches,  studiously 
kept  separate,  as  in  most  elementary  schools,  but  are  connected, 
as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  the  different  subject  constantly 
before  the  mind.  Thus,  a  lesson  of  geography  is,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  history,  and  incidentally  of  grammar,  natural  his- 
tory, of  reading  and  writing,  and  so  on  through  the  tircle  of' 
elementary  instruction.  The  Pcstalo?;zian  lessons  on  form  are 
made  the  basis  of  writing,  and  witli  good  success.  The  lowest 
class  is  taught  to  speaTc  correctly,  afid  to  spell  by  the  phonic 
method,  to  divide  words  into  syllables,  and  thus  to  count.  To 
number  the  lessons.  To  make  forms  and  combine  ihcm,  and 
thus  to  write,  and  through  writing  to  read.  The  second  passes 
to  practical  grammar,  contiiuies  its  rending  and  writing,  the 
lessons  in  which  are  made  exercises  of  natural  history  and 
grammar.  Reading  and  spcalung  arc  combined  to  produce 
accuracy  in  tlie  latter,  which  is  a  dilEculty  where  the  laognage 
has  beeti  corrupted  into  a  dialect,  as  tiie  Geruian  has  in  qpHbem 
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Switzerland.  Movable  letters  are  used  to  give  exercise  in 
spelling  and  rending.  The  plan  of  the  Pcstalozzian  exercises 
in  grammar  is  followed,  and  when  the  pupils  have  learned  to 
write,  a  whole  class,  or  even  two  classes,  may  be  kept  employed 
intellcctuall)'-,  as  well  as  mcchanicaJly,  by  one  teacher.  In 
reading,  the  undorslanding  of  c very  thing  read  is  insisted  upon, 
and  the  class-books  arc  graduated  accordingly,  I  never  saw 
more  intelligence  and  readiness  displayed  by  children  than  in 
all  these  exercises;  it  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  tlie  dulncss  of 
schools  in  which  they  nrc  taught  mechanically.  Tlie  same 
principles  arc  carried  into  llie  upjtcr  classes,  and  arc  transplanted 
into  the  schitols  by  the  young  Icaclicrs,  who  act  iioro  as  assist- 
ants. Tfic  examination  of  the  second  school  in  Bible  history, 
with  its  connected  geography  and  grammar  lessons,  in  compo- 
sition, with  si)ecial  reference  to  orlliograpfiy  and  to  the  hand- 
writing, ami  the  music  lesson,  at  all  of  which  the  director  was 
so  kind  as  to  enable  me  to  be  present,  were  highly  creditable. 

There  are  three  classes  in  each  of  these  schools,  and  the  pu- 
pils of  the  normal  seminary  practice  as  assistant  teachers  in 
them  at  certain  periods;  the  director  also  gives  lessons,  which 
ihe  pupils  of  the  seminary  repeat  in  his  presence. 

In  the  highest,  or  secondary  school,  the  elementary  courses 
arc  extended,  and  mathematics  and  Frencli  are  added. 

The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  seminary 
spend  two  years  in  teaching  in  the  two  model  schools,  and  in 
receiving  instruction  in  the  "  secondary  school,"  under  the 
special  charge  of  the  director  of  the  seminary.  This  establish- 
ment has  furnished,  during  three  years  of  fuU  activity,  two 
hundred  teachers  to  the  cantonal  primary  schools.  These 
young  teachers  replace  the  older  ones,  who  arc  found  by  tlic 
courses  of  repetition  not  able  to  come  up  to  the  present  state  of 
instruction,  and  who  receive  a  retiring  pension.  Tlic  schools 
must  thus  be  rapidly  regenerated  tliroughout  the  canton,  and 
the  education  of  the  people  raised  to  the  standard  of  tiieir  wants 
as  rcjHiblicans. 
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CHAPTER  X 


SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 


r 


Seoowdary  instruction  occupies  the  place  between  elementary 
and  superior  instruction.  It  follows  the  attainments  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  precedes  the 
special  studies  which  bear  more  or  less  upon  the  occupation  of 
the  indiWdual  in  future  life.  It  embraces  the  period  from  eigirt 
or  ten  years  of  age  to  seventeen  or  nineteen,  as  the  ordinary 
average  liinits.  Viewed  in  its  most  enlarged  sense,  this  instruc- 
tion prepares  for  any  kind  of  special  studies  fur  which  matured 
intelUgence  is  necessary,  for  the  higher  occupations  of  the  use- 
ful arts,  as  well  as  for  the  learned  professions.  It  is  no  objec- 
tion to  this  view  that  in  some  countries  there  are  no  public 
schools  for  the  arts,  ag  there  are  for  the  professions,  since  there 
are  also  some  of  the  learned  professions  in  certain  countries 
which  have  no  public  scliools  set  apart  for  them,  but  which  are, 
nevertheless,  avowedly  in  the  front  rank,  and  which  require,  as 
an  introduction  to  their  studies,  a  thorough  secondary  training. 
This  view  gives  rise  to  a  two-fold  division  of  the  subject — first, 
secondary  instruction,  as  preparatory  to  the  professions  usually 
designated  as  learned ;  second,  as  preparing  for  the  higher  prac- 
tical occupations,  which  are  rising  rapidly  into,  or  have  taken 
their  place  in  the  same  rank  with  the  professions.  I  leave  these 
views  to  be  judged  of  by  the  facts  to  be  presented.  The  first  kind 
of  secondary  instruction  is  to  be  met  with,  as  a  national  system, 
in  most  countries  of  Europe,  while  in  others  it  is  supplied  by  in- 
dividual enterprise,  and  by  independent  foundations  or  corpo- 
rations. The  institutions  which  supfjly  this  instruction  in  a  more 
or  less  perfect  form,  are  designated  by  various  names.  The  class 
is  composed  of  the  academics  and  grammar  schools,  some  of  the 
colleges,  the  proprietary  and  certain  other  schools  of  England; 
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tlie  coHeges,  royal  and  communal  "  institutions,"  and  boarding- 
schools  ([tensions)  of  France;  the  Latin  schools  and  others  of 
Holland;  the  colleges,  auditories,  and  gymnasia  of  Switzerland? 
the  colleges  of  Italy,  and  the  gymnasia  of  the  German  stales. 
It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  these  schools,  especially  in  England 
and  France,  elementary  instruction  is  given  as  well  as  se- 
condarj-,  but  this  is  generally  done  in  separate  departments  or 
divisions-  It  is  also  true,  that  university  instruction  in  some 
branches  is  merely  a  development  of  that  of  the  schools,  and  ia 
England,  especially,  as  viewed  in  one  light,  is  but  an  extension 
of  secondary  instruction.  Nevertheless,  the  rule  is,  I  believe, 
as  laid  down;  and  these  cases  must  be  considered  as  excep- 
tions, which,  with  others,  tend  to  prevent  any  exact  classifi- 
cation. The  second  kind  of  this  grade  of  instruction  exists 
in  its  most  advanced  state  i3i  Germany,  where  the  "  real 
schools,"  and  some  of  the  "trade  schools,"  prepare  pupils  for 
the  polytechnic  institutions,  or  for  "trade  institutes,"  or  com- 
mercial and  other  schools,  which  are  the  equivalents  of  the  uni- 
versities. In  France,  it  ia  by  no  means  supplied  by  the  primary 
superior  schools,  which  are  not  real  substitutes  for  the  trade 
schools  of  Germany,  while  the  higlicr  grade  of  special  instruc- 
tion is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  pupil  must  seek  the 
required  preparation  in  cstablishmenta  intended  for  other  pur- 
poses, or  by  private  study,  or  in  the  higher  institutions  them- 
selves. In  England,  the  recent  introduction  of  courses  for  civil 
engineers  into  the  University  of  Durham,  and  into  London  Uni- 
versity and  King's  Colleges,  is  an  earnest  that  llie  preparatory 
grade  of  schools  will,  in  due  lime,  also  bo  provided. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  Gi- 
rard  College  require  us  to  embrace  both  these  grades  of  second- 
ary instruction,  while  our  strength  should  be  applied  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  will  require  to  be  so  much  more  vigorously  exerted, 
as  the  materials  which  we  can  derive  from  experience  are 
much  less  complete  than  in  the  former  division.  In  making  a 
selection  from  these  materials,  I  shall,  as  in  treating  tfie  other 
divisions  of  my  subject,  offer  such  comments  upon  them,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  descriptions,  as  may  seem  necessary,  and  from 
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these  comments,  and  ihc  comparison  of  difTcrcnt  institutions  in 
ihe  same  country,  and  of  secondary  instruction  in  different 
countries,  show  not  only  the  grounds  of  my  own  opinions,  but 
enable  the  trustees  to  judge  how  far  they  are  founded  in  reason 
and  in  fact. 

The  great  number  of  institutions  for  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fessions whiclj,  in  a  tour  like  that  directed  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Girard  College,  would  necessarily  be  visited,  renders  an 
account  of  this  branch  difTicuIt,  from  the  abundance  of  matter 
collected.  With  real  regret  at  the  necessity  for  omitting  ac- 
counts of  interesting  establishments,  I  have  concluded  to  limit 
this  notice  to  those  of  Scotland  and  England,  from  which  those 
of  our  own  country  are  principally  derived,  and  to  those  of 
France  and  of  Prussia.  In  so  doing,  though  I  am  obliged  to  pass 
over  the  institutions  of  countries  such  as  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  the  German  states,  which  I  visited  with  great  interest,  and, 
I  trust,  not  without  profit,  yet  I  fear  that,  even  with  these  omis- 
sions, my  Report  will  be  extended  beyond  its  due  limits. 

Of  the  objects  of  sound  education,  namely,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  development,  the  first  two  occupy,  in  general,  near- 
ly exclusive  attention,  the  last  being  left  to  regulate  itself,  and  in 
some  cases  being  even  interfered  with  by  the  means  taken  to 
encourage  the  former;  a  growing  attention,  however,  to  this 
branch,  at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent  injury  to  iho  physical  man, 
gives  promise  of  a  reform  in  this  particular.  The  nralcrials  for 
the  secondary  instruction  abroad,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  education  leading  to  the  learned  professions, 
arc  selected  from  among  the  following:  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  the  vernacular  and  other  modern  languages, 
malhcmatics,  physics,  chemistry,  the  natural  sciences,  geogra- 
phy, history,  moral  and  menial  science,  religious  instruction, 
and  the  arts.  The  selection  from  these  varies  from  the  ultra 
schemes,  on  one  side,  wliich  would  confine  youth  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages,  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  verna- 
cular, and  of  geography,  hisloiy,  and  religion,  to  the  op|X)site 
extreme,  which,  without,  perha|is,  actually  excluding  tijc  ancient 
languages,  would  so  far  restrict  (he  study  of  (hem,  as  to  reduce 
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ihcm  to  comparative  incfliciency  as  a  means  of  mental  train- 
ing. Between  tiicsc  extremes  there  exists,  as  will  be  shown, 
a  variety  of  plans  of  instruction,  each  one  rccouitnonding^  itself 
to  some  particular  constitution  of  mind,  and  in  the  results  of 
some  of  which  close  observation  has  failed  to  detect  difiercnces 
which  would  induce  a  very  decided  preference  for  one  or  the 
other. 

The  question  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  classical  and  scientific 
instruction  has  been  held  up  in  almost  all  [wssible  lights,  in  the 
keen  strife  which  has  arisen  for  the  possession  of  the  secondary 
schools,  and  it  will  be  my  object  in  this  Report  to  add  to  this 
body  of  argument  for  the  trustees,  that  of  facts  and  results,  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  development  of  public  opinion  in  the 
countries  which  will  be  under  consideration. 

The  secondary  and  higher  departments  of  instruction  were 
the  first  organized  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  while  popular 
primary  instruction  has  come  into  being  under  the  impulse  of 
modern  imjirovemcnt.  Hence,  while  modifications  in  the  latter 
have  been  easy,  the  former  departments  iiavc  presented  fixed, 
aystems,  in  which  even  improvement  must  make  its  way 
against  the  odium  usually  attaching  to  innovation. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

There  being  no  general  system  of  secondary  instruction  in 
Great  Britain,  this  account  resolves  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  tha 
primary  schools,  to  a  description  of  particular  institutions, 
which  may  be  considered  as  types  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  system,  more  time  is 
consumed,  both  in  actual  examination  and  in  ilcscription,  than 
is  required  in  countries  where  the  schools  arc  organized  accord- 
ing to  a  general  plan.  There,  a  few  schools  give  a  complete 
idea  of  all  the  variations  which  the  system  allows,  while  here, 
iho  number  of  special  cases  must  be  multiplied  according  to 
the  variety  in  the  ideas  of  individuals,  or  associations,  who  have 
the  charge  of  secondary  institutions. 

In  England  tlicre  is  a  large  amount  of  endowment  for  schools, 
in  which  secondary  instruction,  leading  to  the  universities  and 
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professions,  is  given,  or,  rather,  which  has  hitherto  been  ap* 
plied,  almost  exclusively,  to  that  purpose.  The  second  divi- 
sion of  this  grade  is  left  mainly  to  private  establishments  and 
associations.  In  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  however,  the 
trustees  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools  have  recently  deter- 
mined to  embrace  both  objects  in  their  courses,  and  thus  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  those  cities  for  whose  benefit  the  schools  were  endowed, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  community,  in  regard  to  education, 
were  very  different  from  what  they  are  now. 

In  England,  secondary  instruction  for  boys  Is  given  in  the 
public  grammar  schools,  which  are  endowed,  and  educate,* 
gratuitously,  certain  classes  of  students,  in  the  preparatory 
schools  erected  by  associations,  and  modelled  according  to  the 
Tiews  of  the  committees  or  proprietors,  and  in  private  schools, 
which  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
grammar  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster, 
are  styled  colleges.  In  many  of  these  institutions,  the  elemen- 
tary period,  as  well  as  the  proper  secondary,  is  embraced. 

in  Scotland,  the  title  of  academy,  high-school,  or  college,  is 
ajqplied  to  similar  establishments ;  and  in  Ireland,  that  of  aca- 
demy, academical  institution,  &.c.  There  are  very  striking 
differences  between  the  university  systems  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  tend  to  impress  corresponding  differences  of 
organization  on  the  schools  which  serve  as  feeders  to  them. 

While  the  subjects  composing  the  courses  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  Great  Britain  are  not,  in  general,  very  different,  the 
proportions  in  which  they  enter  vary  exceedingly.  The  English 
language,  Latin  and  Greek,  one  of  tlie  modern  foreign  languages, 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  writing,  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  programmes,  and  to  these  are  added,  in  some,  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  music 
In  some  systems,  the  ancient  languages  are  relied  on  almost 
exclusively  for  mental  culture,  and  English,  with  a  little  mathe- 

*  CSirilsle  describes  four  hundred  and  scTcnty-five  institntions  in  his  work 
entitled  "  A  Concise  Description  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  ScbooLi  of  England 
and  Wales,"  Sec.    London,  I8ia 
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matics,  history  and  geography,  are  admitted  into  tlie  conrsc; 
in  others,  the  French  is  introduced,  and  the  branches  subordinate 
to  the  classics  arc  raised  somewhat  in  importance;  in  oliicrs, 
the  modern  languages,  malhematics,  and  a  knowledge  of  nature, 
are  made  pronninent,  the  classics  and  English  being,  however, 
tlie  basis  of  instruction;  in  others,  the  leading  principle  of  or- 
ganization appears  to  be  to  restrict  the  instruction  in  the  dead 
languages,  as  far  as  may  be  done  consistently  with  giving  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  lliem  for  future  use,  with  a  view  to 
dwell  especially  upon  the  modern  languages  and  the  sciences. 
There  are  instructive  examples  of  all  ihese  classes  of  secondary 
schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  many  varieties  between  them, 
specimens  of  some  of  which  1  sliall  endeavour  to  select.  In 
weighing  the  advantages  of  the  several  plans  of  education,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  satisfactory  could  Che  data  be  obtained  for 
following,  in  life,  so  many  of  the  pupils  from  establishments  of 
the  different  kinds,  as  to  form  an  average  estimate  of  the  results 
which  each  can  produce.  In  the  absence  of  these  conclusive 
documents,  the  ditliculty  of  obtaining  which  is  too  obvious  to 
need  pointing  out,  I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  such  general 
information  as  was  possible  of  the  results  of  the  systems,  to 
state  fairly  where  this  information  is  defective,  and  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  general  reasoning. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  results  of  plans  for  moral  and 
physical  education  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  schools  in  which 
the  pupils  live,  as  well  as  receive  instruction.  These  afford, 
especially  in  their  government  and  discipline,  varieties  not  less 
marked  than  those  in  the  plans  of  instruction  tliemsclves.  I 
shall,  therefore,  introduce  notices  of  some  of  these  schools,  with 
a  special  view  to  these  characteristic  diflcrcnces. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  upon  the 
present  state  of  secondary  instruction  preparatory  to  the  uni- 
versities in  Great  Britain,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  is  record- 
ed of  its  former  condition,  without  perceiving  that  it  has  slowly 
changed  for  the  better.*    It  is  in  fact  even  now  changing. 

■  Impiovcmcnta  will  probablj  become  moro  rapid  uodor  llic  cnligbUped  re- 
gulalions  of  tiio  London  UaivciBity,  rcc«till>  established  by  tet  of  parliamcnL 
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TJiG  other  great  brancli  of  secondary  education  for  Ibc  liighcr 
occupations,  for  commerce,  the  arls  and  trades,  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  eflicicntly  introduced  before  many  years.  Iq  fact,  tlie 
steps  taken  by  the  University  of  Durham,  by  Iving's  College,  and 
by  the  London  University  College,  for  introducing  courses  of 
civil  engineering,  constitute  an  im[)ortant  era  in  this  grade  of 
public  instruction. 

In  giving  an  acconnt  of  the  secondary  schools,  I  shall  begin 
with  those  of  .Scotland  and  of  tlie  north  of  Ireland,  which  arc 
closely  connected  with  tlicm,  then  proceed  to  the  public  schools 
of  England,  and  finish  by  the  private  schools  of  the  same 
country.  For  reasons  before  slated,  when  speaking  of  the 
materials  of  instruction,  and  for  others  which  will  appear  iu 
the  notices  of  tlie  schools,  I  have  seleclcd  tlie  following  for 
description:  in  Scotland,  the  Edinburgh  Academy  and  the 
Glasgow  High  School,  both  public  institutions,  and  tlie  Hill- 
street  Institute  of  Edinburgh,  a  private  school;  in  Ireland,  the 
Belfast  Academy  and  academical  department  of  the  Dclfast 
Institution;  in  England,  the  grammar  schools  of  Rugby  and 
Harrow,  and  the  private  schools  of  St.  Domingo  House,  near 
Liverpool,  and  of  Bruce  Castle,  near  London. 

EDINBtlRGII  ACADEMY. 

Edinburgh  has  two  public  classical  schools,  which  are  quite 
celebrated,  the  High  School  and  the  Academy.  The  latter, 
which  I  visited  under  circumstances  more  favourable  to  the 
understanding  of  its  arrangements,  may  serve  as  tlie  type  of 
both.  With  this  I  shall  compare  the  Glasgow  High  School, 
and  the  Belfast  Academy  and  Academical  Institution. 

The  Edinburgh  Academy  was  founded  in  1824,  to  supply 
the  demand  produced  by  the  increase  of  the  population  and  extent 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  an  object 
with  the  founders  to  require  more  thorough  teaching  in  the 
branches  of  an  English  education,  than  was  then  tlic  case  in 
classical  schools  generally.    Their  choice  of  a  rector*  shows, 

*  llio  venerable  Archdeacon  Williatn,  on  Oxfotd  acbohr. 
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however,  that  there  was  no  design  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
attention  paid  to  the  ancient  languages. 

Tho  government  of  the  academy  is  vested  in  a  board  of 
directors,  who  manage  the  concerns  of  tlie  institution  generally. 
They  are  elected  by  the  proprietors,  who  meet  annually  for 
this  purpose,  three  of  them  retiring  each  year.  The  special 
superintendence  of  the  school  is  delegated  to  the  rector,  who 
is  also  head  master,  and  gives  instruction  in  the  two  higher 
classes.  He  is  expected  to  visit  the  rooms  of  tlie  different 
maslcrs,  devoting  at  least  two  hours  per  week  to  this  duty. 
Indeed,  the  directors  have  found  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
stitution to  free  him  as  much  as  possible  from  teaching,  that  he 
may  give  more  of  his  time  to  the  superintendence  of  tho  other 
teachers. 

There  are  four  masters  beside  the  rector,  and,  in  addition,  a 
sfjccial  teacher  of  English,  one  of  matliematics,  one  of  writing, 
and  one  of  French,  Each  regular  master  lias  charge,  on  the 
average,  of  about  forty-nine  pupils,  giving  them  instruction 
principally  in  Latin,  Greek,  geography,  history,  and  English. 

Tho  writing-master  has  also  charge  of  the  younger  classes 
in  arithmetic,  and  teaches  book-keeping.  The  whole  school, 
however,  is  divided  into  seven  classes,  the  three  higher  of 
which  are  taught  the  classics  by  the  recloi",  with  one  of  the 
regular  masters  as  an  assistant  for  each  class. 

It  is  required  of  pupils  admitted  to  this  academy  that  they 
have  completed  their  elementary  studies,  and  arc  prepared  to 
begin  the  ancient  languages.  They  are  from  seven  to  nine 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  attainments  equal  to  those  of  the 
highest  boys'  class  of  the  Circus  Place  school,  already  described. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  1835  was  three  hundred  and  forty-four. 

The  following  were  the  courses  taught  in  1835  and  1836,  with 
the  distribution  of  them  among  the  seven  classes. 


nRST  CLASS. 

Latin.     Rudimenii  with   Uio   rules  of  syntax,  and  vocaltulary  of  cobjtlgalad 
verbs.     DeUcluf  commencinl.     Grammatical  exerckcB  commenced. 

GBoaRAFEiT.    Outlines  of  Earopc,  Asia,  Africii,  ojid  America,  with  Uic  par- 
licukr  geography  of  Gngluid  and  ScoLland. 
47 
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HisTOBT.    Simpson't  History  of  Scotland. 

ScntPTUKE  BiocnAPHT,  commenced.  "'- 

Recitation  of  poetry. 

AsiTUMKTic.    Four  grpand  rules.    Redaction,  compound  uddition,  Sec 

SECOND  CLASS. 

LATlit.  Rudimentx  revised.     Irregtilar  verba  and  lulca  for  genders  of  nouns. 

Delectus  and  gravtmaticnl  cxertisfs  continued. 
GEOGRArHT.   Partug:al,  Spain,  Fruice,  Holland,  Qclgium,  Switxcrknd,  Italj, 

Analria,  Uie  smaller  Gertniui  states,  FriuEia,  and  Denmark. 
HisTonv.  Simpson's  History  of  England,  commcncod. 
ScBirTHBE  BiocBAPUT  and  Recitation,  continued. 

AilTHMETtc,  continued  tlitough  compound  addition,  Stc.    Reduction  of  ffcightu 
nod  meosorcs,  vulgar  fractions,  the  grouad  mles, 

THIRD  CLASS. 
Latin.  C<Ksar,  Books  1st  and  Sd,  Gallic  war.     Electa  ex  Chiidio.    Grammatical 
exerciseg.  Rudimtnis,  witli  the  Latin  rules  for  the  genders  of  nouns  and 
prosody.    Third  book  of  the  Gallic  war  read  by  the  liighcst  thirty  pupils. 
Gbexk.  Rudiments  through  tlie  verb.     Extracts. 

Geogbapuy.  Dcnmaj-k,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
Arabia,  Persia,  Hindostan,  Eastern  Peninsula,  ChlDn,  Thibet,  Tar> 
tary,  Russia  in  Asia,  and  Asiatic  Islands. 
HtSTOST.  Simpson's  Roman  History. 
ScsirruRE  BiOQSArHY  and  Recitatioxb,  continood. 
AiUTHHrna  ReTiiion,  through  simple  propoitioos. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Latim.  Virgit,  Ist  eclogue.    JEncid,  1st  and  2d  books.    SaUutt. 

Mair's  Introduclion,  commenced. 

Rudiments,  witli  rules  for  gender  and  prosody.     Written  cxcrciacs,  in 
prose  and  verse. 
GsESS.  Extracts.    Rudiments,  revised.    (Two  divisions  of  the  claM  in  one. 

qual  progress.) 
CEOQRAmr.  Modern  Geography,  completed. 
Histobv.  Simjiion'e  History  of  Greece. 
ScBirTuni:  Biogbapuv,  anb  Recitations,  continued. 

AAiTiiHG'nc,  Practice.    Stiiipic   and   compound   proportions.     IntcresL    Dis- 
count.   Partnership.    Profit  and  loss.    Fractions. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 
Latin.  Vir^t.  .£ncid,  2d  book  and  6tli  eclogue.  Horace's  Odti,  lat  and 
3d  books.  Ldwf,  part  of  3Ist  hook.  Introduetion  and  rudiments, 
continued. 
Obeue.  Xcnophon'H  .Anabasis,  1st  book  and  part  of  2d.  Homer's  Iliad,  let 
book.  Dunbar's  Introduction.  Ortrk  Testament.  SL  John.  Creek 
rudimtnls,  revised.     Exercises,  in  pro«e  and  vorsc 
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GEocBAiTir.  Modern  Europe,  revised.     Roman  Empire. 

E.saLis(T.  Miltotrt  Paradise  Lost,  read.     Elkmio-takv  SciescK. 

AnrrBuimc,  Revision.     V^ulgai  and  deciinaJ  fractions;  duodecimals,  aquanj 

and  cube  roof. 
Geomstby.  Euclid,  book  ]bL 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

Latin.  Horace's  Odes,  books  3d  and  4th.     Vtripl,  2d  and  4th  Gcorgics. 
Lim/,  2l8t  book,  coin|>lctcd.     Part  of  22d  book.     Exercises. 

Gbess.  SandforiTs  Homeric  EitTcises,  Part  2d.  Ilomtr't  Iliad,  2d  book. 
Xeuojihun's  Anabasis,  4th  and  5tli  books.  SophocleB"  QMlijius  Tyran- 
nus.     Greek  Tegtament,  St,  Mark.     Exercitti,  in  prose  nod  verse. 

Gboohapht.  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Grecian  Islands. 

English.  CampbeWt  Pleasures  of  Hope.     Tragedies  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Co- 
riolanii.<).     Irving'g  Elements  of  English  Composition. 

AxiTBMETic.  lievised. 

GzoMETDY.  Euclid,  1st  four  books. 

AuEBBA,  to  Quadratic  Equations. 

FKX.NCH.  Leinzac's  Grammar.     Court  de  lAtteralure. 

SEVENTH  CLASa 
Latin.  Horace's  Epistles  and  Ars  Foctica.     Cicero,  Selected  Orations,  &.c. 
Terence,  Uie  Adclpbi.      Tacitus,  Germany  and  Agricola.     Adams' 
Antiquities. 
Gbzze.  Homer,  9th  book  of  Diad.    Sophocles,  Antigone.     Part  of  Herodotus. 

Exercises. 
GxoMXTBT.    Euclid,    Btjc    books.     Trigonometry.     Surveying.     Navigation. 

McnsuTBtiorL     Algebra. 
FbZMCk.  Lenizae's  Grammar.     Cottper's  Letters,   translated    into  Froncii. 
Coars  de  Littirature.     Fables.     Tragedies  of  Ciaoft,  Iphigeoio,  and 
Zaire. 

The  Bible  is  read  for  an  hour  every  Monday  morning,  and 
Ihe  school  is  opened  with  prayer.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  report  of  the  rector  to  the  directors  of  the 
academy  in  1836,  gives — though  not  so  definitely  as  might 
be  desired — an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  difier- 
enl  objects  of  study. 
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Distribution  of  time  in  tlic  principnl  departments  of  study  in  tlio  I!dinburgh 

Academy. 


SUBJECTS 

or 

INSTRUCTION. 

■3 
1 

M 

6 
1 

S 

o 

■3 

1 

1 

B 

h 

so 

Lntin  "nd  Greek,  -     - 

18» 

15 1 

IBit 

17 

20 

14U 

117 

English.ll      -    -    .    . 

4 

4 

2 

2 

6it 

25 

French, 

6 

3 

9 

Arithmetic  &.  Geometry, 

B 

5 

5 

5 

3 

3»« 

30 

Nalural  Philosophy,    - 

3 

J 

Scripture  Biography, 

J 

3 

11 

Geography,  .... 

2 

u 

14 

GJ 

Writing, 

Total,    - 

2 

3 

5 

3t+ 

16. 

30 

39 

30J 

294 

303 

281 

The  general  system  of  teaching  is  thai  usual  in  the  English 
and  Scottish  scfioois.  Test-books  arc  muItipHed,  and  the  pupils 
come  to  the  institution  mainiy  lobe  examined  on  the  lessons  learn- 
ed out  of  it.  The  lower  portion  of  a  class,  Iiowever,  probably 
obtain  the  greater  part  of  their  knowledge  by  the  drilling  which 
lakes  place  in  the  recitation.     The  extent  of  this  drilling,  and 

*  Includes  geography  and  composition, 
f  Includes  conipuHition. 
t  Besides  gcogr&pliy. 
4  Latin  alone. 
II  Includes  history. 

1  Incladca  Scripture  Biography  nod  ipclling. 
••  Arithmetic  and  writing  arc  togctJicr  set  down  at  nix. 
^  tt  Writing  and  orilhtiietic,  bLi  Fiotir!<. 

tl  In  forming  the  total,  the  numbers  of  the  sixth  column  hare  been  doubled. 
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amount  of  extra  information  communicated,  depend  upon  the 
master,  and  upon  the  ciiaracter  of  the  course.  For  example, 
in  the  rector's  class  I  heard  an  excellent  extemporaneous  lec- 
ture, or  conversalion,  on  ancient  geography,  introduced  during 
a  recitation  upon  a  lesson  in  Livy,  and  these  occasions  are 
always  rendered  available  by  collections  of  maps  and  models 
which  belong  to  the  academy.  The  system  is,  however,  essen- 
tially one  of  recitations  of  fixed  portions  of  a  text-book,  the 
book,  and  not  the  teacher,  being  looked  to  as  the  principal 
source  of  information.  In  arithmetic  the  black-board  is  much 
used,  and  the  English  department  has  the  advantage  of  the 
superintendence  of  ShcrifT  Wood,  one  of  the  directors,  and  will, 
I  doubt  not,  come,  in  the  end,  to  be  more  appreciated  than  at 
present. 

The  stimulants  to  exertion  are,  besides  the  approbation  of 
the  teacher,  changes  of  place  in  the  classes  during  the  daily 
recitation,  places  at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  public  examina- 
tions, with  the  award  of  prizes.  A  register  is  made  at  inter- 
vals of  the  places  of  the  pupils,  and  the  result  of  its  summa- 
tion determines  the  standing  of  the  individual  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  Recently,  the  practice  of  examining  in  writing  has 
been  introduced  in  the  seventh  or  highest  class,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  viva  voce  method.  Questions  previously  prepared  by 
examiners  not  connected  with  the  academy,  on  the  ditl'erent 
subjects  of  study,  were  placed  before  the  class  to  be  answered, 
and  the  result  is  stated  to  have  been  satisfactory.  This  excel- 
lent method  is  adopted  from  the  English  universities. 

In  order  to  show  the  results  of  the  system  of  education  in 
a  particular  school,  it  is  usual  to  liave  recourse  to  the  arbitrary 
standard  of  the  success  of  certain  pupils  in  higher  institutions. 
Average  success  in  after  life  would  aflbrd  some  test  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  education,  but  that  of  a  few  distinguished  individuals 
proves  chiefly  iliat  men  of  superior  intelligence  have  at  some 
time  or  other  been  connected  with  the  school,  ajid  tliat  they 
have  not  lost  their  powers  by  the  course,  without  siiowing  that 
their  education  has  been  the  best  possible.  When,  instead  of 
considering  general  success  in  life,  the  more  limited  standard 
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of  success  in  a  higher  institution  is  assumed,  then  it  shows 
rather  the  adaptation  of  the  lower  education  to  the  higher,  than 
that  the  lower  is  good  in  itself.  Tfie  test  is,  tlierefore,  essen- 
tially defective,  but,  by  extending  the  comparison  to  the  ca- 
reer of  many  pupils,  in  a  number  of  institutions,  each  of  a  dif- 
ferent scope,  it  becomes  of  some  value. 

The  cases  presented  by  Ihe  directors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  in  their  reports  for  1835  and  1836,  as  tests  of  the 
condition  of  the  institution,  appear  to  me  too  few  to  give  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  average  success  of  pupils  for  either  of  these 
years,  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  spoken  of,  from  any  one 
class,  being  eight,  or  but  about  one-sixth  of  tlie  class.  The 
number  of  higfier  institutions  in  which  they  have  gained  honors 
is,  however,  more  satisfactor}'  than  the  number  of  cases,  em- 
bracing the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Cambridge, 
Oxford  and  Dublin,  the  London  University  and  Ifaylebury 
Colleges,  and  tlie  Military  School  at  Sandhurst  The  number 
of  different  departments  in  which  they  have  gained  distinction 
is  also  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  inference,  on  the  whole,  is 
certainly  favourable  to  the  intellectual  development  which  may 
be  obtained  at  tiiis  institution. 

The  disci]iline  of  the  school  is  generally  mild,  and  there  is  an 
effort  made  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  parents  to  bear  upon 
the  progress  and  general  deportment  of  the  child. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  GLASGOW. 

Having  described  the  Edinburgh  Academy  somewhat  mi- 
nutely, I  shall  confine  myselC  in  tlie  notice  of  the  High  School 
of  Glasgow,  chiefly  to  the  peculiarities  of  arrangement  in  the 
latter,  which  result  from  certain  differences  in  the  objects  of  llie 
two  schools.  Though  the  High  School  of  Glasgow  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  university  of  that  city  as  the  academy 
does  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  and,  indeed,  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  the  former  institution  has  also  other  objects, 
namely,  to  afford  elementary  instruction,  and  to  educate  youth 
for  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts.  The 
high  school  has  separate  courses  of  English,  classics,  malhc- 
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matics,  writing,  and  drawing,  any  one  of  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed alone,  or  several  at  a  time.  The  hours  of  recitation  are 
so  arranged  as  to  admit,  as  far  as  possible,  that  a  pupil  may 
pursue  those  courses  which  it  is  thought  should  be  simultaneous. 
In  the  academy,  as  has  been  seen,  the  course  is  indivisible,  and 
all  its  branches  must  be  pursued  by  the  student.  The  principle 
of  equality  among  the  teachers  is  carried  out  so  impartially  at 
the  high  school,  that  as  two  classical  masters  are  required  for 
the  number  of  pupils  who  pursue  that  course,  those  who  enter 
each  alternate  year  constitute  the  class  of  its  two  masters  re- 
spectively. The  plan  of  organization  is  attended  with  the  defect 
of  want  of  uniformity  in  methods,  and  of  adaptation  to  each 
other  in  tlie  several  departments,  but  it  has  tlic  advantage  of 
enabling  pupils  who  are  intended  for  diflerent  pursuits  in  life  to 
follow  the  studios  most  appropriate  to  them,  and  thus  supplies, 
in  part,  the  place  of  the  two  establishments  of  Germany,  the 
gymnasium  and  the  real  school.  The  future  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, and  mechanic,  may  pursue  together  the  courses  of 
EnglisI),  French,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  chemistry;  the 
first  may  continue  French  and  enter  the  commercial  school, 
the  second,  mathematics  and  drawing,  and  enter  the  same 
school,  while  the  third  continues  mathematics,  drawing,  and 
chemistry.  This  arrangement  of  the  school  adapts  it  to  the 
wants  of  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  city,  though  I  am 
satisfied  that  two  schools,  each  with  a  fixed  course  of  instruc- 
tion, would  answer  the  end  proposed  much  better. 

The  classical  department  prepares  for  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  as  pupils  may  enter  there  at  an  early  age,  and  require 
no  very  advanced  attainments  for  admission,  the  studies  of  this 
school  are  comparatively  elementary.  The  course  lasts  four 
years,  and  a  private  class  may  be  followed  for  a  fifth,  by  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  an  academical  career,  or  who  wish 
to  begin  it  belter  prepared  than  is  usual.  Greek  is  begun  in  the 
third  year. 

The  English  department  answers  two  purposes;  it  prepares 
very  young  pupils  for  the  other  classes,  and  it  carries  forward 
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the  more  advanced-  through  the  higher  courses  of  granrmar, 
logic,  and  belles  ietlres- 

This  admirable  course  may  be  thus  arranged,  according  to 
tlie  subjects: 

I.  AtJHJkBET  Class.  Reading  and  spelling  tanght  Lessons  on  objects.  CZsM 
books.  Wood's  Elementary  Books.     Elliot's  Nituml  History. 

EI.  English  Reading  Class.  Bible  tr&dilng  and  (rainin);  iia  tJie  foundation  of 
moral  itid  religious  knowledge.  Reading's  in  Biogfaphy,  Natural,  and  Civil  liis^ 
tory,  Elementary  Science,  S(C.  (Jrammar  for  beginners,  Sjxilluifr,  meaning,  ma4 
derivation  of  words.  Claao  bo<At.  Tlie  Bible,  Companion  to  tlio  Biblc^  VVood'a 
Instruct  ivc  Exlracti,  First  Grammar,  Engllsb  Etymologist. 

III.  EtiOLtsn  Reading  Class.  Lessons  in  Natural  History,  Manufactnret, 
&.C.  illustiatcd  by  sperimcns  and  experiments.  Grammar  incidentally.  SpeUing' 
orally  and  by  dictation.  Elements  of  com|>ositioa  by  weekly  practice  in  letter 
writing'.  CtoM  houkt.  Book  of  Trades,  English  Etymologist,  Parley's  Natural 
History. 

IV.  HrsTOBY  Cl*S9.  Familiar  Lectures,  Ancient  History  and  Biography, 
Modern  History. 

v.  E£ADi3<(is  from  tho  British  CIobsIcs.  Grafamai  and  compoeition.  Rccit*- 
tions. 

VI.  Grahmak.  Science  and  art  of  gtmnniar.  Front] nctation.  Orthography, 
by  dictation.  Dcrivalion  of  words.  Synonyms.  Punctuation.  Composition. 
Practice  in  letter  writing,  and  in  tlie  analysts  of  narrative  and  descripttve  pieces. 
CloM  bockt.  APCulloch's  Grammar.  Booth's  or  Irvine's  Composilion.  Corpea- 
ter's  Synonyms. 

VII.  H[oiiEB  fahtsof  Grauhar.  General  Grammar.  Outlines  of  Lo^ic, 
with  eiercisea  in  composition.  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres, 
English  Literature.  Cla»a  books.  Crombie^  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Dun- 
con's  Logic,  or  Abridgment  of  Whately'a  Logic.  Abridgment  of  Blair's  Leo- 
ttires. 

Each  of  fhese  classes  has,  in  general,  one  hour  of  rocita- 
tion  every  day,  but  tlic  more  advanced  pupils  attend,  usually, 
more  than  one  of  tliem.  The  methods  of  teaching  adopted 
by  the  English  master*  are  among  the  best  which  I  saw 
abroad.  He  has  combined  the  knowledge  of  things  with  that 
of  words.    His  pupils  are  as  well  trained  in  the  knowledge 

*  Mr.  Alcsande  J.  Dorsey,  who,  having  travelled  on  tlio  cotilinenl  and  at  home 
for  improvcrncnl  in  methods  of  teaching,  has  adopto<l  an  eclectic  method,  which 
produces  excellent  results.  lie  has  especially  studied  the  secret  of  the  great 
success  in  the  more  modern  German  schools,  and  has  followed  out  Lhcir  methods. 
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of  realities  as  in  a  school  of  a  disciple  of  Pcslalozzj,  and  in 
verbal  knowledge  as  those  of  Mr.  Wood.  He  relies  more  on 
the  training  of  the  scliool-room  that]  is  usual  in  England,  and 
yet  docs  not  neglect  the  encouragement  of  study  at  home. 

The  lessons  on  objects  are  illustrated  by  neat  cabinet  speci- 
mens of  minerals,  geological  specimen;;,  objects  of  art,  &c. 
Mineralogy  is  early  introduced,  as  affording  a  pleasant  stimulus 
during  the  walks  of  the  pupils.  Practical  geology  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain cxlcnt,  useful  in  the  same  way ;  but  I  cannot  assent  to  the 
introduction  of  theoretical  generalizations,  which  are  received 
by  the  pupils  as  established  principJes,  and  which  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  ihcm,  in  after  life,  to  separate  the  theories  of  the 
science  from  its  facts.  A  knowledge  of  trades  forms  a  second 
part  of  this  instruction,  and  the  various  establishments  of  Glas- 
gow arc  visited  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  Habits  of  observa- 
tion, of  analysis,  and  of  order  are  tiius  inculcated,  while  much 
knowledge,  not  only  of  art,  but  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  to  ixjovc,  is  acquired. 

The  method  of  teaching  orlliography  seems  to  me  an  im- 
proiement  upon  that  of  the  German  schools.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary system  of  dictation,  the  master  writes  upon  the  black- 
board, by  direction  of  one  of  the  class,  a  word  wliich  is  to  be 
spelled,  the  pupil  naming  the  letters.  Criticism  is  called  for 
from  the  class,  and  among  those  who  signify,  by  a  sign,  that 
they  wish  to  make  a  correction,  the  master  selects  one.  He 
alters  tlie  word,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  pupil,  submits 
it  anew  to  criticism,  and  so  on.  The  whole  class  is  llius  kept 
alive,  a  result  which  marks  the  ability  of  a  teacher,  in  a  way 
not  to  be  mistaken.  The  same  words  are  parsed  in  the  gram- 
mar class,  the  use  of  the  black-board  enabling  the  teacher  to 
make  tlic  instruction  really  simultaneous,  where,  otherwise,  it 
would  be  individual. 

Themes,  or  short  essays,  intended  to  introduce  words  as- 
signed by  the  teacher,  and  more  advanced  essays,  upon  speci- 
fied subjects,  arc  written  by  the  pupils,  atid  read  in  the  class, 
attention  being  roused  by  permitting  criticism  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. In  the  reading  lessons,  correction  by  any  one  of  llw 
48 
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class  is  allowed,  liie  successful  corrector  taking  the  turn  of  the 
reader.  These,  and  various  other  applications  of  the  same  gen- 
era] principle,  of  rendering  the  instruction  simultaneous,  make 
this  school  very  remarkable.  The  arrangement  of  the  school' 
room,  with  benches  on  raised  platforms,  is  an  important  aid  in 
the  use  of  the  method.  The  paraphrases  of  Whalely's  Logic, 
and  other  exercises  in  this  branch,  which  I  heard  from  the  elder 
pupils,  were  very  good.  The  historical  lessons  were  illustrated 
by  numerous  drawings,  calculated  to  convey  accurate  general 
information,  and  to  impress  the  memory  through  the  eye.  The 
pupils  change  places,  as  in  other  schools,  though  this  forms  by 
no  means  the  main  dcpendance  of  the  teacher  for  securing 
attention.     Corporal  punishment  is  not  at  all  resorted  to. 

Between  each  hour  of  recitation  is  an  interval  of  ten  minutes 
for  recreation,  during  which,  also,  the  air  of  the  school-room  is 
thoroughly  changed.  Both  these  are  important  details,  and  are 
very  commonly  overlooked. 

The  commercial  and  mathematical  department,  besides  uniting 
in  a  complete  course  with  the  classical  and  English  depart- 
ments, gives  special  instruction  to  clerks,  book-keepers,  sur- 
veyors, navigators,  &c.  The  branches  taught  arc  geography 
(principally  to  pupils  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age,  from  the 
other  departments),  physical  geography,  and  the  elements  of 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  heights  and  dis- 
tances, mensuration,  algebra,  including  quadratic  equations,  and 
logarithms.  The  higher  mathematics,  including  the  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus,  and  the  elements  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. The  department  of  foreign  languages  furnishes  instruc- 
tion in  French  and  German.  The  writing  and  drawing  rfc- 
partmenls  are  each  under  the  charge  of  a  separate  master,  and 
the  first  is  subsidiary,  in  a  degree,  to  the  general  objects  of  the 
school.  A  chemical  course  has  recently  been  added  to  the  fore*- 
going,  on  a  plan  to  which  I  shall  refer  more  particularly  here- 
after, in  whicli  the  pupils  manipuiate.  It  is  intended  for  boys 
from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  high  school  pos- 
sesses a  library  and  an  increasing  collection  in  natural  history. 
It  furnishes,  by  the  private  exertioas  of  its  teachers,  to  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Glasgow,  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  for 
youth,  otiiers  for  adults,  whicli,  in  some  departments,  are  well 
attended. 

While  this  freedom  of  choice  among  the  courses  has  advan- 
tages over  the  exclusive  system,  which  allows  no  vaj-iation  in 
the  studies,  even  where  pupils  are  intended  for  different  lines  of 
life,  I  confess  that  I  should  much  prefer  a  more  simple  arrange- 
ment, the  parallel  courses  in  tlie  diflcrent  schools  being  so  regu- 
lated that  the  choice  of  branches  of  s;tudy  would  not  devolve 
upon  parents,  who  are  most  generally  unwilling,  and  often  unable, 
to  judge  in  such  matters.  The  destination  of  the  pupil  having 
determined  which  of  the  parallel  schools  he  will  enter,  he  should 
find  a  regulated  course  for  him  to  follow.  A  facility  of  transfer 
from  one  school  to  another  would  remedy  mistakes,  or  enable 
changes  of  purpose  to  take  place.  Such  establishments  might 
be  under  a  common  head,  or  be  governed  by  a  board  of  teach- 
ers, if  it  were  considered  desirable  to  unite  them,  and  thus  to 
realise  tlie  advantages  which  result  from  uniformity  of  methods 
in  the  different  schools. 

BELFAST  ACADEMY. 

The  Belfast  Academy  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  general 
superintendence,  with  that  of  the  division  into  particular  schools. 
It  consists,  in  fact,  of  four  schools,  a  classical,  mathematical, 
English,  and  writing  school.  Over  each  of  them  is* a  master, 
chosen  by  the  trustees  of  the  academy,*  and  the  whole  is  super- 
intended by  a  principal,  who  has  the  chief  direction  of  the  dis- 


*  Formerly,  the  choice  of  muters  wu  vested  in  the  principal,  who  hai  re- 
cently preferred  to  relinquish  thii  right,  as  making-  Iho  maBtere  more  independent, 
and,  tbcreibie,  Becuring  better  men.  The  principal  of  tliis  academy,  Dr.  Dryce, 
u  among  the  most  enlightened  tcnchers  of  Great  Britain,  and  lita  experience  ii 
equal  to  his  talents  in  tiia  Vocation.  A  thorough  classical  ■clioliU',  and  upholder 
of  a  complete  classical  culture,  where  it  is  attempted,  he  Ireely  admits  the  claims 
of  natural,  mathematical,  and  mental  science  to  a  place  in  a  full  courve,  as 
dedactiona  from  both  theoretical  and  practical  grounds.  In  giving  instruction  to 
teachers.  Dr.  Brycc  labours  to  inculcate  principles  rather  titan  methods,  and  in 
aelectiog  a  teacher,  places  more  stress  upon  the  ability  to  teach,  than  upon  actual 
knowledge.  Dr.  Bryce  propo«c«,  for  the  science  and  art  of  education,  the  term 
Pedentici. 
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ciplinc  and  instruction.  Tlie  principal  is  also  the  classical 
master,  and  has  the  privilege  of  taking  boarders  in  his  family,  so 
that  this  may  be  considered,  in  part,  as  a  boarding-school. 

The  discipline  is  of  a  mild  and  paternal  character,  though 
negligence  is  by  no  means  tolerated,  and  corporal  chastisement 
is  resorted  to  when  milder  punishments  have  proved  unavailing. 

The  classical  course  prepares  for  entrance  into  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  or  carries  the  pupil  through  the  higher  studies,  in- 
cloding  the  Hebrew. 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  a  recapitulation  of  the  authors 
read,  an  example  of  a  school  of  this  grade  having  already  been 
given;  and  I  should  not  succeed  in  conveying  in  writing  an  idea 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Principal,  which  constitutes  the  excellence  of 
his  method.  It  carries  out  individual  teaching  to  a  great  degree 
of  perfection;  watching  studiously  the  workings  of  the  pupil's 
mind,  and  entering  it  by  the  avenue  where  it  is  found  most  ac- 
cessible, illustrating,  reasoning,  and  repeating,  unfolding  to  the 
understanding  before  asking  the  memory  to  take  cognizance; 
encouraging  to  sclf-cxcrtion,  reproving,  and  persuading — com- 
paring the  pupil  frequently  with  himself,  tliat  he  may  see  the 
progress  which  he  has  made.  This  system  of  individual  teach- 
ing is  as  remarkable  as  the  simultaneous  method  of  the  English 
department  of  the  Glasgow  High  School. 

The  experience  of  this  institution  may  be  confidently  appealed 
to  in  favor  of  (he  introduction  of  the  elements  of  natural  history 
into  similar  schools;  it  has  not  only  been  found  to  act  favourably 
by  a  direct  development  of  the  intelligence,  but  to  react  also 
as  a  stimulus  to  tlic  classical  studies,  from  the  terminology  which 
must  be  employed  even  in  the  elements  of  the  science.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  mathematical  master,  the  pupils  have  a  na- 
tural history  society,  which  has  collected  a  very  tolerable 
museum,  and  which  serves  lo  induce  exertion  out  of  tlio  school- 
room. 

In  the  writing  school,  a  substitute  has  been  tried  with  suc- 
cess for  the  usual  practice  of  determining  places  in  the  cl.iss 
by  cotnparative  trials  of  skill  between  dilFerent  individtmis, 
namely,  to  fix  the  places  according  to  I  he  d<?rrrcc  of  improve. 
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?nent  of  each  member  of  the  class.  In  general,  the  head  master 
of  this  nistitution  is  opposed  to  the  system  which  acts  entirely 
through  emulation.  Comparison  of  the  same  individual  at  dif- 
ferent periods  with  himself  he  considers  more  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, as  doubtless  it  is,  and  where  individual  leaching  can  be 
practised,  it  may  be  used  to  a  great  extent.  Where  a  school  is 
efficiently  conducted,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  rely  ex- 
clusively upon  emulation  as  the  governing  motive,  though  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  can  be  safely  laid  aside  entirely  even  then, 
or  that  a  character  formed  without  its  influence  will  be  fitted 
for  after  life.  Besides  the  method  just  referred  to  above,  and  by 
which  the  pupils  are  graded  at  stated  intervals,  the  constant 
practice  is  to  hear  from  them  a  criticism  on  their  own  writing 
lesson,  consisting  in  a  comparison  of  what  they  have  produced 
with  the  copy  which  has  been  set  them  to  imitate. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  history  society,  there  is  another 
among  the  pupils  of  this  school  for  declamalion,  &c.,  the  ex- 
ercises of  which  arc  found  beneficial. 

ROYAL  BELFAST  ACADEMICAL  INSTITITTION. 

There  is  a  second  institution  in  Belfast,  which,  while  it  covers 
the  same  ground  as  the  academy,  extends  its  courses  into  the 
domain  of  superior  instruction.  It  presents  some  peculiarities 
of  government  and  arrangement,  and  which,  as  far  as  they  be- 
long to  tlic  lower,  or  academical  department,  should  bo  noticed 
here. 

This  department  consists  of  the  following  schools :  "  Eng- 
lish and  geography,"  "  arithmetic  and  mathematics,"  writing, 
classics,  "French  and  Italian,"  and  drawing.  Each  school  is 
under  a  head  master,  who  has  assistants  when  required.  The 
masters  form  a  hoard,  over  which  one  in  turn  presides,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  whole,  subject  to  the  inspection  and  control 
of  the  visitors  and  managers  of  the  institution.  Certain  of  the 
teachers  are  allowed  to  take  private  pu[iils  as  boarders,  who 
arc,  in  regard  to  the  domestic  concerns,  entirely  under  tiieir  con- 
trol. The  Board  of  Masters,  with  a  Principal,  would,  it  ap- 
pears to  mc,  unite  ilic  various  advantages  which  I  have  pointed 
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out  in  describing  the  different  kinds  of  organization  for  govern- 
ment and  discipline. 

The  method  of  free  courses  is  combined  with  that  of  a  regular 
gradation  of  instruction.  The  Board  of  Masters  recommenda 
a  certain  course  to  be  pursued,  consisting  of  the  English,  wri- 
ting, and  arithmetical  departments,  or,  when  the  pupil  is  further 
advanced,  of  the  English  and  writing,  classical  and  mathema- 
tical departments,  and  including  the  modern  languages  and 
drawing,  when  desired.  At  the  same  time  the  courses  are 
entirely  free,  and  if  tlie  parents  do  not  abide  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board,  the  responsibility  of  a  choice  in  the 
departments  rests  with  them.  The  time  from  ten  o'clock  A. 
M.  to  three  P.  M.  is  divided  into  four  periods  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  each,  and  a  pupil  attends  the  schools  in  rotation,  or  may 
attend  one  for  the  whole  four  periods.  The  classical  and  Eng- 
lish schools  are  those  to  which  the  arrangement  of  the  rest  is 
subordinate:  they  have  regular  classes,  and  the  irregularities 
are  made  to  fall  upon  the  writing  and  mathematical  schools,  in 
which  there  are  no  fixed  divisions  of  classes.  The  teachers  of 
French  and  of  drawing  hold  their  exercises  at  hours  which  do 
not  interfere  with  those  of  the  other  masters.  The  course  of 
drawing  includes  the  higher  kinds  of  drawing  and  painting,  as 
well  as  the  elements. 

There  is  a  natural  history  society  formed  among  the  pupils, 
under  the  direction  of  the  matliematical  master,  which  has  been 
found  useful. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  about  two  hundred, 
under  six  masters  and  ten  assistants,  averaging  thirteen  to  a 
teacher. 

EDINBtJROH  INSTITin'lON  FOtt  LANGUAGES,  MATHEMATICS,  &c, 
HILI-STIIEET. 

This  institution  was  undertaken  by  its  principal*  to  ascertain 

*  Robert  Cuiming;Lan],  A.  M.,  forroerlj  head  mailer  of  George  W&tson'B  Hoc- 
piti],  Edinburgli.  This  gentleman  is  now  ProfesEor  of  Languages  in  La&yctle 
College,  EoHlon,  Pcnn.gjlvnnia.  The  Hill-strecl  inatilution  at  Edinburgh  con- 
tinues to  be  auitained  upon  llie  plan*  which  he  had  adopted. 
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whether  a  much  greater  amount  of  instruction  in  Hcience,  and 
in  the  branches  commonly  called  those  of  an  English  education, 
together  with  the  modern  languages,  might  not  be  communi- 
cated, without  injury  to  a  thorough  classical  culture.  In  de- 
scribing it,  I  propose  first  to  state  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  institution,  and  then  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  its 
courses,  aa  to  character,  extent,  and  resuhs,  with  those  of  the 
Edinburgh  Academy. 

There  are  two  distinct  courses  of  study,  one  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  professional  men,  the  other  for  those 
of  more  limited  views.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  both 
courses,  which  extend  over  a  period  of  about  eight  years,  the 
pupil  being  supposed  to  enter  between  seven  and  tea  years  of 
aga 
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Ago. 
7  to  10  jra.  Eog-lish,  Latia,  arithmetic, 

and  writing'. 
9  la  11  JTB.  Latin,  English,  reading' and 
granuDar,  geography,  na- 
tural bislory,  and  writing. 
II  to  14  yn,  Latin,     French,     English, 
leading    and    grammar, 
geography,   liistory,  and 
writing. 
13  to  16  yrs.  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Gfer- 
man,    English    compoei- 
tion,  histury,   mathema- 
tics, elementary  science. 


PUPILS  irOT  ATTHHTHHO  THE  IilTIlr 

xna  ahxtK.  ci.asses. 

English,  including  lessoni  on  ob- 
jects, arithmetic,  and  writing. 

Englifiii,  French,  geography,  arith- 
metic, natnral  history  and  writ- 
ing. 

English,  French,  Gcrnaon,  Engliab 
reading  and  grammar,  geogra- 
p!iy,  history,  arithmetic,  aJid 
writing. 

English,  French,  Cermon,  Italian, 
English  reading,  compcttitioa 
and  grammar,  geography,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  elementary 
science,  architectural  and  engi- 
neering drawing. 


The  first  of  these  courses  is  designed,  like  that  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities,  the  age 
on  terminating  it  being,  on  the  average,  about  seventeen.  The 
second  is  intended  to  prepare  for  practical  life,  and  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  German  "real  school."  I  confine  my  attention  at 
present  to  the  first  of  these.  The  courses  may  be  divided  into 
classical,  including  Latin  and  Greek;  English,  including  read- 
ing, grammar,  composition,  geography,  and  history;  foreigD 
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modern  languages,  including  French  and  German;  science, 
including  arilhinetic,  geometry,  tlic  lower  mathematics  and 
elementary  natural  liistory,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry. 

The  attention  of  the  pupil  is  called  to  more  objects  than  in 
the  academy.  Is  he  able  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  each? 
This  may  be  determined,  in  part,  by  examining  tlie  progress 
made  in  the  several  branches,  and  as  the  English  instruction  is 
tlie  basis  of  tiie  whole,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  the  examina- 
tion with  it 

First,  as  to  the  time  occupied:  The  academy  devotes  twetv 
ty-ninc  and  tJircc-quartcrs  hours  per  week,  in  seven  classes,  to 
English,  including  geography  ajid  liistory;  the  Edinburgh  insti- 
tution thirty-nine,  in  five  classes,  which  cover  nearly  the  same 
ground  as  1o  age.  Next,  as  to  the  progress  made  in  tlie  two 
schools:  Between  the  1st  of  October,  1835,  and  the  XSOtfi  of 
July,  1830,  the  following  studies  were  complci.cd  in  Uic  Edin- 
burgh In:jtitutioa: 

FiBST  Enolibh  CLABa.  Head  and  nniilyzcd  the  scssionil  school  collection. 
M'Cullocli'a  English  Grammar.  Elymolopj.  Geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  and  of  England,  ScoUaxid,  and  Ireland.  Lesaons  oa  Objecta,  poit 
first    Poetry,  commiUcd  to  memory. 

Second  Enolisii  Clu«s8.  Read  and  analyzed  two  hundred  and  forty  pages  of 
Woo<l*a  Extracts.  M'Culloch'a  Grammar.  Etymolog'y.  Latin  and  Greek  prefixes. 
Geography  of  Africa,  NorLb  and  South  America,  and  of  Euglanii  and  Ireland, 
France,  Belgium,  Holiand,  Spain  and  Fortugoi,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  Nalarai 
history. 

Third  Enqusi!  Class.  Higher  division.  Wood's  Instructive  Exlracta  read  and 
analyzed.  Lennie's  Grammar.  Geography  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
France;  studied  majw  of  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Brilish  America, 
and  Uie  United  Stales.  Outlines  of  natural  history.  Written  dereiscs  on  the 
weekly  lectures  of  natural  history,  and  outlines  of  geology  and  mineralogy. 

HI3T0BT  and  Geooraimit  Ct.a»9.  Minute  geography  of  Portugal,  Spun, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  SwiluirLuid,  Italy,  and  tiio  Austriaji  empire,  the 
BinallcT  German  stales,  and  Prussia. 

Academy  Oeography.  Denmark,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Werteni  Riifc 
■io,  Turkey  in  Euiojic  and  Asia,  Iltndostan.  Oecliuc  arid  subdivision  of  the 
Western  Roman  empire.  Rise  of  the  kingdoms  established  on  its  ruins.  Eastern 
ompirtt.     Kingdom  of  the  Franks.     England  and  Scotland. 

History  of  the  progress  and  extension  of  the  MuJiometan  |)owcr.  Franco,  to 
tho  death  of  Louis  IX.  German  empire  and  Italiaii  stales,  from  Cliarlcmagne 
to  tlte  deatli  of  Frederick.  II.    Notmoj]  dyuoaly  in  Italy.    Spain,  la  llie  exped- 
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nioa  uf  Uic  M(ju».  Eiig:tand,  to  Edward  I.  Scotland,  to  Alexitii<le:i  III.  Turks, 
crusacles,  niid  kingdom  of  Jclrti^alcm. 

OccDBional  essays  and  regular  cxcrciBea  twice  a  week. 

MATUEiiATiciC  mill  Pnrrsicxi,  Gr.nr.nAPnr. 

EjrcmsH  Liteuatube  and  Compositio:?.  Read  and  analyxcd  Thompson'! 
Seasons,  Milton's  Puradiso  Lost,  Books  4th,  5tli,  and  fitii.  Chambers's  English 
Literature.    Pidey's  Natural  Tiioology  and  Written  Excrcisfs.    Original  Ernwya. 

The  greater  extent  of  this  programme  is  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  amount  of  lime  devoted  to  tlic  Englisli  studies  in  this 
school  than  in  the  academy,  especially  in  the  lower  classes, 
which  arc  also  those  where  the  excess  in  time  is  the  greatest. 
To  be  more  minute — the  courses  of  geography,  liistory,  higlicr 
English  reading,  and  composition,  do  not  difl'cr  materially  in 
extent  in  the  two  schools,  but  the  elementary  course  of  gram- 
mar and  reading  of  the  institution,  the  frequent  verbal  analyses 
and  etymological  exercises,  render  its  studies  in  this  department 
much  more  complete  tlian  (hose  of  the  academy;  indeed, they 
form  the  basis  of  a  superstructure  which  must  be  imperfectly 
raised  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  academy  without  them.  From 
my  own  observation,  I  am  sure  that  the  ordinary  Latin  and 
Greek  exercises  are  not  a  substitute  for  the  etymological  exer- 
cises introduced  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  former  exercises  render 
the  latter  v^ery  easy,  and  give  great  advantages  in  a  complete 
understanding  of  them,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
or  left  to  the  unaided  ingenuity  of  the  pupil  to  follow  out 
Experience  proves  that  he  requires  to  be  directed  in  this  valu- 
able application  of  ancient  language;  and  in  tlic  extension 
given  to  tliis  subject,  the  course  at  the  institution  liad  a  supe- 
riority, in  1830,  which  it  is  possible  it  may  not  retain,  since  the 
English  department  of  the  academy  has  now  been  for  several 
years  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wood.  The  mode  of  teaching 
history  by  conversational  lectures,  combined  with  the  study  of 
a  text-book,  and  illustrated  by  maps,  drawings,  &.c.,  used  in  the 
institution,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  dryer  method  of  the 
study  of  a  text- book  and  recital  ion,  employed  at  the  academy. 
The  frerjucnt  recurrence  of  the  names  of  the  same  countries  in 
the  list  of  geographical  exercises  of  the  institution,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  mode  of  studying  geography  adopted,  in  which 
49 
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the  particular  countries  are  dwelt  upon  with  various  degrees  of 
minuteness,  in  successive  courses,  according  to  the  interest 
which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  them ;  the  first  lessons  con- 
taining a  general  outline  of  the  whole. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  superior  development  in 
the  English  studies  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  other 
branches.  Of  these,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  ranks 
next  upon  the  programme.  In  the  academy,  these  studies  oc- 
cupy from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  per  week,  in  the  ditferent 
classes,  and  in  the  institution,  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  greatest 
disproportion  is  in  the  lower  classes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
programmes  of  the  Latin  studies  in  the  five  classes  of  the  insti- 
tution arc  almost  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  the  first  five 
of  the  academy:  the  books  read  and  the  amount  of  study  in 
the  several  years  being  also  nearly  the  same.  But,  then,  in  the 
academy  there  are  two  classes  which  have  not  their  parallels 
in  the  institution,  namely,  the  sixth  and  seventh;  so  that,  what- 
ever advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  classical 
studies,  must  be  reckoned  against  those  of  the  institution  in 
other  courses.  In  this  will  be  found  the  true  difficulty  of 
the  estimate,  for  though  I  believe  that  with  teachers  of  equal 
abilities  the  same  progress  will  be  made  in  fewer  hours  if  the 
studies  are  not  exclusively  classical,  yet  this  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  we  cannot  have  the  advantages  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  of  matliemalical  and  phy- 
sical science,  without  extending  the  time  for  the  course  of  edu- 
cation. Such  is  the  experience  of  many  classical  teachers. 
vni/kci^U  114  In  oawpoiiwig  the  courses  in  the  modern  languages,  tliose  of 
-^  the  institution  appear  to  have  decided  advantages.  There  are 
two  classes  for  the  French  in  both  the  academy  and  institu- 
tion. In  the  former  school  four  hours  and  a-half  per  week  are 
allotted  on  the  average,  and  in  the  latter  five  hours,  to  each  of 
the  courses.  In  the  latter  school  there  is  also  a  class  for  the 
German  language,  to  which  three  hours  per  week  arc  devoted. 
There  appears  no  where  to  be  any  variance  of  opinion  as  to 
the  fact,  that  the  modern  languages  are  inferior,  as  means  of 
tntelleclual  training,  to  the  ancient.  They  are,  in  fact,  not  intro- 
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duccd  into  the  courses,  mainly  for  this  purpose.  The  object  is, 
usually,  to  acquire  a  facility  in  reading  them;  the  power  of 
using  ihem  for  conversation,  and  in  writing,  is  further  some- 
times aimed  at,  though  the  lime  allotted  to  them  seldom  allows 
the  altaiament  of  such  a  result.  The  methods  of  teaching 
them  are,  generally,  and  should  always  be,  adapted  to  these  ends, 
and  hence  essentially  different  from  those  appropriate  to  the 
dead  languages.  All  experience  shows  thai  the  earlier  they 
are  attended  to,  the  greater  facihty  there  is  in  their  acquisi- 
tion, and  they  should,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  postponed 
longer  than' tfic  period  of  secondary  instruction;  and,  indeed, 
when  it  is  practicable,  there  would,  I  believe,  be  great  gain  in 
beginning  them  in  the  elementary  course.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  reflecting  faculties  are  naturally  little  developed 
in  early  youth,  while  the  memory  for  words,  as  well  as  for  things, 
is  strong,  and  instruction  at  this  period  should  be  directed  accord- 
ingly. It  is  true,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lends  great  aid 
to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  gain  is  not  equivalent  to  the  loss  from  postponement.  If 
the  object  be  lo  learn  to  speak  a  language  as  well  as  to  read  it, 
the  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  early  youth  renders  a 
beginning  at  thai  period  almost  essential  to  success. 

The  courses  of  science  arc  raised  into  high  comparative  im- 
portance in  the  institution.  The  attention  paid  to  arithmetic 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  academy.  In  the  first  three  classes 
of  the  former  five  hours  per  week,  and  of  the  latter  but  three, 
are  devoted  to  this  branch,  so  that  in  the  higher  classes  the  course 
of  the  academy  falls  decidedly  behind  that  of  the  institution.  If 
it  were  in  the  amount  of  progress  only  in  which  the  academy 
was  behind,  I  should  make  but  little  objection  to  it,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  higher  branches  of  matlieinatics  are  better  re- 
served for  superior  instruction,  unless  in  special  schools;  but, 
then,  the  amount  of  inlelleclual  culture  to  be  gained  by  the  ex- 
ercises of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  appears  lo  me  to  be  under- 
valued. Arithmetical  analysis,  if  not  as  important  an  intellec- 
tual habit  as  that  of  language,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ready  use  of  figures,  or  the  ;irt  of  the 
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accountant,  forms  a  nrost  important  part  ofeducalion.  Mental 
arithmetic  I  have  already  often  remarked  upon  as  a  most  useful 
brancli,  and  I  do  not  lliink  the  time  devoted  lo  this,  and  to  the 
practice  of  written  arithmetic  in  the  institution,  at  alt  too  great 
The  course  of  geometry  in  the  two  schools  is  the  same.  The 
time  spent  in  the  study  of  trigonometry,  and  the  applications 
to  mensuration,  &c.,  in  the  academy,  is  too  small  to  secure  any 
considerfible  progress. 

The  course  of  mathematics  in  the  institution  is  as  follows : 

FiRBT  Class  op  AKintxETic.  The  ground-rules  ond  reduction.  Compound 
addition,  &.c. 

Second  Class.  Simple  and  compound  djvirion,  Proportions  and  rractions. 
Practical  urithmctical  ciccrciaca,  (Ingram's  AriUimctic,)  practice.  Dccimid  frac- 
tiouB.    Compound  proporlioiis. 

Tiiijin  Class.  C'Uinpound  rules.  Reduction.  Practice.  Simple  and  compound 
pro^wrtions.  Vulg-or  and  dcciinal  fractions.  latercst.  Equation  of  paymentiL 
Stocks.     Loss  and  }rain. 

Fourth  Class,  Cunninghoin'B  Arithmetic.  Vulgar  and  dcciroal  fractiona. 
Practice.  Projwrtions.  Conmiissioti.  luttrcst.  Cliain  rule.  Stockit.  Loss  and 
l^aln.     Barter.     DisLributiyc  proportion.     InBUxanoc  and  cxctiange. 

FiFTU  Class.  Algebra.  Primary  rules.  Simple  equations.  Problems.  Alge- 
braic fractiona. 

First  Class  or  Geometry.  In  three  divisions.  The  hii^bcst,  studies  six  booka 
of  Euclid's  Elements,  and  iJic  Api)cn<lix  of  Playfiiir.  Mtiiiiuration  iind  plane  tri- 
gonometry from  Davidson's  Practical  Mathematics.  Ilcigtitii  and  distances.  Ex- 
amples and  proUertis. 

Second  Cr^ss  of  Gkomktiit.  Revise  5lh  ond  Gth  books  of  Euclid.  Trigonometry, 
from  PlayfaLr's  Ap|>cndix.  Mensuration  from  Davidson.  Simple  and  qoadralic 
eijuatians  from  llic  saiue.  Wallace's  ("onic  Sections.  Mensuration  ofsolids  and 
specific  gravities,  from  Davidson's  Practical  Mathematics.  Spherical  trigono- 
metry.   Geographical  and  astronomical  problems. 

The  higlicr  mathematics,  and  even  in  a  much  greater 
amount  than  the  one  just  slated,  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
a  course  intended  for  such  occupations  of  practical  life  as  those 
of  the  civil  engineer,  architect,  or  mechanician,  but  I  doubt  the 
importance  of  it  in  a  general  course, preparatory  to  a  college  or 
university.  The  advantages  which  a  special  professor,  devoting 
all  his  energies,  will  have  in  the  powers  of  communicating  such 
instruction  over  a  teacher  who  is  occupied  with  many  other 
things  in  addition,  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion.     As  an 
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instrument  of  general  training,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
higher  mathematics  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  inferior  value  to  other 
branches. 

The  courses  of  .the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  of 
natural  history  in  the  institution  are  very  appropriate.  That 
of  chemistry,  as  taught  by  J)r.  D.  B.  Rcid,  of  Edinburgh,  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  exercises  of  the  student  The 
professor  assembles  a  class  from  the  institution  in  his  laboratory, 
places  them  at  tables,  with  the  materials  for  experiment  before 
them,  orders  different  experiments  by  the  several  groups  into 
which  the  class  is  divided,  receives  their  explanation  of  the 
operations  in  the  hearing,  and  inspects  the  results  of  each 
within  the  view  of  the  whole  class,  and  thus  exercises  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  faculties  and  mechanical  skill  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  accustoms  him  to  describe  as  well  as  to  execute  and 
observe.*  When  treated  in  this  way,  chemistry  becomes 
highly  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  general  system  of  education. 
The  plan  is  very  similar  to  that  in  use  at  the  La  Martinidre 
school  at  Lyons,  already  described,  though,  very  properly,  the 
tendency  here  is  more  general  than  practical.  Dr.  Reid  has 
many  classes,  besides  this  one  of  the  institution,  under  a  similar 
course  of  instruction. 

The  morning  of  every  Saturday  is  devoted  in  this  school  to 
religious  instruction.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
the  youngest  of  which  read  the  Scriptures,  and  are  examined 
upon  them,  and  on  Wood's  Biography  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. The  oldest  class  have  lectures  upon  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  read  the  Scriptures,  with  explanations  by  the 
principal. 

In  a  general  review  of  this  comparison,  it  appears  that  the 
courses  of  the  institution  are  more  numerous,  and  all,  except  the 
classical  course,  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  aca- 
demy.   The  deficiency  in  the  latter  appears  chiefly  due  to  the 

*  AU  the  experiments  ore  made  upon  a  small  scale,  and,  in  general,  with  such 
common  apparatus  as  slips  and  rods  of  gloss,  paper,  Sec.  The  clicmical  tests 
are  used  in  very  small  quantities.  Hence  the  expense  of  these  lectures  is  quit« 
trifling. 
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considerable  effort  made  lo  extend  the  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics into  the  higher  branches,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
two  modern  languages.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
courses  in  the  institution  resembles  that  of  the  gymnasia  or 
grammar  schools  of  northern  and  central  Germany,  but  in  the 
very  points  just  stated,  in  reference  to  classics,  mathematics, 
and  the  modern  languages,  differs  from  them.  An  appeal, 
therefore,  to  the  results  of  those  admirable  schools  induces  me 
to  prefer  the  reslriclion  of  these  courses,  for  youth  preparing 
for  the  professions,  within  the  limits  necessary  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  classical  course.*  At  the  same  time,  I  consider 
that  the  importance  given  to  the  English  exercises  in  the  insti- 
tution, the  general  extension  of  the  studies  in  the  lower  mathe- 
inatics  and  in  elementary  science,  all  of  which  I  believe  to  be 
compatible  with  the  attention  to  the  languages,  are  real  advan- 
tages which  may  be  claimed  by  the  institution. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT  RUGBY. 
The  grammar  schools  in  England  which  have  attained  the 
highest  distinction,  are  of  the  class  which  receive  boarders. 
Of  these  the  school  at  Rugby  now  stands  among  the  first,  from 
the  character  of  its  head  master*  and  his  associates.  I  have 
compiled,  from  my  notes  of  information  derived  at  Rugby,  and 
from  the  account  given  in  print  by  the  principalf  liimself,  a 

•  The  Rdv.  Dr.  Arnold.  I  visited  Rugby  with  letters,  which  produced  much 
courtesy  aiiii  frankncsa  of  intercourse,  hut  found  that  custom — tlic  law  of  tha 
Rcliool — did  not  ndinit  of  Llio  presence  of  n  strnnjfcr  at  tlic  rccilationB  of  the 
classes,  or  his  visits  lo  the  rooms  of  the  pupils  wliilp  at  study.  Thi«  Nemed  to 
me  80  Btrangr,  aflcj-  being  admitted  freely  even  to  privato  schools,  that  I  stated 
my  wislics  to  the  Rev.  Head  Master,  and  understood  distinctly  from  him  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  presence  of  a  visitor  during  the  recita- 
tion of  an  English  grammar  scliooL  Mr.  Downing  Price,  one  of  the  mastera  to 
whom  I  was  addressed,  received  me  with  mucli  hospitality,  and  very  kindly  gave 
mo  the  informntion  vrhich  I  asked,  but  even  in  his  house  etiquette  did  not  per- 
mit him  lo  inlrDduc«  me  into  the  Btndy.rooms  of  his  pupils. 

I  bad  occasion  to  verily  J)r.  Arnold's  remark,  in  tha  case  of  two  other  giun- 
mar  schools  into  which  I  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  obtain  admiMion;  at 
Cbrtsl's  Hospital,  however,  which  runks  wiUi  the  public  grammar  scliools,  I  wa« 
(reely  admitted  to  all  parts  of  the  institution,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

f  Rugby  School.    Quarterly  Journd  of  EdacaUon,  vol.  vii,    Ijondan,  1834. 
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sketch  of  the  edacalion  received  at  this  school,  considering 
that  the  authentic  nature  of  the  materials  authorized  me  so  to 
do,  though  I  can  say  little  from  personal  observation  as  to  the 
results  of  the  system. 

Purpose  of  the  school,  general  government,  ^-c.  The  school  is 
intended  for  preparing  students  for  the  universities.  It  receives 
pupils  of  tvpo  diflerent  classes;  the  one  called  "foundationers" 
must  be  children  of  parents  who  have  resided  for  two  years  in 
Rugby,  or  in  certain  parts  of  the  adjacent  country.  These  are 
educated  gratuitously,  and  their  number  is  not  Umited.  They 
may  enter  at  the  age  of  seven,  though  eleven  is  considered  a 
more  suitable  period.  The  others  pay  for  their  education,  and 
are  limited  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  number.*  In  case  the 
parent  of  a  foundationer  does  not  live  in  the  town  of  Rugby, 
the  pupil  must  board  with  one  of  the  masters,  and  is  thus  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  students. 

The  buildings  containing  the  dwelling  of  the  head  master, 
the  chapel,  library,  recitation  rooms,  &c.,  are  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan Gothic  stj'le,  very  prettily  arranged,  and  have  an  exten- 
sive common  or  play-ground  at  the  back  of  them.  The  other 
masters  provide  their  own  dwellings,  which  are  in  dilTerent 
quarters  of  the  town. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  fa*^  of  trustees,  who  hold 
annual  meetings  at  Rugby,  but  who  may  be  summoned  to  spe- 
cial meetings,  when  required,  at  other  places.  In  general  tlieir 
authority  is  delegated  to  the  head  master,  who  is  elected  by 
them,  and  the  few  laws  enacted  for  the  government  of  the 
institution  are  contained  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  The 
assistant  masters  serve  as  a  council  to  the  head  master,  by 
■whom  they  are  appointed,  and  besides  holding  regular  meet- 
ings once  a  week,  for  the  discussion  of  the  afi'airs  of  their 
classes,  may  be  convened  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  master. 

Moral  education.  This  is  supposed  to  centre  in  the  head  mas- 
ter, upon  whose  character  its  success  essentially  depends,  and ' 


*  Tlie  majrtan  have,  besides,  CBtabLishcd  n  Rcholnrahip,  by  aubacription  among 
themselves,  of  £25  per  ■noom,  wluch  ta»y  be  held  for  six  years. 
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who  is  the  pastor  as  well  as  teacher  and  governor.  He  has 
charge  of  the  instruction  of  tlie  highest  class,  called  the  sixth 
form,  and  from  ihe  important  part  which  they  play  in  tlie  dis- 
cipiinc  of  the  school,  hag  ia  tliis  a  high  responsibility.  The 
other  masters  are  charged  with  maintaining  order  in  their  seve- 
ral rooms,  but  the  liead  master  alone  has  the  authority  to 
sanction  corporal  chastisement.  He  can  suspend  or  dismiss  a 
bad  student,  and  corresponds  frequently  with  the  parents,  that 
their  influence  may  be  brought  in  aid  of  his.  When  necessary, 
he  advises  the  withdrawal  of  a  pupil,  but  usually,  when  dismis- 
sion is  required,  or  in  cases  of  dillicuh  investigation,  calls  in 
the  board  of  masters  as  council.  It  was  stated  to  me  that  the 
system  of  "rights  and  privileges"  of  the  pupils  prevailed  to  a 
very  injurious  extent  at  this  school,  before  the  present  adminis- 
tration, but  by  a  calm,  temperate,  and  free  use  of  authority, 
the  features  considered  most  objectionable  have  been  done 
away.  The  tact  exemplifies  tlie  theory  of  the  influence  of  the 
liead  master  as  the  moral  centre  of  tlic  school. 

The  several  masters  take  boarders,  the  number  being  only 
restricted  by  the  accommodations  of  the  houses.  Some  of  the 
pupils  have  separate  sleeping  and  study  rooms,  others  room 
together. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion is  to  be  found  out  of  school  hours,  wlwo  the  main  body  of 
the  pupiis  arc  freed  from  the  direct  control  of  the  masters.  The 
whole  of  the  pupils  residing  in  one  house  are  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  boys  of  the  sixth  form,  or  highest  class,  living  with 
them,  and  are  subject  to  their  control  during  both  play  and  study 
hours.  These  members  of  the  sixth  form,  called  at  Rugby 
p'eposlcrs  (prepositi  viri),  are  reqtiired  to  I'cgulate  the  rising, 
attendance  on  prayers,  meals,  and  recitations  of  those  under 
them ;  to  preserve  order,  and  to  prevent  absence  or  visiting 
during  study  hours ;  to  aid  the  younger  mcmljcrs  in  their  studies, 
and  to  aflbrd  them  good  counsel  and  example.  To  enable  the 
preposters  to  preserve  their  authority,  they  are  invested  with  the 
right  to  punish,  by  setting  tasks,  by  confining  to  the  study  room, 
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and  othenvise  cutting  off  privileges.  Besides  this,  ihey  assume 
the  right  to  chastise  corporally,  and  have,  by  usage,  many 
privileges  not  conferred  by  the  regulations  of  the  scliool,  and 
which  give  them  great  power  over  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  junior  pupils.* 

This  is  the  sj^stem  known  as  "  fagging"  at  Eton  and  West- 
minster, and  though  I  was  informed  that  it  does  not  bear  this 
name  at  Rugby,  even  among  the  pupils  themselves,  yet  it  is 
essentially  the  same  in  its  rules,  if  not  in  its  practices. 

Though  the  prcposters  have  privileges  by  rule,  they  are 
yet  subject  to  punishments  from  the  masters,  which  are,  how- 
ever, usually  of  a  different  grade  from  those  of  the  junior  pu- 
pils, to  mark  their  station  even  in  the  results  of  deviation  from 
duty.  These  pupils  are  not  selected  for  their  office,  but  acquire 
it  by  right  of  seniority,  every  member  of  the  sixth  form,  or 
highest  class,  being  a  preposter.  When  it  happens  that  too  few 
of  this  form  hve  with  a  particular  master,  or  that  those  who 
reside  with  him  are  young,  then  transfers  may  be  made  from 
among  those  living  with  olliers,  to  secure  tlie  better  action  of 
the  system.  The  fifth  form  are  exempt  from  the  control  of  the 
sixth,  but  have  themselves  no  charge  of  discipline. 

The  spirit  awakened  by  the  head  master  in  the  pupils  com- 
posing the  sixth  form,  must,  as  before  remarked,  determine  the 
character  of  this  system  of  education,  the  master  in  whose 
house  the  pupils  reside  giving  them  up  almost  entirely  to  this 
artificial  arrangement.  There  is  a  porter,  who  has,  among  > 
other  duties,  that  of  preventing  disorder,  but  he  appeals  for 
support  to  the  preposters,  and  only  in  flagrant  cases  to  the 
master,  who  thus  steps  in  merely  as  a  last  resort,  and  is  not  the 
constant  guardian  of  the  youth  nominally  under  his  charge. 
The  teachers  who  approve  of  this  system  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  pupil  must  be  superintended  either  by  preposters, 

■  Among  the«e  usarped  rig^htti,  the  conso^acnco  of  tho  law  of  the  strongest, 
are  tho  sending  of  their  juniors  upon  orrandif,  and  imposing  certain  djsiigrccablfl 
duties  upon  them  in  Ihtir  games.  One  of  tfipsc  latter,  of  which  there  are  many, 
WIS  found  so  injurious,  tJiat  it  was  etnpjitd  by  mitliniity:  it  was  obliginj;  tho 
lesser  boys  to  leap  the  line  at  leap-frog,  m&tead  of  ihc  preposter.  I  mention  it 
loshow  the  character  which  this  Fyranny  assunicn. 
60 
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or  by  ushers,  aod  that  all  experience  has  shown  the  inefficiency 
of  tfie  latter  mode  of  government.  These  methods,  however,  ap- 
pear to  ine  to  fornn  two  extremes,  neJlhcr  of  which  is  good.  If 
the  selection  of  the  pre|)osters  was  made  on  account  of  peculiar 
fitness  fur  their  ulHce,  the  theory  of  tliis  form  of  school  govern- 
ment might  be  plausible;  if  they  were  required  to  act  according 
to  rules  emanating  from  the  masters,  and  deprived  of  their  pre- 
sent usurped  authority,  the  system  would  be  less  objectionable; 
and  if,  in  addition,  they  were  controlled  by  the  active  and  con- 
stant superintendence  of  the  masters,  we  should  then  have  the 
enlightened  system  which  is  substituted  for  tliat  of  fagging  in 
many  of  the  best  boarding-schools  of  Germany ;  without  such 
changes  the  theory  and  practice  cannot  accord.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, even  by  those  who  uphold  it,  to  be  readily  liable  to  great 
abuse,  and  to  foster  the  dangerous  spirit  of  the  love  of  power. 
I  am  persuaded  it  never  could  have  been  suffered  to  exist  as  a 
system,  in  the  schools  of  our  country,  and  that  it  cannot  con- 
tinue under  the  reforms  which  must  gradually  be  introduced 
into  those  of  England.  Enlightened  masters,  intrusted  by 
parents  with  the  care  and  guidance  of  youth,  cannot  always 
be  blinded  by  custom  to  the  true  nature  of  their  responsibilities, 
or  willing  to  transfer  them  to  those  who  are  neither  fitted  by 
age  nor  by  habit  for  the  important  charge. 

The  care  of  the  pupils  on  Sunday  is  principally  with  the  mas- 
ters with  whom  they  board,  and  moniing  prayers  are  said  at 
the  house  before  going  to  church.  Some  masters  encourage 
the  pupils  to  visit  in  their  famiiies,  and  hold  religious  lectures 
on  Sunday,  after  the  public  duties  of"  the  day  are  over.  At 
Rugby  the  attendance  of  the  elder  pupils  on  the  communion  is 
not  made  a  matter  of  rule,  but  in  general  the  sixth  form,  and 
many  of  the  fifth,  are  communicants  of  the  church.  The  younger 
pupils  are  not  encouraged  to  come  forward. 

Pecuniary  allowances  are  distributed  regularly  by  the  mas- 
ters, who  feel  bound  to  check  extravagances,  when  known  to 
A  them,  by  correspondence  with  the  parents. 

The  following  is  the  oi-der  of  the  day  in  the  boarding  houses, 
varying  somewhat  with  the  season : — The  pupils  rise  at  six  and 
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a-hair,  and  go  to  prayers  in  the  school  at  seven ;  breakfast  at 
eight,  dine  at  one,  take  tea  at  seven,  and  must  be  in  the  house 
in  winter  at  a  quarter  before  eight,  the  time  varying  with  the 
season;  have  evening  prayers  in  the  boarding-liouse  at  eight 
o'clock,  retire  at  a  quarter  before  ten,  and  the  Jights  must  be 
out  on  the  porter's  visit  at  ten  o'clock. 

On  half-holidays  there  is  a  roll  called  at  three  and  five, 
P.  M.,  to  prevent  the  pupils  from  going  too  far  beyond  the 
school  bounds.  On  Sundays  they  rise  at  half  past  eight,  and 
attend  prayers  in  the  houses. 

Intellectual  education.  So  far  as  this  is  connected  with  the 
arrangements  for  study  in  the  boarding-houses,  it  has  been 
already  described.  For  purposes  of  instruction,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils,  about  three  hundred,  is  divided  into  eight  classes 
or  forms,  each  of  which  is  instructed  by  one  of  the  assistant 
niasters,*  or  by  the  head  master.  These  classes  are  designated 
as  first,  second,  and  third  form,  lower  remove,  fourth  form, 
upper  remove,  fifth  and  sixth  form  ;  the  object  of  this  nomen- 
clature being  to  preserve,  for  the  highest  or  eighth  class,  the 
name  of  sixth  form,  which  has  long  been  applied  to  it  in  the 
English  grammar  schools  ;f  a  fact  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  tenacity  with  which  old  customs  are  adhered  to  in  these 
institutions.  The  pupils  remain,  in  genera!,  longer  than  a  year 
in  each  class.  The  subjects  of  study  are  divided  into  three  de- 
partments, that  of  classical  literature,  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics, and  French.  The  members  of  all  the  classes  below 
the  sixth  form  are  distributed  in  these  tliree  departments,  ac- 
cording to  their  proficiency  in  each,  the  same  pupils  being  thus 
usually  not  in  the  same  form  in  all :  but  in  the  sixth  form  the 
same  individuals  are  associated  in  all  the  departments,  so  that 
on  reaching  the  sixth  form  in  classical  literature,  the  pupil 
passes  at  once  to  the  same  division  in  all  the  studies.  This 
arrangement  would  be  nearly  impracticable  if  the  mathematical 
and  French  departments  were  considered  of  high  importance. 


•  Each  of  the  ttssiatant  maatcw  receive*  a  saJiiry  and  perquisites  of  £200.  and 
hi*  income  from  Tarious  Eouroes  rines  to  khnut  S-'iOfl  <1uliarii. 
t  The  "  ma|;lc  name  of  sixth  form." 
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Each  master  leaches  in  Ihe  three  departments,  though  he  may 
not  instruct  the  same  form  in  each.  It  is  obvious,  from  this 
plan,  that  very  moderate  attainments  arc  possible  in  the  aux- 
iliary branches,  the  classical  department  being  the  one  upon 
which  the  strength  of  the  school  is  exerted.  This,  in  fact,  essen- 
liaiiy  gives  rank  to  the  pupils  while  at  the  institution,  and  oa 
entering  the  university.  The  system  of  special  masters  for  the 
subsidiary  departments  was  tried  some  years  since,  but  failed, 
from  causes  which  I  did  not  exactly  understand. 

Each  half  year  is  divided  into  two  equal  periods,  called 
"language  time,"  and  "history  time."  The  books  read  in  these 
two  periods  vary  in  several  instances,  the  poets  and  orators 
being  read  principally  during  the  former,  and  history  and 
geography  being  chiefly  studied  during  the  latter.  This  will 
be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  general 
occupation  of  the  school  for  a  whole  year.*  It  does  not  include, 
however,  the  exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and  vette 
which  are  required. 

Cr^&ncjLL  nivisiaT.  Language  time.  Latin  gnmmax  and  Latin  delectaa. 
Hitlory  time,  MarUiam'e  England,  vol.  i.  Scriptural  instruction,  Sfc.  Charch 
catechism  and  abridgment  of  New  Testament  History. 

MxTH£itiTicAi  DiTiaioH.  Tables.  Addition,  subliaction,  multiplication,  and 
division,  simple  and  compound.    Reduction. 

FsKKca  DiTisiov.     Hamel's  Exercises,  up  to  the  aaxiliory  verba. 

eECONB  FOaM. 

Clarsccu  Dirisioa'.  Language  time.  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  Delectiu 
Eutropius.  Histort/ time.  MuTkham's  England,  vol.  ii.  Scriptural  inttructioH, 
^e.    SL  Luke.     Genesis. 

MiTBEMiTicAL  DiTisioiT.  The  wofk  done  in  the  first  fbrra  repeated.  Rule 
of  three.     Practice. 

Fbkmch  Dirisioic.  Ilaincl'a  Ezercises.  Auxiliary  verbs.  Regular  conjag». 
tioni  and  wmo  of  tlie  irregular.    Ganltlcr'a  Geography. 

TaiBD  roBx. 
Ci.iai)cxi  BiTKiOH.     Language  time.    Greek  granrniar  (Matthip,  Abridge 
mcnt).      Valp^'s  Greek    Exercises.      Valpy's  Greek    Delectus.      Florilcgium. 
Translalioas   into  Latin.      Hiitory   time.      Eutropiu!i.      Pliysical   geography. 

•  Jotirnal  of  Education,  vol,  vii.,  p.  235,  &e.  T)ie  article  is  understood  to  be 
an  authorized  publication,  and  trom  the  peti  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold. 
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{VicM  Knowledge  Society.)  Scriptural  in$lruction,  SfC.  Eiudus.  Natuben, 
Judges,  i.  and  ii,    Samuel.    .St.  Afattbew. 

Matbexatical  DiTiBioir.  Kulo  of  three.  Practice.  Vulgar  fractions.  In- 
tenst 

Pk»rcB  oiTUioir.  Hatnera  EzerciscR,  first  part,  continued.  Irregular  Terbo. 
Elizabeth,  ou  lea  Exiles  en  Sibdrie. 

LowzK  nxxon. 

CiABsicAi  DTTisioir.  Language  time.  Greek  gTBinmar  and  Valpy's  Exer- 
cises. Rules  oftlie  Greek  Iambics.  Easy  pjirls  of  the  Iambics  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians. VirgiTa  Eclogues.  Cicero  do  Scncctutc.  History  time.  Parts  of 
Justin.  Parts  ofXcnophon's  Anabasis.  Mnrkhnm's  France,  to  Philip  of  Valois. 
Scriptural  inttracliaa,  i[e.  St  Matthew,  in  Greek  Testament.  Acts,  in  llie  Eng- 
lish Bible. 

MATniMATiCAt  DiTisioK.  Vulgar  fractions.  Interest.  Decimal  fracliona. 
Square  root. 

Fxsaca  oiyistas.  Hamel  continued  and  repeated.  Jussieu's  Jardin  des 
Ftantea. 

rOVKTH  FORX. 

CxASsiCAi  nirisio:?.  Language  time.  .Slschylus,  Prometh.  Virgil,  JEn.  ii. 
and  ill.  Cicero  de  Amicitift.  History  time.  Part  of  Xcnophon's  Hellenics. 
Florus  from  iii.  21  to  iv.  11.  History  of  Greece.  (U.  K.  S.)  IVfarkhaai's 
France,  from  Philip  of  Valois.  Detailed  geography  of  Italy  and  Germany.  Scrip- 
tural inttrvciion,  i[c.  Acts,  in  tho  Greek  Testament.  St.  John,  in  the  Elngliah 
Bible.     Old  Tcetamcnt  History. 

Mathexaticxl  Division.  Decimals.  Involution  and  evolution.  Addition, 
■ubtraction,  multipiicationtand  division  of  algebra.  Binaiuial  tiieorcm.  Euclid, 
Book  i..  Prop.  1  to  15. 

Faascn  oivisioir.  Hamel^a  6e<»nd  Part,  diiefly  ayntaz  of  the  pronomia. 
La  Fontaine's  Fablea. 

vmn  •anno-vt. 

CuiiicAL  DiTiiioir.  Language  time.  Sophocles''  PhilocL  jEschyl.  Eume- 
nid,  Homer's  Iliad,  i.,  ii.  Virgil  .¥,n.,  iv.,  v.  Parts  of  Horace-,  Odea  t.,  ii.,  iii. 
Farts  of  Cicero's  Epistles.  History  time.  Parts  of  Arrian.  Parts  of  Patcrculua, 
Book-  it.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  England.  Scriptural  instruction,  Sl  John,  in 
Greek  Testaxneot.  Dtjutcronomy  and  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  SclcctionB  from  llie 
Pnlnw. 

Matbwaticii  DiTiaiox.  Equation  of  paymenta.  DiacounL  Simple  equa- 
tions.    Euclid,  Book  L,  from  15  to  end. 

FaavcH  oiTitiotr.  Ttanalation  from  English  into  French.  La  Fontaine's 
Fablea. 

LOWXB  rOTB. 

CluricaIi  DiTisios.  Language  time.  ^Gschyl.  Sept.  Contra  Thebas.  So- 
phocles, CEd.  Tyr.  Homer's  Uiad,  iii.,  iv.  Virgil's  jEneid,vi.,  fii.  Extracts  from 
Cicero's  Epiitles.     Parts  of  Horace.     History  time.    Parts  of  Arrinn.    Hero- 
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dotus,  iiU  1^  38,  61,  fi7,  B8, 116.  lAvj,  purta  of  il.  and  iil.  HnlhunV  Middle 
Ages.  France,  Spain,  Greeks,  and  Saraceas.  PhyBical  and  poUlical  geography 
of  all  Europe.  Scripliiral  in»tniction.  St.  John.  Ep-ist]c3  to  Timollij  and 
Titas.     Bible  history,  from  1  Kings  to  Nchcmiah,  inclusive. 

Mj-thchatic^i.  niriBioiT.  Exchange,  Alligation.  Siui)le  eilualioiil  with 
two  unknown  qualities,  nnd  problems.     Euclid,  Book  iil. 

Fbxsch  nrTiaioiT.  Syntax  and  idioms.  A  play  of  MoUire,  to  constmc,  tnd 
then  la  turn  from  English  Into  Frencli. 

Tirru  Foair. 

Classical  sitision.  Language  lime.  .£scltyl.  Agamemnon.  Homer'a 
Iliad,  v.,  ri.;  Odyssey,  ix.  Demostlienrs'  Leplincs  in  Aphobum  i.  Virgir* 
JEn,  viii.  Parts  of  Horace.  Cicero  in  Vcrrcm.  Hitlory  time.  Parta  of  Henv 
dottt*  and  Tlmcydides.  Farts  of  Livy.  Hallani's  Middle  Ageti.  Slate  of  society. 
Scriptural  iii$t ruction,  S(C.     Epitillea  to  the  Corinthians.     Foley's  Horn;  Pauline. 

Matbimatical  sirisjov.  Quadratic  cqualiona.  Trigonoiuctry.  Euclid,  to 
ilie  end  of  Book  vi. 

Fniscn  ditiiiov.  Pensdea  de  FobcbI.  Tratksktiona  from  the  English  into 
French.  ^ 

81XTB  TO  HIT. 

Classical  mrisiOH.  Language  time.  Various  paita  of  Virgil  and  Homer. 
Some  one  or  marc  of  the  (jircck  tragedies.  One  or  more  of  the  privmte  orations 
of  Demosthenes.  Cicero  against  Vcrrcs.  Parts  of  Aristotle's  Ettiics.  Hitlmy 
lime.  Parts  of  Tbucydides  and  Arrian.  Partj  of  Tacitus.  Parts  of  RasselT* 
Modem  Europe.  Scriptural  inairuetion,  Jfc.  One  of  tlio  prophets  in  the  Sep- 
tuogint  version.     Different  porta  of  tlic  New  Testament. 

Matkemattcal  niFisio^T.  Euclid,  iii.,  vi.  Simple  and  quadratic  equations. 
Plane  trigonometry.     Conic  sections. 

Fbesch  niTisioir.  Parts  of  Guizot'ii  Ilistoire  de  la  Edvolution  d'Angletem^ 
and  Mignet'a  Histoire  do  In  R^voluL  Fron^ais. 

A  comparison  of  this  course  with  that  of  one  of  the  grammar 
schools  still  adhering  closely  to  the  old  system,  will  serve  to 
show  how  far  it  is  in  advance;  I  select  an  authorized  account 
of  the  courses  at  Harrow  for  the  comparison.* 

TKIBD  rOBK. 

Evangelia.  Ovid's  Epistles.  Sclecta  e  profanis.  Greek  grammar.  Ei«mpla 
Minora.  Two  sets  of  Latin  verses  and  one  Excmpla  Minora,  during  each  week, 
OS  exercises.  Monita  Christiana.  Hartley's  Geography.  Scriptures  raad  oo 
Sundays. 

»  Quorterly  Jonmal  ofEduPation,  vol.  iii.  p.  4,  &.c    I.ondon. 
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FOOnTU  FORK. 

Rppctilion  of  Ovid's  Epiptles.  Ovid's  MetamorphoseB.  Excerpta  from  Virgil 
ond  Horace.     Tuniclini  Hist.     Cssiir  and  Monita  Christiana. 

Repetition  of  Greek  grammar.  Greek  Testament.  Fooais  Grmca.  Two 
copies  of  Latin  veises  and  one  translation  from  die  Praxis  of  Dr.  Butler,  p«r 
wwk,  as  cxtrciscs. 

A  map  to  be  copied  ond  shaded,  as  a  weekly  exercise  in  geography.  St.  Mat* 
thew's  and  SL  Mark's  gospels.  Wake's  Catecliism,  willi  Scripture  proof*,  for 
Sundays.  * 

SRZLl  FOKir. 

Historia  Romana.  Cornelius  Nepos.  Virgil's  ^Sneid.  Horace's  Odea,  Epis' 
tlee,  or  Satires.  Latin  theme.  Latin  lyrics.  Latin  hexameters  or  elegiacs.  Greek 
TeBtaiiitnL  Musa  Gripca,  Xcnophon's  Anabasis.  Rctranslalion  of  Xenophoa 
into  Greek.  Homer's  Iliad.  Repetition  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse  Geography. 
St.  Luke's  and  St.  Julin's  gospels.  Wads'  Scripture  History.  Doddridge's  Sor- 
moiH  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  for  Sundays. 

»irTa  ronir, 

Histaria.  Romana.  Vlrgil'a  iBncid  utd  Georgiw,  the  latter  in  the  way  of  Ice- 
lure,  and  with  repelilion.  Horace's  Odes,  construed,  explninetl,  and  comrnenta 
entered  in  common  place  book.  Repetition  of  Horace's  Odes.  Horace's  Epis- 
iJcs  and  Satires.  Latin  llicme.  Latin  verse,  hexameter  or  elegiac  (thirty,  tlie  oocn- 
pnlaory  number  per  week),  Latin  lyrics.  MusaCrroca.  Homer's  Iliad.  Thucydi- 
des.  Dctnoslliencs.  Pliilosophia  GriEca.  Greek  plays,  and  lectures  on  the  Metro* 
and  Greek  theatre.  Grecian  history  and  chronology.  Ancient  geography. 
Modern  gcograpliy.     Lecture  on  literature. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Foley's  Evidences.  Watt's  Scripture  Geography,  for 
Sundays. 

S1XTB  rOHJC. 

Virgil's  iEneid.  Hoiacc's  Odes,  Epistles,  and  Satirea.  Historia  Romans. 
Latin  ihomcs.  Written  tronalations,  Latin  lyrics.  Latin  hexameter  and  pen- 
tameter verses. 

Parts  of  tbe  Gospels  and  ActA.  Musa  Grsea,  Horoer'a  Iliad.  Thacydidea, 
DcmoHtlienGs.  Philusopliia  Greeco.  Greek  plays.  Greek  proae  exercises  and 
verses. 

Greek  histnry,    Modem  history.    English  essay*. 

Bcausobro  on  the  New  Testament.  Cienera]  Scriptore  history.  Euclid.  Vul. 
^ar  and  decimal  fractions.     Logic. 

New  Testament.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies.  Lectures  on  the  Article*  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  Scripture  proofs,  for  .Sundays, 

Admitting  that  by  the  arrangements  at  Rugby  the  mathe- 
matical and  French  divisions  will  be,  in  general,  imperfectly 
taught,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  liable  to  a  doubt  in  theory. 
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)afirm,  how  vastly  superior 


and  which  the  fact  is  said  t 
its  mere  ctassical  division  to  that  which  occupies  the  lime  of 
the  Harrow  student-  In  that  division  the  ancient  languages, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  modern  history,  and  reasoning 
upon  the  acquisition  of  these  studies  for  themselves,  are  as  fully 
taught,  and  with  materials  which  appear  to  me  more  rational, 
connected,  and  belter  chosen  than  those  of  Harrow.*  If  no 
literature  existed  beyond  that  of  Greece  and  Rome;  if  no  dis- 
coveries in  mathematics  or  physics,  in  art  or  nature  i  if  no  na- 
tions had,  by  the  advance  of  civilization,  come  into  greater 
relative  importance  than  in  the  days  of  Rome's  prosperity,  the 
course  of  Harrow  might  be  well  adapted  to  train  up  British 
youths  of  the  provinces  in  the  learning  of  the  capital.  As  it  is, 
the  exclusion  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  characterises  modern 
civilization,  brings  discredit  upon  the  system,  and  the  worst 
foes  of  iho  legitimate  use  of  classical  culture  are  those  who 
profess  to  be  its  best  friends.  The  success  which  the  pupils  of 
Rugby  have  had  in  the  universities,  the  standard  by  which  all 
the  public  schools  in  England  are  tried,  proves  conclusively 
that  it  has  lost  nothing  on  the  score  of  classical  instruction  by 
introducing  some  modern  improvements  into  its  course.  The 
success,  in  the  same  field,  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  which 
has  also  adopted,  and  actually  gone  further  in  these  improve- 
ments, shows  that  an  efficient  arrangement  may  carry  out  the 
modern  courses  without  interrupting  the  progress  of  the  ancient 
languages.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  gymnasia  of  Ger- 
many, we  shall  have  additional  examples  of  the  same  kind, 
embracing  a  stiil  further  extension  of  modern  branches,  with- 
out injury  to  the  classical  departments.  This  grade  of  progress 
in  England,  and  even  in  Scotland,  has  yet  been  too  recent  to 
afford  the  desired  exijeriencc  as  to  its  results. 

The  masters  at  Rugby  are  at  liberty  to  give  private  instruc- 
tion in  any  branches  not  forming  a  part  of  the  regular  course, 
but  in  fact  have  few  private  pupils.  The  practice  of  giving 
private  lessons  of  revision  of  the  daily  exercises,  or  of  prepara- 

*  I  subjoin  in  the  Appendix,  Na  XII.,  tbe  remarks  underitood  to  be  from  tbe 
pen  of  Dr.  Araold,  on  the  Use  and  Mttlfbd  of  the  Stady  of  ibe  Ancicnl  LaTigurngM. 
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tion  for  them,  is  not  allowed  here,  while  at  Harrow  each  pupil 
is  required  to  have  a  private  tutor. 

The  stimulus  of  taking  places  in  the  cJass  is  used  in  all  the 
forms  below  ihe  sixth;  the  classes  below  the  lower  fifth  taking 
places  according  to  prnfifiency  at  each  recitation.  There  is  a 
general  examination  before  (he  Christmas  holidays,  and  the 
names  of  the  pupils  who  distinguish  themselves  are  printed.  The 
students  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  themselves  for  exami- 
nation on  books  which  (licy  have  read  out  of  school,  and  this 
reading  counts  in  the  determination  of  standing.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  forms  are  examined  by  the  head  master  in  classics  once 
a  month,  and  at  the  June  examination  of  the  fifth  form  they 
are  rated  according  to  the  marksof  the  last  half  year.  The 
sixth  form  is  hmited  in  number,  and  hence  only  those  in  some 
degree  proficients  in  the  fifth,  enter  it.  A  pupil  who  has 
not  reached  the  fifth  form  at  eighteen,  or  the  sixth  at  nineteen, 
is  generally  allowed  to  withdraw.  The  members  of  the 
sixth  form  are  not  stinxulated  by  daily  comparison  with  each 
other,  and  indeed  Dr.  Arnold  is  understood  to  be  very  cautious 
in  exciting  the  principle  of  ambition.  There  are,  however, 
prizes,  consisting  of  payments  called  "exhibitions,**  of  sixty 
pounds  (nearly  three  hundred  dollars)  a-year  for  se\'en  years, 
which  may  be  awarded  to  pupils  entering  and  residing  at  either 
of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Of  those  who  leave 
Rugby  for  the  English  universities,  by  far  the  greater  number, 
perhaps  nearly  two  to  one,  go  to  Oxford,  indicating  by  this 
selection  that  they  are  conscious  of  full  attainment  in  classical 
knowledge.  The  pupils  remain  ordinarily  in  the  sixth  form  two 
years,  their  age  at  terminating  the  course  being  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  on  the  average. 

The  regular  lessons  of  the  school  employ  five  hours  and 
a-half  per  day  on  three  days  of  the  week,  and  four  hours  and 
a-half  on  three  others,  which  are  half-holidays.  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  from  seven  to  eight,  A.  M.,  nine  and 
a-quarter  to  eleven,  two  and  a-quarier  to  five,  P.  M.,  on  three 
days;  and  the  same  hours  between  seven  and  eleven,  A.  M., 
with  from  eleven,  A.  M.  to  one,  P.  M.,  on  three  other  days. 
51 
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The  distribution  of  time  for  recreation  seems  to  me  better  than 
that  at  Harrow,  where  the  whole  of  Tuesday  is  a  holiday,  and 
Tliiusday  and  Saturday  half-holidays. 

Phjskal  education.  This  branch,  though  not  specially  regu- 
lated in  the  English  schools,  is  usually  in  an  excellent  condition. 
There  is  always  a  spacious  play-ground  or  common  attached 
to  every  public  school  of  this  grade,  and  the  relish  which  pupils 
display  for  games  requiring  skill  and  strength,  and  giving  exer- 
cise to  the  A-arious  parts  of  the  body,  is  very  great.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  common  or  play -ground  at  Rugby.  The 
amusements  are,  in  general,  never  interfered  with,  the  pupils 
being  without  superintendence,  an  attempt  at  which  would 
be  resented  as  an  infringement  of  privilege.  In  many  private 
schools  it  has  been  thought  belter  that  the  teachers  should  be 
present,  and  in  some  ihcy  even  mingle  with  the  pupils  at  play; 
but  the  relative  position  of  the  master  and  pupil  in  most  of  the 
public  schools  does  not  permit  this  mode  of  combining  moral 
with  physical  education.  The  whole  tone  of  mind  of  a  pupil 
of  an  English  public  school  is,  in  this  respect,  peculiar,  and  the 
effect,  in  reference  to  conduct,  has  its  good  and  evil  features. 
A  spirit  of  independence  is  fostered,  but  frequently  at  the  cost 
of  neglect  of  moral  principle. 

ST.  DOMINGO-HOUSE  SCHOOL,  EVERTON,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 

In  visiting  private  establishments  for  education,  my  inquiries 
were  necessarily  limited  by  the  disposition  shown  to  fur- 
nish me  with  information.  It  frequently  happened,  however, 
that  every  thing  was  thrown  open  without  reserve,  and  every 
endeavour  shown  to  enable  me  to  judge  for  myself  of  the  results 
of  the  system.  Such  opportunities  I  enjoyed  thiough  the  kind- 
ness of  the  heads  of  the  private  schools  of  which  I  am  about  to 
give  a  sketch. 

Mr.  Voelcker's  institution  is  established  in  a  large  mansion, 
called  the  St.  Domingo- house,  in  the  village  of  Everton,  near 
the  city  of  Liverpool.  The  situation  is  elevated,  the  house  con- 
venient, and  the  grounds  ample  for  the  purposes  of  the  estab- 
lishment.    It  consists,  in   fact,  of   two   schools  in  dllTerent 
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buildings,  one  a  day-school,  the  olher,  of  which  I  speak,  a 
boarding-scfiool.  The  institution  is  intended  for  the  threefold 
purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  universities,  for  the 
army,  navy,  and  engineering,  and  for  trade.  At  a  certain  pe- 
riod the  courses  divide  according  to  the  future  destination  of 
the  pupils. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Voelcker  in  education  are  understood  to 
coincide  with  those  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Pestalozzi.  His  plans  are  very  difterent  from  those 
of  the  grammar  schools  which  have  just  been  noticed,  and, 
therefore,  afford  experience  in  reference  to  points  not  reached 
by  them.  These  points  are  principally  the  following,  the  inter- 
course and  relation  between  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  be- 
tween the  pupils  themselves,  both  affecting  the  ground-work  of 
moral  education :  the  result  of  postponing  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  of  preceding  them  by  the  study  of  mo- 
dern languages;  of  introducing  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  art 
throughout  the  course;  and  of  dispensing  with  emulation  as  a 
meai^s  of  exciting  to  intellectual  exertion. 

Moral  education.  Besides  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
commonly  used  for  developing  the  moral  sentiments,  there  is  here 
a  constant  endeavour  to  promote  the  influence  of  the  teacher, 
by  cultivating  friendly  feelings  and  intercourse  between  him 
and  his  pupils.  The  younger  classes  have  female  superinten- 
dence. The  elder  ones  are  accompanied  in  their  play,  and 
superintended  in  their  studies,  by  the  younger  assistant  teachers. 
The  principal  and  some  of  the  teachers  take  their  meals  with 
the  pupils,  partaking  at  the  same  table  of  the  same  fare.  Some 
of  the  assistant  teachers,  also,  sleep  in  the  rooms  with  the 
pupils,  and  thus,  as  in  the  German  schools,  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  in  reference  to  their  moral  education.  Experience, 
here  and  elsewhere,  has  shown  that  this  intercourse  is  compati- 
ble  with  a  due  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  that  it  tends 
materially  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  punishments.  The  princi- 
pal makes,  from  time  to  time,  a  communication  to  parents,  in 
which  he  states  the  progreaa  and  conduct  of  their  children- 
The  school  is  assemblffd  at  the  close  of  the  morning  and  after- 
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noon  recitations,  and  a  report  made  to  the  principal  by  each 
teacher.  Privale  admonition  is  given,  if  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  report,  and  frequent  ofl'enees  are  followed  by  an  appeal 
to  the  parents,  and  if  this  fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  or 
in  the  case  of  flagrant  offences,  by  removal  from  the  schooL 
Corpora!  punishment  is  rarely  resorted  to. 

Intellectual  education.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  six 
classes,  in  general  according  to  age.  Each  class  contains 
from  eight  to  thii'teen  or  even  fifteen  pupils,  under  the  charge 
of  a  teacher,  who  devotes  himself  to  some  particular  branch 
or  branches.  The  teaching  is,  therefore,  individual,  except  ia 
certain  subjects,  as  drawing,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry, 
when  two  or  three  classes  are  united.  The  lessons  are  pre- 
pared under  the  direction,  and,  if  necessary,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  masters. 

The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the  studies  of  the 
different  classes  on  which  I  shall  remark  in  passing : 

FtEST  Class,  Age  of  tlie  pupil!)  from  six  to  eight  yeara.  Reiigioji.  Datiea 
to  God,  lo  parents  and  teachers,  to  fellow  pupils.  Views  of  miLn  uid  nature,  and 
of  their  aulliot.  Suitable  verses  from  the  Gilileand  hjrmns  committed  to  memory, 
Extrcistt  of  Uie  ptrccptirt  facultitf.  Properties  of  ditfercnt  natural  and  artificial 
bodies  derived  from  imluction,  by  the  (lujiilsj.  Language.  Correct  speech  and 
pronunciation,  connected  with  the  foregoing  ciecciscs.  Practical  grammiu'. 
Reading.  Menial  arithiaelic.  Nunieralion  and  the  ground  rules  taught  with 
■ensihle  objects.  ETamples  in  dcnominntc,  or  concrete,  numbers  only.  H'ri<in|^. 
Letters  fonncd.  Significant  words,  from  llio  foregoing  exercises,  written.  Form 
ajtd  drawing.  Tracing  of  straight  and  curved  lines  variously  directed  and 
combined.  Simple  objecti  delineated.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  ia 
about  five  per  day. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  being  quite  young,  their  power  of 
continued  attention  is  small,  and  hence  the  subjects  of  recita- 
tion are  frequently  varied,  and  the  hours  are  divided  by  intervals 
of  exercise.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  good  effects 
of  this  judicious  arrangement.  The  variety  of  subject  which 
pleases  the  child  of  this  age,  induces  due  mental  eflfjrt,  and  con- 
tributes to  lead  to  a  habit  of  attention,  wliich  is  to  be  cultivated 
by  gradual  steps  in  the  after  classes.  I  saw  no  experience, 
any  where,  which  indicated  that  to  render  instruction  disagree- 
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able,  lo  overfatigue  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  his  body,  were 
successful  methods  of  developing  cither,  or  to  support  the  idea 
that  the  educfxtion  of  young  children  may  be  marred  by  ren- 
dering iheir  instruction  too  agreeable. 

Second  Class.  Eiglit  lo  ten  years  of  age.  Religion.  Bible  history.  Lan- 
gvagt.  Engljgli  grammar.  Historical  composiiions.  Geograpliy.  Gcncrat  ideas 
of  phyaical  geography.  Hialory.  Stories  from  general  liiiatory,  and  from  the 
History  of  England.  Arithmttic.  Mental  aritfiiiictic,  the  ground  fules,  with  con- 
crete, abstract,  and  compound  number;).  Fractiana.  Uitc  of  Rgurca,  and  appti- 
cution  lo  foregoing  rules,  Form*.  Ictoas  of  geometrical  Bgures.  Natural  Hiitory, 
Animals.  Writing:  Sentences  relating  to  tiic  subjects  of  study.  Dratcing. 
Chiefly  from  real  objects. 

TniHaCLASs,  Ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Religion.  Historical  parts  of  the 
Bible,  chiefly  from  the  New  Testament  Ldinguage.  1.  English  composition, 
historical  and  descriptive;  correct  reading.  2.  French.  3.  German.  Etymology, 
and  forms  of  the  siniple  sentences,  acquisition  of  words  and  phrases.  Ccngraphy, 
Europe  and  Great  Britain  niore  in  detail.  Hislory.  Connected  English  history. 
Arit/imetic.  Decimals,  square  root,  projiorlions,  fellowship,  interest,  &.C.  Oeome- 
try.  Plane  figures.  Natural  Philagopliy.  Inductive  exercises.  General  proper- 
ties of  bodies.    Mcchaiiics,    Writing  ani  Drawing,  us  in  the  second  class. 


The  peculiarity  before  mentioned,  of  beginning  with  the 
foreign  modern  languages,  instead  of  the  ancient,  is  here  intro- 
duced. Ttie  English  is  supposed  to  be  \iie  language  of  com- 
parison, and  the  French  and  German  are  taught  early,  for  the 
sake  of  accurate  pronunciation,  and  of  acquiring  a  facility  in 
iheir  use  in  conversation.  I  have  before  oflbred  some  remarks 
on  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the  Hill-street  Institution,  in 
Edinburgh.  As  many  of  the  teachers  in  this  school  are 
foreigners,  who  speak  English  with  diJFiculty,  tlie  pupils  are 
induced  the  more  readily  lo  converse  with  them  in  their  own 
language. 

FowiiTH  Class.  Twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Religion.  Reading  the 
Scriptures.  General  views  of  the  Christian  religion.  Language.  I,  English 
composition.  3.  French  and  German,  continued.  Coromitting  tn  memory  pas- 
■agcs  of  prose  and  vcrs«.  3.  Latin  t>egun.  Etymology  and  siiiiplu  parts  of 
•yntai.  Versions  from  English  into  Latin.  Cornelius  Ne|»8.  Geography.  Ge- 
neral political  and  statistical  geography.  fHilory.  Ancient  history;  history  of 
the  middle  ages.  Arithmeiie  and  algebra.  Cube  root.  Proportions  and  loga- 
Tithms.     Algebra,  to  quadratic  equations,  inclusive,    Gtnmctrtf.  Solids,    Trigono. 
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metrj.  Natural  PMlotophy.  Elements  of  Astronoray.  Mathenialical  and  phy. 
aicd  geography.  Draicing.  From  modub.  Copying  drawingi  of  landscape* 
and  tlic  human  figure. 

In  the  French,  the  black-board  is  used  by  the  pupils  in  writ- 
ing from  dictation,  or  in  turning  English  into  French.  Another 
useful  method  is  the  preparation  of  written  exercises  from  a 
book,  in  wliich  but  few  of  the  French  words  are  given  below 
the  English.  These  exercises  are  afterwards  translated,  viva 
voce,  into  English,  and  then  the  French  is  read  correctly  from 
ihe  book.  In  German,  pieces  committed  to  memory  are  writ- 
ten out  to  acquire  the  spelling. 

The  natural  pliilosophy  lessons  are  given  in  conversational 
lectures,  interspersed  with  questions,  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  pupil's  knowledge.  The  class  take  notes,  which  are  written 
out  subsequently  in  full,  and  presented  at  the  next  recitation  for 
correction. 

In  tlie  drawing  class  a  very  useful  exercise  is  introduced, 
consisting  in  copying  drawings  upon  a  different  scale  from  the 
original     Latin  is  begun  in  this  class. 

Fifth  Cxaw.  Fourteen  ti>  sixteen  years  of  age,  Rrligion.  Reading  the  Scrip, 
turea.  Morals  of  ChrisLianiLy  compared  with  those  of  paganism.  Language. 
1.  English  compoaitian  and  literature,  3.  French  and  German  exercises  and 
composition.  Comnutting  (elected  piccoa  to  memory.  3.  Liilin.  Cornelia* 
Nepos,  iiniiibod.  Ovid.  History.  Modern  history.  Natural  Philosophy,  Elo. 
mcnta  of  hydrostatics,  &,c  Heal,  &.C.  Optics.  Electricity.  Galvaniam  uiii 
magneliain.     Cktmitlrij. 

The  branches  just  enumerated  are  common  lo  all  divisions 
of  the  class,  but  here  a  separation  takes  place,  according  to 
the  destination  of  the  pupils  in  after  life. 

For  the  first  division,  or  those  preparing  for  the  university, 
the  following  studies  are  added: 


Latin.  Translations  from  English  into  Latin,    Cicero  and  Livy  read. 
Etymological  parts  of  the  grammar.    Greek  delectua.    Xeuophon. 


Orttk. 


For  the  second  division,  intended  for  the  military  or  naval 
schools,  the  following  courses  are  added: 

Spherical  trigonometry.     Land  sarroying.     Navigation.     Mechanics.     Tech- 
nology and  geometrical  drawing. 
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For  the  third  division,  or  those  preparing  for  commerce: 

Practical  arithmetic.  Book-keeping.  History  and  geography  of  comnicreei 
and  a  k[iowkdg;e  of  tlie  ctiicf  articles  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  chemistry  is  taught  according  to  the  method  already 
described  as  Used  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  a  similnr  system  in  regard  to  mechanics,  but 
it  has  been  done,  partially,  as  already  stated,  at  the  La  Mar- 
lini^re  school  of  Lyons. 

The  instruction  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  trade  and  com- 
merce is  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  practical  exercise  in  the 
system  of  banking,  in  the  different  operations  of  trade,  in  the 
mode  of  keeping  books,  &c.,  the  members  of  the  class  being 
converted  into  an  imaginary  community,  carrying  on  supposed 
operations  of  this  kind  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  To 
conduct  those  exercises  properly,  requires  considerable  skill,  as 
well  as  knowledge,  but  I  was  much  pleased  to  sec  that  sound 
instruction  was  actually  communicated,  and  the  details  of 
business,  with  their  general  theory,  were  thus  impressed  in  a 
way  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

SiiTa  Clasi.  Sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Ttiia  class  is  only  intended 
for  those  preparing'  Jbr  the  univcrBity. 

Language.  English,  French  and  German  campoBitioo.  ExCracta  from  classical 
ttuthois.  Latin  prosody  and  versification.  Trunslations  into  Greek,  continued. 
Xcnophon,  Piulo,  Herodotus,  Thucydidcs,  Homer,  Euripides  and  jEscliylus.  Ge»- 
graphtf.  Ancient  Gcograpliy.  Mental  Pkilotoiilttf.  Mathematici.  First  six  books 
of  Euclid,  in  Latin. 

The  propriety  of  postponing  Latin  until  the  age  of  thirteen, 
the  average  of  the  fourth  ciass,  is  a  question  which  experience 
alone  can  determine  positively.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are 
to  go  to  the  universities,  where  their  success  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  their  being  thoroughly  trained  classical  scholars, 
I  must  express  my  conviction  that  the  period  between  the  fourth 
class  and  the  end  of  the  sixth  is  not  suffjcient,  with  the  many 
other  subjectij  to  be  attended  to,  to  enable  youths  of  ordinary 
abilities  to  compete  successfully  with  those  who  begin  earlier, 
and  devote  more  of  their  lime  to  the  classics.  In  the  present 
slate  of  secondary  instruction  in  England,  the  classics  must  be 
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the  prominent  feature  of  every  scKool  which  prepares  pupils  for 
the  universities.  That  there  is,  also,  ample  time  to  devote  to 
other  studies,  I  think  experience  lias  shown,  and  1  believe,  fur- 
ther, that  the  mentai  training  derived  from  the  combined  sys- 
tem is  superior  to  that  from  the  exclusively  classical,  but  not 
that  modern  languages  and  science  can  be  made  the  basis,  and 
the  ancient  languages  supplementary,  consislenily  with  such  an 
acquisition  of  the  latlcr  as  to  enable  llie  student  to  compete  for 
stations  depending  upon  them  with  ihose  wfio  have  been  drilled 
in  them  from  early  youth.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  express, 
with  equal  freedom,  my  opinion  that,  as  a  preparation  for  en- 
gineering, the  arnay,  navy,  commerce,  or  trade,  or  for  the 
general  purposes  of  life,  tliere  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt 
whether  a  student  should  devote  his  youth  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, as  at  Harrow,  or  to  the  more  general  course  of  study, 
aa  in  the  school  under  consideration.  The  sources  of  usefulness 
and  enjoyment  opened  by  the  latter  course  would,  in  my  opi- 
nion, far  surpass  tliose  presented  by  the  former. 

The  principle  of  emulation  is  not  admitted,  by  Mr.  Voelcker, 
as  one  upon  which  the  training  of  youth  should  depend,  and, 
accordingly,  tFiere  is  neither  taking  of  places  in  the  recitations, 
nor  giving  of  rank  at  examinations.  It  would  require  a  more 
minute  inspection  of  the  system  than  I  was  able  to  give  it,  to 
come  to  a  definitive  conclusion  as  to  the  results  of  excluding 
emulation,  but  I  could  not  avoid  the  impression  that  the  classes 
would,  in  many  cases,  have  been  more  lively,  had  emulation 
been  employed.  While  it  may  be  freely  admitted,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  that  a  desire  of  distinction  is  not  among  the 
highest  motives  to  exertion,  I  question  whether  we  are  yet 
prepared  to  dispense  with  it  in  our  schools. 

Physical  education.  There  is  a  gymnasium,  in  which  regu- 
lar  exercises  from  the  German  sj'stem  are  practiced.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  this  was  deserted  for  the  play-ground  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  the  exercises  were  abandoned  for  those  game* 
to  which  the  English  youth  are  so  much  attached. 

The  order  of  Ike  day  in  the  school  is  as  follows : 


L 


The  pupils  rise  at  haif  past  six  in  autumn,  the  hour  varying 
with  the  season,  assemble  to  prayers  at  seven,  study  in  classes 
until  eight,  breakfast  and  mmM  until  nine,  are  in  school  until 
twelve,  and  play  until  three  in  summer  and  half  past  three  in 
winter,  with  an  interval  at  two,  or  half  past  one,  for  dinner;  in 
school  for  three  hours  until  six  or  half  past  six;  take  tea  in 
winter  at  half  past  six,  in  summer  at  seven,  and  study  until 
eight;  at  prayers  and  to  bed  at  nine. 


BRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM,  NEAR  LONDON. 

This  is  a  private  school  near  the  village  of  Tottenham,  ten 
miles  from  London,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Edwin  and  Arthur 
Hill,  and  established  by  their  father.  The  principles  and  prac- 
tice in  their  establishment  are  tlie  result  of  the  study  and 
experience  of  the  able  teachers  through  whose  hands  it  has 
successively  passed.  The  object  of  education  is  thus  staled,  in 
the  account  of  the  institution.* 

"  The  object  which  we  have  kept  in  view,  in  forming  our 
system  of  government  and  instruction,  is  to  render  our  pupils, 
in  the  highest  degree,  virtuous  and  intelligent  men;  and  at  the 
same  time  so  to  modify  the  education  of  each,  as  to  enable  him 
to  pass  with  honour,  succcsa,  and  happiness,  through  that  path 
of  life  into  which  ho  will  probably  he  thrown."  To  effect  this 
it  is  deemed  essential  to  study  the  individual  pupil,  and  when 
his  peculiar  talent  and  disposition  are  discovered,  to  direct  him 
in  the  path  which  they  point  out  as  that  which  he  may  pursue 
most  successfully,  and  the  parent  is  advised  accordingly.  As 
there  arc,  however,  faculties  to  be  cultivated  essential  to  every 
man  in  a  laudable  career,  so  the  ground.work  is  general,  while, 
after  a  certain  period,  the  education  is  varied  according  to  the 
destination  in  life. 

The  maxims  laid  down  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  arc  as  follows : — The  reflecting  and  inventive 


*  Sketch  of  tho  SyBtein  of  Education,  mental  uid  inlelloctual,  in  practice  td  the 
vchools  or  Bruce  Ca»llc,Totleiihun.  ami  Haxlewood,  near  Birmingham.  London, 
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powers  should  be  as  much  as  possible  exercised,  by  throwing 
the  pupil  upon  his  own  resources  in  the  course  of  the  acquisition 
nf  knowledge.  A  distinction,  howev'cr,  should  be  made  in  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  him  be- 
tween lliosc  branches  which  may  be  acquired  by  patient  study 
and  in  progressive  steps,  and  those  which  are  in  a  great  degree 
arbitrary,  as,  for  example,  between  mathematics  and  language. 
The  assistance  which  is  afforded  must  be  valued  in  order  to 
be  beneficial,  and  must  be  proportioned,  therefore,  to  the  pupil's 
own  powers,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  his  .studies.  The  un- 
derstanding should  be  accustomed  to  examine  for  itself  every 
idea  presented  to  it,  and  to  be  certain  that  it  is  fully  grasped. 
Concentration  of  the  mind  mainly  upon  one  subject  is  essen- 
tial to  success  In  its  attainment,  and  the  studies,  therefore, 
should  be  only  so  far  diversified  as  to  give  the  repose  necessary 
to  renewed  vigour.  This  concentration  cannot,  of  course,  be 
carried  so  far  in  youth  as  in  manhood.  Order  is  essential  to 
the  efficiency  of  both  mental  and  bodily  labour.  Desultory 
efTorts  are  of  little  value,  when  compared  with  systematic 
exertion ;  a  principle  which,  when  a  number  of  individuals 
are  concerned,  can  only  be  carried  out  by  punctuality  on  the 
part  of  each. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  to  be  communicated,  the 
following  maxims  are  observed: — The  degree  of  attention  paid 
to  each  study  should  be  proportioned  to  its  importance  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  society  at  large,  and  of  the  individual 
pupil.  While,  therefore,  all  the  studies  which  form  the  basis  of 
a  general  mental  development  are  pursued,  each  pupil  should 
bestow  special  attention  upon  those  best  calculated  to  culti- 
vate his  peculiar  powers.  The  formation  of  good  habits  of 
mind,  and  the  development  of  the  mental,  as  well  as  of  the 
bodily  strength,  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  early  acquire- 
ment of  positive  knowledge.  As  far  as  possible,  however,  that 
knowledge  should  be  preferred,  as  the  means  of  mental  culture, 
which  will  fit  the  pupils  for  their  duties  in  ailer  life. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  communicating  knowledge,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects  should  be  such  aa  to  admit  of  the  most 
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ready  application  of  their  principles  by  the  pupils;  and  hence 
the  value  of  some  branches,  as  introductory  to  others,  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  No  new  step  should  be  taken  without  ihe 
certainty  that  the  ground  already  passed  over  has  been  secured, 
and  constant  repetition  must  be  employed  to  make  sure  that 
what  has  been  acquired  has  not  been  lost-  A  succession  of 
definite  objects  should  bo  presented  to  the  pupil,  and  the  lime 
necessary,  with  moderate  exertion,  to  their  acquisition  duly 
assessed. 

The  principles  of  moral  education  or  discipline,  as  laid  down 
by  the  instructors,  are  as  follows: — "In  arranging  the  motives 
which  we  hold  out  to  the  pupils,  for  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, of  good  habits,  and  of  virtuous  feelings,  we  place  highest 
in  the  scale  that  which  arises  from  the  expectation  of  the  bene- 
fits which  such  acquirements  will  confer  on  the  holder  himself, 
and  the  power  they  will  give  him  of  benefiting  others.  Next 
to  this  motive  we  place  love  of  employment,  then  hope  of  arti- 
ficial reward,  and,  lastly,  fear  of  punishment."  Artificial  re- 
wards and  punishments  are  considered  as  necessary  evils,  and 
hence  their  use  is  limited  to  the  smallest  possible  amount.  Mild 
punishments,  inflicted  with  certainty,  are  more  efficacious  than 
severe  ones,  from  which  there  is  a  chance  of  escape.  All  un- 
necessary restraints  are  to  be  avoided.  If  possible,  offences 
should  be  prevented  rather  than  punished. 

These  principles,  as  far  as  they  cover  the  ground  of  educa- 
tion, seem  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  a  full  assent,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  trace  some  of  the  modes  of  their  application;  and, 
first,  to  the  moral  education  and  government  of  the  pupils. 

Regularity  is  insured  by  aiming  at  exact  punctuality.  Each 
exercise  of  the  school  has  its  appointed  time,  and  rigid  con- 
formity to  this  is  required,  without  which  time  is  lost  both  to 
the  tardy  pupil  himself,  and,  through  his  negligence,  to  others.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  schools  to  allow  deviation  from  exactness 
in  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  or  other  signals  for  exercise,  but  the 
effect  is  fatal  to  habits  of  punctuality.  It  appears  to  me,  from 
observation,  that  the  happiest  results  are  produced  by  this  rule, 
wliich  requires  the  pupil  to  be  in  a  particular  place  at  a  pre- 
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cise  second,  and  that  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  which 

allows  a  latitude  of  several  minutes. 

An  economy  of  time  is  produced  by  this  regulation,  and  also 
by  making  the  acquisition  of  lessons  "piece-work,"  instead  of 
"day-work."  A  certain  portion  of  time  is  allotted,  within  which 
the  pupil  may,  by  proper  e.\erlion,  master  his  lesson;  if  he  is 
specially  active,  and  has  done  his  work  within  this  lime,  the 
remainder  of  it  is  at  his  own  disposal  It  is  left  to  his  judg- 
ment to  decide  when  the  lesson  is  acquired,  and  he  may  leave 
his  desk;  but  he  is  responsible,  subsequently,  for  his  decision. 
This  regulation  is  of  course  only  applied  after  the  judgment 
necessary  to  its  execution  has  been  formed. 

Good  conduct  is  encouraged  by  various  artificial  methods, 
besides  the  natural  ones  of  approbation  and  censure,  and  the 
fostering  of  kindly  feelings  of  the  pupils  toward  the  teachers 
and  towards  each  other.  One  of  these  is  the  award  of  school 
marhSf  according  to  a  graduated  scale,  for  the  performance 
of  duty,  or  extra  work,  and  their  forfeiture  for  tlie  infraction 
of  rules.  The  boys  are  divided  into  circles  often,  over  which 
an  elder  pupil,  selected  by  the  school,  presides,  under  tlie  title 
of  guardian.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  guardian  to  assist  the  mem- 
bers of  his  circle  in  aU  cases  of  dillicuUy,  as  a  friend  and 
adviser.  He  also  collects  the  fines  due  from  the  members  of 
his  circle.  There  are  rewards  and  privileges  depending  upon 
the  aggregate  conduct  of  the  members  of  a  circle,  so  tJiat  each 
one  may  be  considered  as  interested  in  tlie  good  conduct  of  all, 
and,  therefore,  in  preventing  infractions  of  laws.  A  plan  some- 
what similar  to  this  has  also  been  tried  at  Mr.  Felleuberg's  insti- 
tution in  Switzerland.  In  the  case  of  certain  boys,  the  rules 
relating  to  rewards  and  punishments  have,  at  diflerent  times, 
been  suspended  with  success,  such  boys  being  bound  in  honour 
to  enter  their  conduct  in  a  journal  provided  for  tlie  purpose. 
For  the  promotion  of  good  conduct,  an  analytical  table  is  kept, 
which  displays,  under  appropriate  and  well  subdivided  heads, 
the  opinion  of  each  teacher  in  regard  to  every  pupil.  On  a 
change  of  conduct,  there  is  a  corresponding  change  of  the  re- 
gister.   If  (he  standing  upon  this  roll  is  good,  certain  favours 
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are  extended  to  the  pupil,  such  as  the  use  of  a  email  garden,  an 
excursion  of  a  day  or  more,  every  half  year,  and  the  use  of  a 
separate  small  room  for  a  study.  A  high  place  in  the  conduct- 
roll  requires  not  merely  the  absence  of  infractions  of  rules,  but 
tlje  manifestation  of  active  good  qualities;  absolute  merit,  not 
comparative,  is  rewarded  by  testimonials,  and  the  name  of  a 
pupil  who  is  highly  distinguished  is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of 
honour.  In  extreme  cases,  temporary  or  entire  separation  of  a 
pupil  from  his  fellows  is  resorted  to  as  a  punishment,  but  in  no 
case  is  public  shame  or  corporal  punishment  allowed*  In  ge- 
neral, the  intention  of  this  method  is  to  dispense,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, with  punishments.  Although  the  result  of  the  regulations 
of  this  school  appeared  to  me,  in  the  main,  satisfactory,  yet 
parts  of  them  did  not  strike  me  favourably,  as,  for  example,  the 
admission  of  the  pupil  to  a  share  in  the  enactment  of  school- 
laws  and  the  fixing  of  penalties,  to  which  there  are  objections, 
founded  on  the  loss  of  lime,  and  the  distraction  to  which  it  must 
give  rise.  Well  trained  pupils  wilt  be  easily  satisfied  of  the 
justice  of  mild  laws  emanating  from  the  master,  though  they 
have  had  no  voice  in  the  enactment 

In  regard  to  intellectual  education,  it  is  given  by  instruction 
in  the  English  branches,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  the  elements  of 
natural  science  and  technology,  arithmetic,  and  other  branches 
of  mathematics,  and  is  upon  a  liberal  scale.  Religious  instruc- 
tion and  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  are  carefully 
attended  to. 

I  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  instructioa 
in  these  branches,  and  of  arrangements  connected  with  the 
general  subject  of  intellectual  labour.  French  is  taught  as 
neady  as  possible  in  the  way  in  which  a  child  might  be  sup- 
posed to  learn  its  mother  tongue.  Phrases  of  common  use  in 
the  school-room  are  first  taught,  and  the  pronunciation  of  ihem 
made  distinct  and  accurate.  After  this,  the  language  of  the 
class-room  is  French,  and  if  a  pupil  is  unable  to  express  him- 
self, he  is  permitted  to  ask  of  the  teache'^  the  required  phrase, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  he  cannot  make  out  without  aid.  About 
twenty  lessons,  of  an  hour  each,  of  familiar  phrases  are  given, 
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and  these  are  repeated  simultaneously  by  the  class.  After  this 
and  other  preliminary  exercises,  the  pupil  proceeds  lo  his  first 
reading-book,  a  translation  of  Miss  Edgeworlh's  "  Frank," 
which  has  previously  been  read,  explained,  transcribed,  and 
committed  lo  memory  in  the  English  course.  A  paragraph 
or  more  is  read,  great  care  being  taken  with  the  pronuncia- 
tion; it  is  translated,  transcribed,  and  written  from  dictation, 
rendered  from  French  into  English,  and  vice  versa,  in  writ- 
ing. When  this  process  has  been  perfectly  performed,  it  is 
next  committed  to  memory.  Easy  sentences  are  then  given  to 
render  from  English  into  French.  The  class  thus  proceeds 
through  this  book  and  the  accompanying  manuscript  exercises. 
The  rules  of  grammar  arc  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  drawn  from  the  pupil's  own  experience.  He  is  now  pre- 
pared to  feel  the  convenience  of  learning  the  conjugations  sys- 
tematically. A  second  reading-book  follows,  and  with  it  sys- 
tematic grammar  is  introduced. 

While  the  instruction  in  French  is  thus  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  taught,  the  ancient  languages  are  pursued 
as  in  more  exclusively  classical  schools,  except  that,  perhaps, 
the  study  of  grammar  is  more  gradually  introduced.  Great 
care  is  taken  that  the  exact  meaning,  as  well  as  the  language, 
of  the  authors  studied  is  understood.  The  written  exercises  in 
language  are  also  considered  as  exercises  in  penmanship,  being 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  writing  as  well  as  of  the  classi- 
cal master.  Before  entering  the  Latin  class,  therefore, a  boy  must 
have  made  a  certain  progress  in  his  English  education.  The 
Latin  is  begun  at  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age  by  those 
who  enter  young,  and  the  experience  of  this  school  has  been, 
that  boys  beginning  with  the  preparation,  and  at  the  age  just 
mentioned,  are  better  Latin  scholars  at  eleven  or  twelve  than 
those  who  begin  earlier,  and  with  a  less  complete  preparation. 
Greek  is  commenced  when  the  pupil  can  read  Caesar.  The 
number  of  boys  in  the  several  sections  is,  in  this  department, 
not  suffered  to  exceed  seven. 

Geography  is  taught  nearly  upon  the  plan  described  in  speak- 
ing of  tlie  burgher  school  of  Halle,  in  Prussia.     Wfrcn  some 
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progress  has  been  made  in  the  study,  imaginary  voyages  and 
journies  arc  made,  and  information  is  given  in  relation  to  the 
places  visited.  An  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  is  de- 
rived from  comparing  upon  a  globe  ita  circumference  with  the 
longest  actual  journey  which  has  been  performed  by  the  pupil. 
The  earth  is  next  considered  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system. 

A  course  of  private  reading  is  marked  out  for  the  pupils, 
which  they  are  encouraged  to  follow.  The  time  required  for  an 
attentive  perusal  of  each  work  is  estimated,  and  a  number  of 
marks  proportionate  to  this  time  may  be  obtained,  provided  the 
pupil  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  its  contents.  These 
books  are  duly  arranged  ui  the  school  library,  to  which  the 
pupils  have  access  under  certain  regulations.  The  course  con- 
fiists  of  works  calculated  "gradually  to  impart  a  strong  taste  for 
private  reading — to  lead  a  boy,  by  easy  steps,  from  the  familiar 
Btory-books  of  children  to  the  standard  works  of  science  and  lite- 
rature,— to  store  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  the  historical  facts 
before  exposing  him  to  the  risk  of  false  impressions  from 
the  mixture  of  history  and  fiction — to  connect  the  study  of 
biography  with  that  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  history — 
and  where  authorities  disagree  in  their  views  of  important 
events,  to  place  the  works  of  the  different  authors  as  nearly  as 
convenient  in  juxtaposition."*  This  arrangement  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  best  effects. 

To  carry  out  the  principle,  that  clear  and  definite  objects  of 
attainment  should  always  be  presented  to  a  pupil  during  his 
whole  course,  schedules  of  the  studies  are  hung  up,  and  he  is 
made  aware  that  he  cannot  proceed  to  a  higher  division  with- 
out having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects 
of  that  in  which  he  is.  In  courses  depending  upon  principles, 
as  arithmetic,  &c.,  he  must  be  able  to  correct  his  own  errrors, 
and  in  such  as  give  mechanical  facility,  as  drawing  and  writ- 
ing, where  exact  comparison  is  practicable,  he  must  come  up 
to  a  certain  average  standard. 

It  must  be  remombered  by  those  who  arc  disposed  to  consi- 


•  Sketch  of  Uit  System,  iStc,  p.  15. 
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der  what  are  called  innovations  in  education  as  mere  scheming 
without  practical  results,  that  the  plans  which  are  spoken  of  as 
in  operation  in  this  school  have  stood  the  test  of  a  long  expe- 
rience, and  are  in  no  wise  liable  to  the  objections  of  mere 
theoretical  conclusions.  The  school  where  they  have  been 
tried  continues,  to  flourish,  and  these  regultf!|D  speak  for  them- 
selves, to  every  one  who  will  take  pains  to  Examine  into  them. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE, 

It  will  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  notice  which  I  am 
about  to  give  of  secondary  instruction  in  France,  to  make  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  upon  llie  general  system,  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  and  of  the  highest  instruction  to  which  it  leads. 

The  exclusive  charge  of  the  entire  system  of  education  is 
vested  in  a  body  styled  "the  University  of  Francej"*  presided 
over  by  a  grand  master,  who  is  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  president  of  a  council  of  six,  to  which  the  regulation 
and  administration  of  the  whole  are  committed.  Each  coun- 
cillor has  special  charge  over  one  or  more  divisions  of  public 
instruction,  and  in  the  offices  connected  with  the  council  the 
details  of  business  are  transacted.  Second  to  this  council  are 
the  inspectors-general  of  tlie  university,  who  are  required  to 
examine  the  institutions  of  every  grade,  and  to  report  upon 
them  to  the  council. 

The  kingdom  is  arranged,  according  to  its  political  divisions, 
into  academies,  each  academy  embracing  one  or  more  Depart- 
ments. The  presiding  officer  of  each  academy  is  the  rector, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  grand  master  of  the  university,  to 
serve  for  five  years;  the  minister  of  public  instruction  being, 
ex  officio,  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  the  active  duties  of 
that  post  are  performed  by  a  substitute.  The  rector  is  assisted 
by  two  inspectors  and  a  council,  who  have  llie  same  duties 
within  the  bounds  of  the  academy  as  the  inspectors-general  and 
council  of  llie  university  have  in  the  kingdom.     The  academy 


•"        •  Lawj  of  1806.    Code  Universitaire,  1835,    A  vecy  excelleat  account  of  the 
Utiiveraity  of  France  i»  given  by  our  countryman,  the  Rev,  Robert  Balrd,  ctergy- 
m*n  at  Faria,  in  th«  Americ&n  Quarterly  Register  for  Augoist,  183G. 
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includes,  besides  this  executive  and  superintending  body,  the 
teacliing  corps,  or  facullics,  viz. — the  facully  of  letters,  of 
science,  of  niedicine,  of  law,  and  of  theology,  all  of  which, 
however,  do  not  actually  exist  in  every  academy;  in  some, 
indeed,  there  is  no  facully  organization.  These  faculties  con- 
sist of  a  variable  number  of  professors,  one  of  whom  is  dean, 
and  a  committee  of  whom  examine  candidates  for  degrees. 

Tiie  two  degrees  which  may  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
career  of  secondary  instruction,  without  study  in  the  faculties 
themselves,  and  which  are  introductory  to  the  others,  are  those 
of  bachelor  of  letters  (bachclier-<^s-letlres)  and  of  bachelor  of 
sciences  (baclielicr-es-scienccs).  The  preparation  necessary 
for  these  degrees  may  be  made  at  home,  as  well  as  in  one  of 
the  public  or  private  establishments  for  secondary  instruction; 
the  examination  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  test  according  to 
which  they  are  bestowed,  though,  in  cases  where  the  testimo- 
nials of  conduct  and  proficiency  are  strong,  the  examination 
has,  of  course,  less  weight  than  in  others.  As  the  course  of 
secondary  instruction  hinges,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions for  those  degrees,  it  is  proper  to  introduce  them  here. 

To  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  letters,  the  candidate  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  must  prove,  by  a  certificate,  that  he  has  studied  for  one 
year,  at  least,  a  course  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
for  the  preceding  year,  a  course  of  rhetoric,  in  an  eslabiishmcnt 
connected  whh  the  university;  or  that  he  has  been  similarly 
instructed  in  the  house  of  his  father,  brother,  or  uncle;  or  tliat 
he  has  attended  the  course  of  philosophy  for  at  least  a  year,  in 
a  faculty  of  letters,  and  has,  besides,  followed  the  lectures  of 
other  departments.  In  the  last  mentioned  case  he  must  produce 
a  certificate  of  regular  attendance  from  the  dean  of  the 
faculty. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  rhetoric;  history  and  geography;  philosophy 
aud  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  physics.  The  questions 
on  these  several  subjects  are  arranged  beforehand,  in  divisions 
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of  three  each,  and  Uie  candidate  draws,  by  lot,  one  of  these 
divisions.  He  is  required,  also,  to  give  a  written  exercise, 
consisting  of  a  translation  of  Latin  phrases. 

The  Greek  oxamination  may  take  place  upon  leleclioDS  from  Luctan,  Xcno- 
phon,  EicerpUR  c  Scrlptorilius  (rriEcts,  Greek  Chrestomalliy,  llic  TTioughls  of 
Plato,  Uio  Apology  of  Socrates,  Piutarcli,  Elscbiiies,  Dcruostlienes,  Sophocles,  Eu- 
ripides, and  Homer. 

The  Latin,  upon  scleclions  from  Sallust,  Livy,  Tacit>is,  Quintua  Curlius,  Cice- 
Ks  Virgil,  and  Horace.  Rhetoric  is  coiuidorcd  under  tbe  heada  of  invcolion, 
arrangement,  aod  elocution. 

The  other  BubjccUs  are  as  follovR :  Hiatory,  divided  into  ancient  history  and 
Roman  lii»tory,  liistory  of  the  niiddW  ages,  and  modern  history,  to  include  tlie 
seven  years'  war. 

Geography,  including-  a  general  dcacriptioQ  of  the  eartb,  modem  geography, 
and  especially  tliat  of  France. 

PhiloKopliT,  divid(.-d  itito  psychology,  logic,  morals,  natural  theology,  and  the 
hiatory  of  philosophy. 

Elements  of  mathematics,  namely,  arithmetic,  including  proportions  and  vul- 
gar and  decimal  fractions,  partncridiip,  and  interest;  algebra,  including  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree,  square  and  cube  root,  and  pri>[X)rttans ;  tlio  most  csscalial 
pro[xifiitions  of  plane  and  solid  geometry. 

The  elements  of  physics  include  ideas  of  the  lawa  of  gravitatioD,  of  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  iScc. 

The  first  principles  of  chemistry. 

A  competent  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  it  will  hereafter  be 
seen,  may  be  obtained  by  a  collegian  without  passing  through 
all  the  classes.  A  rigorous  examination  upon  such  a  course 
might  be  considered  quite  sufficient  for  this  degree,  but  it  is 
possible  that,  by  the  aid  of  manuals  ingeniously  contrived  to 
give  the  minimum  of  information,  the  student  may  prepare  him- 
self superficially.  After  all,  however,  this  evit  is  not  so  great 
to  any  as  to  the  individual  himself,  and  among  the  crowds  who 
press  forward  for  these  degrees,  the  university  can  lose  but 
little  in  reputation  by  such  cases. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
sciences,  the  applicant  must  produce  his  diploma  of  bachelor 
of  letters.  If  he  intends  to  devote  hin^self  to  giving  instruc- 
tion in  philosophy  merely,  he  is  not  required  to  be  examined  on 
chemistry  and  natural  hiatory,  but  the  diploina  has  this  fact 
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recorded  upon  it.    If  he  applies  for  the  baccalaureate  in  ma- 
thematical science,  he  is  examined  on  the  following  subjects: 

"  Irt.  Arithmotic,  gBomelry,  plane  trifonomelty,  spherica]  trigonometry, 
algebra,  including  the  binomial  theorem  and  the  rL-solutiou  of  numerical  eqaa- 
tions,  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  the  elcmenU  ofatatics. 

"2d.  The  elements  oT  physical  science  required  o{  ihc  candidate  for  the 
baccalaureate  of  physical  science."* 

This  cxamiQation  is  required  to  last  at  least  one  hour. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physical  science 
is  examined — 

"  1st.  On  arithmetic,  elementary  g:eonietry,  algebra,  including  problems  de< 
pending  npon  simple  equations  with  one  or  several  unknown  quantities;  oa 
simple  machines  and  the  part  of  the  elements  of  statics  referring  to  them. 

"2d.  The  dements  of  phjsics,  chemistry,  and  natural  biiilory,  accordlag  to 
the  ibllowing  program  mo."* 

The  programme  referred  to  includes,  in  physics,  the  general  properties  of 
bodies,  gravity,  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  heat,  electricity  and  gal- 
vauism,  maguetism,  clectro-magnelism,  molecular  action,  acoustics,  optics,  and 
meteorology.  In  cliemlstry,  the  gcnernJ  principles,  nomenclature,  some  of  the 
simple  non-metallic  substances  and  their  compounds,  metals,  alloys,  ozidca,  and 
•alts.     Genera]  questions  on  toology,  liotany,  mineralogy,  and  geology. 

Thisesaminatioa  must  last  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  mathcmalical  course  for  Ihc  last  named  degree,  except- 
ing the  part  relating  to  machines  and  statics,  is  taught  in  the 
first  year  of  philosophy  in  the  royal  colleges,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

As  no  one  can  matriculate  in  any  faculty  of  an  academy 
without  having  taken  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters,  and 
the  career  of  medicine  recjuircs  also  that  of  sciences,  the  prepa- 
ration for  these  degrees  forms  a  definite  object  for  attainment 
by  the  course  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  e.stablishments  for  public  secondary  instruction  in 
France,  are  the  royal  and  communal  colleges  (collt^ges  royaux 
et  communaux),  and  the  normal  school  {ecolc  normale),  and  for 
private  instruction  the  institutions  (institutions)  and  boarding- 
schools  (pensions).     There  arc,  beside,  a  few  private  colleges, 

•  Decree  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  Feb.  3,  1837. 
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tlie  remains  of  ancient  foundations.  The  taw  defines  the  royal 
colleges  to  be  establishments  in  which  the  f<illowing  branches 
are  taught: — the  languatres,  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  elements  of 
mathematics,  and  physical  science  ;  the  communa!  colleges  to 
be  those  where  instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  the  an- 
cient languages,  and  the  first  principles  of  history  and  science.* 
The  first  mentioned  private  establishment  is  defined  by  tlie  law 
to  be  one  rescmbhng  the  colleges,  and  the  second  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  a  lower  grade  of  attainment 

The  pupils  of  the  private  establishments  are  now  required  by 
law  to  attend  the  recitations  of  the  colleges,  but  as  they  may 
enter  a  higher  class  of  a  college  by  examination  on  the  studies 
of  the  previous  classes,  and  even  procure  a  certificate  of  profi- 
ciency in  all  the  courses  by  the  same  nncans,  the  law  may  be 
considered  as  not  rigidly  enforced,  although,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  attendance  is  customary. 

The  royal  colleges  arc  established  by,  and  in  part  supported 
from,  funds  of  the  slate  and  of  the  university.  In  turn,  they 
contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  university,  of  which  they  form 
component  parts.  The  communal  colleges  are  established,  in 
like  manner,  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  communes.  There 
are  upwards  of  forty  royal  colleges  in  France,  of  which  five 
are  in  Paris  ;  besides  these,  there  are  two  private  colleges  in 
the  same  city.  The  number  of  communal  colleges  in  the 
kingdom  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty.f  "  Institutions"  and 
boarding-schools  arc  licensed  by  the  university,  and  pay  for 
this  a  yearly  sum  into  its  treasury.  As  this  is  less  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  establishment,  and  as  the  plan 
of  education  for  them  is  not  specifically  laid  down,  it  acts  as  a 
bounty  toward  the  increase  of  the  boarding-schools.  The  head 
of  the  former  must  have,  according  to  law,  at  least  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  the  faculties  of  letters  and  sciences,  while  the 


3,  Art>^  I 


*  Decree  of  17Ut  Mircli,  1808,  ArtJI,  quoted  in  the  Code  Unirersitoirc,  p.  5, 
1835. 

t  Expose  dm  rooUfs  ct  projet  de  loi  snr  I'instniction  secondaire  prescntes  par 
M.  Guizol,  niinistre  de  I'inatruclion  publiquc,  dans  la  stance  dc  lundi,  Icr 
Fevricr,  1630. 
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master  of  the  boarding  school  is  required  to  have  only  that  of 
bachelor  of  letters. 

These  schools  are  wholly  subsidiary  to  the  public  ones,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  stimulating  them  in  any  degree  by  a 
wholesome  competition.^  M.  Guizot  has  pninted  out  ihe  defects 
of  the  system  as  depending  upon  the  following  causes — first, 
that  a  special  and  discretionary  authority,  available  only  for 
one  place,  is  necessary  to  open  such  an  establishment;  second, 
that  the  pupils  must  be  sent  to  the  colleges ;  and  third,  that  the 
grand  master  of  the  university  has  the  right,  after  an  academical 
inquest,  to  close  them.*  There  are  more  than  ninety  "  institu- 
tions," and  six  hundi'ed  and  sixty  boarding-schools  in  France. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  imperial  university,  and  con- 
nexion of  the  lyceums  (now  roya!  colleges)  with  it,  in  1806, 
the  general  outline  of  public  secondary  instruction  in  France 
has  not  varied  materially.  Isolated  instances  of  modification, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  courses  for  students  of  arts  and 
trades,  connected  with  the  royal  college  of  Nanci,  cannot  be 
considered  as  contravening  this  remark.  A  growing  necessity 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  felt  for  a  secondary  education, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  non-professional  occupations  as 
the  present  secondary  bears  to  the  ]irofessions.  Accordingly, 
such  a  system  was  proposed  by  M.  Guizot  in  183t>. 

He  lays  down  the  principle,  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  classical 
studies  to  extend  llicm  so  far  as  to  create  an  undue  tendency 
towards  the  learned  professions,  or  to  prevent  the  timely  acqui- 
sition of  the  habits  of  mind  and  special  knowledge  required  for 
non-professtonal  occupations.  He  considers,  therefore,  that  at  a 
certain  period,  instruction  should  assume  a  special  character, 
being  directed  according  to  the  future  vocation  of  the  recipient 
of  it.  This  division  of  courses  he  is  of  opinion  should  take  place, 
either  between  the  elementary  or  grammar  classes  of  the  royal 
colleges  and  the  higher  classes,  or  between  the  two  lower  of 
the  literary  classes.  The  very  important  modification  thus  pro- 
posed was  accompanied  by  another,  throwing  open  secondary 

»  AlmsriBr  da  rUniversiW  Rojdc  do  Ftxnre,  1  Wfi, 
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instruction  to  private  competition  under  siiilablo  regulations,  aa 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  repealing  the  law  re- 
quiring the  pupils  of  private  establishinenta  to  attend  tlie  royal 
colleges.  The  project  embodying  these  changea  was  reported, 
with  some  alterations,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  June, 
1836,  but  lias  not,  I  believe,  been  yet  acted  on.  Certainly  no 
changes  of  the  kind  contemplated  had  been  made  previous  to 
my  visit  to  the  colleges  of  Paris  in  1837.* 

While  ihc  general  outline  has  thus  remained  the  same,  great 
changes  have  beQ#made  in  the  filling  up,  the  details  of  instruc- 
tion having  been  much  varied  in  reference  both  to  matter  and 
method.  Instruction  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
to  prepare  for  the  courses  and  first  degrees  of  the  faculty  of 
science,  having  been  necessarily  admitted,  the  manner  in  which 
these  should  be  combined  with  the  classical  studies,  appears  to 
have  been  subject  to  much  variety  oflegislation  by  the  council 
of  the  university.  At  one  time,  science  and  letters  were  studied 
conjointly,  then  they  were  separated,  and  science,  except  tn  its 
very  elements,  was  postponed  to  the  close  of  the  course ;  they 
are  at  this  time  again  united,  but  viith  arrangements  considered 
to  be  very  imperfect.  If  1  may  judge  by  the  examinations  for 
the  baccalaureate  of  sciences,  which  I  attended,  this  opinion, 
which  came  to  me  from  more  than  one  source,  is  quite  correct. 
The  changes  of  position  which  the  course  of  natural  history 
has  undergone,  are  very  remarkable.  In  1802  it  was  directed 
that  the  elements  of  natural  history  should  be  taught  in  the 
lowest  class  of  mathematics,  corresponding  to  the  next  to  the 
lowest  in  the  classics.  In  18 14  this  subject  formed  a  part  of 
the  courses  of  the  third  and  second  classes.  In  1830  it  still 
continued  part  of  the  course  of  the  third  class,  and  in  1832 
was  transferred  to  the  sixth  or  lower  grammar  class,  where  it 
is  even  now  considered  a  surplus  study.  The  modern  lan- 
guages have  been  introduced  as  voluntary  branches  with  the 
usual  result,  where  the  honours  of  the  institution  are  reserved 


•  I  am  indebted  for  letters  of  admission  to  the  colleges  of  Paris  to  the  Minis, 
tcr  of  Public  InBtiuction,  M.  Salrsndy, 
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for  the  regular  courses.  While  the  studies  in  science  have 
not  afibrded  the  results  which  similar  ones  in  other  schools  of 
France  are  daily  producing,  the  lessons  of  philosophy  have 
succeeded  in  rivalling,  in  the  attention  of  the  students,  those  of 
the  languages,  and  now  constitute  a  striking  portion  of  the  col- 
lege course. 

In  describing  the  details  of  this  system,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  royal  colleges,  as  the  institutions  by  which  the 
secondary  instruclion  of  France  must  be  judged.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  these  institutions  under  the  heads  of, 
1  si,  their  government  and  the  admission  of  pupils;  2d,  their 
discipline;  3d,  their  courses  of  instruction ;  4th,  the  arrange- 
ments for  domestic  economy. 

GovemmenL  The  royal  colleges  are  superintended  by  an 
officer,  called  a  provisor  (provisetir),  assisted  by  a  censor  (cen- 
seur).  These  officers  must  be  at  least  licentiates  in  the  facul- 
ties of  letters  or  of  sciences.  The  provisor  has  the  general 
direction  of  tlie  college.  All  the  other  oilicers  are  subordinate 
to  him,  and  he  has  the  appointment  of  some  of  them.  It  is  his 
duty  to  visit  frequently  the  infirmary,  refectory,  study-halls, 
dormitories,  and  other  parts  of  the  establishment-  Accom- 
panied by  the  censor,  be  is  present,  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
lessons  of  the  professors.  If  he  observe  negligence  on  the  part 
of  any  officer,  lie  communicates  with  him  through  tlie  censor. 
Every  evening  he  receives  from  the  latter  the  class  lists,  con- 
taining the  remarks  of  the  professors  during  the  day,  and 
every  morning  has  such  students  as  require  admonition  sum- 
moned before  him.  On  Sunday  he  attends,  with  the  censor,  a 
meeting  of  the  classes,  at  which  the  remarks  of  the  week  are 
recapitulated.  Once  a  month  he  meets  the  censor,  chaplain, 
and  professors,  to  discus-s  the  affairs  of  the  college.  EVery 
quarter,  at  least,  he  communicates  with  parents  in  regard  to 
the  health,  progress,  and  conduct  of  their  sons.  Twice  a  year 
he  reports  to  tlie  council  of  his  academy  a  detailed  list  of  the 
pupils,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  college. 

The  censor  is  the  immediate  superintendent  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  and  has  charge  of  the  library.    He  superintends 
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in  person  the  rising  and  going  to  bed  of  tlie  pupils,  Uneir  going 
to  and  coming  from  t!ie  classes  and  meals,  their  walks,  and 
their  reception-room.  He  furnishes  llie  class-lists  for  the  day, 
and  iheir  recaptlulation  for  the  week,  to  the  provisor.  He  re- 
places the  provisor,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  sickness  of  (he 
latter.  In  paint  of  fact,  when  the  provisor  is  a  man  of  energy, 
the  office  of  censor  is  not  of  very  great  importance,  but  when 
not  so,  and  the  censor  has  the  requisite  character,  he  is  likely 
to  be  the  real  provisor. 

The  chaplain  (aumonier)  holds  the  same  rank  as  the  censor. 
He  is  nominated  by  the  provisor,  and  appointed  by  ihe  rector 
of  the  academy,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
He  has  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
Jic  pupils,  and  of  tlie  religious  services  on  Sunday.  In  llie  col- 
lege of  Louis-le-Grand,  at  Paris,  and  in  some  establishments  out 
of  the  capital,  there  is,  besides,  a  chaplain  for  the  Protestant 
students. 

The  professors,  whose  branches  will  be  stated  hereafter,  are 
chosen  from  among  the  adjuncts  (agregds).  Each  one  has 
charge  of  a  division  of  a  class,  which  should  not,  by  law,  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  in  number.  In  case  of  an  excess,  the  pupils 
should  be  so  distributed  between  the  professor  and  his  adjunct, 
that  the  two  divisions  may,  as  nearly  as  possible,  contain  pupils 
of  equal  capacity,  so  as  to  enter  into  direct  competition.  The 
professors  make  both  daily  and  weekly  reports,  in  relation  to 
the  pupils,  to  the  censor.  Besides  the  professors,  there  are 
teachers  of  the  modern  languages,  of  writing,  arithmelic,  draw- 
ing, dancing,  and  fencing.  The  first  four  named  branches  are 
taught  at  the  expense  of  the  college- 

Thc  adjuncts  (agr^gt's)  arc  appointed  after  a  competition, 
which  may  take  place  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  five 
divisions,  namely,  pliiiosophy,  the  sciences,  the  higher  classes 
of  letters,  history  and  geography,  and  tfie  grammar  classes. 
The  competitors  must  have  passed  through  the  normal  school, 
or  have  been  for  two  years  directors  of  studies  in  a  royal  col- 
lege, or  tcacherg  in  a  communal  college,  or  have  done  the 
duties  of  adjunct  in  a  royal  college,  for  the  same  time,  or 
51 
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have  served  three  years  continuously  as  repealers  of  lessons 
(n'pc'titeurs)  in  l!ie  institutions  or  boarding-schools  of  the  same 
academy.  This  Icrm  of  service  is  reduced  to  one  year  for 
those  who  have  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sciences  or  letters,  and 
for  the  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school  admilled  to  the  public 
service.  The  competitors  must  also  have  certain  degrees,  viz: 
for  the  first  named  competition,  those  of  licentiate  of  letters  and 
bachelor  of  sciences;  for  the  second,  those  of  licentiate  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences;  for  the  third  and  fourth, 
that  of  licentiate  of  letters;  and  for  the  fifth,  that  of  bachelor  of 
letters.  The  judges  are  named  by  the  grand  master  of  the 
university,  on  the  nomination  of  the  rector  of  the  academy. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  competition  (concours),  by  written 
exercises,  by  an  argumentation  or  thesis,  and  by  a  lesson.  The 
second  trial  lasts,  at  most,  tliree  hours.  The  third,  an  hour,  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  which  the  competitor  lectures,  and  during 
the  second,  questions  one  of  the  others  on  the  subject  of  the 
lecture.  The  competitors  in  philosophy  compose  two  disputa- 
tions in  French,  one  on  a  philosophical  question,  tlic  other  on 
a  part  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  A  thesis  is  sustained  upon 
similar  subjects  as  the  second  part  of  the  competition.  The 
com[>etition  in  mathematics  uiid  physics  consists,  for  the  first 
trial,  of  an  essay  on  two  subjects,  one  in  each  of  these  branches, 
or  in  chemistry,  as  a  substitute  for  physics;  for  the  second,  in 
questioning  and  answering  questions  on  the  subjects  of  exami- 
nation for  the  grades  of  licentiate  of  mathematical  science,  and 
of  licentiate  of  physical  science.  That  in  the  higher  classes  of 
letters  consists,  for  the  first  trial,  in  composing  a  Latin  disserta- 
tion on  some  subject  of  ancient  or  modern  literature,  a  disserta- 
tion, in  French,  on  some  subject  of  philosophy,  a  piece  of  Latin 
poetry,  and  a  translation  of  Greek  into  French;  for  the  second, 
in  translating,  at  sight,  passages  selected  from  a  Greek  or 
Latin  author,  and  in  answering  any  question  of  other  connpeti- 
tors  on  ihe  subject,  or  growing  out  of  it,  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions in  return.  The  com [wti lion  in  history  and  geography 
requires  no  special  description.  For  the  grammar  class  the 
competitor  must,  on  liis  first  trial,  translate  selected  pieces  iront 
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Latin  into  French,  and  vice  versa,  and  from  Greek  into  French, 
and  vice  versa,  and  compose  Lalin  verses;  for  his  second  trial 
he  must  translate,  at  sigfit,  a  passage  from  a  Greek,  and 
anolfier  from  a  Latin  author,  into  French,  and  stand  an  ex- 
amination upon  it  by  the  other  competitors,  or  by  the  judges. 

Tlierc  are  several  adjuncts  attached  to  every  college,  who 
supply  the  places  of  absent  professors,  and  who  take  divisions 
of  the  classes  for  regular  instruction.  When  not  thus  attached, 
so  that  their  stipend  is  furnished  by  a  college,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  small  payment  from  the  university.  In  the  college  of 
Louis-le-Grand  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  adjuncts,  besides 
the  officers,  professors,  and  directors  of  study.  There  are,  in 
the  same  institution,  upwards  of  one  thousand  pupils  of  differ- 
ent classes,  more  than  five  hundred  being  boarders. 

This  arrangement,  by  which  a  number  of  young  men  are 
connected  with  public  instruction  at  their  entrance  into  hfe,  and 
secured  the  means  of  devoting  themselves  to  teaching,  is  one 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  provision  of  all  those 
which  regulate  the  university  of  France.  Tiie  competition 
prevents,  in  general,  the  connexion  of  those  who  are  deficient 
in  capacity  to  learn  and  to  teach,  and  the  supply  of  vacancies 
among  llie  teachers  by  young  men  thus  trained  has  inestima- 
ble advantages. 

The  officers  who  superintend  the  pupils  when  not  in  the  class- 
rooms are  called  directors  of  study  (maitres  d'l^tudes).  They 
must  be  at  least  of  the  grade  of  bachelor  of  letters.  There  is 
one  of  them  to  about  twenty-five  students.  This  officer  eats 
with  the  students,  sleeps  in  a  room  adjacent  to  their  dormito- 
ries, superintends  them  in  their  walks,  at  going  to  and  from 
the  recitation-rooms,  and  when  in  their  dormitories,  assists  them 
in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons,  and  attends  them  in  the 
writing,  dancing,  music,  and  fencing  exercises.  After  hearing 
the  lessons  of  the  students,  he  reports  to  the  professor  his 
opinion  of  the  preparation  of  each,  and  to  the  censor  their 
conduct  and  progress.  The  reports  to  the  censor  are  made 
daily,  and  an  abstract  is  given  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  week. 
To  assist  in  (he  disciplinr^,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  small  sec- 
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tions,  over  which  the  director  appoints  one  as  the  head,  who  is 

responsible  for  the  good  order  of  his  fellows.  These  directory 
are  thus  not  mere  siiperintendeiits  of  the  play  hours,  as  in 
some  of  the  institutions  already  noticed  in  other  countries,  but 
a  lower  grade  of  teachers,  who  are  required  to  be  competent  to 
hear  the  recitations,  to  ascertain  that  due  preparation  has  been 
made,  and  to  assist  the  pupils,  if  necessary.  They  arc  appointed 
by  the  grand  master  of  the  university,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  provisor,  and  receive,  at  first,  merely  a  provisional  appoint* 
menl,  during  which  time  their  nomination  may  be  recalled. 

The  steward  has  charge  of  the  domestic  economy,  under 
direction  of  the  provisor.  All  purchases  of  considerable 
amount  are  made  by  contract,  and  according  to  the  estimates 
sanctioned  by  the  council  of  the  university;  smaller  purchases 
may  be  authorized  by  the  council  of  the  academy.  The  war- 
rant of  the  provisor  is  a  sufficient  authority  to  the  steward  for 
expenditures  which  have  received  the  regular  sanction,  or  for 
smalt  extra  ones.  The  steward  is  also  treasurer  of  the  college, 
keeps  a  regular  account  of  recci[)ts  and  disbursements,  and  of 
purchases.  He  makes  up,  weekly,  an  account  of  provisions 
received  and  issued.  Every  ehj}n  days  the  provisor  verifies  the 
balance  sheet,  and  inspects  the  books  once  a  month.  The 
steward  furnishes  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  a 
monthly  statement  of  his  accounts,  with  the  vouchers,  which 
are  examined  in  the  appropriate  bureau.  Besides  this,  he  trans- 
mits, yearly,  an  abstract  of  his  account  to  the  same  officer. 
His  books,  and  the  state  of  the  treasury,  are  subject  to  a  quar- 
terly inspection  by  an  officer  deputed  by  the  rector  of  the  aca- 
demy. He  prepares  for  transmission  to  the  rector,  by  the  pro- 
visor, a  quarterly  account  of  the  stock  on  hand.  This  officer 
gives  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

The  servants  of  the  college  are  under  the  special  charge  of 
the  steward.  Some  of  them  sleep  in  rooms  connected  with  the 
dormitories.  Every  night  one  keeps  watch,  that  there  may  be 
assistance  at  hand  in  case  of  sickness,  two  servants  dividing 
the  night  watch  between  them.  During  the  day,  one  of  them  is 
required  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  halls,  court,  and  stairs,  to  see 
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tliat  all  is  in  order,  and,  during  play  hours,  another  is  always  ia 
attendance  at  the  door  of  the  receiving- room,  to  call  those  stu- 
dents whose  friends  desire  to  see  them. 

The  officers  of  the  coileges,  from  the  provisor  to  the  professors 
inclusive,  are  appointed  by  the  grand  master  of  (he  university. 

The  different  officers  are  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  in- 
stitution to  which  they  belong,  a  classification  having  been 
made  for  thai  purpose.  When  the  salaries  are  small,  as  in  the 
case  of  inferior  officers,  they  are  secured  an  increase  accord- 
ing to  the  term  of  service.  All  who  enlei'  into  obligations  to 
serve  in  the  career  of  public  instruction  for  ten  years,  are  ex- 
empted from  regular  mililary  service,  though  not  from  jury- 
duty,  and  service  in  the  national  guard.  All  receive  pensions 
for  long  continued  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  and  these  in- 
crease with  the  time  during  which  they  arc  enjoyed.  Their 
emoluments  are,  in  general,  not  confined  to  the  salaries  which 
they  receive,  but  also  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  number  of  stu- 
dents under  their  charge,  each  one  having  a  certain  proportion- 
ate interest  in  the  fees  paid  to  tlie  college,  according  to  his  re- 
sponsibility. When  the  college  has  a  surplus  income  over  and 
above  its  expenditures,  it  is  divided  among  the  officers,  under 
ihe  direction  of  the  university  council.  The  provisor,  censor, 
chaplain,  and  directors  of  studies,  are  required  to  live  in  the  col- 
lege. Rooms  are  in  some  cases  provided  for  the  professors,  but 
no  allowance  is  made  for  quarters  to  those  who  reside  cut  of  the 
institution.  The  directors  of  studies  and  chaplain  are  boarded 
by  the  college.  A  physician  and  surgeon  visit  the  college  once 
a-day.     The  nursing  is  done  by  sisters  of  charity. 

Admission.  The  pupils  are  of  two  classes,  boarders  (inter- 
nes), and  day-scholars  (externes),  from  the  "  institutions"  and 
boarding-schools.  To  be  admitted,  a  youth  must  have  attained 
eight  years  of  age,  and  produce  a  certificate  of  vaccination. 
In  addition,  to  be  received  as  a  boarder,  he  must  know  how  to 
read  and  write,  and,  as  a  driy-scholar,  to  read,  write,  and  cypher. 
The  provisor  alone  has  the  authority  to  grant  admission. 

The  boarders  are  divided  into  three  divisions.  The  first  con- 
sists of  the  eighth  and  seventh  classes,  and  forms  the  petty-col- 
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lege  (petit-coll^gc).  The  second  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and 
tiiird.  The  third  of  the  second  and  rlietoric  class,  and  of  the 
philosophy  classes.  Each  class  has  its  dormitories,  with  sepa- 
rate beds  for  every  pupil.  There  is  a  special  superintendence 
for  each  of  these  divisions. 

Among  the  boarders,  part  receive  both  maintenance  and  in- 
struction gratuitously,  having  the  benefit  of  tlie  royal  or  com- 
munal bursaries  (bourses)  founded  for  that  purpose.  Others 
have  aid  from  parts  of  bursaries.  The  expenses  for  books  and 
for  the  studies  of  those  who  are  full  bursars  are  defrayed,  as 
well  as  for  their  clothing,  maintenance,  and  instruction.  The 
royal  bursars  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  communal  by  the  municipal  councils  of  the  towns  who 
hold  the  bursaries.  These  pupils  arc  admitted  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twelve,  and  may,  according  to  law,  be  sent 
away  from  the  coltege  if  they  do  not  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation at  the  close  of  any  year. 

Older  of  the  day.  From  five  A.  M.  to  six  the  pupils  rise, 
dress,  wash,  and  attend  prayers.  Six  to  seven,  the  directors  of 
studies  examine  their  written  exercises,  in  succession,  the  pupils 
being  meanwhile  at  study.  Seven  to  half  past  seven,  the  pupils 
recite.  Half  past  seven  to  eight,  breakfast.  Eight  to  ten,  les- 
sons of  (he  professors.  Ten  to  eleven,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing.  Eleven  to  twelve,  preparation  of  lessons.  Twelve 
to  half  past  one,  P.  M.,  dinner  and  recreation.  Half  past  one 
to  half  past  four,  lessons  of  the  professors.  From  half  past  four 
to  five,  luncheon  and  recreation.  Five  to  half  past  seven,  pre- 
paration of  lessons.  Half  past  seven  to  eight,  supper.  Eight 
to  nine,  recreation,  religious  reading,  prayers,  and  to  bed. 
During  meals  a  pupil  reads  a  lesson  pointed  out  by  the  provisor. 

Discipline.  The  form  of  the  discipline  is  military;  the  pupils 
march  in  regular  order,  and  are  taught  the  more  simple  parts 
of  the  drill.     All  the  signals  are  given  by  the  beat  of  drum. 

The  students  are  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  their  parents 
or  guardians,  or  friends,  with  express  permission  of  the  pro- 
visor. These  visits  are  restricted  to  ihe  period  from  dinner- 
tinne  to  half  past  one,  on  ordinary  days,  and  on  Sundays  and 
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holidays  from  dinner-lime  lo  three  o'clock.  As  a  reward  for 
good  conduct,  lliey  may  be  permitted  to  lca\'e  ihe  college  on 
Thursdays  at  ten  o'clock,  and  on  Sundays  and  festivals  after 
service,  to  remain  until  seven  in  the  evening  in  winter,  and 
eight  in  the  summer.  One  of  their  parents,  or  some  person  of 
credit,  must  leave  the  college  and  return  with  them.  They  are 
required  to  wear  the  uniform  while  out. 

The  porter,  who  receives  their  permits  to  go  out,  marks  upon 
them  the  lime  of  their  return,  and  overstaying  the  time  is  at- 
tended with  the  forfeiture  of  one  or  more  turns  of  leave.  These 
permissions  to  leave  the  grounds  can  only  be  granted  twice  a 
month.  Great  doubt  was  expressed  to  me,  by  a  high  authority, 
of  their  efficacy,  and  of  the  expediency  of  permitting  visits  to 
be  received.  In  a  country,  however,  where  the  ties  of  domestic 
life  are  very  feeble,  the  practice  of  placing  boys  in  the  colleges 
tends  to  weaken  thera  still  further,  and  ihey  might  be  quite  sun- 
dered if  no  communication  took  place  between  parent  and  child 
during  the  whole  ten  years  of  the  collegiate  course. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  parents  only,  or 
with  persona  approved  by  them,  and  the  letters  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  provisor.  Their  pocket-money  is  regulated 
by  the  provisor;  there  is  an  understanding  on  the  subject  with 
the  parents,  who  are  not  allowed  to  furnish  money  directly  to 
their  children. 

The  day-scholars  are  marched  to  and  from  the  college  by 
the  heads  of  the  houses  where  they  reside,  or  by  a  responsible 
substitute.  They  enter  the  class-rooms  and  leave  them  at  a 
different  time  from  the  boarders,  so  as  to  cut  ofT  unnecessary 
communication.  In  case  of  absence,  the  censor  reports  the 
pupil  to  the  master  of  his  school  or  to  his  parents.  A  pro- 
fessor may  suspend  a  day-scholar,  but  the  provisor  alone  can 
dismiss  him.  The  day-scholara  are  not  allowed  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  boarders. 

The  punishments  recognised  by  law  for  the  boarders  are, 
deprivation  of  recreation  and  extraordinary  task,  deprivation  of 
the  opportunity  of  walking  ouf,  retrenchment  in  diet,  refusals 
of  leave  to  go  out,  or  to  receive  their  friends,  imprisonment, 
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with  a  task,  deprivalion  of  the  uniform,  and  occupation  of  a 
particular  place  in  the  class-room,  sludy-halls,  &ic.,  deprivation 
of  vacations,  and  dismission.  None  of  the  punishments  but  the 
last  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  atlemiance  on  the  lessons 
of  the  professors.  Noiliiiig  can,  however,  be  worse  conceived 
tlian  the  public  shame  put  on  a  pupil  by  changing  his  dress,  and 
its  concomitant  circumstances.  Whether  extra  tasks  arc  ad- 
missible in  an  enlightened  system  of  instruction,  seems  to  me 
more  ihan  doubtful;  ihey  serve  fully  to  secure  ihe  disgu.st  of  tha 
pupil  to  what  he  should  rather  be  induced,  if  possible,  to  like. 
The  last  four  named  punishments  can  only  be  inflicted  by  the 
provisor,  the  others  may  be  inflicted  by  order  of  the  censor, 
professors,  or  directors  of  studies.  In  the  case  of  a  royal  bursar, 
the  provisor  has  the  right  of  suspension,  and  must  report  the 
circumstances  to  the  minister;  they  are  examined  by  an  in- 
spector, who  reports,  and  by  the  result  the  case  is  decided:  the 
explanation  of  this  delicacy  towards  the  royal  bursars  is,  that 
their  parents  have  usually  earned  these  places  for  their  children 
by  some  service,  and  hence  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  reward  but  upon  the  strongest  grounds. 

Instruction.  The  courses  of  the  colleges  arc  intended  to  fit 
their  pupils  for  the  first  degree  in  letters  and  science,  and  for 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  diil'crent  faculties  in  the  academies, 
to  enable  them  to  enter  a  literary  or  scientific  career,  or  the 
profession  of  theology,  law,  or  medicine. 

It  has  been  a  subject  much  agitated,  whether  the  instruction 
in  letters  and  science  should  be  combined  or  successive,  and 
the  law  at  diflercnt  times  has,  as  already  stated,  varied  on  this 
point;  that  both  letters  and  science  were  to  be  embraced  in  llie 
courses  docs  not  seem,  for  many  years,  to  liave  been  at  all 
doubted.  The  law  of  1806,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
basis  of  the  present  system,  connected  them;  that  of  1821 
severed  them,  and  confined  instruction  in  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences  to  the  last  year  of  the  course.  In  1826 
they  were  again  united.  Great  difficulty  has  been  found,  appa- 
rently, in  determining  the  extent  and  in  giving  a  place  to  certain 
branches,  and  natural  history  has  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
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transferred  rrequently  from  one  part  of  the  course  to  another, 
and  has  probably  never  been  efficiently  taught. 

The  branches  are  divided  into  two  sets,  those  which  are  obli- 
gatory upon  all,  and  those  which  may  be  pursued  or  not,  at  the 
option  of  the  parent  of  the  student.  Some  of  these  latter,  as,  for 
example,  the  modern  languages,  are  furnished  by  the  college 
without  charge,  and  the  others  must  be  paid  for  extra.  The 
obligatory  courses  are  those  of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  geo- 
graphy, history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history. 

There  are  nine  classes,  which  are  subdivided  into  sections, 
according  to  the  number  of  pupiis.  Not  more  than  twcnly-fiv'e 
should,  according  to  law,  be  in  a  division  and  under  one  in- 
structor, though  this  number  is  frcqiienlty  exceeded,  rising  as 
high,  including  the  day  scholars,  as  sixty,  and  even  seventy. 
Some  colleges  have  a  preparatory  class,  or  classes  below  the 
eighth,  for  very  young  pupils.  The  following  is,  according  to 
the  latest  laws  on  the  subject,  an  outline  of  the  instruction  in 
the  different  classes: 

Elemestabt  Classes.  These  arc  two  in  number,  mid  ore  taught  aacred 
history,  French  and  Lutin  grammar,  geography,  orilhmcLic,  and  writing.  A 
leBBon  every  nwrning,  oud  one  iQ  the  afli'moon,  throe  times  a  week,  arc  devoted 
to  tho  French  and  Latin  gratniuat.  Two  kBsoriis  a  week  to  SQcred  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  arithmetic. 

SuTH  Cuisa.  Tho  Sunday  Gosjicta  in  Latin.  Selcclas  6  Profanis,  CorneliiM 
Nepoa.  .Esop'a  Fablers  conipared  with  tliose  of  La  Fontaine.  Gcogra|jUy  com- 
menced. Jewish  and  Christian  morala.  Sacred  hiotory.  History  commenced. 
Writing  and  arithmetic  continued.     Natural  history  once  a  week. 

The  classics  and  Frcncli  occupy  five  lessons  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
aflcrnooo,  per  week.    One  afternoon  lesson  ja  devoted  to  geography  and  mythology. 

Fifth  Class.  New  Testament,  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles.  Selectra  t  Profania. 
Phiedrus'  Fables.  Greek  rools.  Extracts  from  Lucian'a  Dialogues.  jfSian. 
Iftocratcs.  Themes,  Ancient  history  one  ulU-riioon  per  week.  Geography. 
Tclemachus.     Writing  and  aTitbmctic  conlinufd.     Natural  history. 

French  and  tho  classics  occupy,  per  week,  Rvc  morning  and  three  ailcrnoon 
IcBSOQS.  History  aiid  geography  one  lesson.  Natural  history  one  afternoon  class 
and  an  extra  morning  class. 

FouKTH  Class.  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Quintus  Curtius.  Ciesar, 
Cicero  dc  Amicitii  et  de  Senectnte.  Greek  roots.  Xcnophon^s  Cyroprndia. 
Plutarch's  Lives.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  from  Virgil's  Bacolics  aod  Georgics. 
Latin  prosody.  Latin  versification  commenced.  Selections  from  Fenelon. 
Charles  XO.    History,  by  a  special  professor,  once  ■  week.    Roman  history. 
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Atitlimclic.   Linear  drawini;,  and  drawing  of  the  bumm  ligrnre  commenced,  and 
continued  in  the  other  classes. 

Tin;  ninrhiii<r  )ioiirii,  and  three  of  the  afternoon  lesions,  are  devoted  to  the 
classics  .ind  lo  Frcueh,  one  oftcrnonn,  besides  on  extra  roonung  lesson,  to  geo- 
g^raphy  «nd  history,  and  one  to  arithmetic 

Thi&d  Cj-ass,  New  Tcstaiiienl,  Saint  Lake  (Greek  text).  Cicero's  Orationa, 
Virg^ih  Latin  versilicatiim.  Plutureh  (morals).  Homer.  Selections  from  Afasil- 
loii,  Butfun,  and  Boilcno.  History,  Hy  a  epecial  jirofessor,  twice  a  week.  His- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages.     Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  hy  Voltaire. 

All  the  moroiner  aiid  two  of  tlic  aflcrnoon  lossons  arc  occupied  with  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  One  aRcrnoon,  and  one  extra  maraing  lessoo,  are  devoted  to 
history.     Two  to  geometry. 

SacoND  Clakb.  New  Testament  (Greek  text).  Livy.  Cicero  de  Officii*  et  de 
Oratotc.  Tacitns.  VirjTiW  Horace's  Odes.  Philippics  of  Demosthenes.  Plato. 
Homer.  A  tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Oration  of  Chrysostom.  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Rome.  The  Universal  History  of  Bossuet.  Modern  history. 
Rousiirau.  IntrodueCory  exercises  ta  the  course  of  rhetoric  Narratives  in 
French  and  Latin.     Arithmetic,  in  iLs  various  branches,  two  lessons  per  week.      { 

The  morning  lessons  and  (wo  of  theoAernoon  Ics-sons  arc  occupied  in  classic* 
and  French.  Two  of  the  oflerDooa  lessons  arc  devoted  to  history  and  one  to 
chemistry. 

RiiETomc  Class,  New  Tcslampnt,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Greek  text).  Coo- 
clones  b  Latinis  Scriptoribos  Excerptie.  Cicero's  Orations.  Tacitus.  Horace. 
Virgil.  Lucan.  Demosthenes,  oration  for  the  crown.  Conciones  Graycte.  Homer. 
Pindar.  A  tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Rhetoric  Funeral  Orations,  by 
Bosstiet  and  Fl^chifrrc.  La  Bruydrc.  French  dramatic  classics.  Boileau. 
The  Hcnriadc.  Latin  and  Greek  versification  and  composition.  History  of 
France.     Elements  of  Geometry.     Plane  Trigonometry. 

Five  morning  lessons  and  four  of  the  afternoon  arc  devoted,  per  wo^,lo  French 
and  classics,  and  one  aflernoon  to  hialury.  One  extra  moiuing  clan  to  cosmo- 
graphy, preceded  by  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

f  ijiijosnpMY  Class.  First  year.  Mental  and  morn!  philosophy.  Written 
comjiositioiis  in  Latin  and  French,  on  subjects  of  nielnpliysics,  logic,  or  morals. 
Geometry  reviewed.  Algebra  to  <]uadratic  equations,  with  a  review  «f  the 
rules  of  arithnielic.  Trigonometry.  Elementary  ideas  of  the  system  of  the 
world.     Physical  science  cammenced. 

Four  lessons  are  devoted  lo  elementary  mathematics,  and  one  to  elementary 
physics.  Hvo  to  philosnphy.  Once  a  week  there  is  an  extra  lesson  on  physics 
and  chcmistrjfi     The  lectures  on  philosophy  are  given  in  French. 

Pill LosoPHV  Class.  Srcnnd  Yeat.  The  elements  of  algebra  completed.  Ap- 
plication of  algebra  to  gcoiuelry.  Principles  of  descriptive  geometry,  five  hour* 
per  week.  In  the  first  hftif  year  the  elements  of  phyxical  scicnc*',  and  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  chemistry,  arc  completed,  and  in  the  second  the  elements  of 
chcinislry  and  mineralogy.  These  occupy  four  hours  per  week.  Six  classes  of 
mathematics,  tliosc  of  pliysics,  and  the  study  h<<ur9  of  the  day  are  devoted  lo 
these  sciences.     Altcrniile  compositions  on  physical  and  matliematical  subjects. 

Relij^iout  Inilruction,  Beside*  the  study  of  the  New  TestonicDt  in  a  Latin 
translation  and  in  the  original  Greek  version,  there  are  special  lesson*  hy  the 
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Catholic  ani]  Protestant  chaplains  to  the  studenU  oF  their  reapectivB  eraeds. 
There  are  prayera  at  rising'  and  going  to  bed.  Graces  at  mctils;  and  a  «hort 
eilract  ia  read  from  a  religious  work  before  retiriiij,  at  iiijrlil. 

The  modem  languages  are  tauphl  in  the  fifth,  faiirlh,  third,  and  second  classes. 
In  tlie  fitUi  In-o  houra  and  u-half,  in  t)ic  other  clnHscs  two  hours  (kt  week  ara 
occupied  with  them.  A  »ti«ly-haH  is  providtjd  for  learning  the  lessons  given  liy 
the  tcQchors  of  modern  languages,  and  lUe  pupiU  are  supciintcndtd  during  tlio 
■ludy  hours  by  a  director  orsCiidiea. 

The  English  and  German  arc  tlie  modem  languages  taught. 

Id  comparing  these  cour.<!es  with  the  acquisitions  necessary 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  tetters  and  of  liL'aHiJm.i  of  sciences, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  in  general,  the  student  must  have  passed 
throtigh  one  year  of  the  philosophy  class  to  be  able  to  stand 
an  examination  upon  the  subjects  enuinerated  as  essenlial  to 
receiving  the  former,  and  two  jears  of  ihe  same  class  for  the 
latter. 

A  student  who  has  entered  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  gone 
regularly  through  the  nine  years'  courses,  including  the  first 
year  of  philosophy,  may  commence  at  eighteen  the  study  of 
law  or  theology,  and  by  the  addition  of  another  year  in  col- 
lege, or  by  extra  study,  that  of  medicine.  It  appears,  then,  that 
besides  the  direction  towards  a  general  menial  training,  the 
studies  pursued  in  the  colleges  of  France  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  career  which  the  student  is  to  follow  in  after  life. 

I  proceed  next  to  consider  the  means  taken  to  stimulate  to 
exertion.  These  consist  mainly  in  places  in  the  class,  in  ex- 
aminations, and  prizes. 

Examinutions.  These  ought  (o  take  place,  according  to  law, 
at  the  end  of  the  filih  and  tenth  months  of  the  courses.  The 
law  furlher  provides  that  all  tlioisc  of  I'aris  shall  be  held  at  the 
same  time,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  different  colleges,  by  comi nil  tees 
of  examiners  appointed  by  the  rector  of  the  academy,  one 
committee  being  for  each  class,  examining  separalely,  and 
holding  their  sessions  for  five  hours  on  two  successive  days. 
The  examinations  to  be  viva  voce,  the  written  compositions 
which  have  gained  the  highest  place  from  the  beginning  of  (he 
course  being  submitted  to  these  examiners.  The  committees 
are  directed  to  report  to  the  inspector-general,  and  the  result 
of  the  examinations  should   be  made  known  through  the  pro- 
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visor  to  ihe  students.  The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
month  should  determine  whether  the  pupil  may  pass  to  a  higher 
class  or  not ;  and  if  then  found  deficient,  he  has  the  privilege  of 
re-examination  at  the  close  of  the  vacation,  and  if  he  have 
made  up  the  deficiency,  may  be  permitted  to  rejoin  his  class. 
In  fact,  the  law  in  regard  to  examinations  is  not  executed,  and 
the  pupils  are  regularly  advanced,  every  year,  until  they  reach 
the  fourth  class,  where  they  are  obliged  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  before  they  can  enter  the  third.  This  is  considered 
a  defect,  since  there  is  no  method  of  stopping  the  idle  or  incom- 
petent at  the  threshold.  The  neglect  of  the  prescribed  examina- 
tions, at  the  end  of  each  year,  produces  evils  which  have  been 
severely  censured  by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  from  their 
connexion  with  public  instruction  in  France.* 

Pj-izcs.  The  college  year  is  closed  by  the  distribution  of  prizes 
which  have  been  gained  in  the  various  classes.  These  are 
awarded  after  the  examination  of  all  the  compositions  of  the 
half  year,  which  arc  valued  according  to  a  system  of  marks. 
They  are  given  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  college,  and  with 
much  ceremony.  The  highest  prizes  in  philosophy  and  rheto- 
ric are  called  prizes  of  honour  (prix  d'honneuv),  and  have 
attached  to  themi  the  substantial  privilege  of  exemption  from 
regular  military  service.  In  each  class  there  is  a  first  and 
second  prize,  which  cannot  be  divided,  and  the  number  of 
"accessits"  must  not  exceed  eight  The  books  to  be  given  as 
prizes  are  delermtned  by  the  rector. 

There  is,  at  Paris,  a  second  distribution  of  prizes,  resulting 
from  a  competition  (concours)  among  the  colleges  of  Paris  and 
Versailles;  tliis  distribution  is  made  with  much  ceremony  by 
the  grand  master  of  the  university,  in  presence  of  the  officers 
of  that  body,  the  assembled  students  of  the  colleges,  and  the 
public.  The  pupils  of  tlic  classes  above  the  sixth  compete  for 
these  prizes,  which  embrace  the  circle  of  their  diflerent  col- 
legiate studies.  At  the  same  meeting,  a  list  of  those  who  have 
gained  the  prizes  in  the  colleges  is  read. 

*  See  M.  Coiuin.    Sur  I'liutruction  Secondaire  de  Prune.    Paris,  183T. 
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The  system  of  emnlation  is  probably  carried  further  in  these 
institutions  than  in  any  others  which  I  visited.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
basis  of  all  exertion;  the  great  motive  which  is  placed  before 
the  student,  and  wliich  he  obeys.  He  is  constantly  under  this 
artificial  stimulus  during  his  college  residence,  and  the  result 
aflccls  his  character  in  after  life.  The  present  social  condition 
of  the  literary  and  scientific  ranks  in  France,  as  a  class,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  results  of  a  competition,  which  extends  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  their  career. 

The  great  stress  which  is  laid  upon  composition,  especially 
that  in  the  French  language,  by  making  the  prizes  hinge  upon 
it,  cultivates  this  art  to  a  high  degree,  and  creates  the  ready 
•writers  who  are  constantly  issuing  from  these  colleges,  and 
engaging  in  literary  pursuits  for  a  subsistence. 

Holidays,  The  vacations  are  for  about  si\  weeks,  from  the 
close  of  the  month  of  August  until  the  middle  of  October. 
During  these  periods  the  students  may  go  home,  or  may  visit 
such  families  as  their  parents  indicate.  Those  who  remain  in 
the  college  are  occupied,  during  part  of  the  time,  in  regular 
studies,  under  the  charge  of  an  adjunct  or  of  a  director  of 
studies.     They  take  frequent  walks  during  these  vacations. 

There  are,  beside,  during  term-time,  days  on  which  there  are 
no  lessons,  when,  however,  the  students,  in  general,  do  not  re- 
turn home.  On  New  Years'  day  all  have  permission  to  leave 
the  college.  On  the  Monday  and  Thursday  before  Lent,  and 
the  Wednesday  after  Easter  Monday,  on  Whit-Monday,  &c., 
those  who  have  received  special  permission  may  leave  the 
premises.  On  Sundays,  and  some  of  the  other  holidays,  the 
pupils  take  walks,  at  the  discretion  of  the  pruvisor,  weather 
permitting. 

Domestic  economy.  As  the  economical  arrangements  of  these 
instittitiiins  have  been  the  subject  of  much  consideration  and 
trial,  I  have  thought  that  a  brief  sketch  of  them,  as  laid  down 
in  the  laws,  might  be  profitable. 

The  expenditures  of  the  colleges  are  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing six  heads:  first,  diet;  second,  repairs  and  washing;  third. 
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clothing;  fourth,  emoluments;  fifth,  petty  expenses;  sixth,  nnf»- 
cellancoQS  and  extra  expenses.  The  first  includes  provisions 
for  tlie  supply  of  the  students,  chaplain,  directors  of  studies, 
and  servants,  fuel,  6cc.,  for  the  kitchen.  The  second,  the  wash- 
ing and  repairs  of  the  clothing  of  the  pupils.  The  third,  the 
purchase  of  new  clothes.  The  fourth,  the  emoluments  of  the 
officers,  the  salaries  of  inferior  officers,  and  the  wages  of  the 
servants  and  workmen.  The  fiftli  includes  the  expenses  of 
lighting  and  warming  the  college,  of  books  for  studies,  of  re- 
pairs of  furnilurc,  and  of  the  inlirmary,  &.c.  The  sixth  needs 
no  explanaiion.  The  amounts  estimated  as  necessary  for  each 
of  these  expenditures  are  subjnitted  by  the  provisor  to  the  rec- 
tor of  iJie  academy,  and  the  councils  decide  in  relation  to 
authorizing  them.  They  also  determine  if  proposals  shall  be 
received  for  supplying  the  articles  required,  or  if  lliey  shall  be 
purchased  by  agreement,  or  at  tfie  market  prices.  In  the  first 
two  cases,  the  approbation  of  the  council  is  necessary  to  con- 
clude the  bargain,  and  in  the  last,  the  authority  of  the  provisor 
is  sufficient  to  enable  the  steward  to  make  tlie  purchase. 

The  steward  has  charge  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
college,  and  is  intrusted  with  the  receipts  and  disbursements, 
giving  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  pays 
no  bill  without  an  order  from  the  provisor,  whose  authority 
entitles  him,  also,  to  use  the  sums  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  daily  expenses  of  the  house,  and  to  whom  he  must  ac- 
count at  least  once  a  fortnight ;  the  receipts  constitute  his 
vouchers.  He  keeps  the  following  books: — 1st,  A  register  of 
all  moneys  received,  staling  the  purpose  for  which  tfiey  were 
paid  in.  2d,  A  journal  of  rcceipis  and  diKburscmenls.  3d,  A 
ledger,  in  which  the  accounts  are  po.«ted  under  the  heads  of 
debtor  and  creditor.  4ih,  A  record  of  the  receipts  and  issues 
of  provisions,  divided  into  as  many  accounts  as  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  supplies,  staling,  also,  the  use  to  which  each 
article  has  been  applied.  On  the  last  day  of  every  quarter 
the  steward  balances  this  account  and  makes  an  inventory  of 
the  stock  on  hand.     The  provisor  and  commissaries,  appointed 
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by  the  rector  from  the  academic  council,  verify  this  inventory 
by  the  accounts  in  the  book. 

The  pro  visor  examines  the  steward's  statement  of  the 
balance  on  hand  every  eight  days.  At  ihe  close  of  the  month, 
he  inspects  all  his  books,  and  ascertains  that  they  agree,  or 
reports  any  deficiency  to  the  minister.  He  also  verifies, 
monthly,  the  account  of  stock.  Tfie  state  of  the  steward's 
accounts  is  further  examined,  quarterly,  by  the  rector  of  the 
academy  to  which  the  college  belongs,  or  by  a  deputy,  who 
reports  to  the  minister.  At  the  same  lime,  this  officer  ascer- 
tains if  the  provisor  has  discharged  his  duties  in  regard  to  the 
accounts.  Every  month  the  steward  transmits  to  the  minister 
a  literal  copy  of  his  register  of  moneys  received,  and  a  state- 
ment of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  with  his  vouchers.  He 
also  forwards,  quarterly,  his  account  of  stock. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  of  March,  the  provisor  furnishes 
to  the  rector  of  his  academy,  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the 
year,  with  a  report  upon  this  department  of  the  college  service. 
These  are  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  academic  council, 
who  report  in  May,  and  their  report,  with  the  original  docu- 
ments, and  the  remarks  of  the  rector  upon  them,  are  forwarded 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

Every  year,  about  the  first  of  January,  the  steward  prepares 
a  statement  of  the  rcceifits  and  disbursements,  exhibiting  the 
balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  last  year;  the  sums  received 
and  expended  during  the  year,  with  a  statement  of  their  pur- 
poses, and  the  balance  on  hand.  Also,  an  account  of  the  stock 
on  hand  at  the  dale  of  the  last  report,  the  receipts  and  issues 
during  the  year,  and  the  amount  on  liand.  The  steward  certi- 
fies tliese  accounts,  which  are  examined  and  approved  by  the 
provisor,  and  forwarded  to  the  minister. 

When  the  monthly  accounts  of  the  steward  are  received  in 
the  office  of  the  minister,  they  are  examined,  and  if  mistakes  in 
the  figures,  or  omissions,  are  detected,  or  modifications  are 
necessary,  tiie  accounting  officer  is  at  once  informed  of  it. 
The  vouchers  remain  on  fite  in  the  office  until  the  close  of 
the  year,  when  they  are  appended  to  the  general  account. 
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The  annual  statements  having  beea  duly  verified,  are  trans- 
milted  to  ihc  court  of  accounts. 

Thus  there  are  two  sets  of  checks,  one  from  the  academic 
council  and  rector,  the  other  frona  ihe  ministerial  bureau,  and 
both  are  revised  by  the  court. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  FRANCE, 

The  "normal  school,"  intended  to  furnish  professors  for 
colleges,  was  established  in  1794,  by  the  same  convention 
which  created  the  polytechnic  school.  The  organization  pro- 
posed by  the  law  was  upon  a  scale  entirely  beyond  the  wants 
lo  be  supplied,  and  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  its  eminent 
professors,  the  school  had  but  a  temporary  existence,  and  ill 
success,  mainly  from  the  unprepared  state  of  the  pupils  who 
had  entered  it,  and  to  whom  the  kind  of  instruction  was  entirely 
unadapted.  There  were  thirteen  courses  of  lectures,  and  among 
the  professors  were  Lagrange,  Laplace,  HaUy,  Monge,  Ber- 
tholfet,  Volney,  Bemardin  St.  Pierre,  Sicard,  and  Laharpe. 
The  school  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  April,  17U5,  and  its 
pupils  dispersed.  After  the  re-organi?.ation  of  the  university,  in 
1806,  the  expediency  of  reviving  the  normal  school  appears  to 
have  been  felt,  and  it  was  reorganized  in  1808.  The  number 
of  pupils  provided  for  in  the  new  plan,  was  three  hundred;  but 
from  1810  to  1826  there  were  never  more  than  fifty-eight 
actually  in  altendancc.  According  to  the  plan  of  instruction, 
lectures  were  to  be  attended  out  of  doors,  and  interrogations 
and  study  to  take  place  within  the  school,  under  the  charge 
of  the  elder  pupils.  The  recitations  of  the  pupils  lo  each  other 
were  called  conferences,  a  name  which  is  still  preserved,  being 
applied  to  the  lessons  given  by  the  teachers,  who  are  called 
masters  of  conferences.  The  duration  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  limited  at  first  lo  two  years,  but  subsequently  extended 
to  three.  The  school  was  a  second  time  suppressed,  in  1822, 
and  in  1826  an  institution,  termed  a  "preparatory  school,"  was 
substituted  for  it,  which  in  its  turn  was  abolished,  and  the  old 
normal  school  revived  by  a  decree  of  the  lieutenant-general  of 
ihc  kingdom,  on  the  6lh  of  August,  1830.     A  report  was  made 
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by  M.  Cousin,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  October,  1830,  the  recommendations  of  which  were  adopted 
substantially.  New  regulations  for  the  coarse  of  study,  the 
general  arrangements  and  discipline,  have  been  gradually  pre- 
pared, and  the  school  has  commenced  a  career  of  usefubess 
■which  it  bids  fair  to  prosecute  with  increasing  success. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  to  give  its  pupils 
ample  opportunities  of  preparation  for  the  competition  for  places 
of  adjuncts  in  the  colleges  (cours  d'agr6galion),and  its  arrange- 
ments are  all  subordinate  to  this  object.  In  this  competition, 
however,  the  pupils  of  the  school  meet  on  an  equal  footing, 
merely,  with  all  other  candidates. 

The  officers,  in  1837,  were,  the  director,*  who  did  not  reside 
at  the  school,  nor  take  part  in  the  instruction;  the  director  of 
studies,  the  resident  head  of  the  establishment;!  eight  masters 
of  conferences  for  the  section  of  letters;  six  masters  of  confer- 
ences, and  one  for  the  drawing  department,  for  the  section  of 
sciences;  two  preparers  (prfeparateurs) ;  a  sub-director,  charged 
with  a  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils;  and  two  assistants, 
called  superintending  masters.  The  mastersof  conferences  have, 
in  general,  equivalent  duties  to  the  professors  in  the  colleges. 
In  1837  there  were  eighty  pupils  in  the  school,  of  whom  forty- 
nine  were  supported  entirely  by  the  funds  allowed  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  eighteen  had  half  their  expenses  defrayed. 

The  normal  school  at  present  occupies  a  part  of  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Royal  College  of  Louis-le-Grand,  and 
the  college  furnishes  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  pupils  by 
agreement  with  the  school.  This  connexion  has  advantages, 
and  among  them  tiiat  of  enabling  the  pupils  to  have  some  prac- 
tice in  teaching,  but  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
disadvantages,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  are  earnest  in  their 
endeavours  to  procure  a  separate  domicile  for  it  The  accom- 
modations for  lodging,  study,  instruction,  and  exercise;  as  far 
as  the  building  and  its  scite  are  concerned,  are  certainly  of  a 
most  limited  kind. 

•  M.  Cousin,  peer  of  France,  secretary  of  tho  council  of  tha  universitj,  Sec. 
t  M.  Vlguicr. 
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Admission.  The  number  of  pupils  who  may  be  admitted  is  de- 
termined every  year  by  tJie  probable  number  required  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  secondary  instruction.  The  admissions  are  made 
by  competition,  and  for  the  most  successful  competitors  a  limited 
number  of  bursaries  (bourses),  are  established,  divisible  into  half 
bursaries,  which  are  distributed  to  those  who  require  assistance. 
The  candidates  enter  tlieir  names  at  the  academy  nearest  to 
their  residence,  between  the  fifteenth  of  June  and  of  July,  every 
year.  Each  candidate  deposites  the  following  certificates,  viz. 
of  llie  date  of  birth,  showing  that  he  is  over  seventeen  and  under 
twenty-three  years  of  age;  of  having  been  vaccinated;  of  moral 
conduct;  of  having  completed,  or  being  about  to  complete,  his  stu- 
dies, including  philosophy,  and  if  he  intends  to  become  a  teacher 
of  science,  a  course  of  special  mathematics  and  of  physics;  a  de- 
claration from  his  parent  or  guardian,  if  the  candidate  is  a 
minor,  that  he  will  devote  himself  for  ten  years,  from  the  period 
of  admission,  to  public  instruction.  These  lists  arc  forwarded  by 
the  rectors  of  the  several  academies,  with  their  remarks,  to  the 
council  of  public  instruction,  which  returns,  before  the  first  of 
August,  a  list  of  those  persons  who  may  be  examined  for  admis- 
sion. This  examination  is  made  in  the  several  academies,  with  a 
view  to  select  the  most  prominent  candidates,  whose  cases  are 
to  be  ultimately  decided  by  competition  at  the  school  in  Paris, 
It  consists  of  compositions  upon  subjects  which  are  the  same  for 
all  the  academics,  and  of  interrogations  and  oral  explanations. 
For  the  candidates,  as  future  instructors  in  letters,  the  written 
exercises  are  a  dissertation,  in  French,  on  some  points  of  phi- 
losophy, an  essay  in  Latin,  an  essay  in  French,  a  Latin  and  Greek 
version,  and  Latin  verses.  The  oral  examinations  turn  upon 
tlie  classical  authors  read  in  college,  and  upon  the  elements  of 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  history.  The  candidates  in  science 
have  iho  same  written  exercises  ui  philosophy  and  in  Latin 
versions,  and  in  addition,  must  solve  one  or  more  questions 
in  mathematics  and  physics.  The  oral  examinations  are  upon 
subjects  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  philosophy,  taught  in 
the  philosophy  class  of  the  colleges.*    All  the  written  cxer- 

•  See  this  Report,  p.  43'L 
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cises  and  notes  of  the  oral  examinations  are  forwarded  to 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  submitted  severally  to 
a  committee  of  letters  and  a  committee  of  science,  taken 
from  among  the  masters  of  the  norma!  school,  the  director 
being  chairman  of  each  committee.  These  commillecs  decide 
whether  the  candidates  are  fit  to  be  allowed  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination  at  the  school,  and  those  who  arc  deemed 
worthy,  receive  a  notice  to  report  themselves  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  of  October.  Previous  to  this  competition  the  candi- 
dates are  required  to  present  their  diploma  of  bachelor  of  tet- 
ters or  of  sciences.  The  masters  of  the  normal  school  are 
divided  into  two  committees,  one  of  letters  and  the  other  of 
science,  for  conducting  these  examinations,  which  are  oral,  and 
the  result  of  which  determines  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the 
candidate.  On  admission,  the  pupil  makes  an  engagement  to 
devote  himself  to  public  instruction  for  ten  years. 

Instruction.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional,  improvements 
being  gradually  introduced,  as  observation  shows  their  neces- 
sity. The  principle  declared  by  the  director,  M.  Cousin,  to  be 
that  of  the  school  in  this  respect,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
"When,"  says  M.  Cousin,  in  his  Report  of  1835-6,*  "experi- 
ence shows  the  necessity  or  utility  of  a  measure  which  the  fun- 
damental regulations  of  the  school  have  not  provided  for,  it  is 
by  no  means  proposed  at  once  to  the  royal  council  for  adoption 
as  an  article  of  the  regulations;  authority  is  asked  to  put  it  to 
the  test  of  practice,  and  it  is  only  when  found  repeatedly  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  convert  it  into  a  regulation." 
A  close  observation  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  system  is 
thus  made  to  pave  the  way  for  judicious  changes. 

The  full  course  of  the  school,  at  present,  occupies  three 
years.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  sections,  that  of  let- 
ters and  of  science,  which  pursue  separate  courses.  la  tho 
section  of  letters,  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  a  revision,  and 
the  second  to  an  extension,  of  the  higher  courses  of  tlie  col« 


*  Ecole  Nonoale.    Rigleinenli,  proi^aaunn,  et  rapport*,    Pari*,  1837. 
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leges,  and  the  third  is  especially  employed  in  fitting  the  pupils 
to  become  professors.  la  fulfilling  this  object,  however,  no 
instruction  in  tiie  science  or  art  of  teaching  is  given  in  the 
establishment,  nor  is  it  obligatory  upon  the  pupils  to  teach,  so 
that,  as  far  as  systematic  practice  goes,  they  derive  no  direct 
benefit  from  tlie  school;  it  is  a  privilege,  however,  which  many 
enjoy,  to  be  called  to  give  lessons  in  some  of  the  royal  colleges, 
particularly  in  that  with  which  the  school  is  now  connected  by 
its  locality.  When  the  pupil  intends  to  devote  himself  to  teaching 
in  the  grammar  classes  of  the  colleges,  or  is  found  not  to  have 
the  requisite  ability  for  taking  a  high  rank  in  the  body  of  in- 
structors, he  passes  at  once  from  the  first  year's  course  to  the 
third,  and  competes,  accordingly,  in  the  examination  of  ad- 
juncts (agr6g6s).  The  consequences  of  the  low  esteem  in  which 
the  grammar  studies  are  held,  have  been  much  deplored  by  the 
present  director  of  the  school,*  and  a  reform  in  regard  to  them 
has  been  attempted,  with  partial  success. 

The  courses  are  conducted  by  teachers  called  masters  of 
conferences,  who  seldom  lecture,  but  question  the  pupils  upon 
the  lessons  which  have  been  appointed  for  them  to  learn,  give 
explanations,  and  are  present  while  tiiey  interrogate  each  other, 
as  a  kind  of  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  some  cases, 
the  students  themselves  act  as  masters  of  conferences. 

The  course  of  letters  of  \iKjirst  year  comprised,  in  1836-7,t 

1.  Greek  language  and  literature,  tliree  lessons  per  week.  9.  Latin  and 
French  literature,  tlirco  leaaons.  3,  Ancient  history  iind  antiquities,  Uirec  les- 
sons. ■4.  A  course  of  pliilosophy  Ijiglicr  llian  tbal  of  tlie  colleges,  three  lonona. 
5.  General  physics,  one  lesson.  Chemistry,  one  lesson,  the  cooracf  beinr  in- 
troduced chiefly  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  6.  German  and 
English  lungungc,  each  one  lesson. 

The  conferences,  or  lessons,  on  general  physics,  chemistry, 
and  the  modern  languages,  are  by  pupils  who  give  instruction 
and  explanations  to  their  comrades. 

•  Rapport  ear  1m  travaux  de  Ncole  nonnale  pendant  TanDdc,  1835-6.    Por  M. 

Cousin. 

t  The  distribution  of  subjects  is  taken  (rora  a  manuscript  kindly  furnished  to 
mo  t)y  tho  director  of  studios,  M.  Viguier;  it  does  not  ugree  precisely  with  Iba 
plnri  n^arkcd  out  in  tho  rpgulations. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  arc  examinations,  according 
to  the  result  of  which  the  student  passes  to  the  courses  of  the 
second  year,  or,  in  the  case  before  stated,  to  those  of  the  third 
year,  or  leaves  the  school.  These  examinations  are  conducted 
by  inspectors-general  of  the  university,  named  for  the  purpose 
by  the  minister.  Pupils  who  have  passed,  may  present,  them- 
selves at  the  university  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  licentiate 
of  letters. 

The  second  year's  course  of  letters  docs  not  necessarily  in- 
clude any  scientific  studies. 

The  Courses  of  lang-aago  and  philosophy  ^o  into  the  historj^  of  these  snbjcclt. 
They  consist  of — 1.  Lectures  on  the  hif-torjr  of  Greek  liloralurc,  tfiree  kssons 
per  week.  3,  On  tho  history  of  Roman  literature,  two  lessons.  3.  On  tlio 
hiatory  of  French  literature,  one  lesson.  4.  English  language,  one  lesson. 
5.  On  the  history  of  phiiosopliy,  two  lessons,  6.  Continuation  of  tho  histori- 
cal coarse,  two  lessons.  The  recitations  are  accompanied  by  suitable  written  ex- 
ercises. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  are  examined.  Those  who 
have  not  already  obtained  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  letters  are 
now  required  to  do  so,  or  to  leave  the  school. 

The  exiuniniitionB  for  this  dcgrco  consist  of  compositions  in  French  and  Latin 
prose,  on  dilTcrcnt  days,  Latin  verses  and  Greek  themes.  Ex[>Iaiialions  of  so. 
luctcd  pasEog'es  from  the  second  book  of  Herodotus,  tlic  speech  of  Furiclea  in 
Thucydides,  the  Gor^ias  of  Plato,  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Lcptines, 
the  chorusses  of  (I'^dipus  at  C'olonos,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  the  combat  of 
Herciih;»  and  Amycus  in  Theocritus,  tho  hymns  of  Synesius,  Cicero  de  Oratore 
and  dc  Icgibiis,  the  Germany  of  Tacitus,  the  Treatise  of  Seneca  de  benciiciis,  the 
last  two  hooks  of  Quintilian's  Rhetoric,  tho  fifth  book  of  Lucretius  dc  natura  re- 
rum,  tiio  first  book  of  Horace's  Epistles,  tlie  second  book  of  Horace's  Odes,  the 
Troas  of  Seneca. 

These  books  are  liable  to  be  changed,  from  time  to  time,  on 
notice  being  given.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  answer  the 
fjuestions  on  philosophy,  literature,  history,  and  pliilology,  to 
which  the  reading  of  the  author  may  give  rise. 

In  the  tfiml  year  of  letters,  the  courses  are  special,  the  divi- 
sions corresponding  with  tiie  courses  of  the  royal  colleges,  and 
consisting  of  grammar,  humanities  and  rhetoric,  history  and 
philosophy.    Each  pupil  takes  his  place  in  one  or  other  of  these 
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divisions,  and  is  not  required  to  follow  the  courses  of  the 
others. 

Tfio  lectures  and  recitationB  conalituting  the  entire  coarse  of  letters  of  th« 
third  year  were,  during  the  second  half  year  of  1836-7: — 1.  Lalia  lan- 
guage and  ^ammar,  three  lessons.  3,  Gceek  language,  two  lectures  and  one 
lesson.  3.  Latin  literature,  two  lectures  and  one  lesson.  4.  Greek  literature, 
two  lectures  and  one  lesson.  5.  Latin  clociacncc,  two  lectures.  6.  Latin  poetry, 
two  lectures.  7.  French  litcratuic,  one  lesson.  8.  History  of  the  philosophy 
of  Uie  ancients,  two  IcclurcB.  9.  Anciont  peograptiy,  two  lectures.  10. 
Philosophy,  one  lesson.  II.  Natoral  history,  one  Icsbod,  The  lectures  «!■ 
luded  ia  are  those  attended  by  the  pupils  at  the  Sorbonne. 

The  following  were  the  courses  of  ihe  different  years  in  the 
section  of  science  during  the  same  term,  the  lectures  being 
those  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  the  university. 

Firtt  year.  1.  Astronomy,  two  lessons  per  week.  2.  Deseriptivo  Geometry, 
two  lessons.  3.  Chemistry,  two  lectures,  one  lesson,  and  four  hours  of  maaipula- 
tion.  4.  Botany,  one  lesson.  5.  Philosophy,  two  lessons.  6.  German  language, 
one  lesson.     7.  Drawing,  one  lesson  during  tlie  week,  and  one  on  Sunday. 

Second  year.  I.  Physics,  two  lectures,  two  lessons,  and  one  hour  of  manipu- 
lation. 2.  Chemistry,  two  lectures;.  3.  Botany,  one  lesson.  4.  Vegetable  phy- 
Biology,  two  lectures.  5.  Calculus  of  probabilities,  two  lectures.  6.  Differential 
and  integral  calculus,  two  lectures  and  two  lessons.  7.  Drawing,  one  lesson  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  one  on  Sunday, 

Tttird  year.  1.  Mechanics,  four  lectures  and  two  lessons.  2.  Chemical  ana- 
lysis, two  lectures  and  one  hour  of  rniinipulalion.  3.  Chemistry,  one  lecture. 
4,  Natural  history,  two  lessons.  5.  Geology,  one  lesson.  6.  Botany,  one  lesson. 
7.  Drawing,  one  lesson.  On  Sunday,  the  pupils  moke  botanical  end  geological 
ejccorsiona  into  the  environs. 


The  pupils  undergo  similar  examinations  to  those  of  the 
section  of  letters,  and  before  presenting  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  the  place  of  adjunct,  they  must  have  taken  at  least 
the  degree  of  licentiate  of  sciences.  They  are,  however,  spe- 
cially relieved  from  the  necessity  of  matriculating  in  those 
courses  at  the  university  which  they  attend  in  the  school,  and 
which  otherwise  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  de- 
gree of  licentiate.  These  are,  for  the  mathematical  sciences, 
the  difrerenlial  and  integral  calculus  and  mechanics;  for  the 
physical  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry;  and  for  the  natural 
sciences,  geology,  botany,  &c.    The  examination  for  the  degree 
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of  licentiate  of  maUiematical  science  may  be  made  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  by  pupils  of  ihis  section  of  the  normal 
school,  and  that  for  licentiate  of  physical  science,  at  the  close  of 
the  third  year. 

The  programmes  of  the  several  lessons*  in  both  sections  arc 
prepared  by  the  masters,  and  submitted  to  the  council  of  public 
instruction  every  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  course. 

Besides  these  lectures  and  recitations,  the  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  such  other  lectures  at  the  faculty  of  letters  or  of 
sciences  of  the  university,  or  any  other  public  institution,  aa 
may  be  designated  to  them.  At  the  termination  of  the  third 
year's  course,  in  the  month  of  July,  they  are  examined  in  the 
school,  and  present  themselves  as  competitors  for  the  places  of 
adjuncts,  according  to  the  special  studies  which  they  have  pur- 
sued. 

The  courses  of  the  school  are  arranged  in  reference  to  the 
competition  for  these  places,  an  account  of  the  examinations 
for  which  has  already  been  given  in  the  general  description  of 
secondary  instruction  in  Franccf  In  this  competition  they  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  best  talent  which  has  chosen  a 
different  road  to  preferment  from  that  offered  by  the  normal 
school.  Success  in  this  trial  is,  of  course,  not  always  a  fair  cri- 
terion of  the  state  of  the  school,  but  certainly  offers,  on  tiie  ave- 
rage, an  idea  of  the  merits  of  its  difl'crent  departments,  and  is 
so  used  in  directing  iheir  improvement.  It  may  be  of  interest, 
therefore,  to  give  the  results  of  one  of  these  competitions,  namely, 
that  for  1836.  The  judges  of  tlic  competition  for  the  places  of 
adjuncts  in  philosophy  report  ten  candidates  for  the  six  places; 
of  these,  five  of  the  successful  ones  were  from  the  normal  school, 
but  the  first  was  from  another  institution.  For  six  vacancies 
in  the  higher  classes  of  letters  there  were  thirty  candidates  ex- 
amined, and  of  these,  two  of  the  successful  ones,  including  the 
first  upon  the  list,  were  pupils  of  the  school.  For  adjuncts  in 
he  sciences  there  were  eight  places  and  nineteen  candidates. 


*  A  aeries  of  progranunea  is  given  ia  full  in  M.  Cousin's  work,  liefoio  referred 


to. 


t  See  thii  Report,  pp.  43&-7. 
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the  school  furnishing  six  of  the  successful  competitors,  and 
among  them  the  first  on  the  list.  In  history  and  geography 
there  were  eight  candidates  for  five  places;  the  institutions  from 
which  they  came  are,  however,  not  stated.  In  grammar,  there 
were  forty-one  candidates  for  eight  places;  of  the  successful 
competitors  the  school  sent  five,  and  among  them  the  first  on 
the  list 

The  keen  nature  of  this  competition,  while  it  excites  the  pu- 
pils of  the  school  to  great  CKcrtion,  produces  a  most  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  more  feeble.  Indeed,  their  general 
appearance,  when,  compared  with  those  of  other  young  men  of 
the  same  age,  is  far  from  favourable.  It  is  part  of  a  system 
which  is  considered  adapted  to  the  national  character,  but 
which  is  certainly  by  no  means  a  necessity  for  men  in  general, 
since  the  teachers  of  the  German  gymnasia  arc  prepared  witli- 
out  its  severe  pressure. 

The  collections  subsidiary  to  the  instruction  are: — 1st.  A 
library  of  works  relating  to  education  and  to  the  courses  of 
study,  which  is  open  for  two  hours  every  day,  and  from  which 
the  students  may  receive  books.  This  library  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  sub-director  of  studies.  The  students  are,  be- 
sides, furnished  with  the  books  which  they  use  in  their  classes 
at  the  expense  of  the  school,  and  which,  unless  injured,  are 
returned  by  them  after  use.  2d.  A  small  collection  of  physi- 
cal apparatus.  3d.  A  collection  of  chemical  apparatus  con- 
nected with  a  laboratory,  for  practice  in  manipulation.  The 
courses  of  manipulation  are  not,  however,  carried  out  to  their 
due  extent,  and  the  study-rooms  are  common  to  many  indiia- 
duals.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  sections  for  study,  each 
of  which  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  superintending  masters. 

Discipline.  Though  there  are  minute  regulations  for  disci- 
pline, the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  their  pursuits 
and  expectations  render  the  exercise  of  severity  but  little  neces- 
sary. At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  school,  in  1837,  the  youngest 
pupil  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  there  were  but  four  of 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen  connected  with  it. 

Much  dillcrcnce  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the  frequent 
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permissions  to  individuals  to  leave  the  premises  should  not  be 
replaced  by  excursions  made  by  the  whole  of  the  pupils,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  officer.  At  present,  Sunday  is  a  day  of 
general  leave  of  absence,  and  on  Thursday  afternoon  indivi- 
dual permissions  are  freely  granted  by  the  director  of  studies. 
This  institution  occupies  the  same  rank  with  those  attached 
to  some  of  the  Prussian  universities,  and  intended  to  prepare 
masters  for  the  gymnasia.  It  has  an  advantage  over  them  in 
the  spirit  produced  by  the  greater  numbers  of  its  pupils,  and 
by  the  closer  connexion  with  the  school,  which  results  from 
their  studying  and  residing  within  its  walls.  It  is,  in  tunit  in- 
ferior to  the  seminaries  for  secondary  teachers  at  Berlin,  in  the 
absence  of  arrangements  for  practical  teaching,  and  in  even  a 
more  important  respect,  namely,  the  want  of  that  religious  mo- 
tive of  action,  which  forms  the  characteristic  of  the  Prussian 
system.  The  deficiencies  of  this  great  school,  in  regard  to  both 
religious  and  practical  education,  struck  me,  I  must  confess,  very 
forcibly.* 

*  In  the  ^nenl  tenoor  of  the  &regoing  remarka,  I  hxn  the  sanction  of  M. 
Coaun,  in  the  prefiu:e  to  his  account  of  the  normal  school,  already  referred  to. 
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It  is  usual  to  confine  the  title  of  secondary  schools  to  those 
which  prepare  for  the  learned  professions,  and  in  this  view  the 
only  secondary  instruction  in  Prussia  is  given  in  the  gymnasia. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  institutions,  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  already  expressed,  are  as  much  entitled  to 
be  considered  establishments  for  secondary  instruction  as  the 
learned  schools.  These  are  the  "  real  schools'*  (realschulen), 
of  which  the  classes  arc  parallel  with  those  of  the  gymnasia  in 
regard  to  age  and  attainment,  and  which  prepare  their  pupils 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  life,  in  commerce  or  trade,  or  to 
pass  to  tlie  special  schools  of  architecture,  engineering,  manu- 
factures, &c.*  The  institution  at  Berlin,  known  as  the  trade 
school  (gewerbschule),  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  belong  to 
the  same  class,  and  to  present,  in  its  own  peculiar  line,  a  de- 
velopment quite  as  much  above  that  aifordcd  by  the  primary 
schools,  as  is  furnished  by  the  gymnasia.  These  institutions 
can  by  no  means  be  classed  with  the  higher  burgher  schools, 
which  have  been  already  described,  difiering  from  them  essen- 
tially in  the  extent  of  their  courses  and  the  age  of  their  pupils. 
It  is  important  not  to  confound  ihe  trade  school  just  mentioned 
with  other  establishments,  bearing  the  same  name,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  and  connected  with  the  special  school  of 
mechanic  arts  and  manufactures,  called  the  trade  institute 
(gewerbinstitut),  at  Berlin. 


•  M.  Guizol,  in  hla  reasons  for  the  miriLiitcrin]  project  of  q  law  on  Rcoondarj 
iiijtruction  in  France,  supporu  Uic  view  which  is  taken  above,  lliat  secondary 
initructioa  is  not  cooiuicd  to  preporation  for  the  korned  proicssioiis,  wliile  M. 
Coasio,  in  his  Memuir  on  Secondary  Instruction  in  Pnusiif,  doca  not  admit  the 
"  tetl  scfaoota"  into  the  secondary  claii. 
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DIVISTOfi   FIRST. 

SECOirOARf  INSTRUCTIOS  IW  PRUSSIA. 

The  public  educational  establishments  of  Prussia,  though  in 
general  regulated  by  law,  are  not  reduced  to  uniformity  by  it, 
the  spirit  of  system  not  being  allowed  to  check  the  growth  of 
what  is  good.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  out  of  the  question  to 
consider  secondary  instruction  as  uniform,  either  as  regulated 
by  law  or  as  existing  in  fact ;  and  a  very  imperfect  view  would 
be  given  of  even  one  branch  of  it,  that  which  prepares  for 
the  learned  professions,  by  attempting  thus  to  present  il.  The 
very  fact  that  the  gymnasia  are  made  provincial  institutions, 
and  not  immediately  dependant  on  the  cental  authority,  implies 
varieties  in  the  interior  organization,  as  contemplated  by  the 
law  itself.  After  a  sketch  of  the  general  system  of  secondary 
instruction,  I  shall,  therefore,  give  examples  of  diflbrcnt  gymna- 
sia, which  represent  fairly  the  range  of  variety  in  these  scliools, 
and  then  establish  a  comparison  between  them  and  others  of 
the  same  grade,  which  have  been  under  discussion.  Proceeding 
to  the  second  division  of  this  period  of  instruction,  t  shall  furnish 
an  example  of  the  real  school,  and  of  the  secondary  trade  school. 

The  immediate  authority  superintending  secondary  instruc- 
tion is  the  school-board  (schul-collegium)  of  the  province  in 
which  the  gymnasium  is  situated.  It  will  be  recollected,  that 
this  school-board  is  a  branch  of  tho  provincial  consistory,  of 
which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province,  the  higher  presi- 
dent (ober-president),  is  the  head.  One  of  the  councillors  of 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  at  Berlin,  is  specially  charged 
with  the  concerns  of  all  the  gymnasia,*  and  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  provincial  authorities  communicate  with  the 
ministry.  The  school-board  consists  of  the  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  provincial  government,  and  of  two  school- 
councillors,  and  holds  its  meetings  in  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince.    Tliey  regulate  the  details  of  instruction  and  discipline 


•  To  Ihie  genlleman,  Counacllor  John  Schulae,  I  »m  indebted  for  introductions 
to  the  nchooh  of  Berlia. 
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in  the  gymnasia,  correspond  with  the  directors,  appoint  the 
teachers,  except  the  director,  who  is  appoinled  by  the  minis- 
ter, make  visits  of  inspection,  and  attend  the  examinations, 
especially  those  for  passing  to  the  university,  and  authorize 
the  books  to  be  used  in  the  school  and  placed  in  the  library- 
The  inspection  of  religious  instruclion  belongs  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical functionaries  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches 
severally.*  The  royal  gymnasia  are  supported  from  the  funds 
of  the  state  and  the  payments  of  their  pupils,  and  their  receipts 
and  expenditures,  arc  under  the  charge  of  a  special  oll!icer,  or 
of  the  director.  The  funds  of  those  which  are  otherwise  en- 
dowed, are  usually  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  or  of 
one  of  the  officers.  In  1834  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  gymnasia  in  Prussia,  attended,  during  the  summer 
term,  by  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  stu- 
dents; seven  hundred  and  thirly-eighl  students  passed  from  their 
classes  to  the  universities,  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
to  other  occupations.  There  were  tliirteen  hundred  and  ihirty- 
four  teachers  in  these  establishments,  or  one  teacher  for  about 
eighteen  pupils.  Although  private  institutions  of  this  kind  are 
allowed,  they  do  not  exist.  The  wants  of  the  community  are 
well  supplied  by  the  public  establishments,  some  of  which,  as 
in  the  cities,  are  day,  and  others  boarding-schools.  Private 
secondary  instruction  is  also  permitted,  the  admission  to  the 
university  depending  upon  qualifications  shown  on  examination, 
and  not  on  certificates  of  attendance  at  particular  schools. 

Certain  strictures  upon  the  system  pursued  in  the  Prussian 
gymnasia  induced  a  close  inquiry  by  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  into  its  effects  upon  mental,  moral,  and  physical  de- 
velopment, the  result  of  which  was  a  series  of  regulations, 
transmitted  in  1837f  to  the  provincial  authorities,  accompanied 
by  remarks  on  the  existing  system.  By  following  the  current 
of  the  regulations  and  remarks,  a  good  idea  may  be  obtained 

*  Siati»tiEchp8  Hnndbucli  der  deutschcn  GymnMion  licrauBg-egiibcn,  von  ProC 
Dr.  Brauns  iind  Dr.  Tlirobald. 

i  I  am  indebted  fiir  (hia  rt-crnt  dociimcnf,  obtaiucd  in  MS.  wliilo  at  Berlin, 
to  tlie  kindness  of  ihe  Honoiirnlilw  Henry  VVhenlon,  Minister  of  Uic  United Slat<?« 
to  PruHio. 
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of  the  spirit  in  which  the  former  are  framed,  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  they  are  designed  to  effect,  and  of  the  objec- 
tions really  existing,  or  urged  unnecessarily,  against  the  sys- 
tem of  the  gynmasia.  This  document  embodies  the  exfie- 
rience  of  this  class  of  schools,  and  when  accompanied  by  an 
account  of  the  regulations  for  the  final  examinations  at  the 
gymnasia,  and  of  the  means  for  [providing  teachers,  it  furnishes 
a  good  idea  of  the  general  organization  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion. The  regulations  embrace  the  following  heads: — I.  Ad- 
mission of  pupils.  2.  Subjects  of  instruction.  3.  Distribution 
of  the  teachers  and  ol'  the  subjects  of  the  lessons.  4.  The 
number  of  hours  of  teaching.  5.  Studies  out  of  school  hours. 
6.  Duration  of  the  courses.  7.  Remarks  on  the  regulations  for 
the  examinations.  6.  Remarks  on  the  supposed  defects  of 
teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  &c.  9.  Physical  education. 
10.  Religious  instruction.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
remarks  upon  these  subjects: 

1.  Admission.  Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  admission 
of  pupils  at  a  very  early  age  into  the  gymnasia  is  prejudicial  to 
the  individuals  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  institutions.  Neither 
the  mental  nor  physical  development,  nor  the  attainment,  at  an 
early  age,  are  adequate  to  the  pursuit  of  the  courses  appro- 
priate to  a  gymnasium,  and  hence  the  admission  of  very  young 
pupils  induces  an  improper  lowering  of  the  standard  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  establishments.  The  ministry,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  pupils  be  not  admitted  at  an  earlier  age  than  ten 
years,  and  that  the  following  qualifications  be  required:  1.  Fa- 
cility in  logical  and  rhythmical  reading,  both  in  German  and 
Roman  text,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  orthographic 
writing.  2.  Writing  from  dictation.  3.  Practice  in  the  four 
ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  abstract  numbers,  and  first 
principles  of  fractions.  4.  Elements  of  geography,  particu- 
larly that  of  Europe.  5.  Stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
life  of  Christ.    G.  Elementary  notions  of  drawing  and  of  form. 

Two  errors  on  the  part  of  parents  are  pointed  out  by  the 
ministry,  the  influence  of  whose  advice  is  directed  against 
them: — The  first  is,  that  children  of  feeble  bodily  constitutions 
should  be  devoted  to  literary  pursuits;  the  second,  tfiat  young 
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men  who  have  passed  the  appropriate  age  for  instruction  may 
be  advantageously  pushed  into  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
even  if  ttiey  are  required  to  teach  in  order  to  obtain  the  needful 
educaiion. 

2.  Subjects  of  instruction.  As  the  ground-work  of  higher  in- 
struction, the  fullowiiig  subjects  are  recommended  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  gymnasia: — 1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  German. 
3.  Latin.  4,  Greek.  5.  Mathematics.  6.  Physics.  7.  Natural  his- 
tory. 8.  Geography.  !K  History.  10.  Writing.  11.  Drawing. 
12.  Vocal  music.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  .subjects 
are  particularly  calculated  to  develope  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  to  give  a  systematic  and  practical  preparation  for  the 
higher  studies.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Hebrew,  the 
study  of  which  is  specially  appropriate  only  to  theologians:.  A 
knowledge  of  the  French  is  not  considered  essential  to  the  true 
purpose  of  a  gymnasium.  This  language  has  been  made  a 
subject  of  public  instruction  on  account  of  its  usefulness  in 
after  life,  and  not  of  its  correctness  or  purity.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  two  languages,  tlie  subjects  enumerated  above 
have  always  been  taught  in  the  gymnasia,  though  in  variable 
proportions.  No  one  of  them  could,  with  propriety,  be  omit- 
ted, and  propositions  to  that  effect  will  receive  no  countenance. 
The  ministry  does  not  fear  that  injury  will  result  to  ihe  mental 
or  physical  development  of  the  pupils,  by  pursuing  all  the 
branches  in  their  a|ipropriatc  degree,  but  teachers  are  cau- 
tioned against  attempts  to  push  one  subject  at  the  expense  of 
anotficr;  being  reminded  that  the  course  should  be  viewed  as  a 
whole,  which  must  suffer  by  the  unequal  forcing  of  its  parts. 
The  directors  of  gymnasia  are  especially  required  to  attend  to 
this  point,  and  the  school-boards  are  requested  to  relieve  them 
from  teaching,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  inspection 
thus  required. 

If  the  subjects  of  instruction,  as  here  laid  down,  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  secondary  schools  of  England,  it  will  be 
found  that  what  is  there  regarded  as  innovation,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  as  the  course  of  grammar  school  instruction  io 
Germany.  That  the  efficiency  of  the  course  is  confirmed  by 
long  experience,  and  that  the  subjects  arc  rccommcndctl,  anew. 
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as  the  future  course  of  those  institutions.  WhiJe  ancient  lettei's 
are  successfully  cultivated,  other  subjects  are  not  neglected,  but 
their  equal  importance  with  the  former  is  clearly  asserted,  and 
as  clearly  proved  by  results.  While  the  Germans  have  lost 
nothing  in  general  literary  culture  by  this  system,  they  have 
gained  much  in  otlier  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  or  half  years, 
at  the  close  of  each  of  which  there  is  an  examination.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  half-year,  the  examinations  for  passing 
from  one  class  to  another  are  held.  The  usual  vacations  are 
two  weeks  at  Easter,  one  at  Wliitsuntide,  three  in  August,  one 
at  Michaelmas,  and  two  at  Christmas. 

3.  Distribution  of  the  teachers  and  of  tlie  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. There  are,  in  general,  six  classes  in  a  gymnasium,  of 
which  the  lowest  is  called  sixth,  and  the  highest  first.  To  pro- 
duce a  harmony  in  the  methods  and  degree  of  instruction, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  subjects  taught,  it  has,  for  some 
time,  been  the  custom  ia  the  Prussian  gymnasia  to  assign 
several  subjects  of  instruction  to  the  same  teacher,  in  the  same 
class.  This  arrangement  is  confirmed  in  the  document  under 
discussion.  It  is  recommended  that  similar  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion be  classed  together,  to  constitute  a  department,  as,  for 
example,  German  and  Latin ;  history,  geography  and  natural 
history;  and  mathematics  and  physics.  That  then  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  or  more  classes,  in  one  department,  be  consigned  to 
one  teacher:  as  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  in  German 
and  Latin;  of  the  two  middle  classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French  ;  of  the  two  higher  in  German,  Greek,  and  Freucfi;  of 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  history  and  geography;  of  the 
higher  classes  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  mental  philosophy. 
The  number  of  teachers  would  llius  be,  in  general,  in  a  gym- 
nasium of  six  classes,  two  for  the  two  lower  classes,  three  for 
the  two  middle,  and  four  for  llie  two  higher  classes. 

The  ministry  further  recommended  that  kindred  subjects  be 
taught  in  different  parts  of  the  same  term,  rather  than  on  dif- 
ferent days  of  the  same  week,  as  geography  at  the  begiiming 
of  a  term,  and  history  at  the  close;  a  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
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author  al  the  beginning  of  a  term,  and  a  poetical  author  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  &c. 

With  a  view  to  induce  teachers  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  department,  or  class  teacher,  as  just 
explained,  the  school-board  are  recommended  to  promote 
teachers  according  to  merit,  not  confining  iheir  promotion  to 
the  institution  in  whicli  they  may  be,  but  taking  the  entire 
range  of  the  province.  A  promise  is  made  by  the  ministry  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  this  rule,  in  promoting  to  vacant  situa- 
tions of  directors  of  gymnasia.  The  class  teachers  are  to  have 
the  title  of  "  upper  teachers"  (ober-lehrer),  the  others  being 
designated  simply  as  "  teachers." 

It  is  obi'ious  that  very  varied  attainments  are  thus  required  of 
the  regular,  or  class  teachers,  and  that  the  ditlicutty  of  finding  per- 
sons competent  to  disciiarge  these  duties  increases  very  much 
as  the  grade  of  instruction  becomes  more  elevated.  Hence  the 
practice  in  the  gymnasia  varies  very  materially  from  this 
recommendation.  It  is  so  desirable,  in  the  higher  classes,  that 
the  teacher  should  devote  much  time  to  his  own  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  branch  of  instruction,  and  that  he 
should  have  a  strong  taste  for  its  cultivation,  that  in  general  it 
is  found  advisable  to  confine  his  attention  to  a  single  subject, 
or  to  subjects  much  nearer  akin  tfian  tliose  which  are  classed 
together  in  the  enumeration  just  made.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  mathematics,  beyond  the  mere  elements,  the 
physics  and  physical  geography,  the  natural  history,  the  less 
elementary  parts  of  drawing,  and  vocal  music.  In  the  case  of 
the  French  language,  a  special  teacher,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  insti'uclion  in  it  is  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  matter  of  form. 

4.  Mumbcr  of  hours  of  reckalion.  This  is  fixed  at  thirty- 
two  per  week ;  a  number  which  experience  has  shown  may 
with  propriety  be  exacted  of  students,  and  which  is  i-equisite  to 
complete  the  course  of  studies.  In  the  French  colleges  there 
are  but  twenty  hours  of  regular  obligatory  instruction  per 
week.  This  dilTcrcnce  alone  would  go  far  to  explain  the  rea- 
son for  the  fact,  thai  in  the  gymnasia,  tlie  written  course  of 
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studies  is  closely  followed  in  all  its  departments,  while  in  the 
royal  colleges  it  is  but  partially  carried  out.  That  in  the  for- 
mer, a!)  branches  are  deemed  wortJiy  of  attention,  while  in  the 
latter,  in  practice,  some  are  treated  as  if  they  were  not  appro- 
priate parts  of  a  regular  course  of  studies.  The  Prussian 
ministry  asserts,  very  justly,  that  four  hours  every  morning,  and 
two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  four  times  a  week,  may  be  passed 
in  a  well  ventilated  school-room,  without  injury  to  health.  The 
condition  in  regard  to  ventilation  is,  however,  essential  to  the 
truth  of  the  proposition ;  it  is  easily  realized  in  the  gymnasia, 
on  account  of  the  small  number  constituting  each  class.  I  found, 
in  fact,  generally,  but  Utile  objection  to  tho  arrangements,  in  this 
respect,  in  these  institutions. 

I  had  reason  to  remark,  in  the  city  gymnasia  of  Prussia, 
in  general,  that  the  appearance  of  the  upper  classes  betokened 
a  higher  state  of  health  than  that  of  (he  lower,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  overworked.  The  men- 
tal labour,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  indicated  by  tliirty-two 
hours  per  week  spent  in  school,  is  less  than  it  would  be  from  the 
same  lime  in  an  English  grammar  school,  or  in  one  of  our 
own  establishments  of  the  same  grade,  from  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing. Much  of  the  instruction  is  communicated  by  conversa- 
tion and  by  lecture,  during  the  school  hours,  which  are  thus 
devoted  to  acquiring  knowledge  as  well  as  to  reciting  what  has 
been  learned  by  study  at  other  times.  The  school-boards  are 
requested  not  to  allow  this  time  of  thirty-two  hours  per  week 
to  be  exceeded,  and  a  general  plan  for  the  distribution  of  time, 
which  will  be  given  below,  is  appended  to  the  instructions.  This 
plan,  however,  may  be  modified  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  institution  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted,  preserv- 
ing, however,  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, to  the  languages  and  mathematics,  as  cardinal  points  in 
the  system.  It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  begin  the  French 
earlier  than  in  the  third  class,  which  would  postpone  it  as  late  as 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Natural  history  may  be  substituted  for 
physics  in  the  second  class,  and  a  general  review  of  that  branch, 
as  studied  in  tho  previous  years,  is  recommended.  Drawing 
58 
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and  vocal  music  are  intended  to  be  carried  so  far  as  that  the 
iqjil  may  follow  them  to  advantage  if  his'tastes  incline  that  way. 
The  ministry  recommends  that  where  several  hours  per 
week  are  devoted  to  a  subject,  more  than  one  each  day  should 
be  given  to  it,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  a  few 
branches  every  day. 

Plan  of  itadiea  mrnnged  for  the  Gymnaaia  of  Pnusia  by  the  Minutry  of  Pub- 
lic InBtraction,  October  24th,  1837. 
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After  tracing  the  particulars  of  the  courses  of  some  of  the  Ger- 
man gymnasia,  we  shall  be  better  able  than  now  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  institutions  already  described,  as 
the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  several  courses,  in  addition  to 
the  time  devoted  to  each,  will  then  be  known.  I  may  remark,  in 
the  mean  time,  however,  that  the  subjects  taught  are  not  very 
different  from  those  constituting  the  course  of  the  French  col- 
leges, and  that  In  reference  to  British  schools,  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  difTerenl  subjects,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects, more  nearly  resembles  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  already 
described,  than  one  of  the  endowed  English  grammar  schools. 

5.  Study  nut  of  school  hours.  On  this  subject  the  ministry  re- 
mai'ks,  that  while  it  is  highly  important  that  the  pupil  should 
have  preparation  to  make,  requiring  the  exercise  of  tiis  own 
resources,  it  is  not  less  so  that  the  amount  of  private  study 
should  not  be  carried  to  an  injurious  extent.  The  regulations, 
therefore,  provide  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  there 
shall  be  a  conference  of  the  teachers,  to  determine  the  due 
amount  of  such  work  in  the  different  classes,  in  detail.  Every 
teacher  should  keep  a  book,  in  which  the  exercises  actually 
given  are  accurately  noted,  so  that  the  director  may  see  at 
any  time  how  far  the  decisions  of  the  conference  have  been 
conformed  to.  The  written  exercises  of  the  pupils  must  be 
regularly  corrected  by  the  teachers,  and  at  least  once  a  month 
they  must  review  tlie  exercise-books,  to  ascertain  the  progress 
and  the  propriety  of  the  exercises.  German  and  Latin  compo- 
sitions are  to  be  especially  attended  to.  Themes  on  subjects 
with  which  the  pupils  are  not  acquainted,  so  that  they  must 
labour  both  for  the  matter  and  language,  are  forbidden.  The 
teacher  should  not  only  select  subjects  known  to  the  pupils  for 
these  exercises,  but  should  also  explain  the  manner  in  which  he 
expects  them  to  be  treated. 

6.  Duration  of  the  courses.  The  six  classes  should,  accord- 
ing to  rule,  be  passed  through  in  nine  years;  the  three  lower, 
each,  in  one  year,  and  the  three  higher,  each,  in  two  years;  thus 
a  pupil  entering  at  ten  would  leave  the  gymnasium  at  nineteen. 
The  provincial  school-board  may  determine  the  period  of  the 
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year  for  the  examinations  for  passing  from  class  to  class.  In 
the  gvmnasia,  where  the  classes  are  subdivided  on  account  of 
numbers,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  one  section  to  another  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  the  arrangennenl  is  permitted  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Superior  excellence  in  a  few  departments  is  not  to  warrant 
the  promotion  of  the  pupil  to  a  higher  class;  he  must  be  reason- 
ably proficient  in  all. 

7.  Examinaiion  for  the  universittj.  The  regulations  of  1834, 
on  this  subject,  are  confirmed  by  the  present;  certain  erroneous 
constructions,  which  have  been  put  upon  the  former,  being  point- 
ed out.  The  first  of  these  is,  the  supposition  that  the  amount 
which  the  pupils  are  able  to  go  over,  during  the  time  fixed  for 
examination,  determines  the  character  of  their  certificate  of  ca- 
pacity, while,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  given  for  the  general  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  which  they  show.  The  fact  that  this  ex- 
amination requires  a  previous  attendance  of  two  years  in  the  first 
class,  is  considered  as  indicating  positively  thai  the  course  of  that 
class  cannot  be  intended  to  drill  for  the  examination.  The  next 
refers  to  the  specific  direction  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  exami- 
nation on  the  different  subjects,  which  being  intended  as  a 
general  guide  to  the  examiners,  has  been  misconstrued  so  far 
fls  to  be  supposed  to  furnish  teachers  who  are  preparing  pupils 
the  means  of  imparting  the  least  amount  of  knowledge  consistent 
with  their  passing.  The  ministry  considers  that  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  final  examination  have  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, having  been  found  not  too  high  and  calculated  to  promote 
sound  instruction  and  not  hasty  preparation.  As,  however,  the 
excitement  of  tlicsc  examinations  appears  to  act  injuriously  on 
certain  temperaments,  the  ministry  autliorizes  the  examining 
commissions  lo  reduce  the  viva  voce  parts  of  the  examination, 
in  cases  where  they  see  cause  lo  do  so.  The  ministry  declines 
omitting  the  examination  on  the  course  of  religious  instruction. 

8.  Svpposed  defccls  of  teachers,  Sfc.  The  ministry  stales, 
fls  the  remark  of  many  intelligent  persons,  that  while  so  much 
progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  the 
elementary  schools,  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasia,  ne- 
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glecting  the  progress  of  the  science  of  teaching,  still  follow  the 
old  routine  methods ;  that  the  teachers  overrate  the  importance 
of  their  special  branches,  and  thus  destroy  the  harmony  of  the 
system:  that  they  imitate  the  style  of  lecturing  of  the  university 
professors,  which  renders  their  explanations  ill  adapted  lo  the 
age  and  state  of  progress  of  their  pupila,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, their  pupils  get  on  slowly,  instead  of  seeing  in  this  fact 
the  necessity  for  a  change  of  method,  they  charge  the  fault  upon 
the  classes.  The  ministry  remarks  that  it  has  not  the  means 
of  judging  personally  whether  sucli  criticisms  are  well  founded 
or  not,  but  that  the  provincial  school-boards,  to  whom  they  have 
been  submitted,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  general,  they  are  too 
severe.  They  are  made  public,  however,  that  the  teachers  of 
the  gymnasia  may  reflect  upon  them. 

No  specific  method  of  instruction,  it  is  remarked,  applicable 
to  all  varieties  of  age,  preparation,  and  subjects  of  study,  can 
be  pointed  out.  Every  teacher  should  observe,  closely,  the 
results  of  his  instruction,  and  adopt  freely  the  advice  or  exam- 
ple of  teachers  of  known  ability  in  their  art.  The  directors  of 
gymnasia  are  especially  enjoined  to  visit  the  classes  of  their 
teacliers  frequently,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as  may  seem 
to  be  required ;  they  are  further  expected  to  set  an  example 
themselves  of  thorough  teaching.  The  ministry  considers  that 
the  system  of  class  teachers,  already  described,  facilitates  the 
course  of  observation  recommended,  by  giving  tlie  teacher  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  members  of  his  class.  The 
importance  of  making  the  science  of  teaching  one  of  observa- 
tion is  thus  directly  inculcated. 

The  probation  of  a  year,  required  by  the  decree  of  Septem- 
ber 26lh,  183fi,  before  the  admission  of  a  teacher  to  full  stamling, 
being  intended  to  prevent  the  admission  of  incompetent  teach- 
ers, the  provincial  school-boards  are  enjoined  to  give  effect  to 
the  provision,  by  promoting  to  the  situations  of  ordinary  or 
class  teachers  (ordinarii),  ihose  only  who  have  shown  decided 
capability  in  their  art.  The  ministry  promises  to  give  such  an 
extension  to  the  normal  schools  for  teachers  of  gymnasia,  as 
shall  insure  an  adequate  supply  from  them- 
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The  provincial  boards  are  enjoined  to  see  that  suitable  books 
are  provided  for  the  gymnasia,  and  lo  attend  to  regulating 
the  details  of  the  programmes  of  the  different  classes.  This 
authority  obviously  leaves  the  most  essential  points  of  instruc- 
tion within  their  power. 

9.  Physical  education.  On  this  subject,  the  document  from 
the  m.inistry  states  that  representations  have  been  made  from 
many  of  the  directors  and  teachers  of  gymnasia,  that  physical 
education  should  be  introduced  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
systems.  The  necessity  for  due  physical  development  is  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  is  argued,  that  in  the  gymnasia  which  receive 
day  scholars  alone,  an  attention  to  it  forms  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  teacher,  who  is  merely  bound  to  furnish  the  requisite 
time  for  recreation,  and  to  take  care  that  the  health  of  the 
pupils  is  not  injured  during  the  hours  of  recitation  by  causes 
depending  upon  the  schooL  In  the  boarding  gymnasia  the  case 
is  admitted  to  be  diflbrcnt.  A  continuance  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises in  these  establishments,  when  they  have  been  tried  and 
found  beneficial,  is  allowed,  but  the  compulsory  attendance 
of  day  scholars  upon  them  is  not  permitted.  When  regular 
gymnastic  exercises  are  introduced,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
school-board  to  see  that  a  proper  teacher  is  provided,  and  the 
exercises  must  be  conducted  under  charge  of  the  director  of 
the  institution. 

1  confess,  that  the  idea  of  leaving  the  physical  education  of 
children  entii'cly  to  their  parents,  especially  in  the  cities  and 
towns  wlicrc  the  day  gymnasia  are  usually  established,  seems 
to  me  very  unwise;  particularly  so  in  Prussia,  where  all  else 
is  regulated,  and  where  the  youth  are  always  glad  to  engage 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  when  the  means  are  furnished  lo  them. 

10.  ReJigimis  education.  It  is  enjoined  that  this  contain  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Christian  faith,  and  that  the  instruction  be 
given  according  to  a  regular  plan. 

The  provincial  authorities  arc  charged  with  the  communica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  regulations  to  tfie  directors  and  teachers 
of  the  gymnasia,  and  with  the  superintendence  of  their  execu- 
tion. 
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The  circular,  of  which  I  have  just  giran  an  abstract,  is  silent 
in  regard  to  ike  subject  of  the  discipline  of  the  gymnasia,  proba- 
bly because  it  was  considered  by  all  as  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
In  general  it  is  very  mild.  Each  instructor  manages  his  class 
in  his  own  way,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  director,  and 
hence,  of  course,  there  is  considerable  variety.  Harsh  punish- 
ments, and  personal  violence,  are  discountenaaccd  in  all  the 
classes.  Appeals  to  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings,  and 
admonitions,  are  the  favourite  methods  of  discipline.  I  no  where 
saw  the  discipline  in  better  condition  than  in  these  schools,  the 
youth  of  the  upper  class,  especially,  gohig  through  ihoir  duties 
without  the  necessity  for  more  than  occasional  admonition,  and 
exhibiting  the  decorum  of  gentlemen  in  whatever  situation  I 
met  them.  The  director  is  the  supreme  resort  when  a  teacher 
fails  in  being  able  to  produce  proper  conduct  on  llie  part  of  a 
pupil,  and  he  may  dismiss  from  the  institution.  This,  however, 
I  was  informed,  is  rarely  necessary. 

From  the  remarks  on  the  part  which  the  director  of  a  gym- 
nasium takes  in  the  discipline,  and  the  references  made  to  his 
relation  to  the  teachers  in  their  several  departments,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  institution  may  be  inferred.  The  director,  in 
fact,  represents  the  central  authority,  from  which  his  appoint- 
ment emanates,  and  the  teachers  arc  directly  responsible  to 
him,  holding  meetings  only  for  specific  purposes  in  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  the  course  of  studies.  The  system  of  organ- 
ization of  the  school  resembles  that  of  the  government. 

The  means  of  securing  attention  to  study  do  not  dtfler  from 
those  in  other  countries,  and  already  often  alluded  to.  The 
system  of  excitement  is  carried  to  a  far  less  extent,  in  gene- 
ral, than  in  the  French  colleges.  Emulation  is  encouraged, 
but  not  stimulated  into  ambition.  In  the  lower  classes,  the 
pupils  change  places  during  the  daily  recitations;  afterwards, 
they  are  arranged  by  monthly  trials  of  composition,  and  at  the 
examinations;  and  in  the  higher  classes,  from  the  same  com- 
positions, and  from  the  results  of  their  marks  for  daily  recita- 
tion, and  at  the  half  yearly  examinations.      Prizes  are  not 
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given  as  a  general  rule,  tliough  there  are  some  special  ones  in 
certain  gymnasia. 

This  outline  of  the  system  of  the  gymnasia,  as  regulated  by 
the  centra]  authority,  requires,  as  already  stated,  to  complete 
it,  some  account  of  the  regulations  for  tlie  final  examination 
prior  to  passing  to  the  university  (abitarienten-priifung),  and  of 
the  means  of  providing  teachers.  The  regulations  for  the  final 
examination  occupy  fifty  sections,  and  enter  into  very  minute 
details;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  present  an 
abstract  of  the  more  important  of  them  under  the  following 
heads : — 1.  The  persons  to  be  examined,  the  object,  place,  and 
time  of  the  examination.  2.  The  authorities  by  whom,  and 
under  whose  direction,  the  examination  is  to  be  conducted 
8.  The  character  and  subjects  of  the  examination.  4.  The 
kind  of  certificate  obtained  on  passing  the  examination  satis- 
factorily, and  the  privileges  attached  to  it. 

First,  The  persons  to  be  examined,  &c.  Those  who  in- 
tend to  embrace  one  of  the  professions  requiring  a  course  of 
three  or  four  years  at  a  university,  must,  before  matriculating 
at  the  university,  pass  the  ordeal  of  this  examination;  the  object 
being  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  made  himself 
duly  master  of  the  subjects  required  for  successful  entrance 
rpon  his  university  career.  The  examination  must  be  made  in 
a  regular  gymnasium,  and  in  some  part  of  the  last  two  months 
of  the  scholastic  year. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  examination,  a  pupil  of  a  gymnasium 
must  have  been  in  its  first  class  at  least  three  terms  of  half  a 
year  each,  except  in  cases  where  pupils  have  especially  distin- 
guished themselves  during  a  year  in  this  class.  Three  months' 
notice  of  their  intention  to  stand  this  examination  is  to  be  given 
by  the  pupils  to  the  director  of  the  gymnasium,  who  advises 
with  them  on  their  intention,  but  has  no  right  to  prevent  any 
pupil  of  three  terms'  standing  in  the  first  class  from  coming 
forward. 

Persons  who  are  educated  in  private  undergo  this  same  ex- 
amination in  any  gymnasium  which  their  parents  may  select 
They  are  required  to  present  beforehand  the  certificate  of  tlieir 
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masters  as  to  moral  conduct  and  proficiency,  and  are  exainiucd 
at  a  dLfTerent  time  from  tJie  regular  students. 

Second.  By  whom  the  examination  is  conducted.  There  is 
a  committee  for  each  gymnasium,  consisting  of  the  director,  the 
masters  who  have  charge  of  the  higher  classes,  a  member  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  place,  and  a  member  of  the 
provincial  consistory.  Tills  latter  member  presides,  and  his 
appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction. The  ecclesiastical  member  must  be  approved  by  the 
provincial  consistory.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  royal  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  ministry,  and  consisting  of  professors  of 
the  university  and  others,  who  are  present  as  inspectors  at  the 
examination.  The  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  local 
authorities  of  the  school  are  also  present  at  the  oral  exami- 
nations. 

Third.  Character  and  subjects  of  examination.  The  exami- 
lions  are  of  two  kinds,  written  and  oral.  The  subjects  are,  the 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,*  for  students  in 
general,  and  in  addition,  the  Hebrew  for  tliose  who  intend  to 
study  theology.  Religion,  history  and  geography,  mathematics, 
physics,  natural  history,  and  the  elements  of  mental  philosophy. 
The  subjects  of  the  written  examination  arc  chosen  by  the 
royal  commissary  present,  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  director 
of  the  gymnasium.  These  subjects  must  be  such  as  have 
never  been  treated  specially  in  the  class-room,  but  not  beyond 
the  sphere  of  instruction  of  the  pupils.  All  the  candidates  re- 
ceive the  same  subjects  lor  composition,  whicli  are  given  out  at 
the  beginning  of  the  examination.  Tiie  candidates  arc  assem- 
bled in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  gymnasium,  and  remain  there 
during  the  period  allotted  for  their  exercises  under  the  charge 
of  one  or  other  of  ihc  examining  teachers,  who  relieve  each 
other.  The  only  books  allowed  ihcm  are  dictionaries  and  ma- 
thematical tables.  The  written  exercises  consist,  first,  in  a 
German  prose  composition,  the  object  of  which  is  to  discern 
the  degree  of  intellectual  development,  and  the  style  of  com- 

*  In  the  gnaA  duchy  of  Posctt,  the  Polish  language  m  also  ime  of  the  BtibjceU. 
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position  of  the  candidate.  Second:  of  a  Latin  extempore*  and 
a  Latin  composition  on  some  subject  which  has  been  treats  in 
the  course,  the  special  reference  in  this  exercise  being  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  style.  Third :  a  translation  from  a  Greek  author, 
which  has  not  been  read  in  the  course,  and  from  Latin  into 
GreeL  Fourth:  a  translation  from  the  German  into  the  French. 
Fifth:  the  solution  of  two  questions  in  geometry,  and  of  two  in 
analysis,  taken  from  the  courses  in  those  subjects.  Candidates 
who  desire  it,  may  be  examined  further  than  is  required  for 
passing. 

Those  who  intend  to  study  theology  or  philology,  translate 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  histori(ial  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  a  psalm,  into  Latin,  adding  a  grammatical  analysis.  The 
time  allowed  for  the  several  written  exercises  is  as  follows: — 
For  the  German,  five  hours;  Latin  composition,  five  hours; 
Latin  extempore,  one  hour;  Greek  translation,  three  hours; 
translation  from  Latin  into  Greek,  two  hours;  French  composi- 
tion, four  hours;  mathematical  exercises,  five  hours;  Hebrew 
exercises,  when  required,  two  hours.  Four  days  axe  allowed 
for  the  examination  in  these  subjects,  and  they  must  mt  iinme> 
diately  follow  each  other.  The  viva  voce  examination  is  con- 
ducted by  the  masters  who  have  given  instruction  in  the  first 
class  on  the  subjects  of  examination,  unless  the  royal  commis- 
sary directs  otherwise.  The  subjects  are,  first,  the  general 
grammar  and  prosody  of  the  German  language,  the  chief 
epochs  of  national  history  and  literature,  and  the  national  clas- 
sics. Second:  the  translation  and  analysis  of  extracts  fi-om 
Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  Virgil,  and  Horace;  the  ability  of  the 
candidates  to  render  the  author  with  judgment  and  taste  being 
put  to  the  test,  as  well  as  their  grammatical  and  archeological 
acquirements;  parts  of  the  examination  are  conducted  in  the 
Latin  language.  Third:  the  translation  and  analysis  of  Greek 
prose  and  of  portions  of  Homer,  with  questions  upon  Greek 
grammar,  Grecian  history,  arts,  and  mythology.     Fourth: 

*  An  exercise  in  which  the  maater  apeaka  in  German  to  the  pupil,  who  nraat 
lender  the  German  into  Latin,  in  wilting. 
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translations  from  the  French  classics,  during  which  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  the  pupil  to  show  how  far  he  can  speak  the 
language.  Fifth:  cjucsttons  upon  the  Christian  doctrines,  dog- 
mas and  morals,  the  principal  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  the  Bihle.  Sixth:  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
algebra  and  geometry,  the  binomial  theorem,  simple  and  quad- 
ratic equations,  logarithms  and  plane  trigonometry.  Seventh: 
in  history  and  geography,  on  ancient  history,  especially  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  modern  history,  especially  ttiat  of  the 
country,  on  physical,  mathematical,  and  political  geography. 
Eighth:  in  natural  history,  on  the  general  classification  of  its 
subjects.  Ninth :  in  such  portions  of  physics  as  can  be  treated 
by  elementary  mathematics,  and  on  the  laws  of  heat,  light, 
magnetism,  and  electricity.  Tenth;  on  the  elements  of  moral 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  logic.  The  future  theological  stu- 
dent must,  besides,  translate  and  analyse  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  historical  books  of  tlie  Old  Testament 

Fmtrtft.  The  kind  of  certificate  obtained,  and  the  privileges  at- 
tached to  it  When  the  examination  is  closed,  the  board  already 
alluded  to  as  conducting  and  superintending  it,  deliberates  upon 
the  notes  which  have  been  taken  during  its  course,  each  mem- 
ber having  a  vote.  Those  students  who  are  deemed  to  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  receive  a  certificate  called  a 
"certificate  of  maturity"  (maturitats-zeugniss),  the  others  are 
remanded  to  their  class,  and  may  present  themselves,  after  an 
interval  of  six  months,  for  another  examination,  unless  they 
are  deemed  entirely  incompetent  to  continue  a  literary  career. 
Proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  of  examination  is,  in  general,  re- 
quired to  entitle  a  candidate  to  a  certificate,  hut  exception  is 
sometimes  made  in  favour  of  those  who  show  great  attainments 
in  the  languages  or  mathematics;  and  in  the  case  of  students  of 
a  somewhat  advanced  age,  the  direct  bearing  of  the  different 
subjects  upon  the  profession  which  ihey  intend  to  embrace  is 
considered.  The  daily  records  of  the  class-rooms  are  presented 
by  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  examiners,  as  showing 
the  character  of  the  candidates  in  regard  to  progress  and  con- 
duct, these  points  l>eing  specially  noted  in  the  certificate.    TJie 
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certificate  of  maturity  contains,  besides,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  pupil,  and  of  his  parent  or  guardian;  the  time  during  which 
he  has  been  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  its  first  class;  the  con- 
duct of  the  pupil  towards  his  fellows  and  masters,  and  his 
moral  deportment  in  general;  his  character  for  industry,  and 
his  acquirements,  as  shown  at  the  examination,  specifying  the 
result  in  each  branch,  and  adding  a  statement  from  the  mas- 
ters of  drawing  and  music  of  his  proficiency  in  their  respective 
departments;  the  studies  which  he  proposes  to  prosecute  at  the 
university,  and  to  commence  which  he  leaves  the  gymnasium. 
These  certificates  are  delivered  in  an  assemblage  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  gymnasium  with  suitable  remarks.  The  certificate 
of  maturity  is  necessary  to  enable  a  youth  to  be  matriculated 
in  either  of  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi- 
lology, in  one  of  the  national  universities,  to  be  admitted  to 
examination  for  an  academic  degree,  to  be  appointed  to  office 
in  state  or  church,  or  to  obtain  one  of  the  royal  bursaries  at 
the  universities.  Special  exception  in  regard  to  matriculation 
may  be  made  by  authority  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
Students  viho  have  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and 
whose  parents  demand  it,  are  entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating 
the  branches  in  which  they  are  deficient;  they  may  enter  the 
university  with  this,  and  are  registered  accordingly.  This 
registry  enables  them,  if  they  subsequently  obtain  a  certificate 
of  maturity,  and  the  special  permission  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  to  have  their  matriculation  dated  from  the  time  of 
inscription.  Pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  third  class  of 
a  gymnasium  are  entitled  to  claim  one  year  of  voluntary  mili- 
tary service,  provided  they  report  themselves  at  a  specified 
time  during  their  twentieth  year. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  school  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  gymnasia,  called  respectively  philological  and 
pedagogical  seminaries  (philologische  scminare,  padagogische 
seminare).  One  of  the  first  kind  is  attached  to  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslaw,  Halle,  Kdnigsberg,  and  Grcifswalde, 
and  one  of  the  second  is  placed  at  Berlin,  Stettin,  Breslaw, 
Halle,  KOnigsberg,  and  Miinster.    Besides  these,  there  is  a 
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•  seminary  for  teachers  of  natural  philosophy  and  the  natural 
sciences,  at  Bonn.*  The  number  of  students  in  these  semina- 
ries is  limited,  not  exceeding  eight  in  general,  and  as  their 
organization  will  doubtless  be  much  changed  when  the  pro- 
mise contained  in  the  circular  to  the  provincial  authorities, 
with  an  abstract  of  which  this  article  begins,  is  performed,  I 
have  concluded  to  omit  any  special  description  of  them.  Candi- 
dates, as  instructors  in  the  gymnasia,  are  examined  by  a  royal 
scientific  commission,  in  behalf  of  the  provincial  school-board. 
This  commission  is  composed  of  professors  of  the  universities. 
The  examinations  are  of  different  grades,  but  of  these  only  the 
first  is  obligatory;  the  teacher  being  thus  enabled  to  enter  the 
career  of  instruction,  in  which  he  shows  his  powers  quite  as 

•  w^ell  as  by  examination.  First,  for  license  to  teach  (pro  facul- 
tate  docendi),  the  teacher  being  attached  or  unattached.  Tliis, 
when  complete,  includes  an  examination  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, Greek,  Latin,  French,  Hebrew,  mathematics,  physics 
and  natural  history,  history  and  geography,  philosophy,  peda- 
gogy and  theology,  with  specimens  of  reading.  The  grade  of 
examination  differs  according  to  whether  the  candidate  wishes 
authority  to  teach  in  the  lower,  middle,  or  higher  classes. 
After  passing  this  examination,  a  year's  trial  is  necessary  h&> 
fore  the  teacher  can  be  confirmed  in  any  place.  This  year  of 
probation  may  dispense  with  the  following  or  second  exami< 
nation,  which,  however,  cannot  take  place  before  its  expiration. 
The  second  examination  is  for  a  place  (pro  loco),  in  which 
the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  a  particular  situation  is  tried. 
The  third  is  for  promotion  (pro  ascensione),  and  consists 
usually  in  a  conference  with  the  members  of  the  commission, 
The  fourth  is  for  the  directorship  (colloquium  pro  rectoratu). 
These  three  examinations  may  be  necessary,  in  certain  cases, 
to  protect  the  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  individual  teachers 
on  the  other,  but  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  in  general  they  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  usually  done. 


*  Stutistischca  Handbncli  dcr  dcutschcn  Gytnnasioo,  von  Prof.  Dr.  Brauos  aod 
Dr.  Theobald,  1837,  p.  46. 
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The  latitude  allowed  by  the  Prussian  regulations  to  the  inte- 
rior organization  of  the  gymnasia,  produces  varieties  which  will 
be  illustrated  by  describing  the  courses  of  three  gymnasia,  of 
which  one  (the  gymnasium  at  Pforta),  leans  very  far  towards 
the  strict  classical  system ;  a  second  (the  Frederick  William 
gymnasium  at  Berlin),  represents  the  average  system  of  the 
Prussian  institutions  of  lliis  grade,  and  a  third  (the  real  gym- 
nasium of  Berlin),  is  the  opposite  of  the  first  The  Frederick 
William  gymnasium  of  Berlin  is  the  representative  of  a  class 
containing  no  less  than  five  individuals  in  the  capital  itself, 
while  the  real  gymnasium  stands,  thus  far,  alone  in  its  arrange- 
ments. Both  these  gymnasia  are  day-schools,  while  that  of 
Schulpforla,  one  of  the  old  Saxon  "prince  schools,"  is  a  board- 
ing-school, and  will  afford  some  useful  hints  m  regard  to  internal 
organization. 

Some  of  the  philologists  of  Germany,  especially  of  southern 
Germany,  consider  that  injurious  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  pure  classical  system  of  the  gymnasia  by  the  Prussian 
schools,  while  some  of  the  reformers  consider  them  as  not 
going  far  enough  in  tlieir  changes.  Reason  will  be  found,  as 
usual,  bctwocn  the  extremes  of  party  opinions,  and  sustains  the 
plan  of  the  Prussian  schools. 

Frederick  William  Gtmitasiuh  op  Berliit. — ^This  institution 
dates  from  1797,  ami  was  at  first  an  appendage  to  the  "real 
school"  of  Mr.  Hecker.  It  is  now  a  royal  institution,  and 
is  independent  of  the  real  school,  except  so  far  that  it  has 
the  same  director,*  and  that  the  preparatory  classes  are  in 
the  real  school,  in  which,  or  in  other  equivalent  schools,  the 
pupils  are  taught  until  ten  years  of  age.  The  qualifications 
for  admission  are  those  contained  in  the  general  account  of 
the  gymnasia.  This  gymnasium  had,  in  1837,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  pupils,  divided  into  six  classes,  and  instructed 
by  fourteen  teachers  and  six  assistants.  The  second  and 
third  classes  are  subdivided  into  two  parts,  called  upper  and 


•  Director  SpiDelio,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  (or  npfxirtanitiea  of  viaitinj^ 
both  iiutitalionii,  and  for  printed  and  MS.  documenU  rclatinff  to  thera. 
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lower,  pursuing  different  courses,  and  both  divisions  of  the 
third  clasa  arc  again  subdivided  into  two  others,  for  the  con- 
venience of  instruclion.  The  course  in  each  class  occupies  a 
year,  except  in  the  first,  which  is  of  two  years.  Pupils  who 
enter  in  the  lowest  class,  and  go  regularly  through  the  studies, 
will  thus  remain  nine  years  in  the  gymnasium.  The  numbers 
of  the  several  classes  in  1837  were,  in  the  first,  fifty-four;  in 
the  upper  second,  thirty-two;  lower  second,  forty-seven  ;  upper 
third  division,  first,  or  A,  thirty-six;  second  division,  or  B, 
thirty-six  ;  lower  third,  division  first,  or  A,  thirty-eight;  division 
second,  or  B,  thirty-two;  fourth  class,  fifty-five;  fifth,  fifty- 
seven  ;  and  sixth,  fifty.  Each  division  averages,  therefore,  nearly 
forly-four  pupils,  who  are  at  one  lime  under  the  charge  of 
one  teacher.  One  hundred  and  eight  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  and  the  same  number  left  the  gymnasium;  of  these, 
twenty-one  received  the  certificate  of  maturity  lo  pass  to  the 
university,  viz.»ten  who  intended  to  study  law,  three  medicine, 
five  theology,  one  theology  and  philology,  one  philosophy,  and 
one  political  economy,  finance,  &.c.,  (camera) istic).  Of  these  all 
but  five  were  two  years  in  the  first  class;  out  of  this  number  two 
were  two  years  and  a-half  in  the  first  class,  and  three  more  had 
been  in  the  gymnasium  less  than  two  years,  having  entered  it  in 
the  first  class.  The  average  age  at  leaving  the  gymnasium 
was  nearly  nineteen  years,  and  the  greatest  and  least,  respect- 
ively, twenty-two  and  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years.  It 
appears,  thus,  that  on  the  average,  the  pupiia  actually  enter  at 
ten,  and  remain  nine  years,  as  required  by  rule. 

The  Cologwe  Real  Gvmvasium. — This  name  is  explained, 
the  former  part  by  Uie  quarter  of  the  city  of  Berlin  in  which  the 
institution  is  placed, and  the  term  "real"  from  llic  iJitroductioii 
of  a  greater  amount  of  Uie  scientific  branches,  called  "  real," 
than  is  contained  in  the  courses  of  the  gymnasia  in  general. 
This  institution  was  placed  upon  its  present  footing  in  1824, 
and  received  its  full  development  in  1829.* 

•  It  waa  foandod  by  Frofcsaor  Fwcher,  well  known  by  1ii«  work  on  phyiics, 
and  is  now  directed  by  hls8on-in-9aw,  Di,  August,  who  has  followed  in  Uie  ituim 
of  F'udier  in  matterB  both  of  science  «nd  education. 
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The  admission  of  pupils  takes  place  twice  a-year,  namely, 
at  Easter  and  in  October.  The  Umits  of  age  beyond  which  a 
youth  cannot  enter  are  eight  and  thirteen  years.  The  qualifi- 
cations are  nearly  those  already  referred  to. 

There  were,  in  1836-7,  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pupils 
in  this  institution,  divided  into  six  classes,  and  instructed  by 
eleven  teachers  and  ten  assistants.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  are  divided  into  two  parts,  forming,  in  fact,  like 
the  divisions  in  the  other  gymnasium,  distinct  classes.  The 
number  of  the  several  classes  are:  first  class,  twenty-one;  upper 
second  class,  twenty-three;  lower  second  class,  fourteen;  upper 
third  class,  forty;  lower  third,  sixty-six;  fourth  class,  division  A, 
nxty-nine;  fourth  class,  division  B,  sixty-four;  fifth  class,  fifty- 
nine  ;  sixth  class,  forty-three.  There  is  the  mark  of  a  rising  in- 
stitution in  the  large  numbers  of  the  lower  classes.  In  1835, 
eight  pupils  passed  to  the  university,  and  in  1836  four,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  number  went  to  other  avocations 
with  certificatea 

Tbb  Gthitasiuh  or  Fforta  originated  in  the  sequratration  of 
the  funds  of  a  monastery,  by  the  electoral  Prince  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The  first  pupils  were 
admitted  in  1543.  In  1815  the  school  passed  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Prussian  government,  and  the  courses  were  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  other  gymnasia  of  Prussia.*  The  founda- 
tion yields  a  revenue  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. The  number  of  pupils,  in  1838,  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  to  which  it  is  restricted.  Of  these  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nme  are  in  part  or  entirely  beneficiaries.  These  are 
called  "alumni,"  or  "intraners,"  while  the  others,  termed  "ex- 
traners,"  receive  their  education  free,  but  lodge  in  the  houses 
of  the  professors-t 

Pupils  are  admitted  by  the  provincial  school-board  at  M ag- 

*  To  the  present  rector,  I^.  Kirehner,  I  am  indebted  for  a  Tery  kind  reoep. 
tion  at  this  school,  the  more  acceptable  that,  during  the  winter,  at  which  time 
mj  risit  was  made,  the  village  near  is  quite  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  travel, 
and  bat  scantily  provided  with  accommodation  adapted  to  the  season. 

t  Paying  one  hundred  and  aevcnty-five  dollara  per  annum  for  lodging,  &«. 
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deburgh,  in  part  on  direct  application,  and  in  part  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  certain  communes  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  who 
have  a  right  to  the  places.  The  rules  of  application  having 
been  fulfilled,  and  the  claim  of  the  applicant  found  valid,  he  ia 
sent  by  the  school-board  to  Pforta  for  examination.  This  re- 
quires the  qualifications  for  the  third  class  of  an  ordinary  gym- 
nasium, only  the  three  upper  classes  existing  in  this  school,  and 
is  very  rigid. 

The  two  lower  classes  of  the  school  are  subdivided  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  second  and  third  in  the  gymnasia  gene- 
rally* The  instructors  are  a  rector,  an  inspector,  six  professors, 
and  four  adjuncts,  besides  four  masters  for  vocal  music,  writing, 
drawing,  and  dancing.  The  course  in  each  entire  class  is  two 
years,  so  that  in  six  years  an  intelligent  and  industrious  pupil 
may  pass  llirough  the  gymnasium.  The  numbers  of  these 
classes  and  divisions  were,  in  1837,  after  the  Easter  examina- 
tion— first  class,  thirty-five;  second  class,  A,  twenty-one;  second 
class,  B,  thirty-one;  third  class,  A,  forty-two;  third  class,  B, 
forty-four;  total,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three.  In  tlie  same 
year  there  were  twenty-two  graduates;  of  these,  seven  passed 
to  the  university  to  study  medicine,  four  to  study  law,  four  law 
and  political  ccononi}',  three  theology,  one  law  and  philosophy, 
one  philology,  one  philology  and  natural  philosophy,  and  one 
philology  and  mathematics. 

To  give  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  minutiae  of  their  grammar  studies  in  the  classics,  as 
well  as  to  relieve  the  professors,  six  hours  of  special  recitation 
are  made  by  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  third  class,  four 
in  Latin  and  two  in  Greek  to  members  of  the  first  class.  For 
nine  days  before  the  half-yearly  examinations  there  arc  no 
recitations,  the  pupils  being  employed  in  preparation  in  their 
study-rooms. 

The  collection  of  models  for  the  course  of  drawing  and  of 
physical  apparatus  is  small,  but  ia  increased  annually  by  means 
of  a  special  appropriation. 

The  pupils  are  divided  for  study  into  twelve  groups,  each 
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one  of  •which  occupies  a  room.  The  study-rooms  contain, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  a  number  of  tables,  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  the  boolis  and  papers  of  the  pupils,  each  table  having 
seats  at  it  for  four.  One  of  the  first  class  sits  at  each  study- 
table,  and  has  charge  of  ihe  others  at  liis  table,  his  duty  being 
to  assist  them  in  their  lessons,  as  well  as  to  keep  order;  in  these 
offices  he  is  aided  by  a  member  of  the  second  class.  The  other 
two  scats  are  occupied  hj  members  of  the  lower-second  and  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  third  class.  A  pupil  of  the  first  class 
is  selected  to  superintend  each  room,  under  the  direction  of  a 
professor,  who,  in  weekly  turn,  from  which  the  director  and 
ecclesiastical  iiisix;ctor  are  excepted,  has  special  charge  of  the 
discipline  and  studies,  and  who  occupies,  during  this  week  of 
duty,  a  room  in  the  building  with  the  pupils.  The  selected 
pupils,  called  inspectors,  have  a  right  to  punish  so  far  &a  to 
confine  a  pupil  to  the  study-room  during  play-hours,  but  are 
ref]uired,  in  grave  cases,  to  report  to  the  professor  on  duty 
(hebdomedarius),  or  to  the  director.  No  violence  is  allowed 
from  them  to  the  other  pupils.  They  are  chosen  every  six 
months  by  the  professors.  The  professor  on  duty  conducts  the 
prayers  in  the  morning,  and  visits  the  dormitories  and  study- 
rooms  after  the  pupils  have  risen  and  after  they  retire,  presides 
at  the  table,  and  superintends  the  special  recitations  made  by 
tlic  younger  to  the  eider  pupils. 

In  the  dormitories,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  six  sections, 
each  one  composed  of  two  study -divisions,  and  occupying  a 
dormitory.  The  two  inspectors  of  studies  have  charge  of  these 
rooms,  one  of  them  alternately  superintending  the  rising  and 
retiring  of  the  pupils.  Both  sleep  in  the  room  with  their  divi- 
sions, and  one  retires  with  thein.  The  same  arrangement  is 
followed  in  washing.  The  pupils  bring  water  for  their  rooms, 
but  other  menial  offices  are  done  by  servants.  The  pupils 
who  board  in  llie  institution  (inlraners,  or  alumni)  are  so  ar- 
ranged at  meals  as  to  intermingle  the  dilferent  classes;  thus, 
one  from  the  first  class,  then  one  from  the  second,  llicn  one 
from  the  third,  arc  next  to  each  other,  and  so  on,  throughout  the 
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school,  as  far  as  the  unequal  numbers  of  the  classes  permit 
The  first  ciass  pupils  carve,  and  distribute  the  Sunday's  allow- 
ance of  wine. 

Simple  cases  of  discipline  are  disposed  of  by  the  inspectors, 
or  the  professor  on  duty  (liebdomedarius),  or  the  rector,  or,  if 
occurring  in  the  recitation-room,  by  tlie  professor  in  whose 
room  it  occurs.  More  difficult  ones  are  reported  to  the  board 
of  professors,  which  meets  for  this  purpose,  and  to  discuss  the 
general  concerns  of  the  institution,  once  a  week.  The  highest 
punishment,  consistent  with  retaining  the  pupil,  is  solitary  con^ 
finement,  with  a  regimen  of  bread  and  water;  foroffences  re- 
quiring great  severity,  dismission  is  applied.  The  inspectors  of 
studies  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
professors.  The  rector  presides  at  them,  and  reports  are  re- 
ceived from  the  hebdomedarius  and  inspectors,  and  instructions 
are  issued  to  them.  The  following  provision  of  discipline  has 
been  fouud  highly  beneficial.  Every  pupil,  on  his  admission, 
is  assigned  to  the  guardianship  of  a  professor,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  look  to  his  well-being  in  every  respect,  to  keep  his 
accounts,  and  correspond  with  his  parents.  The  extraners 
dwell  entirely  with  the  professors,  having  study-rooms  in  their 
houses. 

The  physical  education  of  the  pupils  receives  mucli  attention. 
A  fine  garden  is  attached  to  the  school,  in  which  gymnastics 
are  practised.  Frequent  walks  are  taken,  when  the  weather 
permits,  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  and  the  pupils  bathe  in 
a  neighbouring  stream,  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
long  excursions  are  made  to  the  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  the  professors  and  their  families. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  estabiisliment  is  controlled  by  a 
steward,  who  is  directly  responsible  to,  and  whose  accounts  are 
inspected  by,  an  agent  from  the  ministry  of  finance  of  the  king- 
dom. The  farm  is  rented  to  an  individual,  who  takes  charge 
of  the  supply  of  the  common  table. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  winter  is  as  follovirs.  Rise  at  Oi 
A.  M.,  have  prayers  at  CJ,  and  breakfast.  Instruction  begins 
at  7.    Study  from  8  to  f».    Recitation  from  9  to  10.     Study 
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from  10  to  11.  Recitation  from  11  to  12.  At  12  dine,  and 
have  recreation  unlil  2  P.  M.  Recitation  from  2  to  4.  Study 
and  teachiirg  of  liic  third  class  by  the  first,  from  4  to  5.  Study 
from  5  to  7.  Supper  at  7,  and  prayers.  Study  until  9.  The 
under  classes  retire,  and  the  first  class  study  until  10.  In  sum- 
mer the  pupils  rise  an  hour  earlier,  and  have  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  go  to  balbe  between  5  and  7,  instead  of  studying. 

In  this  arrangement  the  study  and  recitation  hours  succeed 
each  other  in  turn,  and  such  is  the  general  rule,  which  is,  how- 
ever, broken  in  upon  by  the  voluntary  courses,  and  also  by 
those  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  Hebrew,  which  are  DOt 
attended  by  all  the  pupils. 

Covrses  of  instruclioji  in  Uie  three  foregoing  gymnasia.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  arc  nearly  the  same  in  all  three  of  these 
gymnasia,  viz.,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  religious  in- 
struction, mathematics  (including  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry),  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  history, 
geography,  writing,  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  Hebrew  for 
theologians.  In  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  there  is  a 
course  of  the  elements  of  philosophy.     In  the  reni  ium 

there  arc  courses  of  English,  of  technology,  and  ol  -:.....iLry. 
At  Pfurta,  dancing  is  taught  as  the  means  of  giving  an  easy 
carriage,  and  with  gymnastics  and  swimming,  in  their  appro- 
priato  seasons,  as  a  means  of  health.  So  diflerent  are  tJie  ideas 
which  prevail  in  Germany  from  those  which  have  the  asccc 
ancy  among  us,  that  in  this  institution,  directed  by  a  clergy- 
man, and  under  clerica!  autliority  in  its  minuter  reg"i''''""»r 
occasional  balls  are  given,  in  wliicb  the  first  class  are  I 

to  take  a  parL 

For  the  sake  of  giving  a  full  view  of  tlic  differences  in  tl 
courses  of  instruction  in  these  iustiiuiious,  I  have  placed  thei 
details*  in  parallel  columns  upon  the  same  page,  reserving  ro- 
roarks  upon  dicm  until  the  close  of  this  exposition.    This  ab- 
stract of  the  courses  will  be  followed  by  a  comparison  of  the 


•  Taken  from  tl«e  progrwiincs  for  Uio  ■ammcr  tcmi  of  1835,  and  Uio  winter' 
of  1836-7,    kincMy  Airnialied  mo  on  Jny  visits    to  the  scriTul  •cliool-",  >«)f  Ihc 
dtrecton  SpiJk-ke,  August,  sod  Kirchncr. 
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time  Occupied  in  each  branch  during  the  entire  course  of  in- 
struction. The  numbers  attached  to  the  names  of  the  difTcrent 
'classes  show  the  number  of  hours  of  study  per  week  in  the 
regular  branches  in  which  the  division  of  -classes  takes  places 
In  hkc  manner,  the  numbers  attached  to  the  several  subjects  of 
Btudy  show  bow  many  hours  are  occupied  per  week  in  each 
of  the  subjects  by  the  several  classes.  The  course  of  the  Pforta 
school  begins  only  with  the  third  class,  and  hence  the  right 
hand  coiunm  is  vacant  in  the  lower  classes.  The  four  lower 
classes  of  the  real  gymnasiunrj  may  be  taken  as  equivalents  to 
the  three  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium;  the  classes  do 
not  precisely  correspond,  but  the  leading  features  of  the  courses 
of  all  above  the  lower  lliird  are  similar. 

The  extemporalia  spoken  of  in  the  courses  of  language,  con- 
sist of  writleo  translations  made  on  the  spot  by  tlie  pupils  into 
a  foreign  language,  of  sentences  spoken  in  the  vernacular  by 
the  teacher.  These  sentences  arc,  of  course,  adapted  to  the 
progress  of  the  pupil,  and  are  prepared  beforehand  by  the 
teacher  who  renders  them,  especially  in  the  early  parts  of  the 
course,  the  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar  on  which  the 
pupil  is  engaged,  or  of  pecuUarities  of  idiom  to  which  his  atten- 
tion is  called. 


FBEDERlCxWlLLIAai 
GVH^TABIDJI. 

Sixth  Class, thirty  hours. 

Latin,  ten  hours. 
Inflections  of  nouns, 
&0.  Comparisons.  Con- 
jugation of  Uic  indicative 
moods  of  regular  and  of 
■ome  irregular  Verbs. 
Tmnslation  Irom  Blumc's 
elementary  book.  Exer- 
cises &oin  Blume.  Ex- 
temporalia. 

German,  four  hours. 

Etymology  and    ayn- 
tax.  Exercises  in  viTttin<r 


Real  Gyuvasiux. 

SiXTU  Class,  tbirly  hours. 

Latin,  (bur  hours. 
Inflections  of  t)io  ports 
of  speech  ptccecJinj  tho 
re^lar  verbs  in  Ofto 
Schulx's  school  grammar. 
A  written  exercise  ooco  a 
week. 

(■    / 

Chrman,  four  honis. 
Grammar.        Syntax. 
Reading'  cxcrciscH  in  Au- 


GTMUAsruM  or 

SCUCLPFOBTA. 
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FBEDESIOKWltLIAH 

Gthnasicm. 

upon  subjects  previously 
narrated.  Exercises  in 
orthography,  reading,  and 
declaiming. 

French,  three  houn. 

Etymology,  to  include 
the  aoziliary  verbs,  in 
Efemtuuin's  grammar. 
Oral  and  written  exer- 
cises. Reading  and  trans- 
ktion.  Exercises  on  the 
rales  fiom  the  grammar. 

-  Religion,  two  hours. 

Bible  history    of  the 
Old    Testament     Com. 
mitting  to  memory  se- 
lected Tersea. 
Oeagraphy,  two  hours. 

Delineation  of  the  out- 
lines of  Snrope,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  America,  from 
determinate  points  given. 
Divisions  of  the  conn- 
tries,  with  their  principal 
cities,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains. 


Arithmetie,  fi>ur  hours. 
The  four  groimd  rules, 
with  denominate  whole 
numbers.  Their  applica- 
tions. 

•     Writing,  three  hour8.< 
Elements  of  round  and 
running  hand.  Dictation. 
Writing  ftom  copy-slips. 

Praimt^,  two  hours. 
Exerciaes  in  drawing 
lines. 


RsJLi.  Gtmnasiuk. 


gust's  reader.  Narration 
of  stories  told  by  the 
teacher.    Declamation. 

French,  finir  hours. 
Elements  of  grammar 
to  the  regular  verbs.  Read- 
ing   and    translation    in 
Hecker's  Reader. 


Religion,  two  hours. 

Bible  history.  Explana- 
tion of  Luther'sCTatechism. 
Committing  to  memory 
Bible  stories  and  verses. 

Oeography,  four  hbuta. 

General  geography,  ac- 
cording to  A.  Horschel. 
mann's  outline. 


Gyknasxttic  or 

SCHCLPFOHTA. 


jHtffory,  two  hours. 
Biographies  from  gene- 
ral history. 

Arithmetic,  five  hours. 
The    elementary   rules 
with  whole  numbers. 


Writing,  three  hours. 

Elements  of  forms  of 
writing.  Writing  from 
copy-slips. 

Drmting,  two  hours. 

Drawing  of  lines  and 
other  exercises  of  the 
hand.  Drawing  from  en- 
gravings. 


ooMPARisoir  or  fritokait  onnf iiuu 
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FRSI>EBIOKWn,I,IAX 

Gtmitasiith. 

Fins  CrAM,tweiitgr>iune 
hoars. 

Latin,  ten  hoan. 
Etymology.  Uaeofthe 
prepoaitiona.  The  ac- 
cosative  before  an  infini- 
tive, practiaed  orally  and 
in  writing,  and  extem- 
pore, and  in  ezerciaea. 
Translations  from 
Blame's  Reader. 

Cferman,  fbor  hooi*. 

Parsing,  readiag,  and 
declamation.  FiTercises 
on  nartations. 

^encA,  three  hoars. 

Etymology,  by  oral 
and  written  ezerdsee. 
XSasier  stories  from  Herr- 
mann's Reader. 

iZe%ton,  two  hoars. 

Explanation  of  the  gotr 
pels,  according  to  St 
Matthew  and  SL  Lake. 
Committing  to  memory 
the  principal  &cts. 

Oeograpky,  two  hoars, 
Review  of  the  last 
year's  coarse.  Rivers  and 
mountains  of  Europe, 
and  chief  towns,  iB«on- 
nexicm. 


R>AL  GTXHAnnrK. 

FmB  Cuflfi,  thirty  boors. 

Latin,  mx  hours. 
Inflections  of  words,  in- 
cluding the  verba,  from 
Scfanlz's  grammar.  Trans- 
lations in  August's  and 
Gedike's  Reader. 


Cftrman,  four  hours. 
Syntax.    Weekly  writ- 
ten exercises.    Orthogra- 
Iihy.    Declamation. 

AmbA,  three  hours. 
Irregular  verbs.  Trans- 
lations ftom  G«nnaa  into 
French,  and  vice-versa. 

Etligum,  two  hours. 
Exjdanatioo  of  Luther's 
Catechism.  Excerpts  from 
the  New  Testament  Com- 
mitting to  memoiy  fiwts 
and  verses. 

Oe^iuphy,  one  hoar. 
Review  of  the  last  ywr's 


GnfiTAsnnc  of 

SoHULFrOBTA. 


ilrittmette,  fimr  boon. 
Review  of  the  preeed- 
ing.    Fractioos. 


SRaltry,  three  hours. 

Extracts  from  fiottiger's 
General  History,  rehcting 
to  aneient  hiatory  and  the 
middle  ages. 

ArUhmetie,  three  hours. 

..Reviesii.  «f  fractions. 
Loss  and  pSn.  Easy  ex- 
amines 'tf    interest   and 
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FbederickWilliah 
Gthnasium. 


Wr&ing,  two  hours. 
Running-hand       from 
co[y«IipB. 

Drawing,  two  hours. 

Drawing  from  bodies, 
terminated  by  planes  and 
straight  lines. 


Fourth  Class,   twenty- 
eight  hours. 

Latin,  ten  hours. 
Review  of  etymology. 
The  principal  rules  en- 
forced by  oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises  and  extem- 
poralia.  Translation  from 
Jacob's  Reader  and  Corn. 
NepoB. 


Real  Gyhnasiuu. 

practice.  Mental  arithme- 
tic, tiA  four  grbnnd  rules 
in  -whole  numbers  and 
fractions.  Solution  of  easy 
questions. 

Oeometrfi  two  hours. 

Introductory  exercises. 

Writing,  two  honra. 

As  in  the  sixth  class. 

Drawing,  two  hours. 
As  in  tlic  sixtJi  class. 


Singing,  two  hours. 
Knowledge  of  notes. 

Lower  FonRTn,  thirty-two 
hours. 

Latin,  six  hours. 
Exercises,  from  Au- 
gust's Practical  Exercises, 
in  inflections.  Syntax  from 
August's  Guide  to  Trans- 
lation. Written  exercises, 
CYtemporalia.  Translation 
of  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  Blurae's  Reader.  Irregu- 
lar inflections. 


GlTHNASIUU    OF 
SCHULFFOBTA. 


ooKPABisoir  or  pnossiAir  qyuhasul 


4^ 


FssdebickWuxiau 
Gyvnassvu. 

Religion,  two  bonn. 

Gospel,  accordinjr  to 
St  Matthew,  explained. 
Veraes  and  psolma  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

(jfeograpky,  Ikree  hoars. 
Political  geography  of 
Germany,  and  of  the  rest 
of  Eniope.  Review  of 
the  geography  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  world. 


Arithmetic,  three  hotus. 
Review  of  fractions. 
Simple  and  compomid 
proportion.  Partnership. 
IKmple  interest 

Oeometry,  one  hoar. 
Knowledge  of  forms, 
treated  indactiTely. 


Rbal  GnuTAsimt. 

Religiom,  one  hour. 
Bible  history  of  the  Old 
Testament        Exercises. 
Verses  learned  by  heart. 

Oeography,  one  hour. 

Germany  in  particolar. 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Australia. 


ScHX7LrrOBTA< 


Hialory,  two  hours. 
General  history.     Mor 
dem  history,  widi  special 
reference  to  German  his- 
tory. 

ArMmelie,  two  Iwoaii ,' 
Loss  and  gain.  Intecnt 

August's  Complete  Manna! 

of  Mathematics,  parts  1 

to  7. 

Oeometry,  four  hour*. 
Parts  1  to  7  of  August'^ 
Manual  of  Mathematics. 

Natural  IBetory,  fbor 
hours. 

General  view  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature. 
Natural  history  of  the 
mammalia,  with  demon' 
BfratioBs  at  the  royal  ma- 
seum. 


Writing,  two  hours, 
eopy-slipe. 

Writing,  one  hoar. 
As  in  the  rixth  class. 

Drawing,  two  hours. 

Drawing,  two  hours. 

From  bodies  bounded 
by  curved  lines. 

Fr«Hn  drawings  by  the 
teacher. 

Singing,  two  hours. 
Two  and  three  parts. 

61 

"'•*. 

■5*"' 

■t" 
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FBBDBBieKWnXtAH 

GrKSAaiVK. 


Reai.  GTKNAsnm. 

UrncB  FocKTH  Ciass, 
thirty  hours. 

Latin,  six  hoora. 
Dedensions.  Transhu 
tion  from  Gedike's  Chrea- 
tomalhj.  '  Exerdaea  from 
Angost'a  Guide.  Eztem- 
poralia.      • 

German,  three  hoon. 

Particles.  Synonima. 
Elxercises  of  style.  Oral 
expositions. 

French,  three  hours. 

Translation  from  the 
French  of  Duvinaj^'s 
Guide.  From  the  Ger- 
man of  Beauvais.  First 
part  of  Knebcl's  Gram- 
mar. Exercises  and  ex- 
temporalia. 

Religion,  one  hour. 
Chief  truths   of  Chris- 
tianity and  morals.  Excr- 
cian.  History  of  the  New 
Testament     Exercises. 

Geography,  two  hours. 
The  Germanic  Confed. 
The  Austrian  states. 


Gtmnasittm  of 

ScHUIiFFORTA. 


ooKPABisoH  or  raussiAir  aniirASiA. 


FredesickWiuiau 
Gyhnasiuh. 


Lowxs  Thikd,  thirty 
hours. 

LMit,  eight  honrs. 

Syntax.  Rules  of  caaes 
from  Zompt.  EzcrcisM 
and  extemporaBa.  In> 
flections  formerly  learn- 
ed reviewed.  Cornelius 
Nepoa. 


Oredc,  six  hours. 
Etymology,  from  Butt- 
mann's  Grammar  to  re- 
gular verbs,  incL  Trans- 
lation from  Greek  into 
Grerman  from  Jacob's, 
from  German  into  Greek 
from  Hcss's  Exercises. 

Cferman,  two  hours. 

Compositions  in  narra> 
tion  and  description.  De- 
clamation. 


French,  two  honrs. 

Repetition  of  inflec- 
tions, and  exercises  by 
extemporalia  and  in  writ- 
ing. Translation  of  the 
fables  from  Herrmann's 
Reading  Book,  3d  course. 


Rba&  GncKAsnrK. 

Natural  history  of  lurds, 
with  demonstrations  at  tlie 
royal  museum. 

Writing,  one  hour. 
As  in  the  sixth  dasai 
Drawing,  two  hours. 
As  in  the  sixth  dasa. 

Singing,  two  hours. 
This  class  is  voluntaiy. 

Lowra  TmBD,  thirly-(me 
hours. 

Latin,  seven  hours.  - 
Gredike's  Chrestomathy. 
Grammar,  Smm  August's 
Guide.  Exercises  and  ex- 
temporalia. O.  Schulz's 
Latin  Anthology. 


Oreek,  (bur  honrs. 
Inflections  to  tlw  inrbs 
in  jHi.    Translation ftoftt' 
Buttmann's  Compendiunv 


Oertnan,  three  hours. 

Principles  of  versifica- 
tion, from  Wakkernagel's 
collection  of  the  Crerman 
poets.  Selections  from  the 
grammar.    Essays. 

French,  three  hours. 

Ancient  and  modem 
Greece  of  Duvinage. 
Grammar.  Exercises  and 
extemporalia. 


GncKAanm  of 

SCHULPFOBTA. 


LowzK  Thiko,  thirty 
hours. 

Latin,  fourteen  houra. 

Cesar  B.  G^alL  book  5 
and  book  1.  Com.  Nep. 
Atticus.  Preface.  Milt 
Themistoo.  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses, books  8 
and  2,  expurg.  Prosody. 
Zumpt's  Grammar.  Ebe- 
ercises  and  extemporalia.' 

Oreek,  five  hours. 
Translation  from  Jv 
«ob's  Elemewts.  Geogra- 
r  phical  division  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  bcBectiona 
to  irregular  verbs,  from 
Buttmann'a  ExBrciaeai 

Cfemun,  two  hoora. 
Written  and  oi«I  exer- 
cises.   Declamation. 


French. 
See  remarks  at  the 
close,  the  class  diviaiooa 
in  this  course  not  corres- 
ponding with  those  of  the 
others. 


?/' 
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FbbdbbickWili.iak     Real  GvuiirAsicst. 
Gthnasivh. 


*'i^ 


Bdigion,  two  honrs. 
Morala  and  Christian 
fiuth. 


Geogrofjky,  two  ho^rs. 
Physical     g«ogriipby. 
Europe    and    the    other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Hittory,  two  hours. 
General    view   of  an- 
cient and  modern  history. 


Religion,  one  hour. 
Catecbization     on    the 
goapel   according   to   St 
Luke. 


Geography,  one  honr. 
General    geojrapliy   of 
Europe. 


History,  three  hours. 

Roman  history.  An- 
cient geography  from 
Schmidt  Ancient  history 
from  Schmidt. 


GTMNASirV   OF 
SCHVLFFOBTA. 

Religion,  two  hoars. 

History  of  David,  part. 
]y  from  the  Old  TesU< 
ment,  partly  related,  6<m> 
pel  according  to  St.  Luke 
read  and  explained.  Com' 
mitting  to  memory  verses 
from  the  Bible.  Ezami. 
nation  on  the  sermon. 

Geography,  three  hours. 
General  Exposition, 
America  and  northern 
and  middle  Asia.  South- 
ern Asia  and  Africa, 


Mathematics,  five  hours. 
Aiijrust's       Geometry, 


Mathematics,  four  hours. 

Legendre's  Geometry, 
book  1.  Decimals.  Al-  parts  10  and  11,  Algebra. 
gebra.  Square  and  cube  Powers,  Square  root, 
root  Simple  equations.  Solution 

of  examples, 

Drateing,  two  hours. 
Introduction   to   land- 
scape drawing. 


Mathematics,  four  hours. 

Vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions.  Similarity  of 
triangles,  and  proposi- 
tions depending  upon 
tliesc  properties. 
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Render.     Wrilii^  m\A  draieing,  two  lionia  each,  for  those  pupils  who  do  not              ^^^| 

tako  u  part  in  the  singing  lessons  of  two  hours,  wliich  will  be  more  fully  spoken              ^^^| 

of  at  the  close.    The  some  exercises  are  contiaaed  in 

the  following  class.                        ^^H 

Fe  ED  EHICK  WlUIAH 

Rrai.  Gyknasiuu. 

GrHNAsrcsi  op                  ^H 

Gymnasium. 

SCHULPFORTA.                           ^^H 

Ui'i-Eit  TniHn  Clabb, 

Uffer.  TuiBD  Class,                 ^^| 

thirty  honrB. 

thifty-ouo  hours. 

thirty  hours.                         ^^H 

Latin,  ten  hours. 

Latin,  seven  hoara. 

Latin,  fburtcen  bourK                 ^^H 

Division    I,      Synlai, 

August's      Libaincnta. 

Cicero,    LkUus,   Cato               ^^H 

from  Zuinpt    Review  of 

Courses,   three   and   Ibur. 

major.   Cssar,  Hell.  Civ.,               ^^H 

the     preceding'     course. 

Syntax.  Exercises  and  «t. 

books  2   and  'J,  ift  porL                ^^H 

Oral   exercises    in    coii- 

Ccmporolia.     Ovid's  Meta- 

Ovid's     Mulauiorphosea,                  ^^H 

Btruction    of    Bcntcncca. 

morphoses,  books  1,  2,  3, 

boo  k.s  4, 5,  an  d  6,  exec  rpt                 ^^M 

Wrillen  exercises  and  ei- 

and  4,     excerpts.     Writ- 

Zumpt's Grammar.     In-                ^^B 

lempomlja.    Ciosar  DeiL 

ten  translations.    Co  rami  t- 

i!cetions.   Syntax.  Excr-               ^^H 

Gall.,  books  1,  9,  and  7, 

tinj;  to  memory  rcmnrk- 

ci.ses   and    cxtcmporalio.               ^^H 

in    part     Ovid's    Mcta. 

nblo   passages.      Prosody. 

Exercises  in  prosody.                   ^^H 

morphoses,  extracts  from 

Theory  of  hexameters, 

^^1 

books  7  and  8.   Prosody, 

^H 

rales  iirDm  Zumpt, 

^H 

OricJc,  BIX  hours. 

Greek,  four  honrs. 

Greek,  dvc  hours.                    ^^^| 

Ditisionl.  Elymology, 

Review   and    extension 

Xenophon,  Cyrop.,  ex-                ^^H 

from    Btttlrann's    Gram- 

of  Uie  preceding  coarse. 

tracts  from  books  2  and               ^^H 

miir.     Orol  and  written 

Matthim's  Greek  Reader. 

3.      Buttmnnu's    Grain-               ^^H 

exercises  and  eilemporn- 

ranr.  Irregular  verbs,  &.C.               ^^H 

lio.   Jacob's  Reader. 

Diifurt's  Vocub.    Greek              ^^M 
Exorcises.                                      ^^H 

Otrmon,  two  hours. 

German,  three  honrs. 

German,  two  hours.                   ^^H 

Examination  of  exer- 

Reading' and  comment- 

Correction  of  exercises.              ^^^| 

cises  on  liistoricsl  sub- 

ingonthe German  classics. 

Declamation.      Prawdy,               ^^| 

jects.  Poetical  Bclectiona 

Exercises,  witli  rules  for 

from  Ueiso.    Rules    for                ^^H 

for  declamation. 

style.     Free  delivery. 

Ibrraation  of  scnlenccs.                    |^| 

Frew*,  two  hours. 

French,  tlireo  hours. 

French.                                    1 

Exercises   in    transliu 

Selections  from  MIgnet, 

See  close  of  tills  list.                          1 

tion.     Written  exercises. 

Thiers,    &c.,     and     from 

1 

E^tempomlia. 

Herrmann  and  BQchner's 
Manual.       Exercises    in 
speaking     and     writing. 
Exlcmiwralia. 

J 

Rtligion,  two  hours. 

Religion,  one  hour. 

Religion,  two  hours.                       ^1 

Principal  passagct  from 

Gospel,  according  to  St, 

• 

History  of  the  Old  and                  ^ 
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FbsdbkickWiliiah 
Gyhnasiuit. 

the  gospels  gone  over. 
General  view  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings. 

Hittory  and  Geography, 
four  hours. 

Roman  history,  from 
the  Funic  Wars  to  the 
destruction  of  tho  west- 
em  empire.  History  of 
the  middle  ages,  three 
hours.  Review  of  tho 
five  general  divisions  of 
the  world,  one  hour. 

Miiikematiet,  four  hours. 
Gieometxy.  Logendre, 
books  1  and  2,  and  part 
of  3.  Algebra,  with  exer- 
cises from  Meyer  Hirsch. 


ReaIi  GmiTAsnTX. 

Mark,  with  catechization 
aponit 

Hittory  and    Oeograjiky, 
three  hours. 

History  of  the  middle 
ages.  Review  of  gcogra* 
phy. 


LowKii  Skcond  Class, 
thirty-one  hours. 
Latin,  eight  hours. 
E!xtract8  from  Livy  and 
Cesar  de  Bell.  Civ.     Re. 
view  of  Bell.  Gall.,  books 
S  and  3.    Syntax.    Exer- 
cises and    extemporalia. 
Committing  to  memory 
exercises  from  Livy  and 
CiBsar.  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, books  11  to  14. 

Oreek,  six  hours. 

Homer's  Odys.,  11, 12, 

13,  and    14.     Exercises 

on  tlio  dialects.     Xcno- 

phon's  Anah.  I,  3,  and 


M(^ktmatie»,  six  hours. 
Simple  and  quadratic 
equations.  Theorems  from 
general  theory  of  equa- 
tions. Mensuration  of  re- 
gular polygons  and  circles. 

Natural  BRttory,  four 
hours. 

Botany,  according  to  the 
natural  system.  Natural 
history  of  worms. 

LowxR  Sbcx>nd  Class, 
thirty  hours. 
Latin,  seven  hours. 
Half  tho  year  with  up- 
per third.  The  oUier  half: 
Sallust,  Bell.  Jug^  book  1. 
Virgil's  JEacid,  books   1 
and  3.    Exercises  and  ex- 
temporalia. 


Greek,  four  hours. 
As  in  tho  upper   third 
class. 


GTHNABirrai  of 

SCHUIPFORTA. 

New  Covenants,  with  re- 
ftrences  to  the  Bible. 

Geogra^y  and  Hittory, 
three  hoars. 

Cieograi^y  and  history 
of  European  states,  par- 
ticularly of  tho  German 
Confederation,  from  Dit- 
tenberger's  Instmcttv. 


MktJtematiet,  four  hours. 
Algebra.  Simple  equa- 
tions. Equality  of  plane 
rectilinear  figures,  from 
Swinden.  Exercises. 


LowxR  Skcons  Class, 
thirty  hours. 

Latin,  twelve  hours. 

Cicero  Orationcs  in 
Cat.,  pro  lege  Manil.,  pro 
Archia.  Cic  Selected 
epistles  from  Matthice. 
Exercises  from  Ovid,  fiia- 
tis,  and  Terence  Adcl- 
phi.  Zumpt's  Grammar. 
Particles.  Syntax  Cm. 
Exercises.  EUtcmporalia. 
Latin  verses. 

Greek,  five  hours. 
Xcnophon's  Anab.,    1, 
3,  and  part  of  3.  Homer''fl 
Odys,  21  to  24.     Exer- 
cises. 
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FkbdehickWhiiam 
Gthnasiuu. 

part  of  3.  Ezcerpta  from 
the  gnunmar  rericwed. 
Exercises  and  cztempo- 
ralia.  Syntax. 

Hebrew,  two  hoon. 

Grammar,  ending'  with 
irrognlar  verbs.  Elasier 
parts  of  historical  books 
of  Scripture  translated. 
Vocabulary  learned  by 
rote.  Exercises  on  regu- 
lar and  irregular  Terba 
out  of  tho  recitation  room. 

Chnnan,  two  hours. 

Correction  of  written 
exercises  and  essays. 
Exorcises  of  delivery. 


French,  two  hours. 

Voltaire's  Charles  XII. 
Exercises  and  extempor». 
lia. 


EeligUm,  two  hours. 

EzplanaUon  of  the 
principal  parts  of  tiy 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  *W 
historical  sketches,  and  a 
view  of  the  life  of  early 
Christian  communities. 

HUtory^  three  hours. 

Roman  history,  from 
the  Fnnic  Wars.  History 
of  tho  middle  ages  con- 
cluded. General  view  of 
history. 


Real  Gxkn^sivm. 


Gtmnasxioi  of 
Somri^ORTA. 


Ocmuin,  threo  hours. 

In  summer  combined 
with  upper  third  class.  In 
winter,  reading  German 
classics.  Delivery.  Es- 
says. 

French,  three  hours. 

In  summer,  with  upper 
third.  Selections  from 
Brflchner's  Reader.  Gram- 
matical exercises,  and 
translation  from  Knebel's 
Grammar.    Extemporalia. 

Religion,  one  hour. 

Ik  summer,  with  upper 
third.  In  winter,  CSiris- 
Uan  system  of  morals. 


Oeografky  and  ERttory, 

three  hours. 
In  Bonuner,  with  upper 
third.  In  winter,  with 
upper  seccmd.  Modem 
history,  from  1660  to  1815, 
General  googrei^y  of  Eu- 
rope. 


Bebrev,  two  hours. 

Elements  of  grammar 
fit>m  Gesenins.  Exer- 
cises in  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Paradimes.  Vocabu- 
lary learned. 


Oermaa,  two  hours. 

View  of  t&B  principal 
epochs  in  the  histray  of 
the  German  language. 
Principlefl  of  inflection. 
Essays. 

F^reneh. 
See  dose  of  this  list 


Religion,  two  hours. 

Gospel  according  to  St 
Mark,  with  suitable  illns- 
tntions.  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  part. 


Bittonf,  three  hours. 

History  of  the  East 
and  of  the  Greeks,  with 
ancient  geography  ficsn 
Lorontz's  work. 
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PkEDBMCKWnilAM 

GTXiTAsnnc. 


RbAI.   GTKNABimC. 


GTXirAsiim  of 

ScHVXPrORTil. 
M»rt<nnitifi,  four  bom 


Maihmatiet.fotu  haan,    MUotAemotict,  Gto  honn. 

Simple    and    quadratic  Proportiona.      Fowen 

equadons.  Powers.  Roola.  and  roots.     Similarity  of 

Logarithms.     Review    of  figures.      CSrcIea,     fitnt 

planimetry.    Stereometry.  Swinden.    Exjwdan. 
Algebraic  exercises. 


Geom.  to  proportions 
and  simple  figures.  EHo- 
ments  of  algebra.  Loga- 
rithms. 


ifaturai  Hlttory,  two 
hours. 

Mineralogy.     Botany, 
•specially  of  nativoplonts. 


Natural  History,  two 
hours. 

Cryptogamic  plants. 
Propagation  of  the  princi- 
pal cultivated  plants.  Mi- 
neralogy. 

Fftynes,  two  homa. 

General  properties  of 
bodice.  Solids,  from  Fiscb' 
er's  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  courses  of  English,  of  writing,  and  dravring,  aia  •■  in  the  opper  third 
class.  Besides  these,  two  hours  ore  set  apart  fiir  oonveraatitn  in  the  IVeoeli  lax»- 
guage,  and  exorcises  in  extempore  ^ting. 


Cppkk  Second  Cijuh, 
thirty-two  hours. 

Latin,  nine  hoars. 

Cicero's  Orations,  pro 
Rose  Amor.,  do  Amic, 
do  Senectuto.  Li  vy,  books 
33  to  35,  inclusive.  Vir- 
gil>s  JQncid,  books  1  and 
9.  Somo  eclogues  and 
excerpts  from  Gcorgics. 
Exerdses  and  extempo- 
ralia. 

Ortdc,  six  hours. 

Homer's  Iliad,  books  4 
to  11,  inclusive.  Arrian 
Alex,  expedition,  books  1 
and  3.  Battmonn'sGrom* 
mar,  with  exercises  and 
ezte^^)oraliB. 


Umi  SxooHS  Class, 
thir^«tiro  horns. 

Latin,  seven  hours. 

Livy,  books  39,  30,  31, 
and  32.  Terence,  Andria. 
Virgil's  ^ncid,  books  7, 
8,  9,  and  10.  Cict:;.')  do 
Ami&  Grammatical  ex- 
ercises and  extemporali^r 


Oreei,  (bar  Jnors. 

Homer's  Odifl.,  'books 
9  to  11.  Arrian  erjftA, 
Alex.,  books  3  and  3. 
Grammatical  exercises 
and  cxtcmporalia. 


Urm  SsooHB  Cum, 
twenty-June  hoora. 

£attii,  eleven  hoars. 

Cicero,  in  Verrem,  Act 
ii.  book  4.  Excerpts. 
Livy,  parts  of  books  33 
and  23.  T«cita»,  Gcr- 
mania  excerpts.  'Vu;gil*e 
i&roid,  books  9,  11,  and 
13.  Exercises  and  ex- 
tsmponJia. 

Greet,  six  boon. 
Herodotus,  porta  of 
books  6  and  7.  Plutarch. 
Excerpts  from  Alexander. 
Homer's  Iliad,  hooka  4 
aBd&  Exercises  and  ex- 
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FbedehickWilliam 

Real  Gvmsasivm. 

Gymnashtm  or 

GvMNASICM. 

Schulffouta. 

Hebrew,  two  hours. 

Htbrete,  two  hours.* 

Hebrew,  two  hours. 

Books  of  Judge*  and 

Historical   pieces   from 

Geseniua's       Reader, 

of  Rulh,  with  ciorciBps 

Gcscntus'ii  Reader.     Book 

parts  1  and  9.      Vocabtj-                     1 

©f  By  n  lax.     Easy   exer- 

of  Genesis.    Exercises  in 

lary.     Gescnius's  Gram-                       ] 

ciaeB,     and    coTnmittiiig 

▼owcla  &om  Elaiitiichkc's 

mar.    Verbs  and  adverbs. 

■vocabalary    to     memory 

Reader.   Syntax. 

Writing  ef  Hebrew  cha- 

out of  the  class-room. 

racters. 

German-,  two  hours. 

German,  three  hours. 

Germav,  two  boora. 

Essays.    Delivery. 

Varieties  of  prose  and 

Elements  of  versifica- 

poetry,    with     examples. 

tion,    wiUi     essays    and                    j 

History  of  National  Lite- 

poetical exerciaes. 

rature.  Esaaya.   Delivery. 

Frtnch,  two  hours. 

French,  three  hours. 

French. 

Excerpts    frmn   Herr- 

Parts of  the  Manual  of 

See  at  the  close  of  tliis 

mann     and     Briichncr'a 

Idclcr  and  Nolle,  viz. — ex- 

list.                                                     1 

Manuat  of  the  more  re- 

tracts from  Rollin,  Lc  Sage, 

cent  French  literature. 

Moli^rc,    Dclavigne,    &c 
Exercises  and  extempora- 
lio. 

Religion,  two  hours. 

Religion,  one  hour. 

Religion,  two  hours. 

Chrlalian  faith  and  mo- 

Christian system  of  re- 

Acquaintance witli  ths 

rals. 

ligion  and  momls. 

sacred      writings,      and 

' 

bookit  of  tlie  evangelical 
church.   Esaaya. 

Mittory,  tliree  hours. 

History,  three  hours. 

History,  two  hours. 

Review  of  ancient  hi.s- 

Modern    history,     from 

History  of  Rome  to  tlie                     | 

tory  and  g-co^aphy,  using 

1500    to   1815.     General 

monarchy,  with  a   geo- 

the Latin  language. 

geography  of  Europe. 

graphical      introduction 
fi-om  Lorentz. 

Maiiemaiict,  four  hours. 

Mathematics,  six  hours. 

Maihematira,  four  houn. 

Aritlimctical  geometry 

PLine  trigonometry  from 

Progressions  and  logo* 

■nd   phuio  trigonometry. 

Lcgendrc.    Theory  of  tlio 

rithma,  with  sppIicolionB, 

Algebraic  exercises.    Po- 

circle.    Lou;arit!im«,    Slc- 

Stercainctry    and    plane 

lygans.          Stereometry. 

reoinetry   trom  Lcgendre. 

trigonometiy.   Exercises. 

Simple     and     quadratic 

DinoDiial.  Powers. 

equations. 

Fhytie*,  two  hours. 

Pity  ties,  three  hours. 

GcnereJ  physics.  Elec- 

Electricity and  magnet- 

tricity  and  magnetism. 

ism.  lIcaC,light,andsound, 
fi-oiu  Fischer's  Physics. 

-.*>. 

^         •  Voluntary, 

62 
1 

1 

• 
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FbxderickWilliah 
gxknasiuh. 


Real  Gtmitasiiik. 


GmVABTVIt    OF 
SCHULPFOKTA. 


Chemittry,  two  boon. 

Metalloids,  acids,  alka- 
lis, earths,  from  Wohler's 
Principles.  Two  hours  of 
Toliintary  practice  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  coarse  of  English  in  the  real  gTmnasium,  in  this  class,  is  continoed  by 
reading  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  by  exercises  from  the  grammar  of  Barckhardt 
•nd  Joat  There  is  a  voluntary  course  of  technology,  in  the  same  institutiim,  in 
this  class,  two  hours  per  week,  including  a  discussion  of  the  uses  of  animal  and 
vegetable  products  in  the  arts,  oils,  resins,  starch,  sugar,  &c  Methods  of  making 
adds,  salts,  glass,  earthenware,  Slo,  This  class  is  attended  by  those  who  do  not 
■tady  Greek.  The  courses  of  writing,  drawing,  &c.  are  continued  aa  in  the  lower 
third  class. 


FkuT  Class,  thirty-one 
hoars. 

Latin,  eight  hours. 

Horace's  Odes,  books 
3  and  4  Cicero  against 
Verrea.  Tacitus,  Annals, 
books  11  and  12,  and  ex- 
tracts from  3  to  6.  Cice- 
ro, Tusc.  quest  Extem- 
pore translations  from 
German  into  Latin.  Ex- 
ercises.  Declamation. 

Greek,  six  hours. 
Homer's  Iliad,  book 
16,  Odyssey,  books  9  to 
16,  inclusiva.  Hippias 
Major,  Charmidcs,  and 
Gorgias  of  Plato  (ex- 
cerpts). Sophocles' Edlp. 
tyr.  and  Antigone.  Gram- 
matical exercises.  Bott- 
I  Grammar. 


Bibrew,  two  hours. 

Sectmd  Book  of  Kings. 
Genesis.  Psalms,  61  to 
IOOl  Grammatical  criti- 
taaoa  of  hiatorical  ex- 
cerpts, or  of  psalms,  as  an 
uerdae  at  home. 


FiKBT  CuLSs,  thirty-two 
hours. 

Ztatin,  six  boors. 
Horace's  Odes,  from 
books  2  and  3.  Cicero  de 
Officiis.  Tacitus,  Annals, 
books  1,  3,  and  3.  Extem- 
poralia.  Written  transla- 
tions from  German  into 
Latin.  Disputations. 


Greek,  four  hours. 
Homer's  Iliad,  books  5 
to  9  and  10  to  14.  Tha- 
cydides,  book  2.  Sopho- 
cles's  .£dip.  tyr.  Plato, 
apolog.  Grammatical  ex- 
ercises. 


Hebrew,  two  hours. 

Exodus,  and  selections 
fivm  the  other  historical 
booka  read.  The  Psalms. 
Xixercises  from  Hontschke. 
Selections  from  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek  into 


FiuT  Class,  twenty-nine 
hours. 

Latin,  ten  hours. 
Horace's  Odes,  book  4. 
Carm.  Ssbc.  Epist.,  book 
1.  Cicero  Tosc.  diaput., 
books  1  and  4.  Tacitus, 
Annals,  book  1.,  PlaotDB 
captiv.  Exteraporalia. 
Written  translations  from 
German  into  Latin,  La- 
tin disputations. 

Greek,  six  hours. 
Homer's  Iliad,  booka 
7  and  8.  Sophocles'  Phi- 
loctetes  and  Ajax.  D»- 
mosthencs'  Orations,  Phil. 
1,  Olyntb.  1,  2,  3,  for 
peace.  Greek  exercises 
and  extemporalia. 


Hebrew,  two  hoars. 

Psalms,  46  to  51.  Book 
second  of  Samuel.  Gram- 
mar (Gesenius)  and  ex- 
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* 

Fb  EORR  K:K  W ILLIAM 

ReAI   GVMKASICII. 

Cyxnasium  of                ^H 

Gymnasium. 

Hebrew.  Written  tmnsk- 
(iona  of  Psolma. 

ScnuLrroRTA.                 ^H 

German,  otic  hour. 

Gennan,  tlircc  hours. 

German,  two  hours.                   ^^H 

Criticism  of  compoai. 

Composition  and   criti- 

General history  of  Ger-              ^^M 

UoDs.  General  grainmar, 

cism  of  German  authors. 

man  literature,  from  tlie              ^^M 

and  history  of  the  Ger- 

middle of  the  fourtccntli              ^^M 

man  Grammar   and  lite- 

to the  second  quarter   of               ^^| 

rature. 

the  eighteenth  century,  ^^M 
Ballads  fIromGotlie.  Com-  ^H 
positions.                                      ^^M 

Freiteh,  two  houm. 

French,  three  hours. 

French.                            ^^B 

SclccUoDa  from  Scribo 

Selections  &om  Moli^rc, 

Sec  the   close  of  this             ^^M 

and    Delavigne.      Eior- 

Scribe,     Delarignc,     and 

^M 

ciws  and  eitt'niporaJia. 

Faecal.     Wrillen  nnd  oral 
transktiong  from  German 
into   French,  from   Rabe. 

■ 

ner's     Letters,    Wicland, 

^H 

and   ScliiUer.      Exlempo- 

^H 

• 

ratia. 

^1 

Rrligion,  two  hours. 

Religion,  one  hour. 

Religion,  two  hours.                 ^^M 

Hialory  of  tlie  Chris- 

The  religiona  of    anti- 

Vogcl'a   Instructor    in             ^^M 

tian  Church,  to  UlC  times 

quity.   The  Bible. 

Oirisiian  Knowledge.                 ^^M 

of  Gregory  VII. 

^1 

Hittory,  three  hour?. 

History,  three  hours. 

History,  two  hoars.                 ^H 

Modern   history,   and 

Ancient    and     modem 

Of  the  RiiddJo    ages,            ^^M 

review. 

history,  from  Schmidt. 

from  Gregory  VIL  to  tho  ^^M 
Rcfbrinalion.                                 ^^M 

Mathematics,  four  hours. 

Malhematiet,  five  hours. 

Malftfmatics,  four  hours.             ^^| 

Plane       trigonometry 

Review  of  piano  trigo- 

Conic sections.     Per-             ^^H 

and  application  of  uJge- 

nometry.   Spherical  trigo- 

mutations and  cambina-            ^^| 

hra  to  gtomclry.      Algc 

nometry.    Geometry,  con- 

tions.     Diophantine  ana.-             ^^M 

bra.     Mensuration     nnd 

Btrucli on*, equations  of  the 

lysis.    Exercises  in  trigo-             ^^M 

conic  Bcctions.   Binooiial 

third  and   fourth   degrees. 

nomctry  and  geometry.               ^^M 

theorem.        Exponential 

Numerical    efiuations    of 

^^M 

and  Irigon.  fiinctions. 

higher  degrees. 

^H 

Phyaitt,  two  hours. 

Phijsict,  tliree  hours. 

Phytic*,  one  Iwur.                 ^^M 

Physical      geograi)hy. 

Properties  of  the  gases. 

General  physics.  Grene-            ^^M 

Mcchanica. 

Electricity,     Light.      Co- 

ral propcrtiea  of  bodiea.           ^^M 

lours. 

Magnetism.                                  ^^H 

rhUowphif,  one  hoor. 

^1 

Pro|>[i!deutic8.   Logic. 

ChtmiMtry,  two  hours. 

■ 

* 

The  inctals. 

• 

1 

492  OEVEnAb  BDUCATION.      SBCOITDART  PKIOD. 

The  conrae  of  Englieh  in  the  real  gjaaxuium  includee  (he  mding  of  Shalcs- 
pcore's  CcBsor  and  Hamlet,  exerokes,  extemporalia,  and  ootnrenation.  That  of 
technology  is  the  Bame  M  described  for  the  upper  Ncond  cloaa.  Those  of  draw- 
ing, &.C.  are  the  same  as  for  the  lower  third,  and  are  continued,  or  not,  at  the  cation 
of  the  student. 

The  instruction  in  vocid  musie  in  the  Frederick  William  gymnaaioni  faa«  sot 
been  inserted  in  tke  list,  becai^e  the  classes  do  not  correspond  precisely  with 
those  in  the  other  branches,  especiafiy  the  upper  classes.  There  are  five  c]%Mea 
fi>r  Tocal  music,  the  fiflh  receiving  two  hours  of  instruction  in  mnsicid  notation 
and  singing  by  ear.  The  fourth,  time  and  cliffs,  &.c.  Exercises  in  the  natural 
scale,  and  harmony.  Songs  and  chorals  with  one  part  The  third,  two  hoars, 
formation  of  the  scale  of  sharps,  running  the  gamut  with  di£Bcult  intervaki  oam- 
bined  with  the  practical  exercises  of  the  last  class.  The  second,  two  hours,  rcpe. 
tition  of  tones;  sharps,  and  flats.  Formation  of  the  scale  of  flats.  Ezerciaea  of 
■ongs  and  chorals,  in  two  parts.  The  fifat  class  is  an  application  of  what  lua 
been  learned,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the  science  and  art,  and  all  the  pu|nla 
do  not,  of  course,  take  part  in  thb  stage  of  the  instruction.  The  course  is  of  four 
hours  per  week,  two  for  soprano  and  alto,  one  ibr  tenor  and  bass,  and  one  for  the 
union  of  the  four  parts.  The  proficiency  is  indicated  by  the  ftct,  that  the  pupila 
perform  very  creditably  such  compositions  as  Haydn's  "  Creation,"  and  Handel's 
«  Messiah." 

In  the  real  gymnasium  there  are  four  singing-classes,  in  the  fimrth  oi  which 
all  th»'inemberB  of  the  fiflh  clan  of  the  gymnasium  must  enter  ftr  dementary 
instruction.  In  the  first  or  higher  dass,  the  Missa  of  Mozart,  Te  Denin  of  Haydn, 
Hymn  of  Mozart,  Sampson  of  Handel,  De  Profundis  of  Gluke,  and  the  Storm  of 
Haydn,  are  practised.  Opportunities  are  also  afibrdod  of  learning  inatnoieatal 
music. 

In  the  gymnasium  of  Fforta  there  are  five  classes,  which  have  six  regular  honra 
of  instruction  and  several  extra  hours  every  week,  besides  practisings  of  particu- 
lar parts  by  individuals  and  in  the  choir. 

The  course  of  drawing  in  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  real  school,  which  I  shall  describe  hereafter  as  to  the  method  of  teach- 
ing. At  Pfbrta  there  are  three  classes,  formed  from  the  upper  and  lower  second 
classes,  pursuing  the  same  general  method.  The  upper  and  lower  third  classes 
of  this  same  school  are  subdivided  into  four  sections,  each  having  one  hour's 
instruction  per  week.  All  the  pupils  receive  dancing  lessons,  and  are  divided 
for  this  purpose  into  twelve  or  thirteen  sections,  each  of  which  has  an  hour  of 
instruction  per  week.  The  some  teacher  assists  in  the  charge  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises. 

The  courses  of  writing,  drawing,  and  music,  are  classed  in  the  real  gymna- 
siam  under  the  head  of  dexterity  in  art  (Kunstfilhigkciten),  and  in  that  of  Pfbrta 
as  arts  (Kanstcn). 

Vbe  course  of  French  langnag^e  at  Pforta  is  confined  to  the  three  upper  classes, 
which  are  divided  into  five  sections  for  this  instruction.  In  the  fifth  class  tiic  course 
consists  of  inflections  of  the  different  ports  of  speech  from  Ilirzcl's  Grammar,  and 
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reading  (wo  hoars,  In  tho  fourtli  class,  inflections  continued,  and  pronoons  fi-om 
Hirzcl.  Chailea  XII,  begun.  Eiercises,  two  hours.  In  tJi(>  tJiird  class,  Charles 
XII.  continued;  syntai;  t,rranimar  continued ;  cxercigcs,  two  hours.  In  the  second 
class  grammatical  exercises  from  Hirzcl,  and  correction,  of  written  exercises; 
selections  fiom  Idelcr  <t  Nolte's  Reader,  Iwo  hours.  In  tlic  first  class  written 
exerciaes  aod  extempordia;  pceliciit  port  ofldctcr  tc  Nolte's  Reader. 


In  a  review  of  die  courses,  as  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
abstract,  the  guiding  principle  of  each  of  tho  three  schools 
shows  itself  completely  by  characteristic  difTerences  in  tlie 
instruction,  while  tlicir  subordination  to  a  general  .scheme  ap- 
pears by  their  never  diverging  from  each  other  beyond  cer- 
tain limits.  To  permit  this  variety  is,  to  my  apprehension, 
more  judicious  than  to  require  strict  uniformity  in  the  dif- 
ferent schools.  It  allows  a  latitude  for  youth  of  diJlerent  tastes 
and  powers  of  mind  to  choose,  without  departing  from  a  pro- 
fessional career.  The  advocates  of  an  exclusively  classical 
system  would  find  too  much  of  innovation  even  in  the  school 
at  Pforla,  while  those  who  take  a  more  moderate  view  would 
consider  it  as  presenting  an  example  of  a  close  classical  train- 
ing, with  accessaries  from  the  modern  languages  and  sciences. 
The  real  gymnasium  is  the  other  extreme  of  this  class  of  secon- 
dary schools  J  tlie  modern  languages  and  sciences  are  brought 
more  prominently  forward,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  on  the 
part  of  its  founder  and  director  to  effect  what  they  consider  a 
due  equilibrium;  hence  the  classical  course  diilers  principally 
in  quantity  from  that  of  the  other  schools,  following  them  closely 
in  the  authors  read  and  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  The 
character  of  these  schools,  which  tlieir  programmes  thus  indi- 
cate, is  borne  out  by  inspection.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
neglect  science  at  Pforta,  nor  to  neglect  the  ancient  languages 
at  the  real  gymnasium.  At  the  former  the  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics are  most  admirable,  and  at  the  latter  the  classics  of  tho 
highest  class  which  I  heard  were  excellent.  This  spirit  of  tole-  _ 
ration,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  fully  manifested  also  in  thoflSS 
Frederick  William  gymnasium.  It  constitutes  a  peculiar  part '^^ 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  and  is  one  source 
of  tfie  superior  mental  training  which  they  atPird. 
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The  courses  themselves  presenting  this  variety  in  these  schoot?, 
the  same  may  be  naturally  expected  in  regard  to  the  methods  of 
instruction.  In  fact,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  same  subject 
vary  even  in  the  same  school,  each  teacher  being  allowed 
to  pursue  his  own  plan,  under  advice  of  the  director.  The 
power  of  a  method  depends  so  much  upon  the  peculiar  manner 
of  applying  it  by  the  teacher,  that  this  latitude  is  favourable  to 
progress;  the  regular  conferences  which  take  place  among  the 
teachers,  and  the  supervision  of  the  director,  keeping  the  diversity 
within  reasoiiable  bounds. 

In  the  classical  course,  the  oral  and  written  exercises  are 
varied  in  their  relative  proportions  to  each  other.  The  trans- 
lation from  Latin  or  Greek  into  German,  and  vice  versa,  the 
grammatical  exercises,  Latin  compositions  or  essays,  the  ex> 
temporalia  before  explained,  the  practice  in  versification,  &&, 
are  varied  in  amount  in  the  different  classes,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  instructor.  At  Pforta,  the  exercises  of  the  first, 
or  highest  class,  are  carried  on  chiefly  in  Latin,  and  the  amount 
of  reading  in  the  classics  is  greater  than  in  the  other  schools. 
The  Greek  is  begun  in  the  lower  third  class  of  all  of  these  schools, 
but  while  it  is  obligatory  in  the  othersr  may  be  omitted  in  the 
real  gymnasium,  an  omission  which,  howev^,  supposes  a  desti- 
nation different  from  that  of  the  other  pupils.  One  character- 
istic difference  between  the  classical  instruction  in  the  higher 
classes  and  in  those  of  similar  schools  in  England  and  our 
country,  is  that,  in  general,  it  supposes  the  grammatical  minutias 
to  have  been  fully  impressed  in  the  lower  classes,  and  discusses 
philological  questions,  varieties  of  reading  and  collateral  sub- 
jects of  antiquities,  history,  biography,  and  geography.  The 
students  receive  much  oral  instruction,  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  record.  The  same  is  the  practice  to  even  a  greater 
extent  in  the  other  departments  of  instruction,  and  the  students 
thus  acquire  a  facility  in  taking  notes  which  they  turn  to  good 
account  in  the  university  lectures,  and  which  strikes  a  stranger 
with  surprise  on  first  witnessing  it  None  of  the  higher  authors 
are  read  at  Pforta  without  these  oral  expositions  being  given  re- 
gularly, and  usually  extempore,  by  the  professors,  at  stated  hours. 
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In  general,  I  believe  ihe  plan  of  instruction  is  sufficiently  appa- 
rent from  the  programme,  but  iii  the  case  of  the  Latin,  in 
the  lowest  class  of  the  Frederick.  William  gymnasium,  which 
struck  me  as  particularly  appropriate,  docs;  not  appear  to  be 
t^iere  developed.  The  inflections  of  the  nouns  of  the  first  de- 
clension is  first  taught,  then  of  adjectives  of  one  termination, 
then  of  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation ;  these  are  then  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  written  and  oral  exercises,  consisting  of  sentences 
made  up  of  them.  The  knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  thus  rendered 
at  once  available,  and  the  application  is  close  to  the  theory, 
which,  at  the  age  of  pupils  of  the  si.\th  class,  is  especially  desir- 
able. Most  of  the  pupils  in  all  these  schools  begin  their  classi- 
cal course  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  yet,  Judging  by  the 
progress  shown  in  the  programme  of  the  first  class,  and  by  the 
sctiolars  which  ijae  universities  of  northern  Germany  turn  out, 
and  which  arc,  in  fact,  formed  in  the  gymnasia,  the  proficiency 
b  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  what  a  youth  of  nineteen  issu- 
ing from  one  of  our  colleges  would  be  proud  of,  and  clearly 
proves  that  the  classics  are  not  begun  too  late. 

The  mother  tongue  and  French  are  botli  taught  in  tliese 
institutions,  in  combination  witli  the  classical  studies.  These 
languages  are  not  merely  entered  upon  the  programme,  but 
are  actually  more  or  less  thoroughly  taught,  according  to 
the  time  which  is  allotted  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  The 
course  of  German  would  seem  calculated  to  make  both  writers 
and  speakers,  and,  probably,  if  the  demand  for  the  latter  were 
equal  to  that  of  the  former,  this  would  prove  true  in  the  latter 
case,  as  it  does  in  the  former.  The  French  is  treated  essen- 
tially in  a  different  way  from  the  ancient  languages,  and  it  is 
considered  no  objection  that  the  two  different  methods  should 
be  practised  in  the  same  school.  The  best  instruction  which  I 
saw  was  given  by  a  native  teacher,  who  more  than  made  up 
for  the  want  of  perfect  accuracy  of  pronunciation  by  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  tlic  vernacular  idiom,  which  enabled  him 
to  anticipate  and  remove  the  difficulties  of  his  pupils.  In  re- 
gard to  usefulness  in  common  life,  and  to  aflTording  a  variety 
of  structure  for  comparison,  tlie  Freiicfi  rauka  before  tJie  Eng- 
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lish  for  the  purposes  of  the  German  scholar.  The  latter  lan- 
guage is  pursued,  however,  by  many  pupils  of  the  real  gymna- 
sium, and,  with  other  modem  languages,  may  be  studied  pri- 
vately at  the  other  gjmtinasia,  generally.- 

The  religious  characteristic  of  these  schools  is  a  striking  one, 
and  important  in  its  effects.  The  Bible  is  taught  rather  than  a 
particular  creed,  though  from  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  nearly 
all  of  one  creed,  this  forbearance  is  not  essential,  and  is  not 
always  exercised.  The  separation  of  religious  from  other 
instruction  can  but  have  a  most  injurious  tendency,  and  their 
connexion,  as  in  these  schools,  on  the  contrary,  a  happy  influ- 
ence. Religious  knowledge  is  classed  with  the  science  in  the 
formal  division  of  the  subjects  of  study. 

The  courses  of  geography  and  history  in  the  three  schools 
selected  as  examples,  are  all  thorough,  but  difier  in  arrange- 
ment and  method.  The  constant  reference  to  the  black-board 
for  the  delineation  of  maps,  which  occurs  in  the  geographical 
course  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium,  is  productive  of 
the  best  results.  The  student  is  interested  and  furnished  with 
an  additional  means  of  impressing  the  facts  upon  his  memory. 
A  similar  course,  in  regard  to  history,  is  only  partially  in  use, 
and  would  be  a  decided  improvement  The  introduction  of 
biography,  as  the  foundation  for  history,  is  practised  in  the  real 
gymnasium  with  great  success. 

The  mathematical  course  of  all  these  schools  is  of  a  highly 
respectable  character,  and  is  executed  to  the  extent  which 
appears  in  the  programme.  That  of  the  real  gymnasium  is 
very  thorough,  as  the  time  devoted  to  the  different  parts  shows, 
while,  as  far  as  the  same  subjects  are  studied  in  the  Frederick 
William  gymnasium,  it  is  scarcely  behind  the  former  institution. 
The  instruction  is  much  more  thorough  than  that  given  in  the 
similar  courses  of  the  French  and  English  schools  of  this  grade. 

The  courses  of  physics  and  natural  history  are  much  more 
extended  in  the  real  gymnasium  than  in  either  the  Frederick 
WilUam  or  Pforta  gymnasium,  the  latter  course,  perhaps,  too 
much  so.  The  course  of  physics  at  Schulpforta  is  very  meagre, 
and  natural  history  is  not  taught  at  all,  an  omission  which  its 
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country  locality  renders  tlie  more  remarkable.  Tiic  elements 
of  chemistry  are  taught  regularly  in  the  real  gymnasium,  and 
practice  in  the  laboratory  may  be  liad  by  those  who  have  time 
for  it  from  their  oUier  studies.  The  students  have  also  an 
opportunity  lo  attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  technology.  The 
courses  of  physics  of"  the  real  gymnasium  and  of  the  Frederick 
William  gymnasium  are  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  fulfil 
their  object,  to  give  general  ideas  of  natural  phenomena,  with- 
out going  into  what  may  be  considered  technical  minutiae;  in 
the  latter  school  physics  is  connected  with  an  excellent  course  of 
physical  geography.  It  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
natural  history  course,  more  than  a  general  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  necessary,  with  the  prosecution,  practically,  of  such 
branches  as  the  locality  of  the  institution  may  render  appHca- 
blc  for  improving  the  habits  of  observation  and  discrimination. 
The  scientific  details  of  the  dilfercnt  branches  belong  rather  to 
special  purposes  of  study  than  to  general  education.  The  ex- 
perience of  these  institutions  may,  Iiowcvcr,  be  appealed  to  as 
proving  the  entire  compatibility  of  such  instruction  with  an 
otherwise  sound  system,  and  tlie  entire  possibility  of  accom- 
plishing it  without  neglecting  other  more  important  branches. 

Drawing  and  vocal  music,  which  form  parts  of  tfie  regular 
courses  of  all  these  institutions,  have  not  yet  found  their  way 
into  the  systems  of  other  nations  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
regular  studies.  As  a  part  of  physical  training,  tliey  are  im- 
portant, and  as  offering  a  relief  from  severer  pursuits,  further 
recommend  themselves  in  this  connexion.  In  the  system  of 
drawing  especially  recommended  by  the  Prussian  ministry, 
models  alone  are  used;  this  method,  however,  is  not  fully  carried 
out  in  many  schools.  The  old  system  of  copying  from  draw- 
ings or  engravings  having  obtained  a  foothold,  cannot  be  very 
easily  displaced  by  the  new  one,  which  retjuircs,  besides  a  change 
in  the  method  of  the  master,  an  expenditure  for  a  new  set  of 
apparatus.  The  Frederick  William  gymnasium  has  a  course  on 
t!>e  elements  of  philosophy  and  logic,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
others,  but  it  occupies  a  very  small  share  of  attention. 

It  will  be  my  object  next  to  compare  the  time  considered 
63 
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necessary  for  the  several  courses  in  these  three  schools^  apd  as 
the  Fforta  gymnasium  has  no  classes  below  the  third,  this  will 
require  a  comparisoo  between  all  the  classes  of  the  others 
above  the  third  and  those  of  Pforta,  while  between  the  two 
other  schools  the  comparison  of  the  entire  course  will  be  most 
satisftctory. 

The  following  table  contains  the  numbers  for  these  compa- 
risons. In  the  first  column  the  subjects  of  study  are  stated;  in 
the  second  and  third  columns  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
these  subjects  respectively,  during  the  whole  course,  at  the 
Frederick  William  and  real  gymnasia.  Those  exercises  which 
are  voluntary,  or  where  one  hour  of  a  particular  subject  may 
be  exchanged  for  an  hour  of  some  other,  at  the  option  of  the 
student,  or  of  his  parents,  are  marked.  The  following  three 
columns  contain  the  sum  total  of  the  hours  of  study  in  the 
five  classes  above  the  third  of  the  Frederick  William  and  of 
the  real  gymnasium,  and  the  total  in  the  five  classes  of  that  of 
Schulpforta. 
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Comparative  Table  of  the  time  occupied  hj  the 

Gymnama. 


doBBes  in  three  Fnmian 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY,  &c 


Smn  of  an 
the  hoars  per 
week. 


^  1 


:o 


o- 


Sam  of  the 
hoars  of  the 
five  tipper 
c] 


ii 


o. 


II 


Latin,     .    .    .    .  . 

Greek, 

Hebrew,*    .    .    .  . 

German,      .    .    .  . 

French, 

Englisli,      .    .    .  . 

Religion,     .    .    .  . 

Geog^phy,      •    .  • 

Bistory, .    .    .    .  . 

Mathematics,   •    •  • 

Physics, .    .    .    .  . 

Chemistry,  .    .    .  . 
Practical  Chemistry, 

Technolc^,    •    •  • 

Natural  History,  •  • 

Philosophy,      •    •  • 

Writing,      .    .    .  • 

Drawing,    .    .    .  . 

Singing,      -    .    .  . 

Dancing,     .    .    .  . 


75 

30 

6 

30 


16 
10 
14 
33 
4 


3 
1 

7 

8 

13 


49 
SO 

4 
36 
35 

6t 

10 

9 
31 
43 
10 

4 

4t 

at 

8t 


65 

60 
8t 


45 

30 

6 

9 

10 

10 
3 

14 

30 

4 


S3 
SO 

4 
15 
15 

6t 

5 
3 

14 
37 
10 

4 
4t 
3t 
8 


3t 

7t 

4t 


61 
38 
6 
10 
6 


10 

4 

11 

SO 

1 


*  Fw  thedog^cal  students. 

t  Voltmtary  studies,  or  exchangeable  tot  the  same  nmnber  of  hours  of  the 
Greek  coarse. 

t  Besides  eight  hours  of  Toluntary  or  exchangeable  lessons. 

§  Besides  three  voluntary  hours. 

D  Besides  eight  hours  of  voluntary,  or  exchangeable  instruction. 
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The  annexed  diagram  represents  these  results,  and  enables 
the  eye  to  lake  in  the  proportion  of  the  several  courses  in  these 
same  five  classes.  The  lengths  of  the  vertical  lines  from  the 
marks  F,  R,  and  P,  to  the  horizontal  line,  00,  below,  at  which 
they  all  end,  shows  the  proportion  of  time  occupied  in  five 
classes  of  the  Frederick  William  and  real  gymnasia,  and  at 
Pforta  respectively.  For  example,  the  proportion  of  the  Latin 
in  the  three  institutions  is  expressed  in  the  left  hand  column  by 
the  lengths  from  P  to  0,  from  F  to  0,  and  trom  R  to  0,  respec- 
tively, and  similarly  for  the  other  courses  in  the  other  columns 
or  upright  lines.* 


Bri 


"65  hours, 

-60 

-55 

-50 

-45 

•40 

■35 

'30 

■25 

-20 

■15 

•10 

5 

0 


vc  characters  of  these  schools  appeal 


The  respective  characters  of  these  schools  appear  even  in 
higher  relief,  from  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  table,  than 
they  did  from  the  programme  of  studies,  for  though  the  same 
works  may  be  read,  the  amount  of  Latin  which  it  is  possible  to 
read  thoroughly  in  scvenly-fivo  hours  must  be  very  dilTercnt 
from  that  in  forly-n'uic,  and  tiie  proportions  of  forty-three,  thirty- 
three,  and  sixty-one,  cannot  express  equal  degrees  of  attainment 

*  The  volunlar;  studiea  in  the  real  gTinnaniun  are  omiUcd,  and  tho  propor- 
tion* of  writingr,  drawing,  &c.,  include  dl  tho  hours  devoted  to  these  branchca. 
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in  that  language,  though,  as  already  shown  in  a  former  part  of 
this  peport,  the  proportional  proficiencies  are  not  accurately  in- 
dicated by  similar  numbers.  The  figures  in  the  columns  for  the 
Frederick  William  and  Pforta  gymnasia  will  be  found  to  be 
much  more  nearly  equal  to  each  other  than  those  for  either  of 
the  others.  The  same  result  appears  from  inspecting  the  dia- 
gram, where  the  letters  F  and  P  are  quite  near  to  each  other. 
In  general,  F  is  between  the  two  othersj  substantiating  the  re- 
mark already  made  of  the  average  position  taken  in  regard  to  ihe 
languages  and  sciences  by  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium, 

In  the  comparison  of  the  department  entitled  "arts,"  begin- 
ning with  writing,  and  including  also  drawing,  music,  and 
dancing,  the  whole  of  (he  regular  hours  of  instruction  in  all  the 
classes  of  the  three  schools  are  compared  with  each  other; 
this  being  tlie  most  accurate  mode  of  comparison,  since  these 
exercises  may  be  taught  to  nearly  the  same  advantage  at  any 
period  of  the  course,  and  are,  in  fact,  introduced  into  the  lower 
classes  of  the  two  schools  which  begin  with  the  sixth  class. 

Considering  the  studies  of  the  five  upper  classes  of  the  three 
schools,  and  omitting  the  voluntary  exercises,  there  arc  devoted 
to  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  first  courses  noted  in  tliS' table, 
eighty-one  hours,  in  the  second,  fifty-seven  hours,  in  the  third, 
ninety-five  hours.  To  the  modern  languages  in  the  first,  nine- 
teen hours,  in  the  second,  thirty  hours,  and  in  the  third,  sixteen 
hours.  To  both  ancient  and  modern  languages,  in  the  first,  one 
hundred  hours,  in  the  second,  eighty-seven  hours,  and  in  the  third, 
one  hundred  and  eleven  hours;  showing  that,  notwithstanding 
the  minor  variations  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  modem  and  ancient  languages,  the  average  of  attention  to 
the  entire  department  of  language  approaches  to  an  equality  in 
all.  The  time  devoted  to  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences, 
including  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  courses  given  in  the  first 
column,  is  twenty-six  hours,  in  that  of  the  second,  forty-nine 
hours,  and  in  that  of  the  third,  twenty-one  hours.  To  the  reli- 
gious instruction,  geography,  history,  and  philosophy,  ranked 
with  mathematics  and  physics  as  sciences,  in  the  courses  of  the 
first  column,  twenty-eight  hours,  of  the  second,  twenty-one  hours, 
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and  of  Uie  third,  twenty-five  hours.  To  the  whole  group  of 
sciences  in  the  first,  fifty-four  hours,  in  the  second,  seventy  hours, 
in  the  third,  forty-six  hours.  In  all  the  classes  of  tlie  arts,  the 
time  devoted  to  the  courses  in  the  Frederick  William  and  real 
gymnasia,  compared  with  that  given  to  the  same  courses  at 
Pforta,  is,  in  the  first,  Iwenty-seven  hours,  in  the  second,  twenty 
hours,  in  the  third,  seventeen  hours.  The  total  number  of  hours 
of  study  thus  compared  is  nearly  the  same,  being  for  the  first 
mentioned  school,  ono  hundred  and  eighty-one,  for  the  second, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  for  the  third,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four. 

It  is  plain,  from  inspecting  the  number  of  hours  of  recitation 
in  tlio  dificrent  classes  of  these  schools,  that  they  have  not  been 
arranged  witli  any  reference  to  tlie  suppwscd  capability  of  the 
pupils  to  receive  instruction  of  one  kind  more  appropriately  at 
a  particular  age  tlian  at  anotlicr,  but  with  rci'erence  to  a  nearly 
equal  distribution  of  the  whole  time  allotted  to  each  particular 
study,  in  as  nearly  equal  proportions  among  the  different  classes 
as  the  requirements  of  preliminary  information  for  the  particu- 
lar branch,  and  other  points  of  detail,  would  permit.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  a  defect,  but  the  point  is  a 
delicate  one  to  touch  llicorctically.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  the 
trial  made  elsewhere,  lltere  is,  however,  a  real  advantage  in 
such  a  (listrihution,  whether  we  have  regard  to  general  intel- 
lectual culture,  or  to  tlie  most  advantageous  mode  of  communi- 
cating positive  knowledge. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  in  these  three  schools  with  that  recommended 
in  Uie  ministerial  circular  already  presented,*  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  general,  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  presents 
the  nearest  coincidence  of  arrangement  in  its  courses.  This  is 
true  in  relation  to  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  German,  the  French, 
the  religious  instruction,  the  mathematics,  tfie  physics,  and  the 
philosophy.  The  time  devoted  to  the  historical  and  geographi- 
cal courses  at  Pforta  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  new  model. 
While  the  time  devoted  to  natural  history  and  to  writing. 
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drawing  and  vocal  music,  in  the  real  gymnasiLiin,  is  almost 
precisely  equal  to  lliat  recommended:  we  may  infer  from  this 
that  experience  has  slioivn  no  considerable  want  of  balance  in 
the  studies  as  now  arranged  at  the  Frederick  William  gymna- 
eium,  but  that,  notwithstanding,  an  increased  attention  to  natu- 
ral history  and  to  philosophy  is  judged  advisable.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  French  language, 
according  to  the  iiew  scheme,  is  much  less  than  according  to 
the  plan  of  either  of  these  gymnasia,  the  study  being  confmed 
to  the  three  upper  classes  and  their  divisions.  If  this  change 
should  be  introduced  generally,  the  result  must  be,  in  time,  that 
the  French  will  cease  to  be  generally  spoken  by  liberally  edu- 
cated persons  in  Prussia.  The  recommendation  proceeds,  most 
probably,  from  political  considerations,  which  it  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  do  more  than  merely  to  suggest.  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  depends  upon  a  true  want  of  intrinsic  usefulness 
La  the  acquisition. 


OENERAI.   aEMARKS   ON   SECONDART    IKSTBtlCTION,    PAEFAXA- 
TOBF    TO    THE    FROf ESSI0IT8. 

The  variable  nature  of  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  the 
secondary  instruction  of  different  countries,  renders  comparison, 
except  in  a  general  way,  very  difficult.  A  single  example 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  position.  The  school  into  which 
the  pupil  is  to  be  introduced,  preparatory  to  professional  life, 
though  called  by  the  same  name,  is  essentially  different  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  An  English  university,  in  its  objects  and 
aims,  and  consequently  in  its  organization,  is  very  unlike  the 
faculties  of  France,  or  a  university  of  Germany,  and  the  se- 
condary schools,  whicJi  serve  as  feeders  to  these  institutions, 
must  be  modified  accordingly. 

There  are,  however,  high  general  purposes  to  be  served  in  the 
mental  training  of  youtli,  on  the  more  or  less  successful  modes  of 
applying  which,  comparison  will  throw  the  light  of  experience. 
If  a  satisfactory  intellectual  education  at  Berlin  requires  the 
study  of  Latin,  Greek,  the  vernacular,  French,  geography  and 
history,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  and  intellectual 
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philosophy,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  same  can  be  accomplished 
elsewhere  by  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  geography,  a  small 
portion  of  luistory,  and  less  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.*  If 
H  is  posaiWe  at  Berlin  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  branches 
enumerated  in  tfie  Prussian  programme,  to  make  them  really 
sources  of  mental  culture  and  of  positive  knowledge,  consist- 
ently with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics,  it  must  be  so 
in  the  same  interval  of  time  any  where  else.  Hence  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  consi- 
der the  attainment  of  classical  knowledge  for  itself  as  the  great 
end  of  instruction,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  an  increased  atten- 
tion to  other  branches  of  knowletlge,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  Uie  German  youth  are  inferior  in  these  attainments,  which 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  even  attempted,  or  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  they  are  naturally  of  higher  intellectual  powers  than 
those  of  other  countries. 

To  turn  the  details  already  given  of  secondary  instruction  to 
account,  and  to  compare,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  tlie 
Prussian  gymnasia  just  described  with  the  institutions  for  secon- 
dary instruction  in  the  two  other  countries,  some  of  the  schools 
of  which  have  been  noticed,  the  Frederick  William  gymnaaum 
may  be  assumed  as  representing  an  average  of  the  Prussian 
gymnasia.  There  being  nothing  which  can  be  considered 
as  a  system  of  secondary  instruction  in  Great  Britain,  it  is 
only  by  the  comparison  of  single  instances  that  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  whole  can  be  made.  This  comparison  is  ren- 
dered easy,  and,  in  fact,  reduced  to  ascertaining  which  of 
the  schools  of  Great  Britain  most  nearly  resembles  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasium,  by  the  detailed  comparison  already  made  of 
the  several  schools  with  each  other.  After  completing  the 
course  just  marked  out,  it  will  be  my  object  to  compare  some 
of  the  features  of  the  Prussian  and  French  systema  of  secon- 
dary instruction,  and  a  Prussian  gymnasium  with  a  French 
college.  I  would  gladly  have  preceded  this  view  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  gymnasia  of  Prussia  with  those  of  some  of 

*  See  the  {wogrunme  or  the  Ilurow  ecliool,  pp.  SD,  3Si  of  this  Reports 
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the  other  German  states,  as  Wurtemberg  or  Bavaria,  and 
Austria,  and  that  of  ihe  free  town  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and 
even,  subse<]uently,  have  extended  the  comparison  to  ihe  Latin 
sclioots  of  Holland,  and  the  colleges  or  gymnasia  of  Switzer- 
land, but  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  attempt  this  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Report  In  the  documents  and  notes  which 
my  tour  has  furnished,  I  have  ample  means  for  such  a  purpose, 
which  I  may  at  a  future  day  accomplish,  as  it  would  throw  the 
light  of  further  experience  on  our  operations. 

Among  the  British  institutions  which  I  have  described  in  more 
or  less  detail,  no  one  approaches  so  closely  to  the  Prussian 
gymnasia,  in  the  outline  of  its  course  of  studies,  and  in  the  time 
devoted  to  the  different  subjects,  as  the  Hill-street  Institution  of 
Edinburgh.  There  are,  it  is  true,  strongly  marked  differences 
in  the  two  courses,  but  not  so  great  as  between  those  of  the 
Prussian  institutions  and  of  the  more  cxclusivelyclassical  schools. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  what  is  an  established  system 
in  one  country,  should  by  many  be  considered  as  an  innovation 
of  doubtful  expediency  in  the  other.  The  pupils  enter  and  leave 
the  Scottish  institution  earlier  than  the  Prussian,  hence  the 
courses  must  be  forced,  and  the  mature  knowledge,  the  regular 
and  progressive  development  which  marks  the  pupils  of  the 
Prussian  schools,  cannot  be  acquired.  The  crowning  courses 
of  language  are  wanting,  and  the  mathematics  and  physics  are 
imperfectly  learned,  in  general,  from  the  too  early  youth  of 
the  pupil  of  the  Scottish  scliool.  The  two  years  between  seven- 
teen and  nineteen  spent  in  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  are  invalu- 
able to  both  master  and  pupil.  It  must  be  observed,  also,  that 
one  being  a  private  school,  and  of  recent  establishment,  labours 
under  disadvantages  in  regard  to  procuring  teachers  which 
the  public,  long  tried,  and  assured  existence  of  the  other,  pre- 
vents their  being  subject  to.  With  the  advantages  which  the 
English  grammar  schools  have  in  the  age  of  their  pupils,  and 
the  duration  of  their  courses,  over  any  private  school,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  branches  of  knowledge  considered  essential 
in  Germany,  might  be  effected  with  comparative  ease  in  them. 
I  am  convinced  that,  as  soon  aa  teachers  were  trained  up  for 
61 
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the  change,  and  the  pupils  had  become  accustomed  to  it,  the 
results  would  be  most  striking,  and  I  do  not  consider  the  par- 
tial failure  of  the  attempt,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  at  Rugby,  as 
at  all  conclusive.  An  experienced  teacher  in  England  made  the 
remark  to  me,  as  a  justification  of  the  tendency  to  exclusively 
classical  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  nation  having  naturally  a  disposition  to  advance  in 
material  subjects,  should  be  drawn  away  from  them,  and  to- 
wards the  ideal,  by  education;  this  was  equivalent  to  saying 
that  a  nation  should  be  educated  against  its  nature  and  tenden- 
cies, which  remark,  it  seems  to  me,  need  only  be  applied  to  the 
individuals  forming  the  nation  to  show  its  fallacy. 

In  support  of  my  inference  as  to  the  character  of  the  classi- 
cal instruction  in  the  Prussian  schools,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe,  that  if  the  nearly  exclusively  classical  example  which 
I  have  given  in  Harrow  school,  be  compared  as  to  its  course 
of  studies  in  classics  with  a  Prussian  gjrmnasium,  it  will  be 
found  that,  except  in  the  article  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse, 
which  is  in  little  or  no  repute  in  most  of  the  gymnasia,  the 
classical  studies  of  these  latter  are  fully  equivalent  to  those  of 
the  former.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  at  Harrow  the  course  is 
thoroughly  acquired,  and  know  that  such  is  really  the  case  in 
the  gymnasia  which  I  visited. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  the  British  and  Prussian  schools 
in  general,  the  recitation  upon  a  lesson  which  has  been 
studied  from  a  text-book  out  of  the  school,  used  in  the  for- 
mer, tends  to  foster  habits  of  self-reliance,  while  that  of  min- 
gling much  oral  instruction  with  the  recitations  used  in  the  lat- 
ter, renders  the  instruction  more  interesting  to  the  pupils. 
When  the  latter  method  is  employed,  much  less  artificial  sti- 
mulus from  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment  is  necessary, 
and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  the  examples  which 
came  under  my  notice  in  both  countries,  there  is,  on  the  ave- 
rage, more  exertion  on  the  part  of  a  class  in  Prussia  than  in 
Great  Britain.  The  prizes  held  out  at  the  English  grammar 
schools^  in  the  way  of  scholarships  at  the  universities,  to  those 
who  distinguish  themselves  especially,  insure  a  great  amount  of 
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exertion  on  the  part  of  young  men  of  talent,  whose  subsequent 
success  is  appealed  to  as  an  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the 
system  of  instniclion,  with  which  it  has  little  or  nolliing  to  do. 
The  students  find  a  similar  stimulus  at  the  university;  a  scho- 
larship may,  if  the  time  be  duly  improved,  lead  to  a  fellowship, 
and  thus  to  an  honourable  provision  for  life.  With  such  strong 
motives  to  great  individual  exertion,  a  youth  of  talent  might 
succeed  in  educating  himself  even  without  aid,  or  were  the 
school  system  ever  so  bad. 

In  relation  to  the  discipline  in  the  similar  secondary  schools 
of  Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  I  would  venture  the  remark,  that 
in  the  former,  it  is  generally  much  more  advanced  in  its  me- 
thod, motives,  and  results,  than  in  the  latter.  There  arc,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  this  remark.  The  kind  of  relation  exist- 
ing habitually,  especially  in  boarding-gymnasia,  between  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher,  in  Prussia,  is  not  unknown  in  Great 
Britain,  but  is  an  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  In  this  respect, 
no  doubt,  a  change  is  taking  place,  which  will  accelerate  as  it 
advances,  and  uKimately  the  principle  will  prevail,  that  the  best 
interest  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  is  to  be  found  in  the  culti- 
vation of  mutual  regard. 

The  organization  of  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in 
Prussia  and  in  France  propagates  a  central  influence  through 
all  parts  of  each,  but  by  different  means.  Theoretically,  the 
university  of  France  is  an  empire  within  itself,  with  the  grand 
master,  actually  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  as  the  head, 
assisted  by  the  university  council.  The  academies,  presided 
over  by  their  rectors  and  councils,  constitute  the  divisions 
of  this  empire.  The  execution  of  the  university  law,  as  regards 
the  establishments  of  secondary  instruction,  is  vested  directly 
in  the  governments  of  the  academies,  who  legislate  merely  in 
certain  matters  of  detail.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  is 
also  the  central  authority  in  Prussia,  but  the  legislative,  as  well 
as  the  executive  power,  belong  to  the  school-board  emanating 
from  the  consistory  of  each  province.  It  is  true,  that  general 
laws  made  by  the  central  authority  cannot  be  contravened, 
but  the  very  general  nature  of  these  laws  leaves  mtich  for 
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regulation  by  the  local  authorities,  aa  has  been  seen  in  the 
diverse  plans  of  the  different  gymnasia  which  have  been  pre- 
sented in  this  Report. 

The  institutions  introductory  to  the  universities  may,  accord- 
ing to  law,  in  either  country,  be  public  or  private;  but  in  Prus- 
sia, the  private  institutions  have  been  obliterated  by  the  public 
ones,  and  in  France,  are  held  in  a  miserable  state  of  depcndance 
upon  them.  Great  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  making,  in 
the  latter  country,  to  free  private  secondary  instruction  from  its 
trammels,  and  to  enable  it  so  far  to  compete  with  public  instruc- 
tion, as  to  keep  this  latter  in  a  sound  state.  There  are  two 
grades  of  public  institutions  in  France,  namely,  the  royal  and 
communal  colleges,  and  only  one  in  Prussia,  the  gymnasia;  the 
former  plan  leading,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  to  the 
recognition  of  establishments  entirely  incompetent  to  fulfil  the 
objects  of  this  kind  of  instruction. 

The  arrangement  of  academic  degrees  in  Prussia  and  in 
France  diifers  essentially,  producing  peculiarities  in  tlie  intro- 
ductory institutions.  The  academic  grades  in  the  faculty  of 
letters  and  of  sciences,  after  the  lowest  grade,  or  bachelor,  are 
entirely  distinct  in  the  university  of  France.  The  bachelor  of 
sciences  must  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  letters  to  qualify 
him  for  the  lowest  degree  in  that  department,  but  this  degree 
once  taken  by  a  member  of  the  highest  class  of  a  college,  he 
need  never  enter  the  faculty  of  letters  of  the  university.  The 
qualifications  of  the  literary  man  in  science,  and  of  the  scientific 
man  in  lutters,  are  not  necessarily  so  high  in  the  French  arrang- 
ment  as  in  the  Prussian,  where  there  is  but  one  set  of  degrees 
for  both.  The  plan  of  degrees  in  the  university  of  France  has 
the  advantage  which  the  variation  allowed  in  the  courses  in 
the  Prussian  secondary  schools  supplies,  in  part,  of  allowing 
minds  of  diflerent  complexions  to  choose  their  career.  As  it  is 
not  incumbent  on  the  man  of  science  to  pursue  the  course  of 
letters  in  a  faculty,  tlie  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
would,  in  general,  be  lost  to  him,  if  they  were  not  placed  in  the 
college  course:  the  close  study  of  these  branches  in  the  colleges, 
and  their  entire  omission,  or  the  little  attention  paid  to  ihem  in 
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the  gymnasia,  are  striking  diflercnccs  in  the  two  systems  of 
instruction.  Tfie  acajieniic  degrees  of  Prussia  can  only  be 
taken  by  study  in  the  faculties  of  the  university,  of  which  the 
secondary  schools  form  no  part:  the  corresponding  ones  in 
France  are  accessible  to  the  youth  leaving  the  colleges. 

The  examinations,  which  in  Prussia  must  precede  the  matri- 
culalion  at  the  university,  are  made  in  the  gymnasia  themselves, 
but  under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee,  while  those  for 
ilie  degrees  obtainable  on  leaving  a  French  college  are  made 
in  tlie  university  itself,  and  entirely  by  its  authorities.  The 
Prussian  examinations  are  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren- 
der ihe  system  of  manuals,  by  wliieh  pupils  may  be  worked  up 
to  the  precise  minimum  of  attainment,  almost  impossible.  The 
candidates  are  known  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  examiners, 
their  former  teacliers,  and  their  attainments  have  been  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  them  in  the  class-rooms,  before  coming 
to  this  test  The  actual  examining  bodies  having,  in  general, 
only  the  pupils  of  one  gymnasium  before  them,  are  physically 
able  to  make  tfic  examination  a  thorough  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  examination  for  degrees  in  France,  corresponding 
to  those  for  the  matriculation  certificato  in  Prussia,  are  made 
in  the  university,  by  persons  who  are  usually  strangers  to  the 
pupils  and  their  attainments,  who  have  the  arduous  task  of  con- 
ducting the  examination  of  all  the  candidates,  and  who  arc  from 
these  causes  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  examina- 
tion less  thorough,  and  more  formal,  and  hence  of  allowing  the 
opportunity  for  superficial  preparation  by  manuals.  The  mode 
adopted  in  Prussia  would  undoubtedly  give  the  public  institu- 
tions a  great  advantage  over  private  ones,  did  any  such  exist 
as  independent  establishments. 

The  use  of  written  examinations  in  mathematics  is  adopted 
in  the  Prussian  system,  and  not  in  the  French,  and  with  an 
originally  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  oral  method.  I 
now  believe,  from  the  facts  which  inquiry  has  brought  before 
me,  that  the  written  form  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  that  the 
two  must  be  combined  to  give  a  thorough  examination. 

The  subjects  of  secondary  instruction  in  France  and  Prussia 
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are  essentially  the  same,  but  the  manner  of  introducing  them 
differs  in  most  important  particulars.    The  branches  taught  in 
a  Prussian  gymnasium  are  all  obligatory ;  only  the  degree  of 
study  in  some  minor  ones  is  left  to  the  student,  and  the  Hebrew 
language  is  reserved  for  those  who  intend  to  study-  theology; 
the  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  religious  instruction,  geo- 
graphy, history,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  writing, 
drawing,  and  vocal  music,  are  all  studies  to  be  regularly  fol- 
lowed.   While  these  branches  are  equally  component  parts  of 
the  course  of  the  French  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  vocal 
music,  and  with  the  addition  of  chemistry,  the  modem  foreign 
language,  drawing,  and  writing,  do  not  enter  into  the  regular 
course,  but  are  voluntary,  being,  however,  furnished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  college.    The  branches  which  are  not  thus  fur- 
nished can  hardly  be  considered  as  part&  of  the  instruction, 
being,  as  it  were,  merely  tolerated. 

The  manner  in  which  the  same  materials  of  instruction  are 
combined  in  the  programme  of  a  French  college  and  of  a  Grer- 
man  gymnasium  is  so  different,  that  it  appears  like  attempting 
to  compare  things  not  homogeneous  with  each  other,  to  bring 
them  together  for  such  a  purpose.  A  glance  at  the  arrange- 
ments of  any  one  class  in  the  two  cases  will  show  better  what 
I  mean  than  any  description  of  this  peculiarity.  The  German 
programme  appears  to  have  been  carefully  studied,  the  propor- 
tion of  its  parts  to  have  been  carefully  elaborated,  the  arrange- 
ments as  to  order  of  study  and  time  of  study  to  have  been 
carefully  considered,  and  the  whole  presents  a  better  matured 
and  more  finished  system  than  that  of  the  French  college.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  recent  annals  of  this  kind  of  instruction 
in  Prussia,  to  have  been  doubtful  whether  letters  and  science 
shall  be  taught  simultaneously  or  successively,  or  whether  na- 
tural history  shall  be  taught  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of 
the  course.  The  entire  arrangement  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
compact  and  better  ordered.  It  will  not  require  a  lengthened 
discussion  to  substantiate  these  views;  attention  need  be  called 
only  to  a  few  points  in  illustration  of  them.  The  Prussian  sys- 
tem lays  down  for  the  regular  studies  thirty  to  thirty-two  hours 
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per  week  for  each  class;  the  French  includes  but  twenty-two 
hours.  If  from  the  thirty-two  hours  be  taken  the  time  allotted 
to  studies  considered  voluntary  in  a  French  college,  namely, 
six  hours  per  week,  the  remainder,  twenty-six  hours,  will  stiil 
exceed  by  four  hours  the  time  occupied  in  the  college  reci- 
tations or  lectures.  The  greater  number  of  hours  thus  occu- 
pied is  a  real  advantage  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  schools,  since 
experience  shows  that  thirty-two  hours  per  week  may  be  de- 
voted to  recitation,  and  the  private  study  requisite  for  prepara- 
tion be  made  by  the  student,  without  injury  to  his  health.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  froni  this  comparison,  that  the  branches 
composing  the  course  of  a  gymnasium  are  more  closely  ex- 
amined (ban  those  of  a  college.  The  details  of  the  distribution  of 
time  in  the  separate  classes  confirm  this  deduction;  for  example, 
the  lime  occupied  per  week  by  Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  in 
Uie  upper  third  class  of  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  is  eighteen 
hours,  and  in  the  lower  third  and  upper  second  class,  each, 
seventeen  hours,  while  in  the  parallel  classes  of  a  French  col- 
lege, in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  but  fourteen  hours  per  week 
are  employed.  Further,  the  classical  course  is  dropped  entirely 
after  the  rhetoric  class  in  t!ie  college,  while  in  the  gymnasium 
it  extends  to  the  close  of  the  student's  career.  In  regard  to  the 
scientific  courses  of  the  French  colleges,  the  following  points 
appear  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  No  instruction  is  given 
in  mathematics  higher  than  arithmetic,  except  two  liours  a 
week  of  geometry  in  the  third  class,  until  the  pupil  has  reached 
the  second  class,  in  vvfjich,  if  he  entered  college  at  nine  years  of 
age,  he  arrives  in  his  sixteenth  year;  and  then  all  that  he  learns 
higher  than  this,  if  he  follow  the  career  of  letters,  is  compressed 
into  two  years.  Physics  and  chemistry  for  the  student  in  this 
same  career  are  taught  in  two  lessons  per  week  in  the  philosophy 
class.  Natural  history  is  thrown  into  the  course  of  the  sixth 
and  fifth  classes.  A  comparison  of  these  defective  arrange- 
ments with  the  regular  instruction  of  the  same  branches,  in  their 
appropriate  places  in  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  fully  justify  the 
remarks  with  which  this  paragraph  commenced.  Having  at- 
tended ttie  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachcloi*  of  sciences 
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at  Paris,  and  heard  rechations  in  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Prussian  instruction  in  science  are  entirely  just  The  subject 
of  religions  instruction  is  one  of  such  peculiar  delicacy,  that  I 
am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  submit  the  views  of  a  high  au- 
thority in  public  instruction  in  France,  instead  of  my  own,  in 
regard  to  it,  merely  observing  that  I  coincide,  on  this  point,  en- 
tirely in  opinion  with  the  authority  to  which  I  refer.  M.  Ck>usin 
says: — "  There  is  no  class  in  the  Prussian  gymnasium  which  has 
not  a  course  of  religious  instruction,  as  it  has  of  classical  or  of 
mathematical  instruction.  I  have  before  said,  and  now  repeat, 
that  worship,  with  its  ceremonies,  can  never  be  sufficient  for 
young  men  who  reflect,  and  who  are  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  A  true  reli^ous  instruction  is  indispensable,  and 
no  subject  is  better  adapted  to  a  regular,  full,  and  varied  in- 
struction than  Christianity,  with  a  history  which  goes  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  is  connected  with  all  the  great 
events  in  that  of  the  human  race,  with  its  dogmas,  which 
breathe  a  sublime  metaphysics,  its  morality,  which  combines 
severity  with  indulgence,  with  its  general  literary  monuments, 
from  Genesis  to  the  universal  history."*  Such  an  instruction 
M.  Cousin  demands  for  the  colleges  of  his  country,  declaring 
that,  though  established  by  law,  it  does  not  now  exist  in  them. 
The  course  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  to  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  is  given  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  student  of 
letters,  and  an  introduction  to  which  begins  even  in  the  second 
class,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  course  of  the  French 
colleges,  and  the  sacrifices  required  by  their  introduction  are 
amply  compensated  by  their  effect  The  Prussian  system  post- 
pones these  courses  to  the  university  period,  and  requires  every 
student  who  wishes  to  matriculate  in  other  faculties,  to  go 
through  them.  The  bachelor  of  letters,  on  leaving  a  French 
college,  R>ay  begm  at  once  the  study  of  theology  or  of  law, 
•ad  the  bachelor  of  sciences  that  of  medicine.    The  German 
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sludcnl  must  pass  through  the  faculty  of  philosophy  before  he 
can  begin  the  study  of  either  of  these  professions.  In  regard 
to  modern  languages,  the  new  recommendations  for  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasia  appear  to  me  to  place  tlie  French  on  a  worse 
footing  than  before,  but  still  a  better  one  than  that  occupied  by 
English  and  German  in  the  French  colleges,  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  this  movement  will  not  E>e  followed  up,  and  that  the 
reasons  for  retaining  the  modern  languages,  as  parts  of  a  liberal 
education,  will  be  found  too  strong  to  admit  of  their  being  so 
easily  disposed  of  as  appears  to  be  assumed  in  the  circular  from 
the  Prussian  ministry,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  put  forth 
its  strength  upon  this  question. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  French  colleges,  in  the 
lower  classes,  resemble  those  of  the  English  schools,  with  the 
advantage,  that  the  pupils  have  the  directors  of  studies  to  aid 
them  when  necessary.  There  are  lectures,  as  well  as  recita- 
tions, in  the  higher  classes,  as  in  the  gyninasia.  In  both  the 
French  and  Prussian  institutions  there  is  a  want  of  apparatus 
for  illustration.  In  the  courses  of  physics  and  natural  history, 
It  having  once  been  determined  that  such  instruction  is  essential, 
the  implements  necessary  to  teach  to  the  best  advantage  should 
not  be  loft  wanting. 

The  government  of  the  French  colleges  differs  essentially 
from  that  of  the  boarding-gymjiasia  of  Prussia.  The  question, 
whether  it  is  advantageous  to  establish  a  boarding  system  in 
the  midst  of  the  residences  of  the  parents  of  pupils,  as  in  France, 
or  lo  establish  day-scliools,  as  the  Pussian  g3'mnasia,  is  one 
that  depends  much  upon  national  manners.  My  own  convic- 
tions are,  in  the  general,  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  system  in 
this  respect,  and  of  encouraging  the  means  of  strengtliening  do- 
mestic ties,  by  leaving  youth  under  parental  control.  The  chief 
officer  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  boarding  as  well  as  others,  the 
director,  or  rector,  is  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  governor,  while 
the  provisor  of  the  French  college  does  not  teach.  The  former 
arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  director  into 
oonlact  with  the  pupils  more  close!}';  tlic  latter  allows  a  more 
thorough  superintendence  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  police. 
U5 
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When  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  very  great,  the  former 
arrangement  is,  I  believe,  the  more  advantageous.    It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  almost  of  necessity,  in  institutions  having  such  a 
numerous  body  of  students  as  the  Parisian  colleges  in  general, 
that  the  presiding  officer  should  have  no  other  charge  than  that 
of  superintendence,  and  it  may  further  be  desirable  that  he 
should  he  assisted  by  a  censor,  the  second  officer  of  the  French 
college.     There  are  no  equivalent  officers  in  the  boarding- 
gymnasia  of  Prussia  to  the  directors  of  studies,  who  have 
charge  of  the  pupils  during  the  study  hours  in  the  French  col- 
leges.   One  of  the  teachers,  as  at  Schulpforta,  takes  a  weekly 
turn  to  superintend  the  pupils,  dwelling  near  them  during  the 
period  of  duty.    This  arrangement  answers  well,  with  the  aid 
of  the  pupils  selected  to  superintend  sections,  for  a  irmall  num- 
ber of  students,  but  would  be  entirely  inefficient  in  a  Parisian 
college.  The  directors  of  studies  are  most  important  officers  in 
these  institutions,  especially  as  they  are  required  to  be  compe- 
tent to  teach  as  well  as  to  superintend,  and  the  selection  of 
them  fh>m  among  the  adjuncts  (agrdg^s),  who  are  expectants 
of  promotion,  is  an  excellent  arrangement    The  professors 
and  teachers  in  the  French  colleges,  in  Paris,  are  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  instructors  in  the  Prussian  day-gymnasia,  living 
out  of  the  institution,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
cipline out  of  the  recitation  hours.     This  system  has,  no 
doubt,  advantages,  but  the  controlling  disadvantage  is  the  di- 
minution of  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher  over  the  pu- 
pil.  It  is  especially  necessary,  in  establishments  where  young 
men  are  crowded  together,  and  separated  from  the  whole- 
some restraints  of  home  and  domestic  discipline,  to  foster,  by 
all  means,  the  moral  iniluence  of  the  teacher,  and  to  bring 
the  pupil  as  near  to  him  as  possible.    This  is  not  done  when 
the  professor  merely  meets  the  student  in  the  recitation  or  lec^ 
ture-room  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  time  has  no  active  care  of,  or  interest  in,  his  welfare.   The 
existence  of  directors  of  studies  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  such  a  supervision  by  the  professors.    In  both  the  French 
and  Prussian  institutions  the  highest  officer,  the  provisor  or 
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director,  administers  tlie  discipline,  and  the  tone  of  it  depends 
upon  his  character.  The  superintendence  by  pupils  of  sections 
of  their  fellows,  is  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  the  "fagging 
system,"  the  pupils  being  selected  for  the  office,  and  constantly 
superintended  by  the  teachers.  From  the  location  of  the  Parisian 
colleges,  the  details  of  their  arrangements  are  not  comparable 
with  those  of  a  Prussian  country  gymnasium. 

The  inducements  to  study  are  of  a  much  more  exciting  kind 
in  the  French  colleges  than  in  the  Prussian  gymnasia.  Both 
have  a  system  of  places  in  the  class,  difTerently  arranged  for 
the  higher  and  lower  classes,  and  both  grade  the  pupils  on  leav- 
ing the  institution.  But  in  the  French  college  there  is  a  most 
powerful,  I  may  say  an  excessive,  stimulus  from  prizes,  not  only 
in  the  establishment,  but  from  a  comparison  with  others,  and 
public  attention  is  called  to  the  successful  youth,  who  is  rewarded 
under  the  notice  of  the  community  of  scholars,  the  university, 
and  the  public  at  large:  his  career  depends  upon  successful  com- 
petition from  one  step  to  another,  until  he  has  reached  the  higher 
places  of  society,  and  his  selfish  feelings  are  constantly  and 
directly  stimulated.  It  is  more  easy  to  feel  than  to  describe 
the  influence  of  the  minute  particulars  which  constitute  public 
scholastic  sentiment,  and  which  produce  a  very  diflcrent  atmo- 
sphere in  the  two  classes  of  institutions.  Emulation  is  not  dis- 
couraged in  the  gymnasia,  and  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  are 
held  in  due  esteem;  but  the  development  of  mind  is  controlled  by 
that  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  there  is  in  consequence  less  of 
strong  personal  rivalry  than  in  the  colleges.  The  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  national  character  and  education  is  so  powerful,  that  it 
would  be  rash,  without  a  much  deeper  examination  than  I  can 
profess  to  have  made,  to  say  how  far  these  differences  are  effects 
or  causes.  It  is  my  duty  to  note  them,  and  to  comment  freely 
upon  them  for  our  advantage,  leaving  the  judgment  to  more 
competent  minds. 

With  all  the  stimulus  of  the  French  colleges,  there  is  one  pre- 
caution neglected,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  competency 
of  the  mass  of  students.  The  law  in  regard  to  stated  half-yearly 
examinations  is  not  executed,    incompetent  students,  unless 
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grossly  so,  pass  regularly  forward  with  the  comiietent  into  the 
higher  classes.  There  is  one  period,  in  passing  from  the  fourth 
to  the  third  class,  al  which  an  examination  has  been  applied, 
and  with  advantage;  but  there  are  three  classes  before  the 
fourth,  through  which  the  students  pass  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  obvious,  that  with  so  loose  a  system,  the  examinations  for 
degrees  must  be  relaxed,  or  the  examiners  take  upon  themselves 
a  heavy  responsibility.  The  regular  examinations  of  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasia  afford  tfie  means  of  discovering  the  incompetent 
year  by  year,  a  result  favourable  both  to  the  youths  who  are 
llius  thrown  into  other  careers,  and  to  those  who  remain  con- 
nected with  these  institutions. 

The  means  for  supplying  teachers  for  secondary  instruction 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  so  far  as  the  normal  school  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  superior  in  France  to  those  of  Prussia.  The 
central  normal  school  of  Paris  is  cerlainly  more  advantageous 
than  tlie  detached  philological  and  pedagogical  seminaries  of 
Prussia.  This  school  is  kept  in  vigour  by  competition  from 
without,  which,  while  it  opens  the  career  of  instruction  to  ^ 
those  young  men  who  may  not  be  able  from  circumstances 
to  avail  themselves  of  Ujc  advantages  of  the  normal  school, 
reacts  favourably  upon  the  school  itself.  The  candidate  for 
the  norma!  school  must  be  at  least  a  bachelor  of  letters,  and 
must  compete  for  his  place.  After  going  through  its  coursas,*.] 
he  again  passes  tlirough  the  severe  ordeal  of  a  competition  for 
the  place  of  adjunct  (agr<5g(5),  in  which  he  may  be  attached  (o 
some  particular  institution  or  not.  In  this  place  the  powers 
of  a  yoiuig  man  arc  developed,  and  from  it,  if  ineritorious,  he 
may  rise  in  his  career.  The  equivalent  plan  in  Prussia  secures 
competent  instructors,  but  does  not  offer  to  them  th&advaqtQgM 
of  the  normal  school.  ■   ■ 

In  both  France  and  Prussia,  teachers  are  exempted  IVom 
regular  military  service,  and  are  entitled  to  retiring  pensions 
in  proportion  to  their  services.* 

•  I  do  not  apeak  of  the  relative  compensatiou  of  the  officcni  of  collegea  and 
(rjmuasia,  because,  u  before  itntcd,  tliey  are  most  fallncioug  testa,  uuluw  ex- 
vniued  in  connexion  with  a  variety  of  statistical  inatlen.  wliieli  make  the  unit 
afconipoiuiatioa  of  dilferaat  values  in  ditKnnl  crmnlric*. 
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DIVISION  SECOND. 

SBCONDilRT  ISSTRUCTIOW  IW  FRDSSIA. 

In  continuation,  I  propose  to  give  an  account  of  two  schools 
at  Berlin,  which  furnish  secondary  instruction  of  a  kind  in- 
tended to  prepare  youth  for  professions  not  included  in  the  list 
of  those  called  learned,  and  for  other  occupations  requiring  a 
considerable  intellectual  training,  with  the  acquisition  of  spe- 
cial preparatory  knowledge. 

ROYAL  REAL  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

THb  first  of  these,  in  point  of  date,  is  the  Royal  Real  School 
of  Berlin.  It  was  founded  as  early  as  1747,  by  Counsellor 
Hecker,  whose  name  has  already  been  used  in  connexion  with 
Sonne  of  the  education  reforms  by  Frederick  the  Great.  At  the 
period  in  which  this  school  was  founded,  Latin  and  Greek 
were  the  exclusive  objects  of  study  in  the  learned  schools,  and 
the  avowed  purpose  of  this  establishment  was  that  "  not  mere 
words  should  be  taught  to  the  pupils,  but  realities,  explanations 
being  made  to  them  from  nature,  from  models  and  plans,  and 
of  subjects  calculated  to  be  useful  in  after  life."  Hence  the 
school  was  called  a  "  real  school,"  and  preserves  this  name, 
indicative  of  the  great  educaliouaJ  reform  which  it  \vas  in- 
tended to  promote,  and  the  success  of  which  has  been,  though 
slow,  most  certain. 

The  successor  of  Hecker,  in  1769,  divided  this  flouriehing 
school  into  three  departments,  the  pedagogium,  or  learned 
school,  the  school  of  arts,  ami  the  German  scliool:  the  whole 
establishment  still  retaining  the  title  of  real  school.  The  first 
named  department  was  subsequently  separated  from  the  others, 
constituting  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium;  the  school  of 
arts,  and  the  German,  or  elementary  school,  remain  combined 
under  the  title  of  the  royal  real  school.  The  same  director, 
however,  still  presides  over  the  gymnasium  and  the  real  school. 

The  t|uestion  has  been  iniicii  agitated,  whether  the  modern 
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languages  should  be  considered  in  these  schools  as  the  substi- 
tutes for  the  ancient  in  intellectual  education,  or  whether  ma- 
thematics and  its  kindred  branches  should  be  regarded  in  this 
light.  Whether  the  original  principle  of  the  "realities"  on 
which  the  schools  were  founded,  was  to  be  adhered  to,  or  the 
still  older  of  verbal  knowledge,  only  with  a  change  of  languages, 
to  be  substituted  for  it  In  this  school  the  languages  will  be 
found  at  present  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  attention,  while  in 
the  similar  institution,  a  description  of  which  follows  this,  the 
sciences  have  the  preponderance. 

In  the  royal  real  school  the  branches  of  instruction  are — ^reli- 
gion, Latin,  French,  iEkiglish,  German,  physics,  natural  history, 
chemistry,  history,  geography,  drawing,  writing,  and  vocal 
music.  The  Latin  is  retained  as  practically  useful  in  some 
brances  of  trade,  as  in  pharmacy^  as  aiding  in  the  nomenclature 
of  natural  history,  and  as  preventing  a. separation  in  the  classes  of 
this  school  and  that  of  the  gymnasium,  which  would  debar  the 
pupils  from  passing  jfrom  the  former  to  the  latter  in  the  upper 
classes.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  for  all  purposes  but  the  last, 
it  occupies  an  unnecessary  degree  of  attention,  especially  in  the 
middle  classes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  time  among  the 
courses.  There  are  seven  classes  in  numerical  order,  but  ten, 
in  fact,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  being  divided  into  two ;  the 
lower  fourth  is  again,  on  account  of  its  numbers,  subdivided 
into  two  parallel  sections.  Of  these,  the  seventh,  sixth,  and 
fifth  are  elementary  classes,  the  pupils  entering  the  seventh  at 
between  five  and  seven  years  of  age.  In  the  annexed  table  the 
number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week  of  each  class  in  the 
several  subjects  is  stated,  and  the  vertical  column  separating  the 
elementary  classes  from  the  others,  contains  the  sum  of  the  hours 
devoted  to  each  branch  in  the  higher  classes,  excluding  the 
lower  section  of  the  fourth  class,  which  has  not  a  distinct  course 
from  that  of  the  other  division. 
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Tktle,  showing  the  numher  of  hour*  of  rccitalion  per  week,  of  each  class,  in  iho                         | 

Bubjccte  Uught  in  the  Royal  Real  School  of  Berlin. 
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Pupils  who  enter  this  school  between  five  and  seven  years  of 
age,  and  go  regularly  through  the  elementary  classes,  are  pre- 
:pared  at  ten  to  pass  to  its  higher  classes^  or  to  enter  the  lowest 
of  the  gymnasium.    It  is  thus  after  the  fifth  class  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  institutions  must  begin.    The  studies  of  the 
real  school  proper,  and  of  the  gjrmnasium,  have  exactly  the  same 
elementary  basis,  and  they  remain  so.£su:  parallel  to  each  other 
that  a  pupil,  by  taking  extra  instruction  in  Greek,  may  pass  from 
the  lower  thitd  class  of  the  former  to  the  lower  third  of  the  latter. 
This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  real  schools  must 
be  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  since  their  pupils  have 
yet  three  classes  to  pass  throtigh  after  reaching  the  point  just 
referred  to.    It  serves  also  t*  separate  the  real  schools  from 
the  higher  burgher  schools,  since  the  extreme  limit  of  the  courses 
of  the  latter,  with  the  same  assistance  in  r^ard  to  Greek, 
only  enables  the  pupil  to  reach  the  lower  third  class  of  the 
gymnasium.    In  general,  a  pupil  would  terminate  his  studies 
in  the  real  school  at  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age.    The  difference  between  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
real  school  and  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium,  consists  in 
the  omission  in  the  former  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy, 
and  the  introduction  of  English  and  chemistry.    The  relative 
proportions  of  time  occupied  in  the  same  subjects  in  the  two 
schools,  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  columns  next  on 
the  right  of  the  numbers  for  the  seventh  class,  in  the  table  just 
given.    The  first  of  these  columns  contains  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  different  subjects 
in  the  six  classes  of  the  real  school  above  the  elementary,  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  Grerman  being  taken  as  unity; 
and  the  second,  the  sAme  proportion  for  six  classes  of  the  gym- 
nasium, beginning  fri&L.  the  lowest,  the  same  number  of  hours 
being  taken  as  the  unit,  as  in  the  preceding  column.    To  bring 
the  natural  history  and  physics  into  comparison,  I  have  taken 
the  numbers  for  the  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium  in  which 
these  branches  are  taught.    Of  the  courses  common  to  the  two 
schools,  those  to  which  nearly  equal  attention  is  paid  in  both 
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institutions  are — the  religious  instruction,  the  German,  geogra- 
phy and  history,  writing,  and  vocal  nnusic.  The  French,  ma- 
thematics, pfiysics,  and  natural  liistory,  predominate  in  the  real 
school,  the  Latin  in  the  gymnasium.  The  efTecl  of  reckoning 
the  first,  second,  and  upper  third  classes  of  the  gymnasium  does 
not  materially  change  the  proportionate  numbers  for  the  courses 
which  arc  common  to  the  two  schools,  except  as  to  Latin  and 
mathematics.  To  show  this,  the  column  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  table  is  introduced,  containing  the  proportions  for  all  the 
nine  classes  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium. 

There  were,  in  163S,  five  hundred  and  ten  pupils  in  this  real 
school,  under  the  charge  of  fourteen  regular  or  class  masters, 
teaching  several  subjects  in  the  Jower  classes,  and  of  six  other 
leacliei's.  Each  of  the  eleven  class  divisions  thus  averages 
about  forty-six,  who  are  under  llie  charge  of  one  teacher  at  a 
time. 

The  elementary  course  in  the  real  school  is  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  burgher  schools,  beginning  with  the  phonic 
method  of  reading,  the  explanations  of  all  the  words  and  sen- 
tences being  required  at  the  same  time  that  the  mechanical  part 
of  reading  is  learned.  Written  and  mental  arithmetic  are  taught 
together  in  the  lowest  class.  The  religious  instruction  consists 
of  BHile  stories  adapted  to  their  age;  and  verses  are  committed 
to  improve  the  memory  of  words.  The  exercises  of  induction 
are  practised,  but  in  a  way  not  equal  to  that  with  objects,  intro- 
duced by  Dr,  Mayo  in  England.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  able 
to  enter  the  gymnasium  after  going  through  the  two  lowest 
classes. 

In  regard  to  the  real  classes  proper,  as  I  propose  to  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  trade  school,  I 
shall  here  merely  make  a  few  remarks  upon  two  of  the  branches 
studied  in  them,  namely,  French  and  drawing.  Tiie  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  French  will  serve  to  show  how  great  a  latitude  a 
teacher  is  allowed  iu  the  arrangement  of  his  methods,  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  those  who  have  talent  are  interested  in  improving 
their  art  by  observation  and  experiment.  The  French  teacher  to 
63 
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Tvhom  I  allude*  had  been  able  to  secure  the  speaking,  as  well 
as  the  reading,  of  French  from  his  pupils.  From  the  very- 
beginning  of  the  course  this  had  been  a  point  attended  to,  and 
translation'from  French  into  German  had  been  accompanied  by 
that  from  German  into  French:  the  conversation  on  the  business 
of  the  class-room  was  in  French.  The  pupils  were  exercised 
especially  in  the  idioms  of  the  language  in  short  extempore  sen- 
tences, and  the  differences  of  structure  of  the  French  and  their 
own  language  were  often  brought  before  them,  and  the  dif. 
ficulties  resulting  from  them  anticipated.  Difficult  words  and 
sentences  were  noted  by  the  pupils.  Declamation  was  prac- 
tised to  encourage  a  habit  of  distinct  and  deliberate  speaking, 
and  to  secure  a  correct  pronunciation.  The  chief  burthea  oi 
the  instruction  was  oral  Without  the  stimulus  of  chac^  of 
places,  the  classes  under  this  gentleman's  instruction  were  en- 
tirely alive  to  the  instruction,  and  apparently  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  interested  them.  If  such 
methods  should  faU  in  communicatii^  a  greater  amount  of 
knowledge  than  less  tively  ones,  which  I  believe  caimot  be  the 
case,  they  will  serve,  at  least,  to  break  down  habits  of  intel- 
lectual sloth  and  to  promote  mental  activity,  the  great  aim  of 
intellectual  education. 

The  drawing  department  of  this  school  is  superintended  by  a 
teacher  who  has  introduced  a  new  method  of  instruction,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  drawing  is  to  be 
applied  in  common  life  and  in  the  arts;  a  method  which  is 
found  to  enable  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  to  make 
adequate  progress  than  the  ordinary  one  of  copying  from  draw- 
ings.t  In  this  method  the  pupil  begins  by  drawing  from  sim- 
ple geometrical  forms,  those  selected  being  obtained  from  mo- 
dels in  wood  or  plaster,  of  a  square  pillar^  a  niche,  and  a  low 
cylinder  (the  form  of  a  mill-stone).  The  square  pillar  separates 

*  Mr.  Herrmaim. 

t  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt,  who  now,  in  hii  old  age,  ha*  receired  fh>m  the  gorem. 
meot  a  penrioo  in  retnm  for  the  introduction  of  hia  method,  and  the  inatmcticn 
in  it  of  a  certain  number  of  teacher*. 

t  Seven  and  a^half  inebaa  high,  and  <»•  inch  and  aJuJf  in  ita  aqoare  eection. 
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Injoints,  affording  a  cube  and  parallelepipeds  of  different  heights. 
The  hemisphere  which  caps  the  niche  may  be  removed,  leav- 
ing the  concave  surface  of  its  cylindrical  part.  The  exercises 
of  the  pupil  run  thus: — First,  to  place  upon  a  hoard,  or  upon  his 
paper  or  state,  a  point  vertically  above  another,  or  so  that  the 
lines  joining  the  two  shall  be  parallel  to  the  right  or  left  hand 
edge  of  the  board,  paper,  or  slate.  Second,  to  join  them.  Third, 
to  place  a  point  horizontally  from  the  second,  and  at  a  distance 
equal  to  that  between  the  first  and  second  points.  Fourth,  to 
place  one  vertically  over  the  third,  and  at  a  distance  equal  to 
that  below  the  first,  and  to  join  the  third  and  fourth.  The  first 
and  fourth  being  then  joined,  a  square  is  formed.  After  prac- 
tice in  this,  the  simple  elevation  of  the  cube  is  drawn.  Next,  a 
perspective,  by  the  use  of  a  small  frame  and  silk  threads,  such 
as  is  common  in  teaching  the  elements  of  this  subject,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  pupil  acquires  readily  a  knowledge  of  the 
practice.  The  drawing  of  lines  in  various  positions,  and  with 
various  proportions,  terminates  this  division  of  the  subject.  The 
niche  and  cylinder  afford  a  similarly  graduated  series  of  lessons 
on  the  drawing  of  curved  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength  and  of  shadows  is  introduced.  This 
is  accompanied  with  some  of  the  more  simple  rules  of  shadow 
and  shade.  More  difficult  exercises  of  perspective  follow  from 
natural  objects  and  from  works  of  art  or  mechanism,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  to  be  given  to  the  pupil's  attainments  and 
the  amount  of  taste  which  he  displays.  This  method  of  teach- 
ing has  been  introduced  quite  generally  in  Prussia,  and  with 
the  best  results  aa  to  the  formation  of  accuracy  of  eye  and  of 
hand. 

CITY  TRADE  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

This  school  was  founded  to  give  a  more  appropriate  educa- 
tion for  the  mechanic  arts  and  higher  trades  than  can  be  had 
through  the  courses  of  classical  schools.  It  is  a  great  point 
gained  when  the  principle  is  admitted,  that  different  kinds  of 
education  are  suited  to  different  objects  in  life;  and  such  an 
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admission  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of  education.  A>  s 
ccmsequence  of  a  general  sentiment  of  this  kind,  numerous 
schools  for  the  appropriate  instruction  of  those  not  intended  for 
the  learned  professions  grow  up  by  the  side  of  the  others.  The 
youth  is  thus  secured  a  suitable  education,  no  matter  what  may 
be  his  intended  calling,  and  is  not  forced  to  aQcept  a  training 
necessarily  imperfect,  from  the  time  which  he  can  devote  to  it, 
and  furnishing  him  with  but  little  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
requires  in  his  pursuits.  This  sentiment  prevails  extensively  in 
Prussia,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Germany,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence  of  it,  there  are  better  opportunities  for  the  instruction  of 
young  men,  not  intended  for  the  learned  professions,  than  in 
fnj  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  city  of  Berlin  is  the  patron  of  the  trade  school  which  I 
Un  about  to  notice,  as  the  king  is  of  the  real  school,  already 
spoken  of.  Its  stability  is  thus  secured,  and  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing it  with  the  necessary  materials  for  instruction  are 
liberally  provided.*  The  trade  school  is  a  day>school,  and 
consists  of  five  classes,  of  which  the  lowest  is  on  the  same 
grade  as  to  age  and  qualification  at  admission  as  the  fourth 
class  of  a  gymnasium.  It  is  assumed  that  at  twelve  years  of 
age  it  will  have  been  decided  whether  a  youth  is  to  enter  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  or  to  follow  a  mechanical  employ- 
ment, or  to  engage  in  trade,  but  the  higher  classes  are  not 
doisd  against  pupils.  Of  the  five  classes,  four  are  considered 
neoessary  or  desirable  for  certain  pursuits,  and  the  whole 
five  for  others;  the  courses  of  all  but  the  first  class  last  one 
year,  that  of  the  first,  two  years — a  youth  leaving  the  school 
at  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  During  the  year  1836-7,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  were — in  the  first  class, 
eleven;  in  the  second,  twenty-nine;  in  the  upper  third,  forty- 
three;  in  the  lower  third,  fifty-two;  in  the  fourth,  fiily ;  total  one 

*  The  preient  director  of  this  school,  Mr.  KkJden,  was  formerly  director  of  the 
higher  burgher  sefaool  «t  Potsdam,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teaoh«n 
in  his  line  in  Prnasn* 
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hundred  and  eighty-five;  from  which  numbers  it  appears  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils  leave  the  school  without 
entering  the  first  class.  The  number  of  teachers  is  nineteen, 
five  being  regular  or  class  teachers,  and  fourteen  assistants. 
The  director  gives  instruction. 

The  following  list  of  the  callings  to  which  pupils  from  this 
school  have  gone  on  leaving  it,  will  show  that  it  is  really  what 
it  professes  to  be,  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
intend  to  follow  occupations  connected  with  "commerce,  the 
useful  arts,  higher  trades,  building,  mining,  forestry,  agriculture, 
and  military  life;"  and  further,  that  its  advantages  are  appre- 
ciated by  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended-  The  list  includes 
the  pupils  who  have  left  the  school  from  the  first  and  second 
classes  in  the  years  1830,  1832,  1833,  and  1837.  From  the 
first  class,  two  teachers,  five  architects,  one  chemist,  twenty-six 
merchants,  one  machinist,  two  calico-printers,  two  glass-work- 
ers, one  clolh-manufacturer,  one  silk-manufacturer,  one  miner, 
thirteen  agriculturalists,  eight  apothecaries,  two  gardeners,  one 
painter,  one  mason,  one  carpenter,  one  tanner,  one  miller,  one 
baker,  one  potter,  one  saddler,  one  soap-boiler,  one  cabinet- 
maker, two  soldiers,  one  musician,  five  to  public  offices,  one  to 
the  trade  institution,  six  to  a  gymnasium.  From  the  second 
class,  forty-one  merchants,  one  teacher,  one  chemist,  one  ma- 
chinist, one  ship-carpenter,  nine  agriculturalists,  one  sugar- 
refiner,  three  dyers,  one  tanner,  one  brewer,  two  distillers,  one 
miner,  two  lithographers,  one  die-sinker,  three  apothecaries, 
one  dentist,  two  painters,  two  gardeners,  three  masons,  five 
carpenters,  one  miller,  four  bakers,  one  butcher,  one  to  the 
trade  institution,  three  to  public  offices,  two  to  a  gymnasium, 
one  musician,  one  veterinary  surgeon,  one  soldier — being  ninety 
from  the  first  class,  and  ninety-seven  from  the  second,  in  the 
period  of  four  years. 

In  the  course  of  instruction  the  sciences  and  kindred  branchea 
are  made  the  basis,  and  the  modern  languages  are  employed 
as  auxiliaries,  the  ancient  languages  being  entirely  omitted. 
The  subjects  embraced  in  it  are — religious  instruction,  German, 
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French,  English,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  phyacs, 
chemistry,  technology,  natural  history,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music 

The  time  apportioned  to  each  of  these  subjects  in  the  five 
classes  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  contains  be- 
sides, a  comparison  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  different  branches 
in  this  school,  with  five  classes  nearly  correspondbg  to  them, 
of  the  real  school,  and  the  same  number  of  the  Frederick  Wil- 
liam gymnasium.  In  this  comparison  the  number  of  hours  of 
religious  instruction,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  three,  is 
assumed  as  the  unit  of  the  proportion.  In  other  respects  the 
table  is  arranged  as  the  foregoing,  and  the  headings  of  the 
several  columns  indicate  the  nature  of  the  numbers  contained 
in  them. 


an  TBADi  SCHOOL  or  Bnuv. 


flsr 


TM»  of  the  diatribution 
with  a  oompariaoa  with 
GjmnMium. 


of  atodiet  in  the  City  Trade  Sehod  of  Berlin, 
the  Royal  Real  School  and  the,  Frederick  William 


SUBJECTS 


INSTRUCTION. 


Religion,  .... 
Germin,  ----.- 
French,  -  -  .  -  - 
En^ligh,  ..... 
Arithmetic,  -  .  •  . 
Geometry,  .... 
Geography,  .... 
UiBtoiy,  ..... 
Natural  U'nAory,  •  - 
Phyiics,  .  .  -  -  - 
Chenutt^,  .  .  .  - 
Technology,  -  -  - 
Writing:,  ..... 
Drawing,  .... 
Vocal  Music,     ... 

Total,    - 


HO.  OF  HOC  KB  fEk  WIEK. 


34 


32 


Proportion  of  the 
CQuieca  to  the  re- 

ligiouii  instruc- 
Uoft  in  the  Trade 
School,  a*  Djuty, 


33     33 


9 

18 

20 

4 

IS 

14 

8 

4 

13 

9 

7 

4 

6 

14 

10 


s 


36 


1.0 
2.0 
2.2 
0.4 
3.0 
1.6 
0.9 
0.4 
1.4 
1.0 
0.8 
0.4 
0.7 
1,6 
1.1 


£■3 
1.S 


it 
—  .2  S 

"si 


M 

1.8 
S.0 

o.r 

.3.3 

0.7 
1.4 
1.0 
0.9 
0.9 

0,3 
l.l 
1.4 


1.1 
1.3 
1.1 

2.1 

0.7 
1.1 
0.2* 
0.4* 


0.3 
0.4 
1.1 


*  The  entire  eoune. 
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The  courses  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy,  of  the 
gymnasium,  are  replaced  in  this  school  by  English,  chennistry, 
and  technology,  with  an  increased  attention  to  the  kindred 
braociies.  Thus  the  French  occupies  double  the  time  devoted 
in  tbe  parallel  classes  of  the  gymnasia;  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
eight  gymnasial  classes  be  reckoned,  the  proportion  will  still 
be  as  twenty  to  eighteen  in  favour  of  the  trade  school.  Mathe- 
matics, in  like  manner,  otccupies  more  time  in  the  trade  school, 
in  the  parallel  classes,  in  the  proportion  of  3.6  to  2.1 ;  natural 
history,  in  that  ^.1.4  to  0.3;^  physics,  of  1.0  to  0.4;  drawing, 
of  1.6  to  0.4. 

The  courses  are  fully  laid  down  in  the  following  list,*  be- 
ginning with  the  studies  of  the  lowest,  or  fourth  class. 

FomiTH  CLAsa. 

Rdigiou*  /natncef  ton.t  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke  and  the  Acta  of  th* 
Apoatlea  explained,  with  a  catechetical  development  of  the  tratha  of  religion  and 
ethical  applications.    Two  hours  per  week. 

Otrnum.    Grammatical  exercises  in  writing.    Recital  <^  poetical  pieces. 

Frenek.  Qrammatical  exercises.  Regular  and  irregnlu  foirbs.  ^"v*ing  ftom 
Laurens'  Reader.    One  hour  of  conversation.    Fonr  fao(ira4 

ArUmulie.  Mental  and  written,  including  proportioot  and  fractiona,  with  th« 
-  ihtarj  of  the  operations.    Four  hours. 

Geometry.    Introductory  coarse  <^  forms.    Two  hoars. 

Oeogru^y.    Elementary,  mathematical,  and  physical  geography.    Two  hoora. 

Natural  Hittory.  In  the  satnmer  term,  elements  of  botany,  with  excursiona. 
In  the  winter,  tlie  external  characters  of  animals.    Two  hours. 

Phytice.  Introductory  instruction.  General  properties  of  bodies.  Forms  of 
crystals,  specific  gravity,  &c    Two  hours. 

Writing,    Two  hours. 

Drawing,  Outline  drawing  and  shadows,  from  models  and  copy4Marda.  Two 
hours. 

Vocal  Muoie.    Two  hours. 

LowxH  Third  Cuss. 

Religioui  Inttruetion,  He  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  rmd  uad 
explained.    Two  hours. 

*  Taken  from  the  prograiBBM  ibr  1836-7,  for  which,  with  other  doeanMnto 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  eRdafbO  opportunity  to  visit  thu  interesting  school,  I 
•m  indebted  to  director  KlOdAn. 

t  Roman  Catholic  pupik  are  not  required  to  take  part  in  this  instructioo, 
which  is  communicated  by  a  Protestant  clergyman. 

t  The  same  teacher  instructa  this  class  to  whose  course  I  have  referred  in  the 
notice  of  the  Royal  Real  School 
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Verman.  Gnrnimar,  with  specid  rcferonee  to  ortbog^rnphy  and  elymolog^y. 
Written  crercisrs  upon  naxratioim  niado  by  tho  Icacber.  Delivery  of  poetical 
[tiocco.    Four  hours. 

FretKh.  Tranalntion  ftom  French  into  German,  from  Gedike's  Chieatombthy. 
Grammar;  irrcguliir  verba.  Ejctcmporolia,  and  tnuulationa  from  GcrniiLn  tntii 
French,     Four  hour*. 

Arithmetie.  Partly  abstract,  partly  practical,  from  Diealorweg's  Instructor, 
Four  honrs. 

Geometry.  Dctcrmioalion  of  angles  in  triangles  and  polygons.  Equality  of 
triang-les.  Dcpcndonce  of  auglos  and  sidos  of  triangles.  Constructlona.  Thin 
hours, 

Oeographg.  Physical  description  of  the  ports  of  the  earth,  exCBpt  Europe.  Two 
hours. 

Natural  Hitlory.  Mineralogy.  In  suminer,  botany,  the  clu>  nnking'  ezaur- 
sions  for  praclicn!  exercise.     Man.    Tliree  hours. 

Phytict.  Gtincrol  properties  of  bodies  and  Eolids  in  particnlor.  Doctrines  of 
licaL,  and  tlicir  application  to  natural  phenomena  and  the  arts.     Two  hours. 

Chemittry.  Introduction.  AtmoaplrcTLC  air.  Elzpeiimcatol  illuitrations  of 
chemistry,  applied  to  tlio  arts.     Two  hanra. 

Writing.  Two  houra.  Architectural  and  topograjAieal  drawing.  Two  boUTl. 
Drawing  by  hand,  {or  tJiosc  who  do  not  lake  port  in  the  otlier.    Two  hoOFS. 

Focal  Mutie,    Two  hours. 

Upper  Third  Glass. 

tkKgioiu  Inttrueiion.  Cbrlalion  inoraU,  from  Luther's  Cktechism.  Two 
Iwan. 

Chrman.  Simple  and  complex  aontenocs.  Composltioos  on  special  subjects. 
Poems  explained  and  committed.     Four  hours. 

French.  Translation  from  Gcdikc's  Chrcstoraatliy,  oral  and  in  writing. 
Written  translations  from  Beauvais'  Introduction,  from  German  into  French. 
Grammar,  examples  treated  extempore.     Four  hours. 

Arithmetie.  Properties  of  numbers.  Powers.  Roots.  Decimal  fractions. 
Practical  arithmetic  from  Diesterwcg.     Four  hours. 

Oeomefry.  Similar  figures.  Geometrical  proportion.  Exercises.  Mensura. 
tion  of  rectilinear  figures.     Three  hours, 

Otographif.  Pliysical  geography  of  Europe,  andin  particular  of  Germany  and 
Prussia.     Two  hours. 

Natural  Hiitorij.  Continuation  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  lower  third  class. 
Review  in  outline  of  zoology  and  the  natural  history  of  man  ia  parliculiir.  Bq. 
tony,  with  excursions  in  summer.     Three  hoars. 

Phytict.     Electricity  and  magnetism,  willi  experiments.     Two  hours. 

CAemislry.    Water  and  non-metallic  bodies,  with  experiments.     Two  hours. 

WrUing.  Two  hours.  Architectural  and  tojmgraphical  drawing.  Two 
hours.    Some  of  llie  pupils,  during  this  tune,  are  engaged  in  ormuncnlal  drawing. 

Vaeal  Mutie.    Two  hours. 

Sno.Mo  Class. 
Religiout  Intlruetion.     Explanation  of  tho  lirst  three  Goepels.     History  of  the 
Christian  rchgion  and  cliuich,  to  Uic  Rcfotmalion.    Two  hours. 
fi7 
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German.  Correction  of  exercises  written  at  home,  npon  nibjecta  tmAguod  by 
the  teacher.  Oral  and  written  ezercisea.  Introduction  to  the  history  of  CStnnui 
poetry.    Three  hours. 

French.  Grammar;  extemporalia  for  the  application  of  the  mlea.  Writtao 
and  oral  tranBlations  from  German  into  French,  from  Beaorais'  MaiHial,  and  vies 
versa,  from  Ideler  and  Nolte's  ManuaL    Four  hours. 

EnglM,  Exercises  in  reading  and  speaking.  Translation  into  Gemnn,  from 
BurkhardL    Dictation.    Verbs.    Two  hours. 

ArUhmetie.  Commercial  arithmetic  Algebra,  to  inohide  simple  and  qaadntie 
equations.    Logarithms.    Three  hours. 

Oeometry,    Circles.    Analytical  and  plane  trigonometry.    Three  honr*. 

Geography.  The  States  of  Europe,  witlxiqpeeUl  tefbrenoe  to  th^r  popalatioii, 
mana&ctures,  and  commerce.    Two  houiB. 

HisUny.  Principal  events  of  tfasbiM^pfthbiiuddle  ages  and  of  later  timea, 
as  an  introduction  to  recent  history.    Qbe  bpat^.^ 

Naiural  HMory.    Mineralogy..  Physiology  df  plants.    Three  hoars. 

Citemittry.  Metallic  bodies  and  their  compounds,  with  experimat^ ,  Three 
hours. 

Arehiteetural,  topographieal,  and  plan  drateing.  Drawing  with  inetnuneota. 
Introduction  to  India  ink  drawing.  Beginning  of  the  science  of  oooatractiaae. 
Two  hours. 

Drawing.    From  copies,  and  from  plaster  and  other  modeh.    Two  hoore. 
This  kind  of  drawing  may  be  learned  instead  of  the  above. 
Vocal  Xutie.    Two  hours. 

FtasrCuflBi 

Rd^imu  hutruetion.  History  of  the  Christiaareligiaa  and  ohnicfaoontiniwd. 
Seferences  to  the  Bible.    One  hour. 

OervMn.  History  of  German  literature  to  recent  times.  Essays.  Exerciaee 
of  delivery.    Three  hours. 

French.  Reading  from  the  manual  of  BOchner  and  Hemnann,  with  abetraeta. 
Classic  authors  read.  Review  of  Grammar.  Exercises  at  home  and  aztempo- 
ralia.    Free  delivery.    Correction  of  exercises.    Four  hours. 

Engliih.  Syntax,  with  written  and  extempore  exercises  from  Bnrkhardt 
Reading  of  classic  authors.    Writing  of  letters.    Exercises  in  speaking. 

Ariihmetie.  Algebra.  Simple  and  quadratic  equations.  Binomial  and  poly- 
nomial theorems.  Higher  equations.  Commercial  arithmetic  continued.  Three 
hours. 

Geometry.  Plane  trigonomeUy  and  its  i^catioaa.  Conic  aectiou.  Do- 
■eriptive  geometry.    Three  hours. 

lEttory.  History  of  the  middle  ages.  Modem  history,  with  special  reference 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  inventions,  discoveries,  and  of  commerce  and 
industry.    Three  hours. 

Natural  Hittory.  In  summer,  botany,  the  principal  fiuniliea,  according  to  the 
natural  system.  In  winter,  zoology.  The  pupils  are  taken,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  specimens,  to  the  Royal  Museum. 

Phyeict.  In  summer,  optics  with  experiments.  In  winter,  the  system  ofiho 
world    Three  hours. 
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Tuhnology.  Chemical  and  mechanical  oris  and  trades  deBCribed  and  illas- 
trated  Ijy  models.     Eicursiona  to  visit  tlie  principal  work-shops.     Four  hours. 

ArehUeetural  and  machine  drawing.  Two  lioura.  Those  papils  who  do  not 
take  part  in  this^  leccivo  le&soos  in  oroomontiil  drawiag  from  plaster  models. 

Focal  Ma»ic.    Two  hours. 

The  pupils  of  tfaia  class  ore,  besides,  engaged  in  manipulating  in  the  laboratory 
of  llie  inBtitution  several  hours  each  week. 

The  ooursos  require  a  good  collection  of  apparatus  and  spe- 
cimens to  carry  ihem  out,  and  this  school  is,  in  fact,  better 
furnished  than  any  other  of  its  grade  which  I  saw  in  Prussia, 
besides  which,  its  collections  are  on  the  increase.  The  facilities 
for  the  courses  are  furnished  by  a  collection  of  mathematical 
and  physical  apparatus,  a  laboratory,  with  a  tolerably  complete 
chemical  apparatus  and  series  of  tests,  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  the  arts  and  manufactures  (or  technological  collection), 
a  collection  of  dried  plants,  and  of  engravings  for  tiie  botanical 
course,  witli  a  small  garden  for  the  same  use,  a  collection  of 
minerals,  a  collection  of  insects,  a  collection  in  comparative 
anatomy,  a  series  of  engravings  for  the  drawing  course,  and  of 
plaster  models,  a  set  of  maps,  and  other  apparatus  for  geo- 
graphy, some  astronomical  instruments,  and  a  library.  The 
pupils  arc  taken,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  admirable  museum 
attached  to  tlie  university  of  Berlin,  for  the  examination  of  zoo- 
logical specimens  especially. 

That  this  school  is  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  occupa- 
tions, and  for  professions  not  ranking  among  the  learned,  the 
equivalent  of  the  gymnasium  is  clearly  shown  by  the  subjects 
and  scope  of  its  courses,  and  by  the  age  of  its  pupils.  Some  of 
these  occupations  require  no  higher  instruction,  others  that  the 
pupils  shall  pass  to  the  special  schools  introductory  to  them.  So, 
also,  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasia  pass  at  once  into 
active  life,  others  enter  the  university. 

The  class  of  schools  to  which  the  two  last  described  be- 
long, are  most  important  in  their  influence.  In  many  coun- 
tries, an  elementary  education  is  the  limit  beyond  which  those 
intending  to  enter  the  lower  grades  of  the  occupations  enume- 
rated in  connexion  with  the  City  Trade  School  of  Berlin,  do 
not  pass;  and  if  they  arc  inclined  to  have  a  better  education, 
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or  if  intending  to  embrace  a  higher  occupation,  they  desire  to  be 
better  instructed,  they  must  seek  instruction  in  the  classical 
schools.  The  training  of  these  schools  is,  however,  essen- 
tially difierent  from  that  required  by  the  tradesman  and  me- 
chanic, the  verbal  character  of  the  instruction  is  not  calculated 
to  produce  the  habits  of  mind  in  which  he  should  be  brought 
up,  and  the  knowledge  which  is  made  the  basis  of  mental  train- 
ing is  not  that  which  he  has  chiefly  occasion  to  use.  Besides, 
were  the  course  ever  so  well  adapted  to  his  object,  the  time  at 
which  he  must  leave  school  only  permits  him  to  follow  a  part 
of  it,  and  he  is  exposed  to  the  serious  evils  which  must  flow 
from  being,  as  it  were,  but  half  taught. 

In  fact,  however,  he  requires  a  very  different  school,  one  in 
which  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  adapted  to  his  destination, 
while  they  give  him  an  adequate  intellectual  cultcgre;  where  the 
character  of  the  instruction  will  train  him  to  the  habits  which 
must,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  determine  his  future  use- 
fulness; and  where  the  course  which  he  pufsues  will  be  tho- 
rough, as  far  as  it  goes,  and  will  have  reached  before  he  leaves 
the  school  the  standard  at  which  it  aims.  Such  establishments 
are  furnished  by  the  real  schools  of  Germany,  and  as  the  wants 
which  gave  rise  to  them  there  are  strongly  felt  every  where,  this 
class  of  institutions  must  spread  extensively.  In  Germany  they 
are,  as  has  been  seen,  no  new  experiment,  but  have  stood  the 
test  of  experience,  and  with  various  modifications  to-«dapt  thenn 
to  differences  of  circumstances  or  of  views  in  education,  they 
are  spreading  in  that  country.  As  they  become  more  difTused, 
and  have  employed  a  greater  number  of  minds  in  their  orga- 
nization, their  plans  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  fuliy  developed. 

It  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  Gtermany  that  its  "  gym- 
nasia," on  the  one  hand,  and  its  "  real  schools"  on  the  other,  offer 
such  excellent  models  of  secondary  instruction  in  its  two  depart- 
ments. The  toleration  which  allows  these  dissimilar  establish- 
ments to  grow  up  side  by  side,  admitting  that  each,  though 
good  for  its  object,  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  other,  belongs  to 
an  enlightened  state  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  education,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 
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FITZTHUM  GYMNASIUM   AND   SLOCHMAN  SCHOOL  AT 
DRESDEN. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  a  description  of  the  second- 
ary instruction  in  Saxony,  but  merely  to  give  a  brief  notice  of 
one  of  its  institutions  which  ranks  among  the  first  in  Germany, 
and  which  combines  within  itself  a  classical  and  a  "  real  gym- 
nasium," and  a  preparatory  school,  or  "progymnasium."* 

This  institution  partakes  both  of  a  public  and  private  charac- 
ter, being,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  govern- 
ment authorities  as  a  public  school,  and  on  the  other,  a  private 
foundation  of  the  Fitzthum  family.  It  is  also  both  a  boarding 
and  day  school. 

Pupils  are  received  into  the  progymnasium  at  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  and  with  the  attain inenta  of  the  elementary 
period.  In  this  school,  which  has  two  classes,  they  remain 
until  from  thirteen  to  fourteen.  Its  courses  are  the  following: — 
Bible  history  and  religion,  the  German  language,  tlie  Latin, 
French,  history,  arithmetic,  knowledge  of  forms,  geography, 
natural  history,  drawing,  and  writing.  From  the  upper  class 
of  the  progymnasium,  tlie  pupils  pass  to  the  gymnasium,  in  which 
there  are  four  classes.  The  courses  arc  of  religion,  Latin, 
Greek,  German  language  and  literature,  French,  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  music, 
and  drawing.  From  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  of  the  gymna- 
sium, the  pupil  who  is  not  intended  to  go  to  the  university  en- 
ters the  "  real  gymnasium,"  or  scientific  school,  in  which  there 
are  two  classes,  and  the  duration  of  the  studies  of  which  is  one 
year  less  than  that  of  the  classical  gymnasium.  In  this  the 
French  and  English,  and  the  scientific  studies,  replace  tlie  clas- 
sics, except  a  portion  of  Latin,  which  is  still  kept  up.     The 


*  Dr.  B]ochmai),  who  est&blislied  this  institution,  in  1B37,  wu  a.  coUatioriitor 
with  Pestalozzi  in  the  palmy  dsys  of  his  establislimcnC  at  Yverdun,  Bind  is  deeply 
imbued  with  Jiia  mctliod.  Though  ill  wlicn  I  visited  Dresden,  he  was  moot 
kind  and  cordial,  and  opened  every  part  oritia  interesting  schoo]  to  ray  examina- 
tion. 
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courses  consist  of  religion,  German  language  and  Uteratore, 
Latin,  French,  English,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natu- 
ral history,  mechanics,  history,  geography,  drawing,  and  music 
The  distribution  of  the  time  of  study  in  the  principal  branches 
agrees  entirely  with  that  of  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  Royal 
Real  School  at  Berlin,  already  described. 

The  arrangements  for  the  superintendence  of  the  pupils  in 
this  institution  are,  in  the  main,  like  those  of  Pforta.  Pupils 
called  inspectors  are  selected,  and  superintend  their  fellows 
when  in  the  play-ground  and  at  study,  and  there  are  two  nms- 
ters  always  on  duty  as  superintendents.  The  physicjil  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils  is  very  well  attended  to,  and  the  alternations 
of  exercise  and  study  have  a  very  good  effect  These  alterna- 
tions will  appear  by  the  following  order  of  the  day : 

The  boarders  rise  at  six  o'cl9ekii  and  breakfast  atawjuwUiMD 
wmrtm.  From  a  quarter  to  seven  to  a  quartv  jto  eight,  study  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  two  teachiers  o^u^.  Pupils  h'ving 
out  of  the  house  join  in  this  study  houK.  "P^l^ftn.  From  eight  to 
a  quarter  to  ten,  instruction.  Qiiarter  to  ten  to  quarter  after  ten, 
play  in  the  garden,  and  a  lig^  tecond  breakfast  Quarter  after 
ten  to  twelve,  instruction.  Twelve  to  one,  instruction  in  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music,  g3nnnastic  exercises,  dancing,  or  free 
to  play  in  the  grounds  under  the  charge  of  the  two  superin- 
tendents. At  one,  the  day  scholars  leave  the  institution.  Quar- 
ter after  one  to  two,  dinner.  Two  to  three,  play  under  charge 
of  the  inspectors.  Three  to  quarter  of  five,  instruction.  On 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  walks.  Quarter  to  fire  to  quarter 
after  five,  lunch  and  recreation.  Quarter  after  five  to  eight, 
study  under  charge  and  aided  by  the  inspectors.  Eight,  supper. 
At  nine  the  younger  pupils  retirej  the  older  ones  study  until  ten. 

The  mathematical  instruction  jn  this  school  is  continued,  even 
In  the  higher  branches,  upon  the  inductive  plan,  and  is  the  most 
efiective  which  I  have  ever  seen.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  ex- 
planation and  question,  and  of  oral  and  written  exercises  in  the 
class-room.  The  recitations  are  upon  the  previous  lessons, 
and  upon  questions  given  to  be  solved  out  of  the  class-room, 
and  the  written  exercises  are  solutions  of  questions  and  notes 
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of  the  explanation  of  the  previous  lesson.  The  collections  in 
natural  history  are  superior  to  those  possessed  by  any  other 
gymnasium  which  I  visited.  Both  this  and  the  physical  appa- 
ratus afford  very  considerable  means  of  illustration  in  these  de- 
partments. The  chemical  laboratory,  in  a  building  apart  from 
the  house,  is  very  convenientiy  arranged,  'both  for  instruction 
and  experiments  by  the  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 


SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Iff  a  regular  system  of  education,  primary  and  secondary 
lead  to  superior  instruction,  with  which  the  student's  career  is 
terminated.  The  period  of  life  usually  embraced  by  it  abroad, 
is  from  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-one.  The 
schools  which  furnish  it  are  of  two  classes,  those  qualifying  for 
entrance  into  the  learned  professions,  and  those  preparing  for 
occupations  requiring  a  considerable  extent  of  special  know- 
ledge for  their  successful  prosecution.  The  universities  consti- 
tote  the  first  class  of  these  special  schoob;  the  second  have 
rarious  names,  as  schools  of  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce, 
trade  institutes,  and  polytechnic  institutions;  the  last  mentioi^ 
title  may  be  conveniently  used  as  referring  to  the  entire  class; 
The  special  schools  of  architecture,  engineering,  mining,  &c, 
and  the  military  and  naval  schools,  also  belong  to  this  class: 
The  universities  not  only  serve  as  special  schools  for  the  learned 
professions,  but  are  also  intended  to  give  the  highest  grade  of 
intellectual  culture,  to  form  the  scholar  and  man  of  letters,  or 
of  science.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  wants  of  an  early 
period  of  civilization,  and  have  continued  to  be  as  necessary  in 
its  progress,  requiring  great  changes,  however,  to  enable  them 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  Schools  of  arts,  or  polytechnic 
schools,  have  originated  in  the  requirements  of  modem  times,  in 
which  occupations  have  risen  in  standing  and  importance,  or 
have  been  actually  created,  by  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
arts.  Considered  as  special  schools,  the  universities  have  very 
dififerent  objects  from  those  which  the  founder  of  the  Girard 
College  intended  as  the  aim  of  his  institution,  while  the  pur- 
poses of  the  polytechnic  schools  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 


those  which  his  will  points  out  for  the  highest  department  of 
hia  college.  This  being  the  case,  a  description  of  foreign  uni- 
versities would,  I  conceive,  be  out  of  its  place  in  this  Report. 
From  ihe  character  of  my  associations,  before  leaving  home, 
which  naturally  led  lo  similar  associations  while  abroad,  I  felt 
highly  interested  in  this  class  of  institutions,  and  it  is  with  re- 
luctance 1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  not  lo  give  some  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  my  Report.  Wliile  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  results  of  university  systems  of  different  countries, 
especially  so  from  the  amount  of  talent  arrayed  in  favour  of, 
and  even  positively  against,  diflbrent  systems,  and  I  should  make 
no  pretensions  to  offer  such  a  judgment,  the  institutions  are  by 
no  means  difficult  to  describe,  so  that  a  reader  may  conceive 
the  form  of  the  system,  and  endow  that  form  with  spirit,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  force  of  his  own  natural  powers  and  his  expe- 
rience. The  differences  between  the  university  systems  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  afford  interesting  subjects  of 
reflection  to  those  whose  pursuits  and  dispositions  lead  them  to 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  "superior  education."  Con- 
sidering these  different  systems  as  so  many  experiments  made 
under  different  circumstances,  the  study  of  their  results,  and  the 
modifying  eflect  of  circumstances,  is  no  less  interesting  than 
useful.  The  field  is,  however,  vast;  the  varieties  in  Great  Bri- 
tain alone  would  require  much  space  for  due  description,  as 
a  few  words  will  suffice  to  show.  The  Scotch  and  English 
universities  diller  very  much  in  their  organization,  discipline, 
and  instruction,  and  even  the  several  Scotch  universities  are  not 
alike.  At  Glasgow,  and  the  academical  institution  at  Belfast, 
founded  upon  its  model,  the  pupils  enter,  in  general,  in  very  early 
youth.  The  lectures  are,  therefore,  mixed  with  recitations  held 
by  the  professors,  which,  however,  the  large  classes  at  Glas- 
gow prevent  from  being  efficacioua.  The  students  do  not  reside 
in  either  of  these  institutions.  At  Edinburgh,  the  average  age 
of  the  student  is  greater,  and  the  medical  department  assumes, 
relatively  to  that  of  letters,  an  importance  which  modifies  the 
character  of  the  school.  The  lesser  universities  of  St.  Andrews 
68 
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and  Aberdeen  differ  more  from  the  others  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  discipline,  resulting  from  the  residence  of  a  part  of  the 
students  in  the  colleges  composing  them,  than  in  the  character 
of  the  instruction.  In  the  larger  English  universities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  composed  of  colleges  and  halls,  in  the  build- 
ings of  which  the  students  generally  reside,  the  discipline  of 
each  college  may  be  said  to  be  its  own,  with  a  general  con- 
formity to  that  of  the  university.*  The  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  the  instruction,  with  this  difierence,  that  as  all  the  courses 
tend  towards  the  preparation  for  university  degrees  and  uni- 
versity honours,  there  is  a  general  conformity  in  the  several 
colleges  in  the  subjects  taught  and  methods  of  teachmg.  The 
instruction  given  by  the  tutors  in  the  colleges  is  upon  the  same 
general  plan,  a  mixture  of  lecture  and  recitation;  and  as  the 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  the  university  professors  is  not 
obligatory,  forms  the  real  basis  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
university  education.  The  inducements  held  out  to  exertion  in 
these  schools  by  the  rewards  which  the  feUowships  and  the 
stations  to  which  they  may  lead  hold  forth,  and  which  bring 
into  them  the  greater  part  of  the  best  talent  of  Englandt  pro> 
duce  results  which  are  of  the  highest  order,  but  which  cannot 
fairly  be  considered  as  depending  mainly  upon  the  system  of 
instruction  and  discipline.  It  must  require  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  facts,  with  an  entire  absence  of  prejudice,  to  rea- 
son as  to  the  general  results  of  the  various  parts  of  the  complex 
system,  which  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  these  institutions 
themselves,  and  is,  therefore,  now  very  deeply  rooted. 

I  consider  the  opportunity  which  I  enjoyed  of  witnessing 
some  of  the  written  examinations  at  Cambridge  as  of  the  highest 
value,  and  am  no  longer  surprised  at  the  attachment  to  this 
method  which  is  there  felt  It  is  accurate  and  expeditious  in  its 
results,  removes  all  possibility  of,  or  temptation  to,  show,  and  even 
the  suspicion  of  partiality,  in  the  distribution  of  important  places. 

*  A  very  accurate  account  of  the  nniveraities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  is  to  . 
be  found  in  the  report  to  the  Board  of  Trusteea  of  the  University  of  Peonsylvuiia,  ^ 
by  Philip  H.  Nicklin,  Esq.,  one  of  iU  member*. 
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While  I  am  not  yet  persuaded  that  it  can  supersede  the  viva 
voce  method,  or  be  employed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sink  the 
use  of  the  latter  into  comparalive  insignificance,  yet,  if  the 
choice  lay  between  the  use  of  the  one  or  other  method  exten- 
sively, I  should  now  prefer  the  former. 

At  the  universily  of  Dublin  (Trinity  College),  the  advantages 
of  the  tutorial  sys(em  are  combined  with  that  of  (he  lectures  by 
professors,  which  the  students  are  enjoined  to  attend,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  at  the  recently  erected  university  of  Durham. 
This  university  has  act  the  example  of  adding  instruction  in 
civil  engineering  to  its  literary  courses,  and  has  admitted  the 
modern  languages  into  the  latter.  King's  College  and  London 
University  College  have  hardly  yet  taken  the  form  which  lime 
must  impress  upon  them  in  their  new  connexion  with  the  Lon- 
don University;  the  enactments  of  this  recent  corporation,  in  re- 
gard to  the  requirements  for  degrees,  must  ultimately  regulate  the 
higher  studies  of  these  and  other  institutions,  presenting  candi- 
dates for  them.  This  bare  enumeration  will  serve  to  show,  that 
to  give  any  thing  like  an  idea  of  institutions  so  various  in  their 
character,  would  require  mucli  time  and  more  space  than  could 
properly  be  bestowed  in  a  report,  to  the  purpose  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  particulars  would  be  found  inappropriate. 
No  doubt  useful  hints  might  be  gathered,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  matter  would  be  entirely  inapplicable  to  our  purpose. 
For  example,  the  system  of  university  degrees,  by  which  en- 
couragement is  given  to  general  elTort,  and  of  the  privilege  to 
teach,  or  of  stations  without  actual  duty,  by  which,  in  many 
establishments,  individual  exertion  is  stimulated  and  rewarded, 
are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  our  institution. 
Again;  the  tone  and  modes  of  discipline,  both  in  those  institu- 
tions  where  the  pupils  reside  and  in  those  where  they  merely 
come  at  stated  times  to  receive  instruction,  are  inapplicable  to 
our  case,  and  ihe  general  organization  and  government  are  not 
less  so.  Further,  (he  instruction,  as  i'ar  as  it  is  of  a  special  cha- 
racter, qualifying  for  admission  to  the  learned  professions,  as 
\n  the  continental  system,  has,  of  course,  do  bearing  upon  our 
arrangements,  and  leaves  for  profitable  study  the  subjects  of  at 
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most  two  faculties.  In  these  the  titles  of  the  branches  them- 
selves would  be  all  that  could  serve  us;  for  the  mode  of  lecturing 
being  universally  adopted,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  depends 
upon  the  individual  professor. 

In  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  class  preparatory  to  higher 
trades,  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  mining,  engineering,  com* 
merce,  navigation,  &c.,  as  they  furnish  examples  of  schools 
specially  intended  to  prepare  for  the  pursuits  of  life,  towards 
which  our  founder  has  plainly  signified  his  wish  that  the  pupils 
of  the  Girard  College  should  be  directed,  I  shall  devote  the 
chief  part  of  the  remainder  of  my  Report  to  describing  such 
examples  of  them  as  are  most  highly  approved,  having  best  ful- 
filled the' objects  for  which  they  were  founded.    I  shall  describe 
in  turn,  more  or  less  minutely,  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris, 
which,  originally,  as  the  Central  School  of  Public  Works,  was 
the  parent  of  this  class  of  institutions;  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  establish- 
ments, originating  in  private  enterprize;  the  Institute  of  Arts  at 
Berlin,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institution  at  Vienna,  both  supported 
by  government,  and  the  two  most  successful  institutions  of  their 
class  in  Grermany;  and  the  School  of  Mines  at  FreyWi^C  in 
Saxony,  which,  though  specially  devoted  to  one  branch  of  prac- 
tical life,  belongs  to  the  same  class  in  its  studies.     I  shall  also 
briefly  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  Pol3rtechnic  School  of 
Prance,  the  civil  schools  of  application  to  which  it  leads,  namely, 
those  of  mines,  and  of  roads  and  bridges;  in  connexion  with  the 
Institute  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Prussia  gene- 
rally; and  further,  after  the  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of 
Paris,  the  private  Industrial  and  Commercial  Boarding  Institute 
at  Charonneii    As  our  founder  has  intimated  that  the  profession 
of  a  navigator  is  one  of  those  towards  which  he  wishes  the 
pupils  to  be  directed,  I  annex  the  programme  of  the  studies  of 
one  of  the  best  naval  schools  in  Europe,  that  of  Venice.     The 
ofliccrs  of  the  Austrian  navy,  though  they  have  limited  oppor- 
tunities of  practice,  are  distinguished  as  well  instructed  in  the 
science  of  their  profession,  and  in  all  its  collateral  branches. 

There  ar»  j|wcial  schools,  which,  after  some  consideration. 
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I  have  referred  to  olher  branches  of  this  Report.  Although 
lliey  educate  youth  for  particular  callings,  and  correspond  in 
general  in  regard  to  age  with  the  superior  period,  yet,  as  they 
belong  essentially  in  their  grade  of  instruction  to  the  primary 
or  secondary  classes,  and  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
schools  composing  them,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  rank  them 
accordingly.  In  this  view  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland, 
which  may  be  considered  as  special,  in  so  far  as  they  train  their 
pupils  as  farmers,  and  the  age  of  ihe  pupils  of  which  extends 
beyond  the  usual  primary  period;  the  Agricultural  School  at 
Templcmoyle,  in  Ireland,  the  Rural  School  of  Ealing,  and  the  La 
Martiniere  Industrial  School  of  Lyons,  have  been  placed  under 
the  l>ead  of  primary  instruction.  The  primary  normal  schools 
of  Weissenfels,  Berlin,  Versailles,  Dijon,  Haarlem,  and  Zurich, 
have  been  ranked  under  the  same  general  division,  though  they 
are  s}>ecial  schools  so  far  as  they  prepare  for  the  profession  of 
a  teacher,  and  belong  to  the  secondary  and  superior  periods  in 
the  age  of  their  pupils.  The  Norma!  School  of  Paris  has,  in 
like  manner,  been  ranked  with  secondary  schools,  in  reference 
to  the  grade  of  its  instruction.  I  refer  to  them  here,  lest  it 
might  be  inferred,  from  tljeir  not  appearing  in  what  at  first 
may  appear  their  natural  place,  that  no  account  is  given  of 
them.  The  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hohenheim, 
in  Wurtemburg,  is  a  true  agricultural  university,  at  least  in  its 
principal  departments,  and  I  have  therefore  retained  it  in  this 
chapter. 

With  these  remarks  I  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  spe- 
cial schools  above  enumerated,  merely  adding,  that  if  there  is 
less  of  general  inference  and  comparison  found  connected 
with  these  institutions  than  with  others,  it  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  schools  are  special  in  their  nature,  and  when 
their  objects  are  not  entirely  different,  so  as  absolutely  to  pre- 
vent any  comparison  of  their  plans,  they  are  usually  sufficiently 
so  to  make  comparison  of  little  value.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  these  objects,  and  especially  in  cases  where  charac- 
teristic modifications  in  the  plans  result  Irom  them. 
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POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  OF  FRANCE. 

This  celebrated  institution  was  organized  in  1794,  during  the 
existence  of  the  republic  of  France,  by  a  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion, under  the  name  of  central  school  of  public  works;  this 
title  ^as  subsequently  changed,  in  1795,  to  that  of  polytechnic 
school,  which,  with  the  prefixes  of  imperial  in  1806,  and  of 
royal  since  1814,  the  institution  has  since  borne,  and  under 
.^;^which  it  has  acquired  its  celebrity.  Among  the  first  professor* 
'^  of  the  school  were  Lagrange,  Monge,  Hachette,  Hassenfratz, 
and  Guyton  de  Morveau.  The  way  for  the  school  was  opened 
by  a  preparatory  school,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  pupils 
were  trained  to  act  as  assistants,  under  the  charge  of  the  pro- 
fessors already  a^^inted.  The  orgauizatioa  of  the  school  with 
a  large  number  of  pupils  was  thus  rendered  possible,  aixi  was 
begun  in  May,  1795.* 

At  first  the  school  was  chiefly  intended  to  supply  oflScera 
for  certain  branches  of  the  military  and  civil  services. '  The 
report,  however,  of  M.  Fourcroy  to  the  conventioa,  and  the 
law  organizing  the  school  adopted  in  consequence  of  it,  recog- 
nise the  principle  that  the  institution  has  a  more  general  purpose, 
namely,  the  diffusion  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical 
science,  and  of  the  ''graphic  arts."  This  important  principle 
is  now  adopted  as  its  basis,  and  its  pupils  are  not  obliged  to 
enter  any  branch  of  the  government  service.  While  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  is  important,  it  happens,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  few  young  men  who  enter  the  school  do  not  take  service, 
either  military,  naval,  or  civil.  The  branches  of  service  among 
which  the  graduates  have  a  right  of  choice  to  fill  vacancies 
are,  in  the  department  of  the  minister  of  war,  the  artillery,  the 

*  Notwithstanding  this  piece  of  foreaight,  which  was,  howoTer,  carried  ae 
ibrther  than  the  preparation  of  papils  to  take  part  in  the  instruction  and  disci- 
piine,  the  espenses  incident  to  the  sudden  reception  of  namerooa  untrained  stn. 
dents  with  tlie  untried  organization,  amounted  the  first  year  to  nearly  three  timM 
the  sum  to  which  they  were  reduced  after  an  experience  of  two  yeara;  the  nain> 
ber  of  papila  having  been  reduced  in  the  mean  time  only  in  the  proportion  of  391 
to  996.  The  expenses  include,  however,  those  for  individuals  employed  opon 
the  eoUeetioos  tf  models,  i^iparatos,  and  drawings. 
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engineers,  Ihe  staff,  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and  powder, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  infantry;  in  the  navy  de- 
partment, the  naval  artillery,  naval  engineers  or  ihe  general 
naval  service,  and  the  hydrographical  engineers;  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  the  corps  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  of 
mines;  in  that  of  finance,  the  administration  of  tobacco.  The 
pupils  have  also  a  right  of  admission  to  the  school  of  forestry, 
and  to  attend  the  courses  of  other  public  special  schools. 

Government.  From  1795  to  1B30  ihis  school  was  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  under  the  charge  of  the  war  department.  The  minister 
of  war  has  always  had,  however,  a  certain  share  of  patronage 
and  influence  in  the  institution,  owing  to  the  military  form 
of  the  interior  organization;  from  1804  to  1816  this  waa 
strictly  military,  the  pupils  having  been  enrolled,  armed,  and 
equipped. 

The  details  of  interior  organization  have  been  so  often  varied, 
that  if  iJie  reasons  of  the  changes  not  resulting  from  political 
causes  could  be  understood,  they  would  prove  no  doubt  most 
valuable  as  guides.  While,  however,  the  changes  are  chronicled. 
with  care,  the  motives  for  them  do  not  appear,  and  the  minute 
record  of  them  is  not  followed  by  its  highest  appropriate  result. 
The  eighth  organization  of  this  institution  took  place  in  1832, 
and  was  in  general  in  full  force  when  I  visited  it  in  1837.  The 
special  regulations  of  the  school  are  subordinate  to,  and  in  con- 
formity with,  the  decree  of  1832. 

The  immediate  control  of  tht  institution  is  vested  in  a  military 
commandant,  a  general  officer,  who  must  have  been  a  pupil  of 
the  school.  He  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  instruction,  police,  and  administration, 
and  reports  directly  to  the  minister  of  war.  He  is  assisted  in 
his  duties  by  the  second  commandant,  who  has  special  charge 
of  the  police  and  discipline.  The  commandant  is  president,  and 
the  second  in  command  a  member  of  all  boards  or  councils. 
The  other  members  of  the  military  staff  are  four  captains,  hav- 
ing the  title  of  inspectors  of  studies  and  military  exercises,  and 
commanding  the  pupils  when  under  arms;  one  captain,  called 
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instructor,  who  has  the  immediate  direction  of  the  military  ex- 
ercises, and  the  clothing,  arms,  and  quarters;  and  four  adjutants* 
■who  have  charge  of  the  details  of  the  internal  police  of  the  in- 
stitution and  of  the  military  exercises.  The  king  appoints  the 
two  commandants  on  the  nomination  of  the  minister  of  war; 
the  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  minister  directly.  The 
arrangements  for  the  superintendence  of  instruction,  of  the  do- 
mestic economy,  &c.,  will  be  noticed  under  their  appropriate 
heads. 

Admission.  The  number  of  pupils  admitted  each  year  de^ 
pends  upon  the  probable  vacancies  in  the  several  corps  sup- 
plied by  the  school,  and  is  stated  at  the  time  of  the  annual  pub- 
lication of  the  conditions  of  admission.  The  average  number 
admitted  yearly,  from  1796  to  1837,  was  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  aod  the  number  in  1836  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  The  total  number  in  the  two  classes  of  the  school 
has  fluctuated  considerably,  but,  smce  I88I,  has  averaged 
rather  more  than  three  hundred  and  one.  Every  native  of 
France,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  may  be  a 
candidate  for  admission,  and  special  exceptions  are  made,  until 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  in  favour  of  those  whokbelong  to  the 
military  service.  Each  applicant  registers  his  name  at  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  department  in  which  he  resides,  and  is  examined 
for  admission  in  the  district  to  which  he  belongs,  or  where  he 
is  under  instruction.  With  this  registry  is  deposited  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  date  and  circumstances  of  birth,  a  certificate  of  vac- 
cination or  of  having  had  the  small^x,  and  of  general  health, 
and  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  guardian  to  pay 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  francs  (about  two  hundred  dollars) 
yearly  to  the  school,  in  case  of  admission. 

The  subjects  upon  which  a  candidate  is  examined  are — 1. 
Arithmetic,  in  all  its  branches.  2.  Elementary  geometry.  3. 
Algebra.  4.  Plane  trigonometry.  6.  Statics  treated  syntheti- 
cally. 6.  Elements  of  analytical  geometry.  7.  The  use  of  the 
logarithmic  tables.  8.  Latin,  as  far  as  it  is  taught  in  the  rhetoric 
class  of  the  colleges,  and  French  composition.  9.  Drawing, 
with  the  crayon  and  with  instruments.    If  the  candidate  pos- 
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sesses,  in  addition,  a  knowledge  of  pliysics,  chemistry,  Ger- 
man, and  of  India  ink  drawing,  (hey  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count From  the  great  excess  ia  the  number  of  applications 
over  the  numbers  of  places,  the  competition  is  necessarily  very 
severe,  and  it  appears  from  the  rcfTjster  of  applications  and 
admissions,  that  since  1796,  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  candidates  have  been  examined,  and  only  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  two  admitted.  The  proportion  is  even 
smaller  in  later  years;  in  1836,  of  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
pupils  examined,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  or  only  about 
one-fifth,  were  admitted.  Ail  who  apply  do  not  come  forward 
to  these  examinations:  in  1836,  seven  hundred  and  forty-stx 
names  were  Inscribed,  and  but  six  hundred  and  eighteen  candi- 
dates presented  themselves,  so  that  the  number  of  original  appli- 
cants, in  1836,  was  actuallysix  times  that  of  the  places  to  be  filled. 
There  arc  four  examiners  appointed  annually  by  the  minister 
of  war,  on  the  nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  of  the 
school.  These  divide  between  them  the  diflcrent  districts  in 
which  the  examinations  are  to  be  held,  and  repair,  at  a  stated 
time,  between  the  first  of  August  and  tenth  of  October,  to  the 
place  appointed.  The  perforniajice  of  the  candidates  is  re- 
gistered according  to  a  scale  of  marks,  as  nearly  uniform  as 
the  judgment  of  different  individuals  allows;  these  registers 
being  compared,  the  candidates  are  admitted  in  the  order 
of  merit,  thus  determined,  as  far  as  the  number  of  vacancies 
permits,  the  admission  being  made  by  the  decision  of  a  board, 
the  composition  of  which  will  be  presently  stated.  Thus  this 
truly  national  institution  is  thrown  open  to  all  of  suitable  age, 
and  their  admission  depends  solely  upon  their  talents  and  ac- 
quirements. The  successful  candidates  are  informed  of  the 
resuh  of  their  examination,  and  join  the  school  early  in  No- 
vember. They  are  received  by  a  board  (jury)  of  examiners, 
who  subject  (hem  to  a  second  exarnitiation,  intended  to  verily 
the  first,  and  to  the  inspection  of  a  surgeon.  This  board  con- 
sists of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  two 
permanent  examiners  attached  to  the  school,  and  the  four  ex- 
aminers for  admission. 
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While  pupils  are  admissible  to  this  school  as  early  as  sixteen 
years  of  age,  they  are  usually  older  on  entering;  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  pupils  admitted  in  1836,  seventy-four  were 
twenty  years,  and  thirty-six  nineteen  years  of  age.  There  are 
twenty-four  gratuitous  places  for  pupils  whose  families  are  in 
needy  circumstances;  of  these,  twelve  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
minister  of  war,  eight  of  the  minister  of  commerce,  and  four  of 
the  minister  of  marine.  These  bursaries  may  be  halved.  No 
pupil  who  is  lower  than  two-thirds  from  the  head  of  the  list,  in 
the  order  of  merit  at  admission,  is  eligible  to  a  bursary  or  half 
bursary. 

Besides  the  students  thus  regularly  entering  the  school,  a 
certain  number  of  youths  are  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures 
(auditeurs  libres).  The  majority  of  these  are  foreigners.  There 
were  thirty-three  such  "auditeurs"  in  1835-6,  and  forty-five  in 
1836-7.  Among  these  were  Englishmen,  Belgians,  Germans, 
Poles,  Italians,  Greeks,  Wallachians,  Turks,  Egyptians,  Mexi- 
cans, and  Brazilians.  Not  one  citizen  of  the  United  States 
was  enjoying  this  privilege. 

Instruction.  The  highest  executive  authority  in  matters  of  in- 
struction, is  the  director  of  studies.*  This  office  was  created 
in  1804,  previous  to  which  time  the  council  of  instruction  had 
discharged  its  duties.  The  director  of  studies  oversees  the 
details  of  instruction,  being  immediately  responsible  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  school.  He  is  appointed  by  the  king,  on  .the 
joint  nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  of  the  school 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  is  a  member  of  all 
boards  convened  in  relation  to  its  a^airs.  A  council,  termed 
the  council  of  instruction  (conseil  d'instruction),  and  composed 
of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  professors 
of  the  school,  one  master,  appointed  annually  by  the  teachers 
from  among  their  number,  and  the  librarian,  who  acts  as  se- 
cretary, meets  once  a  month  for  the  discussion  of  business  re- 
lating to  instruction.    When  changes  are  required  in  the  courses 

*  To  the  director  of  studies,  the  eminent  philosopher  M.  Dolong,  wbooe  loi« 
hu  since  been  so  deeply  deplored  by  the  scientific  world,  I  am  indebted  for  «n 
t^wrtonity  of  Tinting  the  schod,  and  of  being  present  at  its  examinationa. 
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or  in  the  examinations,  they  are  discussed  in  this  council  and 
referred  to  a  second,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  chief 
legishitive  body,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  composing  the  in- 
struction. 

This  council,  termed  the  council  of  improvement  (conseil 
de  perfectionncment),  consists  of  the  two  commandants,  the 
director  of  studies,  tJie  five  examiners  in  the  school,  one  ex- 
aminer for  admission,  three  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  three  professors  in  the  school,  and  a  member  from 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  public  service  into  which  the  gra- 
duates enter. 

The  officers  directly  concerned  in  instruction  are,  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  repeaters  (rep<?titeurs).  The  professors  and 
masters  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  war  on  tlie  joint  no- 
mination of  the  council  of  uistruction  and  of  the  particular  Aca- 
demy of  the  Institute  in  which  the  subject  of  instruction  la 
classed.  The  professors  communicate  instruction  by  lecture 
and  by  general  interrogations  of  the  pupils.  The  repeaters 
conduct  the  special  interrogations,  and  give  aid  to  the  pupils 
while  engaged  in  study.  The  title  of  "repeater"  is,  no  doubt, 
derived  from  the  original  duty  of  these  teachers  having  been  to 
go  over  the  lessons  of  the  professors.  The  repeaters  do  the 
more  laborious  work  of  instruction,  and  since  their  substitution 
for  the  pupil  teachers,  who  were  employed  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  school,  have  been  considered  most  im- 
portant officers.  There  were  attached  to  the  institution,  in  1837, 
ten  professors,  five  masters,  and  twelve  repeaters.  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  professors  have  risen  from  the  rank  of 
repeaters. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  the  pupils  for  instruction,  corres- 
ponding to  the  two  years'  duration  of  the  courses.  No  pupil 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  one  of  these  divisions  more  than  two 
years,  nor  in  the  school  more  than  three.  To  proceed  from 
the  first  division  to  the  second,  or  to  graduate,  an  examination 
must  be  passed  upon  the  studies  of  the  year  then  just  elapsed. 
Until  1798,  these  examinations  were  conducted  by  the  profes- 
sors, but  now  there  are  examiners,  who  are  not  connected  with 
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the  school  Two  of  these  are  permanent,  and  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  war  on  the  joint  nomination  of  the  Council  of  In- 
struction and  of  the  Academy  Of  Sciences,  and  three  are  ap- 
pointed annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the  council.  '  The 
examinations  on  mathematics  and  analytical  mechanics,  and 
of  members  of  the  graduating  class,  which  I  attended,  were 
decidedly  superior  to  a9]^«rhich  I  saw  abroad,  except  in  a 
single  mstance.    The  cotmKS  of  the  first  year  are— analysis, 
geometry,  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry,  application  of  ana- 
lysis to  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  French  composition, 
topographical  drawing,  drawing  of  the  human  figure,  land- 
scape drawing,  and  India  ink  drawing.    Those  of  the  second 
year  are — a  continuation  of  the  analysis,  geometry,  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing  of  the  first  year,  besides  ma- 
chines, geodesy  and  social  arithmetic,  architecture,  and  the 
German  language.    Up  to  1814,  there  were  courses  of  civil 
engineering,  fortification,  and  the  science  and  art  of  war,  but 
these  were  then  transferred  to  the  special  school  of  application 
to  which  they  appropriately  belong.    The  difierent  branches 
are  not  all  taught  at  the  same  time,  and,  therefore,  do  not  all 
extend  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year.    Instruction  is  ^ven 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  in  both  classes,  from  early  in  No- 
vember to  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  in  topographical  drawing,  from  November  to  the  begin- 
ning of  June.    In  the  first  year's  courses  of  architecture  and 
French,  and  in  the  second  year's  course  of  Gennan,  from  the 
same  date  to  the  close  of  June  or  the  first  week  in  July.     The 
courses  of  analysis  and  geometry,  and  of  statics  and  dynamics, 
in  the  first  year,   follow  each   other  in  succession,  as  also 
those  of  descriptive  geometry  and  the  application  of  analysis. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  the  second  year  with  the  courses  of 
analysis  and  geometry,  of  mechanics  and  machines,  and  of 
geodesy  and  social  arithmetic.    The  lectures  are  followed  by 
revisions  and  general  interrogations,  to  which  the  closing  por- 
tion of  the  period  of  the  course  is  devoted.  The  number  of  lec- 
tures in  each  course  is  stated  in  the  following  table : 
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There  are  two  professors  of  mechanics  and  four  repeaters 
for  the  course  of  analysis  and  mechanics,  and  two  professors 
and  two  repeaters  for  that  of  chemistry.  The  courses  of  geo- 
desy and  topography,  machines,  and  social  arithmetic,  are  un- 
der the  same  professor,  who  has  a  repeater  as  an  assistant 
There  are  four  masters  for  the  drawing  departnoent,  comprising 
that  of  the  human  figure,  of  landscapes,  and  in  India  ink.  £acb 
of  the  other  subjects  have  a  professor  or  master  in  charge  of 
them,  and  each,  except  the  master  of  topographical  drawing, 
has  a  repeater. 

1  fear  that  even  a  sketch  of  the  ample  programme  of  this 
school  may  be  considered  as  leadmg  into  too  much  detail,  but 
will  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  courses,  since  I  cannot  omit  what  are  justly  con- 
sidered as  models  in  their  several  ways. 

Amajltsu. 

fir«(  Fear.  Differential  and  integral  calcnloB,  to  inoladB  the  reetifieatioa  and 
qnadratnre  of  plane  curres,  and  of  carved  rariaoea,  and  tlw  cnbatnre  of  acdida. 

iSeeond  Year.  Differential  and  integral  calculoi  continued.  Elementa  of  tha 
oaknlna  of  Tsriitioos  and  of  finite  difitoencea.    FormahB  of  intnpolatian,  dee. 

MsOBAinCB. 

J^rtt  Year.  Statics. — Composition,  and  equilibriom  of  forces.  Theory  of  pa. 
rallel  forces.  Of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Attraction  of  a  point  by  a  homogeneovui 
sphere.  Dynamics. — Greneral  fbrmuliB  of  motion.  The  pendulum.  Projectiles. 
Problems  in  physical  astronomy. 

Second  Year.  Statics  continued.  Forces  applied  to  an  invariable  system. 
Principle  of  virtual  velocities.  Application  to  sim{de  mechanics.  Dynamio. 
D'Alembert's  principle.  Collision.  Moment  of  inertia,  &«.  Hydroetatica. 
Hydrodynamics. 

Every  lecture  of  analysis  or  mechanics  is  preceded  or  fUlowed  by  interroga. 
tions  by  the  professor.  Problems  are  given  out  ibr  solution.  The  repeaters 
interrogate  the  pupils  three  times  per  week.  AAer  the  compleUon  of  the  course, 
general  interrogations  take  place,  upon  the  whole  subject,  by  the  proftaaon  and 
repeaters. 

DncKiPTiTX  GsoiinaT. 

Problems  relating  to  the  right  line  and  plane  (twelve  problems).  Tangent 
planes  and  normals  to  curved  surfaces  (fbur  problems).  Interse^ooa  <^Bar&oea 
(seven  problems).    Miscellaneons  problems  (seven). 

AppUeatiatu  of  Deaeriptive  Oeometry.    Problems  with  a  single  jdane  of  pro. 
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Jection,  and  a  scb.1«  of  declivity.    Linear  porspoctivo  (throo  problems).    Shadows 
(three  probtcnis).     Stone  cutting  (suvcn  prublcms).     Carpentry  (four  probleinB)i 
India  ink  drawing.     Eluuiunta  in  four  cimnplca. 

AnXLTTICU.  GEOMXTat. 

The  right  line  and  plane.    Cnrrcd  mrfaceB. 

The  professor  may  precede  or  follow  his  lecturea  by  interrog'ationa.  During 
ths  oourii«  the  class  is  examined  by  the  rt'[x:alcr«,  and  at  the  oloae  of  the  atudiea 
of  Analytical  Geometry  there  ia  a  gcoorol  rc%'iew. 

Machikeb,  AsTBonomr,  GEODSsr,  and  Sociu.  AjtrrHirrnc. 

Elementa  of  machines.  Machines  (or  transporting  bartlicna  and  for  pressure. 
For  roisiDg  liquids.  Moved  by  air,  by  water,  by  stconi.  Useful  effect  of  ma- 
chines. 

Jlttronomy  and  Geodtty.  Formule  of  spherical  trigonometry.  Measurement 
of  apace  and  time.  Of  Llio  celestial  bodies.  Of  tlie  earth.  Elements  of  pliysical 
geography  and  liydrography.  Geodesy,  Instruments  Figure  of  tlie  c&rth. 
Projection  of  maps  aiid  charts. 

Elements  of  the  calculation  of  piobabiiilies.  Tables.  Insurances.  Lifs  in- 
surance, Sec. 

Interrogations  by  the  professor  acocmipany  the  lessons.  Those  by  tiio  repeater 
siust  be  at  least  as  frequent  ui  those  by  the  professor.  At  tlie  close  of  the  princi- 
pal courses  tlicra  ia  a  general  review,  in  the  way  of  interrogation,  by  the  professor 
and  repeater. 

Prtsios. 

FiT*t  Year,  1.  General  properties  of  bodies.  Falling  bodies.  Principle  of 
equiLibriiun  of  fluid.i.  Specific  gravities.  S.  Iletit.  Kudiatioti,  conduction,  Slc 
Vapours.  Latent  heat  3.  General  constitution  of  the  atmoiiptiere.  liygrome- 
try.  4.  Molecular  attraction.  Capillary  action.  5.  Electricity.  Laws  of  attrac- 
tion, repulsion,  distribution,  &.c.  Almosphuric  electricity.  Mudea  of  duveloping 
electricity. 

Second  Year.  6.  Magnetism,  Phenomena  and  laws  of  magnetism.  Instru- 
ments. Reciprocal  action  ofmognets  and  electrical  currents.  Electro-dynamics. 
Mutual  actions  of  electrical  currents.  Thermo-electric  phenomena.  7.  Acous- 
tics. Of  tlic  production,  propagntian,  velocity,  iSlc,  of  sound.  Acoustic  ioistru- 
menta.     8.  Optics.     Mathematical  and  physical  optics.     Optical  instruments. 

During  the  whole  course  the  rcjicatcrs  interrogate  each  division  twice  every 
week;  they  go  through  ilio  study-rooms,  and  give  any  czplanalions  which  may 
be  required  by  tho  pupils. 

CllEUiaTnT. 

Fir  It  Year,  General  principles.  Division  of  the  coureo.  Examination  of  the 
principal  simple  substances.  Mixtures  and  binary  compounds.  Laws  of  definite 
proportions,  Ate.  HydracJdii.  Oxacids  and  oxides.  Bases.  Neutral  binary 
compounds.     Salts.     Principal  metab. 

Second  Year.  Reciprocal  action  of  acids  and  oxides.  Action  of  water  upon 
salts.  Laws  of  Bt;r(liDlIet  discuBBcd.  G<-ncral  pru|>erliL'8  of  tiio  carbonatus,  and 
eoeciaJ  study  of  some  of  tlie  inoru  iniportant.     Borates  and  silicates.    Glsiw  and 
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pottery.  Nitrates.  Gunpowder.  FhoaphotM,  &&  SnliJiatM.  OikntM. 
Chromates  and  other  daMee  of  salts,  with  details  as  to  the  more  important.  Ex- 
traction of  the  metals  from  their  ores,  methods  of  refining,  &c.  Organic  che- 
mistry.    Vegetable  substances.'    Animal  substances. 

This  course  is  accompanied  by  manipulations  in  the  laboratory  of  the  instito- 
tion,  in  which  the  most  useful  preparations  of  the  course  are  made  by  the  pa]Mls 
themselves.  They  are  also  taught  the  principles  of  analysis,  both  mineral  and 
organic,  practically. 

AXCHITBOTUUE. 

Component  parts  of  edifices.  General  principles.  Materials.  Foondations. 
Btrengtii.  Forms  and  proportions  of  the  parts  of  buildings.  Flo<Mra.  Roofi, 
arches,  &c.  General  principles  of  the  compositions  of  parts  of  edifices.  lUiiatra- 
tions  of  the  different  varieties  of  parts,  as  porticos,  porches,  vestibules,  halls,  &«, 
Composition  of  an  edifice.  Varieties  of  baildings_as  coUegea,  hospitals,  ptisans, 
barracks,  &c. 

The  pupils  copy  Crom  the  board  the  sketches  of  the  professor,  and  draw  them 
carefiilly  when  required.  At  the  close  of  the  lectures  there  are  four  different  ■ob- 
jects assigned,  upon  each  of  which  there  is  a  competition.  The  pupils  are  classi- 
fied according  to  the  result  of  these  competitions,  and  of  the  marks  fi>r  their  gTa> 
phic  exercises  during  the  course.  The  best  designs  an  exhibited.  Three  India 
ink  drawings  are  made  on  architectural  subjects  duriiif  this  couse. 

faxaca  CoMrosmoii. 

The  coarse  connste  ptimiftKg  in  the  writing  of  essays  and  compositions  by 
the  pnpils,  which  are  snbseqoii!^  criticised  daring  the  recitations. 

Gkbham  Lanquaoz. 

E3ementsof  the  language.  Grammar  reading.  Themes  and  vcnions.  ESrery 
lecture  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  an  hour  and  a-half  in  duration,  by  the 
professor  or  repeater.  There  are,  besides,  exercises  of  pronunciation  and  common 
conversation. 

ToMOaATHT. 

Exercises  in  topographical  drawing.  Different  modes  of  representing'  the 
ground  by  horizontal  curves,  the  projections  of  lines  of  greatest  declivity,  and  by 
shading.  Conventional  signs.  Lettering.  The  exercises  of  the  second  division 
are  preceded  by  lessons  fit>m  the  professor  of  geodesy,  explanatory  of  the  theory. 

DaAwnra  or  thx  Human  Fiquek  and  LANOsoArc  DaAwmo. 

In  the  first  branch  the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  oopie* 
engravings,  and  the  other  draws  fit>m  models.  On  entering  the  school  the  pupils 
are  classified  according  to  the  drawings  which  they  made  at  the  examination  for 
admission.  They  ara  then  divided  into  two  sections,  of  as  nearly  equal  strength 
as  possibte,  and  assigned,  each  one,  to  a  master,  with  whwn  they  remain  during 
their  course.  One  of  the  drawing-masten  is  specially  charged  with  the  course  of 
drawing  from  casta  and  fiom  nature.  At  the  begiiming  of  the  second  year,  the 
highest  third  of  the  pupils  of  each  section  of  the  former  fint  division  go  to  tlto 
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teacher  of  drawing  in  wiiter  coloun,  and  remain  for  two  montha.  They  return 
to  ttieir  sections,  untl  arc  replaced  by  the  next  division,  eacb  pupil  occupying  a 
tliiid  of  the  second  year  in  this  kind  of  drawing.  The  incrilB  of  the  drawing's 
•re  judged  every  two  months.  After  the  fir»t  of  May  the  ordinary  drawing  les- 
sons ore  replaced  by  thoec  in  water  colours. 

Besides  these  regular  etudii's,  tlicrc  aie  from  (wclre  lo  fiAecn  lectures  on  ana. 
tomy  and  physiology,  given  towardii  the  close  of  tlic  second  year,  during  boura 
not  devoted  to  the  regular  branches,  and  which  it  is  optional  with  the  pupils  to 
attend  or  not.     Fencing,  music,  and  dancing  lessons,  are  also  given. 

During  the  interrogations  by  the  professors  and  repeaters, 
notes  are  taken  of  the  merit  of  the  answers  of  the  pupils,  accord- 
ing to  a  uniform  scale  of  marks.  These  are  communicated 
with  the  subjects  of  each  lecture  or  recitation  to  the  director  of 
studies,  and  placed  upon  record,  as  assisting  in  determining  the 
merit  of  the  pupils.  The  examiners  mark  according  to  the 
same  scale.  The  pupils  are  classified  after  the  examinations  in 
the  several  departments,  and  in  taking  the  average  for  the  stand- 
ing in  general  merit,  a  different  weight  is  allowed  to  the  diflbrent 
courses.  Mathematics  counts  most,  and  then  the  graphic  exer- 
cises, descriptive  geometry  and  geodesy  united,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  pupils,  count  the  same — then  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  graphic  exercises  of  the  course  occupy  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  lime  of  the  pupils;  indeed,  by  some  intelligent  indi- 
viduals, friends  of  the  school  and  of  its  genera!  arrangements, 
this  portion  of  the  course  is  thought  to  have  received  too  great 
an  extension. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  years  of  study 
are  divided  into  four;  the  first,  on  the  courses  of  the  first  year, 
including  analysis,  part  of  analytical  geometry,  and  mechanics; 
the  second,  on  chemistry;  the  third,  on  physics;  the  fourth,  on 
descriptive  geometry  and  ils  applications,  and  part  of  analytical 
geometry.  The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  is 
divided  as  follows: — First,  analysis,  analytical  geometry',  me- 
chanics, effects  of  machines  and  social  arithmetic.  Second, 
chemistry.  Third,  physics.  Fourth,  geodesy,  description  of 
machines,  and  architecture.  The  examinations  on  analysis 
and  its  applications,  and  mechanics,  arc  conducted  by  the  two 
permanent  examiners.  The  pupils  are  examined  singly  and 
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without  the  presence  of  their  comrades,  and  each  exanniner 
occupies  a  separate  room.  Where  the  branches  adnrtit  of  it, 
the  examinations  are  viva  voce,  the  student  using  the  black- 
board when  required. 

After  the  examinations  are  completed,  the  results  are  report- 
ed to  a  Board,  who,  with  all  the  materials  before  them  from  the 
examiners  and  from  the  school,  decide  whether  the  pupils  may 
pass  to  the  higher  division,  or  are  admissible  into  the  public 
service,  according  to  the  division  to  which  they  belong.  This 
board  ("jury")  consists  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of 
studies,  the  two  permanent  and  three  temporary  examiners. 

Few  of  the  pupils  do  not  pass  these  examinations,  severe  as 
they  are,  which  is  attributable  to  the  closeness  of  the  examina- 
tions for  admission.  In  1836,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
pupils  examined  in  each  of  the  divisions,  only  eight  in  the  higher 
and  five  in  the  lower  were  required  to  go  over  their  courses. 
This  b  a  great  gain  to  the  institution  in  every  respect,  on  the 
score  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  as  well  as  of  discipline 
and  economy. 

The  arrangement  of  the  time  allotted  to  study,  like  the  simi- 
lar points  in  regard  to  instruction,  is  a  matter  of  very  minute 
regulation.  The  pupils  study  in  large  rooms,  conveniently  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose,  and  where  they  receive  by  lot,  at  entrance, 
places  which  they  retain,  in  general,  during  the  course.  The 
iDterrogationB  or  recitations  take  place  in  rooms  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  separate  from  the  larger  lecture  halls.  These  recitation- 
rooms  are  also  open  to  the  pupils  in  winter,  during  recreation 
hours,  and  after  supper;  and  in  summer,  whenever  the  weather  is 
bad,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  spending  the  time  in  the  open  air, 
besides  at  certain  stated  periods  before  the  examinations.  The 
superintendence  of  studies,  so  far  as  entrusted  to  the  pupils,  will 
be  described  under  the  head  of  discipline.  The  repeaters  are 
present  during  the  periods  devoted  to  the  studies  of  their  seve- 
ral departments,  and,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  graphic  exer- 
cises, where  it  is  not  allowed,  are  expected  to  give  assistance 
to  the  pupils  who  ask  for  it 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution  is  arranged  with  a 
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view  to  bring  the  lectures,  recitations,  and  studies  of  particular 
branches,  together.  Besides  this,  there  are  study-hours,  called 
free,  in  which  the  student  may  employ  himself  as  he  pleases, 
otherwise  than  in  drawing  of  any  kind  (graphic  exercises). 
The  following  table,  which  contains  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  lower  class  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  with  the  subse- 
quent remarks  giving  the  variation  from  it  in  the  second  pe- 
riod,  will  show  sufficiently  the  principle  of  arrangement  The 
dotted  lines  in  the  vertical  columns  signify  that  the  duties  are 
not  necessarily  according  to  the  order  of  time  as  laid  down  in 
the  table,  but  that  one  may  take  the  place  of  the  other. 
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The  alterations  m  this  programme,  between  the  first  of  May 
and  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  arc  very  trifling.  The 
courses  of  analysis  have  been  compleJcd,  as  well  as  that  of 
analytical  geometry,  and  hence  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  duties.  The  study-hours,  from  five  to  seven  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  are  transferred  to  from  seven  to  nine,  and  the  two 
hours,  from  five  to  seven,  are  occupied  in  water-colour  draw- 
ings. 

There  is  probably  no  school  richer  than  this  in  the  means  of 
illustrating  the  various  courses  which  are  taught  in  it.  It  has 
extensive  collections  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  of 
models  of  machines,  of  mathematical  instruments,  of  drawings 
and  models  in  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  and 
in  topography,  and  of  drawings,  engravicgs,  and  casts  for  the 
courses  of  drawing-  The  cabinets  of  apparatus  and  models 
are  under  the  charge  of  three  curators  (conservateurs),  who 
are  expected  not  only  to  keep  in  order  the  existing  collections, 
but  to  add  to  them,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  professors. 

While  such  ample  provisions  are  made  for  the  intellectual 
education  of  the  pupils,  and  their  physical  education  is  attended 
to  in  at  least  a  reasonable  degree,  I  am  not  aware  (hat  any  pro- 
vision is  made  for  moral  or  religious  instruction  witliin  the 
walls  of  the  institution,  or  for  regular  attendance  upon  such  du- 
ties without  the  walls. 

Discipline.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  military, 
and  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  in  all  its  strictness  are  provided. 
The  regulations  are  very  minute,  and  fix,  in  detail,  the  pun- 
ishment considered  equivalent  to  each  offence,  as  well  for 
those  against  morals  as  transgressions  of  the  regulations  tliem- 
selves.  The  punishments  are — 1.  Private  admonition  by  the 
commandant  or  vice-commandanL  2.  Public  reprimand  before 
the  corps  of  pupils-  3,  Confinement  to  the  walls  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  stoppage  of  leave.  4.  Confinement  to  the  house.  5. 
Imprisonment  within  the  walls.  6.  Military  imprisonment.  7. 
Dismission.  The  usual  punishment  for  trivial  offences  is  tlie 
stoppage  ("sortie"),  one  of  which  is  equivalent  to  a  deprivation 
of  the  general  leave  of  absence  £6r  half  a-day.    This  may  be 
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awarded  by  an  officer  as  low  as  an  adjutant  It  follows  cer- 
tain specified  offences,  as  overstaying  a  leave,  when  the  num- 
ber of  stoppages  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  overstaying  the 
leave,  and  is  even  assigned  for  a  failure  in  recitation.  Im- 
prisonment within  the  walls  can  only  be  awarded  by  the  com- 
mandant, vice-commandant,  or  director  of  studies,  and  excludes 
the  student  from  the  recitation-room.  Confinement  in  the  mi- 
litary prison  requires  the  order  of  the  commandant,  who  reports 
the  case  at  once  to  the  minister  of  war.  Dismission  cannot 
take  place  without  the  sanction  of  the  minister.  Cases  of  dis- 
cipline, supposed  to  involve  dismission  or  the  loss  of  a  bursary, 
are  referred  to  a  board  called  the  council  of  discipline,  and 
composed  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studiei^ 
two  professors,  two  captain  inspectors,  the  captain  instructor, 
and  one  administrate;'. 

For  military  exercises,  and  the  general  furtfaerance  of  dis- 
cipline, the  pupils  form  a  battalion,  divided  into  four  companies, 
each  division  of  the  school  forming  two  companies.  From 
each  company  eight  petty  officers,  called  sergeants,  are  taken, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  merit-roll  of  the  division,  making 
thirty-two  in  the  whole  battalion.  These  sergeants  are  distin- 
guished by  appropriate  military  badges.  The  sergeants  have 
charge  of  the  other  pupils  in  the  study-rooms,  halls,  recitation- 
rooms,  refectory,  laboratories,  and  lecture-rooms,  and  two  of 
them  in  turn  are  joined  with  a  higher  officer,  an  adjutant,  in  the 
inspection  of  the  food.  They  have  charge  in  general  of  the  de- 
tails of  police.  The  second  sergeants  are  entrusted  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  money  due  by  their  comrades  for  letters  and  other 
authorized  expenses.     These  officers  are  appointed  once  a-year. 

On  Wednesday,  from  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon  to  half 
past  eight,  in  the  summer,  and  to  nine  in  the  winter,  and  on 
Sunday,  from  after  inspection  to  ten  at  night,  the  pupils  are 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  institution.  They  are  required 
to  wear  their  uniform  when  abroad.  On  their  return  they  sign 
their  name  to  a  list  kept  by  the  porter,  who  marks  and  reports 
the  time  of  their  return.  A  certain  number  of  stoppages  is  as- 
signed for  a  breach  of  punctuality,  according  to  its  extent. 
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On  certain  afternoons  the  parents  and  relationa  of  pupils  are 
permitted  to  sec  them  in  the  parlour,  from  three  to  a  quarter  to 
four.  The  pupils  do  not  perform  any  duties  of  police;  their 
arms  are  cleaned  and  kept  by  an  armourer,  and  barrack-keep- 
ers are  appointed  for  the  police  of  the  quarters — provisions  which 
I  look  upon  as  defects. 

Graduation.  As  already  stated,  the  board  of  examination 
decide  formally  upon  the  claims  of  the  pupils  of  the  second  year 
to  be  graduated,  and  arrange  the  rolls  in  the  order  of  merit. 
The  pupils  then,  in  turn,  choose  the  department  of  the  public 
service  which  they  wish  to  enter,  and  in  case  there  is  no  va- 
cancy in  this  department,  are  stiil  entitled  to  priority  of  clioicc 
in  other  branches  over  those  below  them.  The  school  has 
supplied,  between  the  years  1795  and  1836,  four  thousand  and 
thirty-six  members  to  the  public  service,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  ninety-six  annually.  Of  these,  the  following  numbers  have 
entered  the  different  branches  of  the  military  service,  namely: 
the  artillery,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety -six;  engineers,  nine 
hundred  and  seventeen;  staff,  twenty-five;  geographical  engi- 
neers, one  hundred  and  eight;  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and 
powder,  nineteen:  the  infantry,  or  line  of  the  army,  one  hundred 
and  nineteen ;  total,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
six.  Besides  these,  there  have  entered  the  naval  service:  in  the 
artillery,  fifty-five;  engineers,  one  hundred  and  eighteen;  hydro- 
graphical  engineers,  thirteen;  navy  proper,  one  hundred  and 
five;  total,  two  hundred  and  ninety-one.  Also  the  civil  service: 
in  the  corps  of  mines,  one  hundred  and  tliirty-six;  roads  and 
bridges,  seven  hundred  and  eighteen;  tobacco,  seven;  total,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-one. 

There  arc  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  graduates  of  the  school 
in  the  higher  branches  of  public,  insiruciion,  but  as  they  have 
left  the  services  just  enumerated  for  these  stations,  they  are 
included  in  the  list  just  given.  In  1836,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  graduates,  nine  only  did  not  enter  the  public  service. 
As  an  additional  means  of  making  the  school  useful  to  the 
country,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  corps  of  archilecls  should 
be  formed,  to  be  supplied  from  the  school,  and  further  to  exempt 
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those  graduates  who  wish  to  enter  the  career  of  scientific  in- 
struction from  the  examination  for  the  baccalaureate  of  sciences. 

On  entering  these  several  services,  the  graduates  pass  to  the 
schools  of  application,  or  special  schools,  intended  to  give  the 
technical  preparation  necessary;  a  notice  of  those  which  prepare 
for  civil  pursuits  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  articles 

Madame  Laplace  has  recently  founded  a  prize,  to  be  given 
to  the  first  on  the  list  of  graduates  from  the  school  every  year, 
and  designed  to  testify  the  great  interest  which  her  deceased 
husband  took  in  its  welfare.  Laplace  was  one  of  the  first  ex- 
aminers of  the  candidates  for  graduatioot  m  1706. 

Domestic  Economy.    The  administration  of  the  fiscal  afiiur* 
of  the  school  is  committed  to  a  board  consisting  of  the  com- 
mandant and  vice^ommandant,  the  director  of  studies,  two 
professors,  designated  by  the  council  of  instruction,  two  inspec- 
tors of  studies  in  turn,  according  to  rank,  the  administrator  or 
steward  as  reporter  (rapporteur),  the  treasnrer  as  secretary. 
The  last  two  named  agents  are  consulting  members  only.     This 
board  meets  twice  every  month.    It  prepares  the  estimates  for 
the  expenses  of  the  school,  which  are  submitted  to  the  minister 
of  war.    The  form  of  these  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  account^ 
is  laid  down  minutely  in  regulations. 

The  payment  made  by  parents  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pupils  does  not  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  institution,  but  into 
the  general  central  treasury  of  the  country.  The  school  fur- 
nishes the  pupil,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  with  his  board,  lodging, 
clothing,  and  petty  expenses.  For  repairs  of  cblhing  and  petty 
expenses,  a  special  sum  is  set  aside,  of  which  the  student  re- 
ceives an  account  Parts  of  the  supply  of  clothing,  &c,  at  en- 
trance,  may  be  furnished  by  the  parents,  but  the  rest  is  supplied 
by  the  school  at  the  parents'  expense. 

The  steward  (administrateur)  is  the  executive  officer  of  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  school — prepares  all  matters  of  busi- 
ness for  the  consideration  of  the  council  of  administration,  and 
the  estimates  of  every  kind,  regular  and  contingent;  presents 
the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  architect  of  the  school  for  repairs 
or   new  biritdii^,    and  8U|)erint6nds  their  execution  when 
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authorized;  makes  contracts  and  receives  the  articles  contract- 
ed for;  has  charge  of  the  issue  of  all  articles,  of  the  storehouses, 
and  of  tlic  servants;  su[)erintends  the  infirmary:  he  nominates 
the  subordinate  persons  employed  in  his  department,  and  is  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  council,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
which  he  is  supposed  to  act. 

Under  this  officer  are  the  treasurer  of  the  school,  who  also 
acts  as  secretary  to  the  council  of  administration,  and  [lie  store- 
keeper. The  librarian  and  curators  are  responsible  also  for 
the  several  collections  under  their  charge.  A  physician,  at- 
tached to  the  school,  makes  a  regular  daily  visit,  and  is  called 
in  whenever  required.  He  has  two  health  officers  under  him,. 
for  the  service  of  the  infirmary,  and  the  sisters  of  charity  act 
as  nurses. 

Schools  oy  Practice  iwto  which  the  Geaduates  or  the 
PoLTTECHific  School  pass. 

It  will  be  recollected  thai  the  services  into  which  the  gradu- 
ates are  received  are  the  military,  naval,  and  civil.  There  are 
special  schools  of  practice  for  the  land  artillery  and  engineers, 
and  for  the  staff  or  topographical  engineers.  The  officers  who 
have  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  powder  are  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent government  establishments  for  practice.  The  graduates 
intended  for  the  naval  artillery  go  to  the  school  of  practice  for 
the  land  artillery  at  Melz;  those  for  the  naval  engineers,  to  a 
special  school  at  L'OrienL  The  hydrographical  engineers  enter 
at  once  upon  the  actual  discharge  of  their  duties  iu  subordinate 
situations.  The  courses  in  these  schools,  or  the  apprenticeship 
to  the  duties  of  the  service,  vary  from  two  to  tlircc  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  branch.  The  civil  services  have  the  schools  of 
practice  for  llie  corps  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  of  mines,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

SCHOOL  OF  ROADS  AND  BRIDGES. 

The  corps  of  civil  engineers,  entitled  Corps  of  Roads  and 
Bridges  (corps  de  ponts  et  chaussdes),  have  in  charge  all  the 
71 
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works  of  this  class,  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  whicb 
the  government  is  responsible.    Their  s{>ecial  school  at  Paris 
was  founded  as  early  as  1747,  and  embraced  sonie  of  the  ac- 
quisitions now  made  at  the  polytechnic  schod.     Its  organiza* 
tion,  however,  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  imf>erfect,  the 
pupils  being  admitted  without  examination,  and  receiving  part 
of  their  instruction  out  of  the  school.    At  present,  the  regular 
pupils  are  admitted  from  the  polytechnic  school,  and  go  through 
a  course  of  three  years.    The  branches  taught  consist  of  ap- 
plied mechanics,  civil  architecture,  constructions,  mineralogy, 
geology,  administrative  jurisprudence,  drawing,  and  the  Bnglish, 
German,  and  Italian  languages.    There  are  examinations  at  the 
close  of  each  year.    The  lectures  occupy  the  period  from  the 
20th  of  November  to  the  1st  of  May.    During  the  intervening 
time,  from  May  to  November,  the  students  of  the  second  and 
third  years  are  sent  into  the  field  for  practice,  under  the  de- 
partmental engineers.     The  pupils  receive  pay,  as  aspirants 
(aspirans),  from  the  government  while  at  the  school,  and  may- 
rise  to  the  rank  of  engineer  of  the  second  daas  in  three  yearv 
from  the  period  of  leaving  it 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

The  corps  of  mines  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws 
relating  to  mines,  miners,  quarries,  and  furnaces,  and  with  the 
promotion,  by  advice  or  personal  exertion,  of  the  branches  of 
the  arts  connected  with  mining.  They  superintend  the  work- 
ing of  mines,  and  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen, 
the  due  preservation  of  the  soil,  and  the  economy  of  the  work. 
They  also  have  the  special  superintendence  of  the  execution  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  steam-engine.  They  have 
two  schools  of  practice,  one  at  Baris,  called  the  school  of 
mines,  the  other  at  St  Etienne,  called  the  school  of  miners.  The 
duties  of  instruction  in  both  these  schools  are  confided  to  mem- 
bers of  the  corps.  That  at  Paris  is  considered  to  rank  among 
the  first  of  the  special  schools  of  France. 

The  regular  pupils  of  the  school  of  mines  are  divided  into 
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two  classes,  according  to  the  pay  received  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  pupils  from  the  polytechnic  school  enter  the  se- 
cond of  these  classes.  They  remain  at  the  school  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  four  years.  During  the  winter  there  are 
courses  of  mineralogy,  geology,  the  working,  refining,  and 
assaying  of  metals,  llie  working  of  mines,  drawing,  and  the 
English  and  German  languages;.  At  the  close  of  these  courses 
the  pupils  arc  examined. 

The  students  of  the  first  year  are  employed  during  the  sum- 
mer in  chemical  manipulation  in  the  laboratories  of  the  school, 
which  are  admirably  provided  fur  this  purpose,  in  making  geo- 
logical excursions  in  tJie  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  tlie  use 
of  surveying  instruments.  During  the  similar  periods  of  the  fol- 
lowing years,  the  students  are  sent  into  the  deparlmenls,  and 
sometimes  abroad,  lo  make  particular  examinations  in  relation 
to  their  profession,  and  on  their  return  arc  expected  to  present 
a  memoir  descriptive  of  their  investigations. 

The  students  of  the  first,  or  highest  class,  are  present  at  the  sit- 
tings of  the  general  council  of  mines,  to  familiarise  them  with  the 
business  of  the  corps.  After  their  final  examination  they  are  class- 
ed in  the  order  of  merit,  and  receive  their  first  promotion  accord- 
ingly. The  scientific  collections  of  this  school  are  of  the  highest 
interest.  Those  made  by  the  members  of  the  corps  of  mines, 
and  specially  applicable  to  their  senfice,  could  not  be  replaced 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  MANTJFACTURES  OF  PARIS.* 

This  school  was  founded  in  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing suitable  instruction  for  young  men  intending  to  become  civil 
engineers,  superintendents  of  manufactories  and  work-shops, 
architects,  machinists,  &c.  It  is  intended  to  afford  instruction 
of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  polytechnic  school,  but 
apphcable  to  the  arts  in  general.     The  school  has,  smce  its 


*  M.  LaToIlec,  director,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indcblcd  for  on  opportunity 
to  examine  the  bcIiuoI.  MM.  Duiniix,  Puclct,  Paycn,  hdJ  Mttne  Edwardc,  sre 
among  the  pioSimian  of  this  institution. 
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establishment,  been  recognised  by  the  government,  who  have 
supplied  funds  for  the  admission  of  pupils  from  different  parts 
of  France;  in  1836-7,  twenty^eight  pupils  were  thus  admitted, 
whose  expenses  were  defrayed  entirely,  or  in  part,  from  a  spe- 
cific appropriation  by  the  chamber.  The  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  national  industry,  in  France,  has  also  given 
their  sanction  to  the  school,  by  establishing  six  half  bursaries, 
to  be  filled  every  three  years. 

Government  of  the  school.  This  is  vested  in  a  general  director 
and  council  of  studies,  who  delegate  a  portion  of  their  authority 
to  a  director  of  studies.  The  director  has  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  establishment,  residing  in  it;  conducts  the  correspon- 
dence, and  appoints  the  ofiicers,  the  higher  ones  being  nominated 
by  the  council.  The  council  of  studies  is  compost  of  the  di- 
rector of  studies  and  of  a  certain  number  of  professors.  They 
regulate  every  thing  relating  to  the  courses  of  instruction,  to 
admissions,  to  examinations,  and  certificates  on  leaving  the 
institution.  They  elect  their  president  and  secretary,  and  hold 
monthly  meetings.  During  the  recess  of  this  council  they  are 
replaced  by  a  council  of  order,  consisting  of  the  director  of 
studies  and  at  least  one  professor,  who  meet  weekly. 

The  officers  of  the  school,  besides  the  general  director  and 
the  director  of  studies,  are  the  professors  and  masters,  repeat- 
ers (r^p^titeurs),  and  preparers  (pr^parateurs).  The  repeaters 
hear  the  recitation  upon  the  subjects  on  which  the  professors 
have  lectured ;  the  preparers  get  ready  the  experimental  part 
of  the  lectures  on  chemistry  and  physics.  There  are  thirteen 
professors,  two  masters,  and  six  repeaters,  besides  the  two  di- 
rectors and  other  officers. 

General  arrangements.  The  school  is  for  day-scholars  only, 
but  when  requested,  the  director  recommends  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  the  pupil,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  a  boarding-house  in 
the  neighbourhood  especially  established  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  of  the  school  and  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  in- 
stitution is  open  every  day,  except  Sunday  and  Thursday,  from 
eight  until  four  o'clock;  on  Thursday,  from  eight  until  one. 
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Parents  who  reside  out  of  Paris  are  required  to  designate  a 
friend  residing  there  as  guardian  to  llieir  son  at  his  entrance 
into  the  school.  Implicit  obedience  to  the  regulations  and  to  llie 
orders  which  they  may  receive  is  reqtiired  of  the  pupils,  who, 
if  they  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  have  recourse  to  the 
council  of  studies. 

Admission.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
if  they  have  the  necessary  attainments,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
it  is  found  that  youths  at  this  early  period  have  not  sufHcient 
maturity  of  intellect  to  follow  tlie  courses  of  the  school  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  examinations  for  admission  are  both  viva 
voce  and  in  writing.  Those  at  Paris  are  made  by  a  special  cr- 
aminer,  designated  by  the  council  of  studies:  in  other  parts  of 
France  they  may  be  made  by  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  a 
royal  or  communa!  college,  and  in  other  countries  by  a  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  a  university.  In  these  latter  cases  the 
examiners  must  forward  certain  statements ;  among  these  must 
be  a  certificate  that  at  least  twelve  questions  from  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  school  have  been  answered  by  the  candidate 
in  the  oral  examinations,  the  questions  being  specified,  and  a 
number  appended  to  each  to  designate  the  character  of  the  an- 
swer; another,  that  three  questions  from  the  same  source  have 
been  answered  in  the  written  examination,  without  the  aid  of 
books,  except  only  logarithmic  tables,  if  required.  There  must 
further  be  a  certificate  of  the  moral  character  of  the  can- 
didate. These  examinations  should  be  made  in  time  to  trans- 
mit the  result  to  Paris  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  October.  The 
applicants  are  informed  of  the  result  at  their  residence,  and  if 
admitted,  must  join  the  school  before  the  tenth  of  November. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  arc  given  in  detail,  to  meet 
the  requisition  above  stated;  they  may  be  stated,  generally,  as 
follows : 

Arithmetic.  The  four  ground  rules.  The  general  theory  of 
numbers.  Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  Theory  of  fractions. 
Decimals.     System  of  weights  and  measures. 

Algebra,  The  ground  rules.  Simple  and  quadratic  equations. 
Resolution  of  problems.    Proportions.    The  extraction  of  roots 
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and  raising  of  powers-    The  binomial  theorem.    Powers  and 
root  of  polynomials.    Logarithms.    Progressions. 

Geometry.  The  principal  propositions  of  plane,  superficial, 
and  solid  geometry.  The  application  of  algebra  to  geometry. 
Mensuration. 

Besides  these  necessary  qualifications,  the  council  of  the 
school  recommend  to  candidates  the  further  study  of  the  ele- 
ments  of  descriptive  geometry,  of  plane  trigonometry,  and  of 
analytical  geometry,  and  to  acquire  some  general  ideas  of  phy- 
sics and  chemistry.  They  are  particularly  advised,  also,  to 
prosecute  drawing,  and  especially  ornamental  drawing. 

Instruction.  The  full  course  at  the  central  school  lasts  three 
years,  as  at  the  polytechnic  school  "  The  instruction  is  com- 
posed of  lectures,  of  daily  interrogations,  of  graphic  exercises 
or  drawing  (travaux  graphiques),  of  manipulations  in  che- 
mistry, stone-cutting,  carpentry,  physics  and  mechanics,  of 
constructions,  problems,  plans,  partial  competitions,  or  trials 
of  skill  by  the  pupils,  and  of  general  examiaatioDS." 

The  studies  and  exercises  of  the  first  year,  as  well  as  the  lec- 
tures of  the  succeeding  years,  are  obligatory  upon  all  the  pupils: 
They  are  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  the  special 
courses  are  to  rest,  conveying  principles  applicable  to  all  arts. 
The  drawings  and  manipulations,  and  the  projects  or  plans  for 
work,  are  divided  into  two  sections,  one  general,  the  other  spe- 
cial. The  four  sections  of  the  special  divisidi)  are,  first,  the 
construction  of  machines  and  the  mechanic  arts;  second,  en- 
gineering, building,  the  physical  arts,  as  warming,  lighting,  &c.; 
third,  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts;  fourth,  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, or  the  working  of  metals.  The  pupil  decides  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course  to  which  of  these  sec- 
tions he  means  to  attach  himself. 

There  are  three  divisions,  or  classes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  years  of  study,  to  proceed  from  one  to  the  other  of  which 
the  pupil  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  year. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  courses  of  the  three 
years. 
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F«BT  Ye*r. 

Dfscriptire  Gromttry.  Theory,  and  applicatlon«  to  perspective,  Bhades  and 
ihaiiowii,  Btonc-cuttJii<r  and  carpentry.  The  pupila  reduce  the  demonstrations  to 
writing,  and  akclcii  liic  diagrams.  A  few  Hcleclcd  problems  only  ore  drawn 
with  instruments. 

Analytical  Geomttry  and  Rational  (theoretical)  Mechanks.  Trigonometry, 
unalyticd  g-coinctry.     Sialics.     Dynamics,  hydroetatica,  hydrodynamics. 

Theory  of  Machine*. 

General  Phygict.  General  discussions.  Solid,  liquid,  and  gaacoua  bodloh 
Heat.     Electricity.     Magnctiam.     Lifflit. 

The  pupils  ore  exercised  in  determining  specific  gravities,  in  the  construction 
of  the  thermometer,  the  use  of  the  hygrometer,  and  in  the  dBteriiiination  of 
heights  by  the  baromotcr. 

General  Chemistry.  General  doctrines.  Simple  non.mctallic  substances. 
Selections  from  their  comiraunds,  with  oxypen.  CTompounds  with  hydropen. 
The  metals.  General  projwrlies  of  chlorides,  &.C.  The  salts.  Org-anic  chc- 
tnislry.     Vegetable  and  animal  sulwlanccfl. 

Hygirm  and  I^aiaral  Hitlory  applied  to  the  Aria.  The  first  part  of  the 
conrsc  ia  composed  of  the  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  second, 
of  the  natural  history  of  organized  beings  which  yield  aubatancea  useful  in  the 
arts. 

Second  ahd  Third  Yuks. 

Dticriptive  Geometry.  Explanations  by  the  pro&iMVB,  and  modelling  pro- 
blems in  stone-cutljng  in  plaster. 

Rational  Mrchaniea.  Conclusion  of  the  course  began  in  the  first  year,  with 
numerous  appliealions,  and  the  solution  of  problems. 

Theory  of  Machines.  Tliis  course  i«  dividtd  into  two  parts,  which  are  taught 
alternately  every  two  years,  to  the  united  first  and  second  classes.  Section  A. 
Elementary  machines.  Animal  power.  Hydraulic  machines.  Section  B.  Ap- 
plication of  theory  to  the  m.ichincs  for  raising  water  or  transmitting  pressure. 
Wind-mills  and  Llowing  raachincs.    Strength  of  materials. 

Students  of  the  second  class  submit  elementary  plans  for  machinery  as  appli- 
cations  of  the  course,  and  thoNC  of  liic  firvt  class  mure  enlarged  projects,  with 
drawings,  calculations,  cxtiraatcs,  and  descriptions. 

Construrtion  of  Machine*.  Section  A.  On  tJie  materials  used  in  tiie  con- 
struction of  iiinchinca.  On  the  composition  of  machines  and  their  elementary 
parts.     Section  B,     On  tiie  erection  of  mucliincs. 

The  students  present  plans,  as  in  the  course  just  described. 

Physic*  applied  to  the  Arts.  Section  A.  Strength  of  raalcrials.  Balances. 
Heating.  Motion  of  air  in  pipes,  &c.  Vaporization.  Cotmlruction  oflighlning- 
ruds.  Section  0.  Distillation.  Evaporation.  Dyeing.  Healing  of  gases  and 
liquids.     Cooling  of  Iwdics.      Lighting. 

These  lectures  occujjy  the  firsl  half  of  each  year  in  these  two  classes.  The 
plans,  drawings,  and  descriptive  memoira  of  the  kind  before  referred  to  are 
discussed  by  the  professior,  with  sections  of  the  class,  who  meet  twice  a  week  for 
the  purpocc.    Tb«  pupils  also  cunalrucl  moUola  of  the  chiuuteyt  and  furnocm 
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described  in  the  course,  with  prisms  of  plaster,  of  one-fourth  the  size  of  ordinarjr 
bricks.  These  are  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  professor  and 
repeater. 

Atudytieal  Ckemigtry.  The  coarse  consists  of  twenty  lessons  in  minend  analy* 
sis,  and  sixteen  in  organic  analysis.  Daring  the  course,  special  laboratories  are 
open,  in  which  the  pupils,  in  turn,  practice  the  processes  moat  useful  in  their  in- 
tended callings. 

Chemittry  applied  to  the  Art*.  E^ch  section  of  the  course  occapies  a  jfX, 
■nd  consists  of  twelve  lectures.  Section  A.  The  materials  drawn  from  the  earth 
and  applicable  to  all  the  arts;  the  mannfacture  of  mineral  preparations;  the  pre- 
paration of  plaster,  lime,  and  mortar;  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  enamel,  and 
l^ass;  the  extraction  of  metals;  the  composition  of  alloys;  the  different  applioa- 
tiona  of  raw  or  residual  matters  in  the  arts,  agriculture,  and  domestic  eoaoomy. 
The  same  method  of  requiring  plans  and  memoirs,  as  above  described,  is  fiiUowed 
in  this  course. 

Architecture  and  Civil  Engineering.  Section  A.  Architecture,  elements  of 
architectural  forms.  Discossioa  of  different  buildings,  public  and  priTate,  m^ 
sonry,  carpentry,  joiner's  work,  lock-smith's  work,  roofing,  foundations,  esti> 
mates,  plans.  The  students  yisit  different  works  ip  the  coarse  of  erectim,  and 
are  exercised  in  drawing  {dans  and  in  taking  levels.  Seedon  B.  Roads ;  bridges 
of  stone  and  wood;  suspension  bridges;  movable  bridges;  river  navigation;  canal 
navigation;  supply  and  distribution  of  water. 

Oeognoty  and  MirUng.  Section  A.  Geogfraphy,  phyriosl  geography,  mineralo- 
gy, geology.  The  principal  mineral  and  geologi(»l  spedes  are  presented  to  the 
stadents,  and  ezcnmions  are  made  in  summer,  in  the  aeighbcorhood  of  Paris^ 
for  practice.  Section  B.  1.  Mining.  Greneral  principles.  Means  of  excavation. 
Working  of  Mines.  Details  of  working.  Mining  jari8|»nd«noe.  3.  General 
metallurgy.  Mechanical  preparation  of  the  ores.  Reduction  and  refinij^  of  the 
different  metals. 

Special  MelaUurgy  of  Iron.  Section  A.  Smelting  furnaces  and  foundries. 
Treatment  of  ores  to  obtain  cast  iron.  Refining  of  iron.  Saetion  B.  Mano- 
fiictture  of  iron  and  steeL 

Special  Codksxs  ior  tri  Tbird  Yum. 
The  Steam-engine,  with  the  details  of  its  construction,  varieties,  and  applica- 
tions. 
EaU-road».    Their  construction,  and  the  means  of  locomotion  upon  them. 

The  students  are  examined  daily  upon  the  subjects  of  their 
lectures,  by  the  professors  and  repeaters.  The  utility  of  this 
letter  class  of  teachers  is  well  established  in  France,  and  they 
are  found  in  every  institution  in  which  lecturing  is  practised 
to  a  great  extent  as  a  means  of  instruction;  they  pi^vent  the 
burthen  of  teaching  from  falling  upon  professors,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  be  engaged  in  advancing,  as  well  as  in  propagating 
science,  and  who  would  be  prevented  from  following  one  or 
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other  of  these  honourable  and  useful  careers,  by  having  the 
duty  of  teaching  superadded  to  that  of  lecturing.  So  well 
is  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  professor  understood,  that 
in  all  courses  requiring  preparation,  special  persons  arc  ap- 
pointed, called  preparers,  who  take  off  this  burthen  also  from 
the  professor.  The  result  is,  that  many  men  of  high  eminence 
are  thus  enabled  to  diffuse  their  knowledge  among  students  by 
lecturing,  and  are  willing  lo  do  so,  though  they  have  other  and 
more  profitable  employments,  to  which  they  would  exclusively 
confine  themselves,  if  this  were  connected  with  teaching  by 
interrogation  and  the  task  of  preparing  experimental  illustra- 
tions. The  pupil  is  thus  greatly  the  gainer,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  the  special  examination  upon  the  lectures  which  is 
so  necessary  to  complete  the  instruction,  and  to  which  a  re- 
peater is  entirely  competent.  Young  men  of  talent  seek  the 
situations  of  repealers  as  the  best  method  of  showing  their 
particular  qualifications,  and  the  most  certain  road  to  a  pro- 
fessorship. For  each  recitation  the  pupil  receives  a  mark,  and 
the  roll  of  the  class  with  these  marks  being  preserved,  its  in- 
dications are  combined  with  the  results  of  the  examination, 
to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of  a  pupil  when  he  comes  forward 
for  a  diploma. 

The  graphic  exercises  consist  in  the  drawing  of  ornamental 
work,  in  India  ink  drawing,  in  drawing  with  the  steel  pen  and 
instruments,  and  in  sketching  the  diagrams  of  the  lectures  to  a 
scale.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  this  part  of  the  course, 
and  much  time  spent  in  it.  The  rooms  for  these  exercises  are 
conveniently  arranged,  and  the  pupils  are  superintended  during 
them  by  a  professor  or  a  repeater,  and  visited  occasionally  by 
the  director  of  studies  or  his  deputies.  The  drawing-tables  are 
so  arranged  that  the  pupils  stand  while  at  work,  which  at  their 
age  is  very  desirable. 

The  arrangements  for  chemical  manipulation  by  the  students 
are  very  comjilete;  tficy  have  access  not  only  to  the  iaborato- 
riea  of  the  two  professors,  but  to  others  which  are  devoted  to 
special  branches.  During  the  first  year  every  student  is  em- 
ployed in  laboratory  duty  once  a  week,  and  has  also  the  oppor- 
72 
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tunity  of  performing  some  of  the  principal  physical  experiments. 
They  are  superintended,  while  thus  occupied,  by  repeaters: 
During  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course  the  students  are 
called,  in  turn,  to  general  duty  in  the  laboratory;  and  during 
the  second  half  of  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  third, 
the  two  sections  who  follow  the  courses  of  chemistry  applied 
to  the  arts  and  metallurgy,  are  employed  in  manipulations  con- 
nected with  them.  There  is  an  officer  for  their  superintendence, 
called  the  director  (chef)  of  the  chemical  exercises,  who  is 
subordinate  to  the  professor  of  chemical  analysis.  The  oppor- 
tunities thus  afforded  of  acquiring  a  general  practice  under  the 
guidance  of  the  distinguished  professors  of  this  school  are  in- 
valuable, and  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
establishment 

The  materials  for  constructing  models  of  some  of  the  more 
useful  works,  and  apparatus  relating  to  the  arts,  are  furnished 
to  the  pupils,  and  used  under  the  direction  of  their  instructors. 
The  collections  of  mathematical  and  phyncal  apparatus,  and 
in  technology,  are  very  respectable,  and  are  increanng,  it  being 
clearly  understood  by  those  who  control  the  school,  that  these 
and  similar  collections  are  of  essential  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  courses.  There  is  a  library  of  works  relating 
to  the  arts,  which  is  open  to  students  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  on  stated  days,  and  during  particular  hours,  for  con- 
sultation. 

The  practical  application  of  the  subjects  taught  ts  early  intro- 
duced to  the  students  by  problems,  requiring  more  or  less  inge- 
nuity in  their  solution;  from  these  the  next  step  is  to  require  the 
detailed  plan  of  some  simple  work,  and  from  this  the  exercise 
rises  to  the  drawings,  estimates,  and  descriptive  memoir  accom- 
panying the  supposed  arrangement  of  some  complex  establish- 
ment for  manufacturing  or  other  purpose  of  the  arts. 

fio  attempt  is  made  to  connect  practice  in  the  use  of  me- 
chanical tools  with  that  in  general  manipulation,  even  as  a  spe- 
cial course,  a  point  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur, 
as  one  of  the  questions  of  most  doubtful  solution  relating  to  this 
class  of  schools. 
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At  the  close  of  each  year  the  pupils  are  examined,  and  from 
ihe  results  of  this  irial,  combined  with  their  marks  for  the  year, 
and  the  graphic  exercises  which  they  present,  is  determined 
according  to  ihe  class  to  which  the  pupils  belong,  whether  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  next  higher  class,  or  to  re- 
ceive their  diploma.  The  course  begins  on  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember, and  terminates  in  July.  The  examinations  are  com- 
pleted before  the  tenth  of  August. 

Graduation  of  Ihe  pupih.  The  student  who  goes  through  the 
courses  of  the  school  satisfactorily,  and  passes  a  final  examina- 
tion upon  all  the  matters  required  of  him,  receives  the  diploma 
of  civil  engineer.  One  who  does  not  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments in  all  the  branches  may,  nevertheless,  receive  a  certificate 
of  capacity  in  those  where  his  attainments  are  sufficient. 

Students  of  the  third  class,  who  are  candidates  for  gradua- 
tion, begin  the  exercises  for  that  purpose  on  the  fifteenth  of 
June,  and  have  forty  days  to  prepare  them.  Each  of  the  four 
sections  into  which  the  pupils  are  divided,  namely,  mechani- 
cians, constructors,  chemists,  and  metallurgists,  are  expected 
to  complete  a  different  exercise,  consisting  of  a  plan  or  project 
of  an  establishment,  the  drawings  in  relation  to  which  must  be 
made  in  the  school,  and  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
scriptive memoir.  Every  student  is  examined  upon  his  work, 
and  must  explain  and  defend  it.  The  drawings  and  memoirs 
thus  executed  become  the  property  of  the  school,  and  are  fre- 
quently very  useful  in  the  instruction. 

The  strictness  of  the  council  of  studies,  in  exacting  high  quali- 
fications for  diplomas,  has  had  the  efibct  of  placing  the  charac- 
ter of  this  school  in  so  fair  a  point  of  view,  that  its  graduates 
have  no  diificully  in  finding  places;  on  the  contrary,  indeed, 
they  are  in  request  for  the  employments  which  the  institution 
certifies  tliat  they  are  able  to  fill.  An  abstract  from  the  list  of  the 
employments  of  students  who  had  left  the  school  with  diplomas  or 
certificates,  within  the  six  years  preceding  1837-8,  will  serve  to 
show  that  the  pupiils  are  engaged  in  occupations  for  which  the 
courses  were  intended  to  qualify  ihem,  and  that  thus  the  institu- 
tion actually  accomplishes  what  it  professes.     The  record  does 
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not,  however,  include  all  those  who  have  left  the  school  with 
its  diploma  or  certificate,  there  being  some  whose  occupations 
have  not  been  reported  to  the  authorities.  The  number  in- 
cluded in  the  list  is  ninety,  of  which  twenty-four  are  civil 
engineers,  eleven  manufacturers,  eleven  machinists  and  con- 
structors of  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  nine  miners,  eight 
constructors  of  iron  work,  seven  engaged  in  iron  works,  ax 
professors  of  chemistry,  mathematics  and  mechanics,  four 
manufacturing  chemists,  three  preparers  and  repeaters  in  che- 
mical courses,  two  architects,  one  engineer  of  a  gas-works,  one 
assayer,  three  officers  connected  with  civil  and  military  ser- 
vice and  trade. 

This  institution,  though  in  the  banning  only  a  private  en- 
terprise,  has  been  entirely  successful,  and  supplies  to  young 
men  who  are  out  of  the  government  civil  service,  facilities  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  similar  to  those  which  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  the  Schools  of  Mines  and  Roads  and  Bridges,  do  in 
that  service; 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  AT  CHA. 

RONNE.* 

This  institution  is  a  private  boarding-school,  furnishing  in- 
struction in  the  usual  literary  branches,  as  well  as  those  prepa- 
ratory to  commerce,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  manufactures. 
The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  sections,  corresponding  to 
these  three  purposes.  The  peculiarity  of  the  school,  which  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice,  is  the  establishment  of  a  general 
machinist's  shop  on  the  premises,  and  in  which  the  pupils  belong- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  arts,  and  others,  whose  parents  desire 
it,  are  employed  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  the  day.  As  this 
is  a  private  undertaking,  not  aided  by  government  funds,  eco- 
nomy in  this  last  feature  is  of  course  particularly  desirable.  On 
trial,  it  has  been  found  only  attainable  by  leasing  the  machine- 
shops  to  a  skilful  mechanic,  who  in  return  binds  himself  to  take 
and  instruct  the  pupils,  under  certain  regulations.    This  arrange- 

*  M.  Finel  Grandcbunp,  director. 
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ment  has  the  disadvantage  thai,  instead  of  seeing  a  variety  of 
work,  the  pupils  arc  frcquanlly  confined  to  one  kind,  according 
to  the  description  of  orders  taken  by  the  lessee  of  the  shops. 
The  plan  of  varied  work,  in  which  the  pupils  were  employed 
during  certain  hours  of  (he  day,  as  apprentices,  was  found  too 
expensive.  The  difficulties  of  practical  education  in  these 
branches,  out  of  the  regular  work-shops,  will  be  referred  to  again. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

In  Prussia,  every  trade  in  which  a  want  of  skill  may  jeopard 
human  life,  is  regulated  by  law;  and  before  its  exercise  can  be 
commenced,  a  license  is  required,  to  obtain  which  an  examina- 
tion must  be  passed.  This  requisition  of  the  taw  is  considered 
to  involve  a  reciprocal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  afford  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
knowledge,  and  scJiools  have  accordingly  been  established  for 
the  purpose.  Twenty  of  the  regencies  of  the  kingdom  already 
have  teclmical  schools  established  in  them,  where  instruction  is, 
in  general,  given  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  or  province,  or  for 
a  very  trifling  remuneration;  and  it  is  the  intention  that  each 
regency  shall  have  at  least  one  such  school  within  its  limits. 
When  there  is  a  burgher  school  in  the  place  intended  as  the  lo- 
cality for  one  of  these  technical  schools,  the  two  schools  are 
connected  as  already  describedyat  Polsflam,  the  special  tech- 
nical course  alone  being  given  in  a  separate  department.  In 
all  cases  the  government  supplies  the  apparatus  for  the  courses 
of  mechanics, physics,  and  chemistry;  furnishes  the  re([uistte  en- 
gravings for  the  courses  of  drawing;  and  supplies  works  for  the 
library  and  for  instruction.  The  courses  arc  intended  to  reach 
the  grade  of  the  lower  class  of  the  Berlin  Institute  of  Arts,  to  be 
subsequently  described,  a  purpose  which  is  actually  accom- 
plished in  a  part  of  the  schools.  Some  of  the  communes  have 
erected  schools  similar  to  these,  at  their  own  expense,  or  have 
aided  in  establishing  or  improving  the  provincial  schools.  The 
cost  of  these  twenty  schools,  annually,  is  between  seven  and 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  most  promising  pupils  from  the  provincial  schools  usually 
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find  places  at  the  central  Institute  at  Berlin,  which  is  in  fact  [ 

the  university  of  arts.  | 

There  is  a  special  school  for  ship-builders  at  Stettin,  in  Po> 
merania. 

mSTTTUTE  OP  ARTS  OF  BERLIN.' , 

This  institution  is  intended  to  impart  the  theoretical  know' 
ledge  essential  to  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  such  practical 
knowledge  as  can  be  acquired  to  advantage  in  a  schooL     It  is 
supported  by  the  government,  and  has  also  a  legacy,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  bursaries  at  the  school,  from  Baron  Yon  Seydlitz. 
The  institution  is  under  the  charge  of  a  director.f  who  has  the 
entire  control  of  the  funds,  of  the  admianoo^ad  dismissions^ 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  instruction.  .  l&professors  and 
pupils  do  not  reside  in  the  establishment,  sp  tlint  the  superinten- 
dence is  confined  to  study-hours.    There  are  assistant  profes- 
sors, who  prepare  the  lectures,  and  conduct  a  part  (>f  the  exer- 
cises, in  some  cases  reviewing  the  lessons  of  th»  professors  with 
the  pupils.    Besides  these  officers  there  are  others,  who  have 
charge  of  the  admirable  collections  of  the  institution,  and  of  the 
work-shops,  offices,  &c.  The  number  of  professors  is  eight,  and 
of  repeaters,  two.    The  discipline  is  of  the  most  simple  charac- 
ter, for  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  connexion  with  the 
institution   unless  his  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory. 
There  is  but  one  punishment  recognised,  namely,  dismission; 
and  even  a  want  of  punctuality  is  visited  thus  severely. 

In  the  spring  of  every  year  the  regencies  advertise  that  appli- 
cations  will  be  received  for  admission  into  the  institute,  and  the 

*  Gewerbinstitut,  literally,  trade  institute.  I  am  indebted  to  the  direotoc^ 
privy  GouiiBcllor  Beuth,  for  a  lithograi^c  outline  and  programme  of  thia  ■— ^^f  - 
tion,  and  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Wheaton,  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Bariia, 
fSir  an  account  of  the  industrial  schools  of  Pruaaia,  by  Captain  Beaulicn,  Belgiwa 
charg<6  d'ajSaires  at  Berlin.  M.  Beuth  gave  me  every  facility  in  visiting  tba 
institution. 

t  The  director,  M.  Beuth,  is  also  president  of  the  Royal  Technical  Catnmis- 
■ion  of  Prussia,  and  has  the  distribution  of  the  funds  for  the  encouragement  of 
industry,  amounting  to  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  annually.  M.  Beuth 
-is  also  a  privy  cotmsellor,  and  is  president  of  the  Society  for  the  £!nooarag«iiMnt 
of  National  Lidustry  in  Prussia. 
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testimontals  of  the  candidates  who  present  the  best  claims  are 
forwarded  to  the  director  at  Berlin,  who  decides  finally  upon  the 
several  nominations.  The  pupils  from  the  provincial  schools 
have,  in  general,  the  preference  over  other  applicants.  At  the 
same  time  notice  is  given  by  the  president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  National  Industry,  in  relation  to  the  bursaries 
vacant  upon  the  Seydlilz  foundation.  The  qualifications  ea- 
sential  to  admission  are — to  read  and  write  the  German 
language  with  correctness  and  facility,  and  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  arithmetic  in  ail  its  branches.  The  candidate 
must,  besides,  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age.  Certain  of 
the  pupils,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  stated,  require  to  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  trade.  The  Scydlitz  bursars  must, 
in  addition,  show — 1st.  That  their  parents  were  not  artisans,* 
relatives  of  the  founder  having  the  preference  over  other 
applicants.  2d.  That  they  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade, 
if  they  intend  to  follow  one  not  taught  in  the  institution.  3d. 
They  must  enter  into  an  engagement  that  if  they  leave  the  me- 
chanical career  they  will  pay  back  the  amount  of  their  bursa- 
ries. There  are  sixty  or  seventy  gratuitous  pupils  in  the  school, 
of  whom  eighteen  are  upon  the  Seydlitz  foundation.  Forty  are 
admitted  annually,  this  number  having  been  adopted  because  it 
is  found  that,  in  the  course  of  the  first  month,  about  a  fourth  of 
the  newly  admitted  pupils  fall  away  from  the  institution.  Each 
bursar  receives  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum 
for  maintenance.  The  education  is  gratuitous.  The  regular 
pupils  enter  on  the  first  of  October,  but  the  director  is  authorized 
lo  admit,  at  his  pleasure,  applicants  who  do  not  desire  to  be- 
come bursars,  but  who  support  themselves,  receiving  gratui- 
tously, however,  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  institution. 

The  education  of  the  pupils  is  either  solely  tticorcticaf,  or 
combines  theory  and  practice,  according  to  the  calling  which 
they  intend  to  follow.  The  first  division  is  composed  of  students, 


•  The  object  gf  M.  Von  SeydliU  appeani  to  hivo  been  to  counteract,  to  the  ei- 
tent  of  Ilia  power,  tlie  tendency  to  ihc  increase  of  the  learned  protcssiona,  at  the 
oxpcDui  of  the  mediajuc  artti,  by  an  inducement  to  a  course  exacUy  contrary  to 
the  usual  one. 
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who  receive  theoretical  instruction  only,  and  who  are  preparing 
to  become  masons^  carpenters,  and  joiners.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  become  acquainted  tvith  the  practice  of  their  trade  be- 
fore entering  the  institution,  being  required  to  have  served,  pre- 
viously, a  part  of  their  apprenticeship.  An  excellent  reason  is 
assigned  for  this  rule,  namely,  that  on  leaving  the  school  such 
pupils  are  too  old  to  begin  their  apprenticeship  to  these  callings, 
and  would,  if  they  attempted  to  do  so,  find  the  first  beginnings 
so  irksome  as  to  induce  them  to  seek  other  employments,  and 
thus  their  special  education  would  be  lost,  and  the  object  of  the 
school  defeated.  The  second  division  embraces  both  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  instruction,  and  consists  of  three  classes.  First, 
the  stone-cutters,  engravers,  lapidaries,  glass-cutters,  carvers  in 
wood  and  ivory,  and  brass-founders.  Seeond,  dyers  and  tnanu* 
factures  of  chemical  products.  Third.  Machioe>makers  and 
mechanicians.  The  practical  instruction  is  diflferent  for  each 
of  these  three  classes. 

The  general  course  of  studies  last  two  years,  and  the  pupils 
are  divided  into  two  corresponding  classes.  The  first  class  is, 
besides,  subdivided  into  two  sections.  The  lower  or  second 
class  is  taught  first;  mechanical  drawing,  subdivided  into  deco- 
rative drawing,  including  designs  for  architectural  ornaments. 
Utensils,  vases,  patterns  for  weaving,  &c.,  and  linear  drawing, 
applied  to  civil  works,  to  handicrafts,  and  to  machines.  Second, 
modelling  in  clay,  plaster,  and  wax.  Third,  practical  arithme- 
tic. Fourth,  geometry.  Fifth,  natural  philosophy.  Sixth,  che- 
mistry. Seventh,  technology,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  materials, 
processes,  and  products  of  the  arts.  The  studies  of  the  lower 
section  of  the  first  class  are  general,  while  those  of  the  first  sec- 
tion turn  more  particularly  upon  the  applications  of  science  to 
the  arts.  In  the  lower  section,  the  drawing,  modelling,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry,  of  the  first  year,  are  continued;  and, 
in  addition,  descriptive  geometr)',  trigonometry,  stereometry, 
mixed  mathematics,  mineralogy,  and  the  art  of  construction  are 
studied.  In  the  upper  or  first  section,  perspective,  stone-cutting, 
carpentry,  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  are  taught,  and 
the  making  of  plans  and  estimates  for  buildings,  work-shops, 
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manufactories,  machines,  (fee.  These  courses  are  common  to 
all  jni|uls,  whatever  may  be  their  future  destination;  but  beside 
them,  llie  madiinists  study,  during  tlia  latter  part  of  iheir  stay  at 
the  institution,  a  continuation  of  the  course  of  mechanica  and 
mathematical  analysis.  The  examples  accompanying  the  in- 
struction in  regard  to  plans  aud  estimates  are  adapted  to  the 
intended  pursuits  of  the  pupils. 

TJie  courses  of  practice  arc  begun  by  the  pupils  already  enu- 
merated as  taking  part  in  them,  at  different  periods  of  their  stay 
in  the  institution.  The  future  chemists  and  mechanics  must 
have  completed  the  whole  range  of  studies  above  mentioned, 
as  Common  to  all  the  pupils,  while  the  others  begin  their  practice 
after  having  completed  the  first  year's  course-  There  are  work- 
shops for  each  class  of  pupils,  whore  they  are  taught  the  practice 
of  their  proposed  calling,  under  competent  workmen.  There  are 
two  foundries  for  bronze  castings,  one  for  small,  the  other  for 
Jarge  castings,  and  the  work  turned  out  of  both  bears  a  high 
character.  A  siaecimen  of  this  work  is  retained  by  the  institu- 
tion in  a  beautiful  fountain,  which  ornaments  one  of  the  courta 
of  the  building.  The  models  for  castings  are  made  in  the  estab- 
lishment. In  the  first  division  of  pupils,  in  reference  to  their 
callings,  there  are  usually  some  whose  art  is  connected  with  the 
fine  arts  in  some  of  its  branches,  and  these  have  an  opportunity 
during  part  of  the  week  to  attend  the  courses  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy. The  future  cliemists  work  for  half  the  year  in  the  labo- 
ratory. They  are  chiefly  employed  in  chemical  analysis,  being 
furnished  with  the  requisite  materials  for  practice  by  the  institu- 
tion. In  the  shops  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics  are  machines 
for  working  in  wood  and  the  metals,  a  steam-engine  of  four  horses' 
power,  a  forge,  tools  in  great  variety,  lathes,  itc.  The  pupils 
have  the  use  of  all  necessary  implements,  according  to  their 
progress,  and  are  gradually  taught,  as  if  serving  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship. When  capable,  they  arc  caablcd  to  construct  ma- 
chines which  may  be  useful  to  them  subsequently,  as  a  lathe,  or 
machine  for  cutting  screws,  or  the  teeth  of  wheels,  &c.,  and 
are  furnished  with  all  the  materials  for  the  purpose,  the  machine 
becoming  their  own  property.  In  these  work-shops,  also,  the 
73 
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models  for  4ie  cabinet  of  the  school  are  madei.  Thb  is  by  far 
the  most  complete  establishment  for  practice  which  I  met  with 
in  any  institution,  and  I  believe  the  practice  is  both  real  and 
eflbctuaL  It  involves,  however,  an  expenditure  which  in  other 
cases  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  command.  The  scale  of  the 
whoI&  institution  is,  in  the  particular  of  expenditure,  most  gene' 
rous. 

This  is  one  specimen  of  the  various  plans  which  have  been 
devised  to  give  practical  knowledge  of  an  art  in  connexion 
with  theory  in  a  school  It  is  first  most  judiciously  laid  dovra 
that  certain  trades  cannot  be  taught  to  advantage  in  a  similar 
eomi^on,  bat  that  the  practical  knowledge  must  be  acquired 
by  an  apprenticeship  antecedent  to  the  theoretical  studies.  Thero 
are  besides,  however,  a  large  number  of  tirades,  the  practice 
ef  which  is  to  be  taught  in  the  institution,  and  requiring  a  -very 
considerable  expenditure  to  carry  out  the  design  properly. 
This  could  not  be  attempted  in  a  school  less  moni/icently  en« 
dowed,  and  requires  very  strict  regulations  to  carry  it  through 
even  here.  The  habits  of  a  school  work-shop  are,  in  general,  not 
those  of  a  real  manufactory,  where  the  same  articles  are  made 
to  be  sold  as  a  soitfce  of  profit;  hence,  though  the  practical 
knowledge  may  be  acquired,  the  habits  of  work  are  not,  and 
the  mechanic  may  be  well  taught  but  not  well  trained.  At  the 
private  school  of  Charonne,  work-shops  were  established,  giving 
a  variety  of  occupation  to  the  pupils;  but  the  disposition  to  play 
vather  than  to  work,  rendered  these  establishments  too  costly  to 
be  supported  by  a  private  institution,  and  the  plan  adopted 
instead  of  this,  was  to  make  the  pupib*  enter  a  regular  work- 
shop for  a  stated  number  of  hours,  to  work  for  the  proprietor 
or  lessee.  This  plan  remedies  one  evil,  but  introduces  another, 
that  as  the  machinist  takes  orders,  with  a  view  to  profit,  the 
work  may  have  so  little  variety  as  only  to  benefit  a  small  c\am 
of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  at  Charonne  are,  however,  under 
different  circunntances  from  those  at  Berlin ;  they  ace  general- 
ly younger,  and,  being  independent  of  the  school,  where  they 
pay  for  their  education,  are  not  under  the  same  rettnUni  w  in 
the  other  institution;  hence  the  experience  of  tb»  wm  mhooX 
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does  not  apply  in  full  force  to  the  other.  At  Dresden,  in  a 
school  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Berlin,  a  different  mode  from 
either  of  those  just  mentioned  has  been  adopted.  An  arrange- 
ment is  made  with  a  number  of  mechanics,  of  different  occupa- 
tions, to  receive  pupils  from  the  schools  as  apprentices,  allowing 
them  the  privilege  of  attending,  during  certain  specified  hours  of 
the  day,  upon  the  theoretical  exercises  of  the  institution.  Where 
such  an  arrangement  can  be  made,  the  results  are  unexception- 
able, and  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the  mechanic  arts, 
from  the  union  of  theory  with  practice,  will  offer  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  liberally  disposed  mechanics  to  take  apprentices 
upon  these  terms.  Small  work-shops,  connected  with  an  insti- 
tution, must  necessarily  offer  inferior  advantages,  even  if  closely 
regulated,  so  as  to  procure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work 
from  the  pupils ;  this  should  not  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit,  but  to  give  him  genuinely  good  habits. 

The  difficulties  in  giving  praciical  instruction  in  the  chemical 
arts  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  under  discussion,  and 
will  be  found  to  have  been  satisfactorily  obviated  in  several 
schools.  This  subject  will  receive  its  more  appropriate  discus- 
sion in  connexion  with  the  polytechnic  institution  of  Vienna, 
where  the  chemical  department,  at  least  as  far  as  manufacturing 
chemistry  is  concerned,  is  generally  recognised  as  having  pro- 
duced the  best  results  of  any  yet  established. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  theoretical  instruction  in^re, 
Berlin  institute  of  arts,  the  following  statement  will  serve  in 
show  the  succession  of  the  courses,  with  the  time  devoted  v 
each: — 

WINTER  COURSE. 

MotntAl.  First  Clan.  Firel  division — drawing  and  sketching  mnchinea,  eight 
A.  M.  to  twelve  o'clock.  Dincussion  of  inachiDea,  csiimotea  of 
power,  &.C.,  two  P.  M.  to  five  P.  M.  Second  division — machine 
drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling  in  clay,  ten  lo  twelve.  Phy- 
sicB,  two  to  live. 
Stamd  Clait.  Michincdrawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  t«n  to 
twelve.  EtDTQeuts  of  geoiuotry,  two  to  four.  Repetition  of  the 
lecture,  four  to  five. 
TuRDAT.  First  Clag*.  First  divieion — architectural  plann  and  eslimatofl,  eight 
lo  twelve,  Practical  iDatruction  in  machinery,  two  to  five.  S«ooi»l 
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division — orDamental  and  trchitectonl  drawing,  eight  to  twelve, 

Trigonometiy,  two  to  five. 
Second  Clot*.    Oraamental  and  architectural  drawing,  eiglit  to 

twelve.    Physics,  two  to  foor.    Repetition  of  the  lecture,  fiwr  to 

five. 
FiTtl  Clou.  First  division — original  designs,  eight  to  twelve.  Dis- 
cussion of  machinery.     Second  division-r-inineraJogy,  eight  to 

nine.    Machine.drawing,  nine  to  twelve.  Trigonometry,  two  to 

five. 
Suond  CltuM.  Machine.drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Practical  arith- 
metic, two  to  five. 
J^rst  Cla$$.  First  division — ^Drawing  and  sketching'  machines^ 

eight  to  twelve.    Architectural  instruction,  estimatea,  two  to  fire. 

Seccmd  division — decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight 

to  ten.    Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.    Trigonometry,  two 

to  five. 
Second  Close.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to 

ten.    Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.    Physic*,  two  to  Guar. 

Repetition  of  the  lecture,  four  to  five. 
JFVrst  Claet.  first  division — architectural  plana,  eight  to  twelve. 

Practical  instruction  in  machinery,  two  to  five.    Second  diTi. 

don — machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Physics,  two  to  five. 
Second  Close.  Machincdrawing,  eight  to  twelve.    E3ementary  ma>. 

thematics,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  the  lesson,  fi>or  to  five. 
Fint  doM.  First  divinon — perspective  and  •fame.oatting,  eight  to 

■tPCitoK  (Opginal  designs,  two  to  five.    Second  divisiaa — mi. 

Wtniagft  eiglit  to  nine.    Decorative  and  arehitectoral  drawing, 

Iriaf  to  ttoatfe-    Trigonometry,  two  to  five. 
Second  Close.  Decorative  and  architectaral  drawing,  eight  to  twelve. 

Practical  arithmetic,  two  to  five. 

The  summer  term,  which  follows  this,  embraces  the  practi- 
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SUMMER  TERM. 


AT.        FiretClaee.  First  division — in  the  work>shop«  from  seven  A.  M.  to 
twelve,  and  firom  one  until  seven  P.  M.  Second  division — machine- 
drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Applied  mathematics,  two  to  fire. 
Second  Claee.  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  ten.    Modelling,  tm  to 
twelve.    Chemistry,  two  to  four.    Repetition,  four  to  five. 
TunoAT.      Fir^  Class.    First  divkion — analytical  dynamics,  eight  to  nine. 
Drawing  of  machines  frum  original  designs,  nine  to  twelve. 
Machinery,  two  to  five.    Second  division— decorative  and  archi- 
tectural drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Chemistry  two  to  five. 
Second  Class.    Decorative   and  architectural  drawing,   eight  to 
twelve.    Elementary  mathematics,  two  to  fonr.  Repetition,  four 
to  five. 
WsDMamAT.  First  Class.  FIM  A*iaiva— in  the  workshops  from  seven  to  twelve, 
•ad  ftoB'^at  ^  MlVh     Second  division — macfaine-drawing. 
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eight  to  ten.     Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.     Applied  nrnthcTnntics, 
two  to  five. 
Second  Clan.  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.     Practical  aiith- 
melic,  Iwo  to  four.     Materials  used  in  Ike  arts,  four  to  five. 
Thdkssat.      First  Class.    First  diTision — Ln  tlie  work-sbopa   from   seven  to 
twelve,  and  from  one  to  seven.     Second  division — machine-draw- 
ing, etglit  to  ten.     Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.     Applied  mathe- 
matics, two  to  £vc. 
Seeond  Class,    Decorative  and  architectual  drawing,  eight  to  ten. 
Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.    Chemistjf ,  two  to  foor.     Repetition 
of  tho  lesson,  four  to  five. 
Fkiiut.  First  Class.   Firat  division — analytical  dynamics,  eight  (o  nine. 

Drawing  of  a  machine  for  an  original  design,  nine  to  twelve. 
Machinery,  two  to  five.     Second  division — chemistry,  eight  to 
nine.     Applied  matlieinatics,  nine  to  twelve.    Chemistry,  two  to 
five. 
Second  Class.    Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.     Elementary 
mathematics,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  the  lesson,  four  to  five. 
SiTVKOAT.      First  Class.  First  division — in  the  work-shops  from  seven  to  twelve, 
and  from  one  to  aevea.     Second  division — decorative  and  archi- 
tectural drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Applied  mathematics,  two  to 
five. 
Second  Class.    Decorative   and   architectural   drawing,  eight   to 
twelve.    Practical  arithmetic,  two  to  four.     Materials  (ucd  ki 
tlio  arts,  four  to  five. 
The  chemical  division  of  the  practical  classes  is  engaged  every  day  in  tha 
laboiatory.     On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Uio  library  is  open  for  reading  firom 
five  to  eight,  P.  M. 

The  collections  for  carrying  out  the  various  branches  of  in- 
struction are  upon  the  same  liberal  scale  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  institution.  There  is  a  library  of  works  on  architecture, 
mechanics,  technology,  the  various  arts,  archeology,  &c.,  in 
German,  French  and  English.  This  library  ia  open  twice  a 
week,  from  five  to  eight  in  the  evening,  to  the  pupils  of  the  first 
class  of  the  school,  and  to  such  mechanics  as  apply  for  the  use 
of  it. 

There  is  a  rich  collection  of  drawings  of  new  and  useful  ma- 
chines, and  of  illustrations  of  the  diflerent  courses,  belonging  to 
the  institution.  Among  them  is  a  splendid  work,  published 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bcuth,  entitled  Models  for  Manu- 
facturers and  Artisans  (Vorlegcblatter  fur  Fabricantcn  und 
Handwerker),  containing  engravings  by  the  best  artists  of  Ger- 
many, and  some  even  from  France  and  England,  applicable  to 
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the  different  arts  and  to  architectate  and  engineering.     Among 
the  drawings  are  many  from  original  designs  by  Shenckel,  of 
Berlin.*    There  is  a  second  useful  but  more  ordinary  series  of 
engravings,  on  similar  subjects,  also  executed  for  the  ase  of  the 
school.    These  works  are  distributed  to  the  prpvincial  trade 
schools,  and  presented  to  such  of  the  mechanics  of  Prussia  as 
have  especially  distinguished  themsetlves  in  their  vocations. 
The  collection  of  models  of  machinery  belonging  to  the  school 
probably  ranks  next  in  extent  and  value  to  that  at  the  Ck^nser- 
vatory  of  Arts  of  Paris.    It  contains  models  of  such  machines 
as  are  not  readily  comprehended  by  drawings.    Most  of  them 
are  working  models,  and  many  were  made  in  the  work-shops 
of  the  school    They  are  constructed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a 
uniform  scale,  and  the  parts  of  the  models  are  of  the  same  ma- 
terials as  in  the  actual  machine.    There  is  an  extensive  collection 
of  casts,  consisting  of  copies  of  statues,  basso-relievos,  utensils, 
bronzes,  and  vases  of  the  museums  of  Naples,  Rome,  and  Flo- 
rence, and  of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  the  models  of  archi. 
tectural  monuments  of  Greece,  l£ciine,  Pompeii,  &c.,  and  copies 
of  models,  cameos,  and  similar  objects;  those  specimens  only 
have  been  selected*  which  are  not  in  the  collection  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts  of  Berlin,  to  which  the  pupils  of  the  Institute 
of  Arts  have  access.    There  are  good  collections  of  physical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  of  minerals,  of  geological  and  techno- 
logical specimens. 

The  instruction  is  afforded  in  part  by  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessors, aided  by  text-books  specially  intended  for  the  school, 
and  in  part  by  the  interrogations  of  the  professors  and  of  the 
assistants  and  repeaters.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  \here 
is  an  examination  to  determine  which  of  the  pupils  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  go  forward,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  to 
determine  which  shall  receive  the  certificate  of  the  institute. 
Although  the  pupils  who  come  from  the  provinces  are  admitted 


*  A  copy  of  tliis  work  has  been  most  liberellj  presented  to  the  Gu«rd  CoOeg« 
by  the  Technical  Commisaion,  of  whidi  Mr.  Beuth  ia  preeideot.  The  work  hanng 
been  pnUiahed  by  the  goTemmeiit,  is  not  eold. 
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to  the  first  class  of  the  institote,  upon  their  presenting  a  testi- 
monial  that  they  have  gone  through  the  courses  of  the  provincial 
schools  satisfactorily,  it  frequently  happens  that  they  are  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  second,  especially  from  defective  knowledge  of 
chemistry. 

The  cost  of  this  school  to  the  government  is  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars  annuaOy,  exclusive  of  the  amount  expended 
upon  the  practical  courses  and  upon  the  collections — a  very 
trifling  sum,  if  the  good  which  it  is  calculated  to  do  throughout 
the  country  is  considered.  The  comparatively  recent  existence 
of  the  institution  does  not  admit  of  appealing  to  decided  results 
which  have  flowed  to  the  mechanic  arts  in  Prussia  from  its 
'establishment,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  tendency,  and 
its  pupils  aire  already  known  to  be  making  their  way  success- 
fully, in  consequence  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  here 
enjoyed. 

POLTTECmnC  mSTTTDTE  OF  VIENNA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  polytechnic  institutions  of 
Germany,  and  its  characteristics  are  so  diflferent  from  those  of 
the  institute  at  Berlin,  that  there  is  little  danger  of  repetition  in 
describing  this  school  also. 

The  whole  institution  is  intended  to  fulfil  a  threefold  purpose— > 
as  a  school  for  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
as  a  conservatory  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  as  an  institute 
fisr  the  promotion  of  national  industry.  The  last  named  object  is 
e^cted  by  public  exhibitions,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  products 
of  manufactures,  under  the  direction  of  the  institute.  For  the 
better  execution  of  this  object,  a  spacious  building  is  now  erect- 
nag  on  the  premises,  adapted  to  the  occasional  display  and  per- 
manent deposite  of  specimens  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  col- 
lections which  form  the  conservatory  of  arts'  are  also  used  for 
instruction  in  the  school,  and  will  be  described  in  connexion 
with  it 

The  whole  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  director,*  who 

•  M.  J.  J.  Preohtel,  fernwrly  prufimoc  of  ehtittittry. 
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is  responsible  to  the  higher  authorities  of  public  instruction,  and 
of  trade  an<J  manufactures.  The  director  is  the  general  super- 
intendent of  tbe'business  of  the  institute  and  of  the  instruction, 
but  does  not  teach.  He  regulates  the  admission  of  pupils  and 
the  discipline.  The  money  concerns  are  under  the  charge 
of  a  treasurer,  who  is  responsible  to  the  director.  The  infe- 
rior officers  are  responsible  to  the  same  authority.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  scholastic  department  is  simple  but  rigid,  no 
pupil  being  allowed  to  remain  connected  with  it  whose  deport- 
ment is  not  proper.  The  courses  are  gratuitous,  except  a  small 
entrance  fee,  and  this  is  considered  as  warranting  prompt  re- 
moval when  the  pupil  does  not  perform  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  institution. 

The  department  of  instruction  i8-oon^)osed  of  three  schools, 
a  technical,  a  commerciaI,.and  a  "  reed  scbooL"  The  last  named 
is  a  preparatory  school  for  the  two  others,  and  may  be  entered 
as  early  as  thirteen  years  of  age.  Its  courses  are  of  religioat 
instruction,  of  German  language^ 'elerAdotary  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, history,  natural  histol^4|la6otion,  calligraphy,  and 
drawing,  and  are  obligatory  upon  tl^i^Ripils.  .Italian  and  French 
may  be  studied  if  the  pupil  desires  it  As  these  courses  lead  in 
three  years  to  the  other  departments  of  the  institution,  th6  candi- 
dates for  admission  are  required  to  possess  the  elementary  at- 
tainments necessary  to  their  successful  prosecution.  There 
are  five  professors  and  four  teachers  connected  with  this  school, 
which  is  superintended  by  the  vice-director  of  the  institute. 
The  instructors  rank  by  regulation  with  those  in  the  gymna- 
aa  or  classical  schools  of  the  empire.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  not  as  comprehensive  as  that  in  the  Prussian  real 
schools,  but  is  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  next  higher  divi- 
sions, which  supply  in  part  these  deficiencies. 

The  technical  and  commercial  schools  furnish  special  instruc- 
tion according  to  the  intended  pursuits  of  the  pupil,  though  he 
may,  in  fact,  select  the  courses  which  he  wishes  to  attend,  not 
being  limited  as  to  the  number  or  character  of  the  branches. 
The  director  advises  with  the  pupil,  on  admission,  as  to  the 
studies  most  appropriate  to  be  followed,  if  his  intended  caUing 
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is  fixed,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  join  the  classes,  the  courses 
of  which  require  preparalioii,  wilhuut  presenting  a  certificate 
from  the  school  at  which  lie  Itas  been  instructed,  or  being  ex- 
amined, to  ascertain  his  proficiency.  In  regard  to  other  courses, 
there  is  no  such  restriction.  The  age  for  admission  is  sixteen 
years. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  the  technical  school  by  eight  pro- 
fessors and  two  assistants;  the  professors  lecturing,  and  in  sotne 
of  the  courses,  interrogating  the  pupils.  Certain  lectures  are 
also  gone  over  by  the  assistants  with  the  classes.  The  courses 
whicli  combine  practice  with  leaching  will  be  |X)inled  out  in 
enumerating  tlic  subjects  of  study.  The  division  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  tlic  time  devoted  to  them  during  the  week,  are  as 
follows : 

L  Gmnui.  CnMirrar,  appfied  to  the  arta,  fire  hour«. 

ML  SraoiAL  TecumcalCuxmistry,  ten  hours,  TliU  courao  gives  a  particular 
account  ofall  tlio  pTocMsca  of  tlic  arts  of  wliicli  the  principles  were  developed  in 
the  frcncral  lectures,  'lliere  in  a  Bpecial  laboratory  devoted  to  llie  course,  where. 
Under  the  superintcndcnco  of  the  prolrssor  or  of  h\»  DBsistajits,  the  pnpils  go 
throug^h  tho  processes  on  a  nnaJl  scale.  Tlioao  who  have  a  particular  object 
in  view,  as  dyitiL^,  bleaching,  prtntin;^  upon  stuffs,  or  tire  manufacture  of 
chemical  preparations  or  metallurgy,  arc  dkcctcd  in  their  investigations  especial- 
ly to  the  ports  of  chemistry  which  they  will  have  to  apjily.  Practice  and  theory 
are  thus  coinljlned.  ///.  Pursics,  with  special  rctcrcnce  to  its  applications,  five 
bours.  iV.  EiLEMENTiRT  MATiieMATics,  including  aritliruetic,  alg^ebra,  geometry, 
and  meusurotion,  ten  hours.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  not 
pawed  tluougb  the  real  school.  V.  Iliniira  Mathematics,  five  hours.  There  is  a 
repetition  by  an  ossistanl,  aim  of  fivo  hours.  VL  MEeuAMios,  including  tho 
description  and  calculation  ofuiachincs,  five  hours.  This  subject  is  founded  upon 
a  course  of  niadiiiiL's,  considered  as  an  application  of  descriptive  geometry  and 
drawing",  sujicrintcndod  by  an  assistant  Vll.  PaACTiCAL  GcoMmtr,  including 
land  and  topographical  surveying,  levelling,  &.C.,  five  hours.  The  lectures  are  ac- 
oompanicd  by  practice  in  the  use  of  instraments  in  the  field,  Vllt.  Civil  and 
Mtdraduo  AacniTECTL'RR,  ten  hours.  This  includes  a  complete  course  ofengi' 
neering,  in  its  various  branches.  It  is  accompanied  by  oxcrciscs  in  drawing. 
IX.  TcciiNouKiT,  or  a  general  discussion  of  arts  and  trades,  five  hours.  The 
•ubjccts  which  come  under  tlic  head  of  special  chemistry  are  omitted  in  the 
lectures  of  this  division.  A'.  The  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  delivers  an 
extra  lecture,  daily,  on  the  methods  of  measuring  Srcciric  Gravities,  during  port 
of  tlie  course.  XI.  Elementary  Dkawimq  for  tliosc  who  have  not  poMed  through 
the  real  school,  five  hours.  There  are  extra  courses  in  the  Latin,  Soitomian,  and 
Engliiih  languages,  lor  tlioee  who  wish  to  follow  thcin. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  depends  upon  the  student,  but 
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it  is  obvious  that  his  knowledge  must  be  very  incomplete,  and 
that  he  will  carry  away  from  the  school  but  an  imperfect  re- 
cord of  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  unless  he 
devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  branch.  In  this  respect  the 
arrangement  of  the  school  is  entirely  different  from  that  at 
Berlin,  where  the  drawings  accompanying  the  courses  are 
made  as  much  a  matter  of  regular  duty  as  the  attendance  upon 
the  lectures  themselves.  This  is  certainly  the  proper  plan,  and 
while  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  time  spent  in  the  graphic 
exercises  at  Berlin  was  even  beyond  the  measure  of  their  im* 
portance,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  strict  attention  to 
this  department  is  essential. 

The  collections,  by  the  aid  of  which  these  courses  are  car- 
ried out,  are — 1.  An  extensive  collection  of  chemical  prepara- 
tions for  both  special  and  general  chemistry.  The  pupils  in 
special  chemistry,  as  already  stated,  make  preparations  in  the 
departments  of  the  art  which  they  intend  to  follow,  and  some 
of  these  are  left  behind  them  as  specimens  of  their  skilL  In 
the  department  of  the  dyer  there  is  quite  a  large  series  of 
specimens  collected  in  this  way. .  The  laboratories  for  both 
special  and  general  chemistry  are  admirably  adapted  to  their 
purpose.*  2.  A  cabinet  of  instruments  for  the  course  of 
practical  geometry.  3.  A  considerable  collection  of  physical 
apparatus.  4.  A  collection  of  models  of  machines,  and  in 
engineering.  5.  A  technological  cabinet  of  a  most  complete 
character,  and  admirably  arranged;  it  contains  many  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Austrian  arts  and  manufactures.  All  these 
collections  are  under  the  care  of  the  professor  in  whose  de- 
partmesit^  they  find  a  place ;  there  being,  besides,  curators  for 
the  immediate  charge  of  them,  and  for  keeping  them  in  repair. 
The  cabinet  of  physical  apparatus,  and  of  models  and  ma- 
chinery, were  in  the  main  supplied  from  the  work-shops  of  the 
institution.    These  shops  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the 

*  The  laboratory  of  the  professor  of  general  chemistry.  Professor  Mcissner,  is 
one  of  the  beat  arranged  which  I  saw  abroad.  The  furnace  operations,  and 
others  likely  to  incommode  the  class,  are  performed  behind  a  screen,  with  imxge 
glass  windows,  which  allow  a  perfect  view :  the  spue  behind  is  prorided  with 
the  means  of  carrying  off  the  fiimes. 
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astronomical  and  geodesic  instruments  furnished  from  thenru 
They  are  still  kept  up,  though  on  a  reduced  scak,  iheir  chief 
object  having  been  accomplished.  They  were  never  intended, 
like  those  of  Berlin,  to  afford  practical  instruction  to  the  pupils. 
The  institution,  indeed,  does  not  recognise  the  principle  that 
this  can  be  done  to  advantage  in  the  mechanical  department. 
It  is  certain,  as  already  stated,  that  great  care  is  required  to 
render  such  establishments  of  any  avail  beyond  the  point  of 
giving  to  the  pupil  a  general  readiness  with  his  hands,  and  that 
even  when  well  conducted  they  are  expensive.  Success  in 
practical  chemistry  requires  essentially  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  theory;  the  processes  on  a  small  scale  repre- 
sent, in  general,  fairly  those  upon  the  large,  and  experiments 
thus  made  frequently  save  the  outlay  which  is  required  to  make 
them  in  the  large  way.  The  practice  in  the  laboratory  of 
a  school  is,  besidesj  very  nearly  of  the  kind  required  for  the 
manufactory.  These,  among  other  circumstances,  render  the 
problem  in  regard  to  successful  preparation  for  the  arts  de- 
pending upon  chemistry,  different  from  that  relating  to  the  art 
of  the  machinist  It  is  in  this  department  that  the  polytechnic 
school  of  Vienna  is  particularly  strong.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Austrian  manufactures  in  general  have  received  a  great 
impulse  through  the  medium  of  this  institution,  and  particularly 
of  its  scholastic  department,  but  while  praise  is  yielded  to  the 
different  courses,  the  arrangements  for  leaching  chemistry  must 
be  considered  as  having  a  preference  over  the  others. 

The  lessons  in  the  commercial  school  embrace  the  following 
subjects: — L  Commercial  correspondence,  three  hours  per 
week.  n.  The  science  of  trade  (Handelswissenschaft),  three 
hours,  in.  Austrian  taws  relating  to  trade  and  exchange, 
three  hours.  IV.  Commercial  arithmetic,  six  hours.  V.  Book- 
keeping, by  single  and  double  entry,  four  hours.  VI.  Account 
of  the  materials  of  trade  (VVaarenkunde),  their  sources,  uses, 
properties,  kinds,  adulterations  to  which  they  are  subject,  &c,, 
four  hours.  VII.  Commercial  geography,  three  hours.  VIII. 
History  of  commerce,  three  hours.  There  are  five  professors 
in  this  school. 
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Once  a  week  the  professors  of  the  institate  meet,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  director,  to  confer  on  the  business  of  the  in- 
stitution. Saturday  is  appropriated  in  part  to  this  purpose,  and 
there  are  no  exercises  for  the  students  on  that  day.  One  of 
the  professors  is  secretary  of  the  Board.  The  professors  rank 
by  regulation  with  those  of  the  universities. 

The  lectures  last  from  October  to  August  of  every  year.  At 
the  close  of  them,  a  pupil  who  wishes  a  certificate  in  any 
branch,  presents  himself,  and  is  examined  by  a  professor,  in 
presence  of  the  durector  and  of  two  members  of  the  imperial 
commission  of  studies.  A  student  who  has  attended  the  lec- 
tures, and  does  not  wish  to  be  examined,  may  receive  a  certi- 
ficate of  attendance. 

To  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  division  of  studies  for  dif- 
ferent callings,  one  of  the  earlier  programmes  contained  a  re- 
commendation of  certain  courses  of  study  as  preparatory  to 
particular  occupations.  The  recommendations  were  the  follow- 
ing:— For  tradesmen,  the  two  years  of  the  real  school,  and  one 
year  of  the  commercial  school;  or  for  a  more  complete  educa- 
tion, an  additional  year,  embracing  the  courses  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  technology  of  the  technical  school  For  dyer^ 
printers  in  stuifs,  bleachers,  manufacturers  of  chemical  products, 
of  sah,  of  saltpetre,  for  miners,  metallurgists,  brewers,  &c.-— 
special  chemistry,  physics,  and  technology,  with  some  of  the 
courses  of  the  commercial  school.  For  machinists,  hydraulic 
engineers,  mill-wrights,  foremen  in  manufactories,  and  mining 
engineers — a  course  of  two  years  was  recommended,  the  first 
to  embrace  mathematics,  physics,  and  drawing,  and  the  second, 
mechanics,  machine-drawing,  and  technology.  As  a  prepara- 
tion for  agriculturalists  and  foresters — courses  of  mathemaUcs, 
physics,  practical  geometry,  chemistry,  and  book-keeping.  For 
miners — mathematics,  physics,  practical  geometry,  mechanics, 
drawing,  and  book-keeping.  For  surveyors — mathematics, 
physics,  practical  geometry,  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 

There  is  still  a  regular  course  laid  down  for  architects  and 
civil  engineers,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  entitles  to 
a  diploma.    The  first  year  includes  elementary  mathematics, 
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technology,  and  drawing;  the  second,  higher  mathematics, 
physics,  and  drawing;  the  third,  the  applied  mathematics,  me^ 
chanics,  practical  geometry,  and  drawing;  the  fourth,  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  drawing,  technology,  chemistry,  and  book- 
keeping. 

The  library  of  the  institute  is  appropriated  to  the  several 
departments,  and  is  used  by  the  students,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
fessors. Yearly  appropriations,  besides  the  entrance  and  diplo- 
ma fees,  are  devoted  to  its  increase.  The  professors  have  the 
right  of  recommending  such  works  to  be  purchased  as  they 
may  deem  of  use  in  their  departments.  An  annual  is  published 
by  the  institute,  consisting  of  original  and  selected  scientific 
articles,  by  the  professors,  and  notices  of  the  institution. 

SAXON  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AT  FREYBWIG. 

This  celebrated  school  is  in  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts 
of  Saxony,  and  the  proximity  of  the  mines  permits  an  easy  com- 
bination of  practice  with  theory.  Its  first  object  is  to  furnish 
educated  young  men  for  the  corps  of  mines  of  the  kingdom, 
but  it  also  admits  strangers  to  its  courses  at  a  trifling  expense 
for  their  instruction,  the  pupils  boarding  in  the  town. 

General  government.  The  school  of  mines  is  under  the  imme- 
diate government  of  the  directory  of  mines  (oberbergaml),  and 
is  thus  a  branch  of  the  ministry  of  finance.  The  professors 
form  a  Board  for  the  execution  of  the  general  regulations,  and 
one  of  them  is  specially  charged  by  the  directory  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  instruction  and  discipline. 

Admission.  Applications  for  free  admission  to  the  institution 
are  made  to  the  directory  of  mines,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  certificates  that  the  applicant  is  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  is  of  good  moral  character,  in  sound  health, 
writes  German  correctly,  and  understands  the  grammar  of  the 
language ;  has  made  some  proficiency  in  geography  and  history, 
can  read  easy  Latin  authors,  is  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  the 
elements  of  geometry,  and  has  made  a  beginning  in  drawing. 
If  he  understands  the  French  or  English  language,  it  is  a  re- 
commendation.   The  testimonials  must  be  handed  between  tbo 
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months  of  January  and  June,  and  the  directory  decide  wluch 
of  the  applicants  may  present  themselves  for  examination  be- 
fore  the  professors  of  the  school.    Those  found  qualified  in  all 
the  courses  enter,  and  others  may,  in  particular  cases,  be  allowed 
to  join  the  classes,  undergoing  subsequently  an  examination  in 
the  studies  on  which  they  were  defective.  According  to  an  edict 
of  the  German  diet,  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  foreignen 
upon  the  scholastic  institutions  of  any  of  the  German  states, 
strangers  must  apply  to  the  mihister  of  finance  for  permissicHi 
to  attend  the  school  and  present  a  testimonial  of  character  and 
proficiency,  and  the  written  expression  of  their  parents*  wish 
that  they  should  attend  the  school    Admission  is,  however* 
fipeely  granted.   Those  pupils  who  are  in  part,  or  entirely,  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  are  divided  into  two  classes.     The 
first  division  includes  the  regular  students,  called  beneficiaries 
(beneficianten),  who  pass  through  a  course  of  four  years  at  the 
school,  and  become  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines;  the  other 
is  composed  of  those  who  enter  for  places  not  requiring  more 
than  one  or  two  years  of  study,  or  who  have  passed  a  superior 
examination  for  admission,  but  cannot  enter  as  regular  students^ 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  vacancy  in  the  corps.    Besides 
these  there  are  two  other  divisions,  namely,  Saxons,  who  pay 
their  own  expenses  at  the  school,  and  foreigners.  These  dififerent 
divisions  are  distinguished  by  characteristic  difierences  in  the 
uniform  which  they  wear.    The  gratuitously  educated  students 
come  under  an  obligation  at  entering,  in  event  of  leaving  the 
service  of  the  government,  to  refund  the  pay  which  they  may 
have  received,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  tuition.  The  regular 
pupils  receive  a  pay  proportioned  in  general  to  the  length  of 
time  which  they  have  been  in  the  school.    The  first  class  re- 
ceives from  twenty-two  to  thirty  dollars  per  annum;  the  second, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-two;  the  third,  from  seven  to  fifteen. 
The  fourth  class  receive  only  the  compensation  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled  for  their  work  in  the  mines.    In  1837-8  there 
were  in  the  school  nineteen  regular  pupils,  eighteen  extra  pupils, 
and  others  admitted  gratis,  two  Saxon  pay  pupils,  and  eighteen 
foreigners,  making  a  total  of  fifty-seven.  Of  the  foreigners,  five 


were  Russians,  two  Soulli  Americans,  and  Iwo  Englishmen. 
This  school  is  essentially  diflerent  in  its  organization  from  the 
school  of  mines  of  France.  The  fatter  institution  is  supplemen- 
tary to  the  polytechnic  school,  fiimishing  the  special  instruc- 
tion recjuired  by  the  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines  who  have 
passed  through  ihc  general  courses  of  tlie  polytechnic  schooL 
The  Saxon  school  begins  at  a  lower  level  in  attainment  than 
the  polytecimic  school,  and  instructs  future  miners  only,  the 
special  object  being  never  lost  sight  of  throughout  the  student's 
career.  In  the  opportunities  for  practice,  It  resembles  more 
nearly  the  miners'  school  of  St.  Etienne  than  the  school  of  mines 
at  Paris;  while,  then,  the  courses  of  instruction  here  have  neces- 
sarily many  points  of  resemblance  to  those  of  the  polytechnic 
school  and  the  school  of  mines  of  France,  an  acquaintance 
with  these  institutions  would  not  serve  at  all  as  a  guide  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  Saxon  school. 

Instruction.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  divided  into  those 
which  are  to  be  pursued  by  all  the  pupils,  or  general,  and  those 
which  depend  upon  the  branch  to  which  they  intend  devoting 
themselves,  or  special.  The  first  consist  of  elementary,  higher, 
and  applied  or  mixed  mathematics,  mechanics  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  mines,  general,  analytical,  and  special  or  technical 
chemistry,  physics,  drawing,  general  and  topographical,  of 
shades,  shadows,  and  perspective,  and  of  mining  implements,  of 
mining  and  metallurgic  machines  and  constructions,  oryctog- 
nosy  (mineralogy),  geognosy  (geology),  crystallography  the 
art  of  mining,  metallurgy,  civil  engineering,  mining  jurispru- 
dence and  correspondence,  the  French  language.  The  second 
or  special  courses  consist  of  the  surveying  of  mines  and  land 
surveying,  the  keepiug  of  books,  registers,  &c.,  of  Ibssil  geology, 
for  those  who  are  intended  as  miners,  and  of  tlic  examination 
of  minerals,  and  analytical  chemistry,  with  special  reference  to 
the  ores  of  Saxony,  for  those  who  are  to  serve  at  the  furnaces. 

These  courses  are  pursued  by  the  regular  students  according 
to  the  following  plan: — The  first  year  is  devoted  to  elementary 
mathematics,  to  physics,  to  geognosy,  to  general  and  topogra- 
phical drawing,  to  French,  and  to  general  practical  operations 
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of  minmg  and  metallurgy.  All  tfijpiiQpupils  are  allowed  at  cer- 
tain times  to  be  present  in  the  mines  and  at  the  furnaces,  under 
the  charge  of  miners  and  smelters,  who  act  as  instructors,  and 
who  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  upon  the  character  of  their 
pupils. 

During  the  second  year,  the  courses  pursued  are — higher 
mathematics,  general  chemistry,  mineralogy,  with  practical  ex- 
ercises, crystallography,  the  art  of  mining,  civil  engineering, 
drawing,  French,  practical  mining,  and  geological  exercises. 

After  this  year  the  student  determines  whether  he  will  devote 
himself  to  mining  or  metallurgy,  and  receives  special  instruction 
accordingly. 

The  general  courses  of  the  third  year  are — applied  mathe* 
tics,  the  art  of  mining,  analytical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  tech- 
nical chemistry,  drawing,  practical  exercises  in  mining  and  me- 
tallurgy, geology,  with  practical  exercises,  and  fossil  geology. 

The  courses  of  the  fourth  year  are — machinery  of  mines, 
theory  and  practice,  mining  jurisprudence,  examination  of  mi- 
nerals, analytical  chemistry,  and  practical  exercises  of  mining 
and  metallurgy.  During  this  year,  the  pupils  who  intend  devoting 
themselves  specially  to  mining  attend  solely  to  practice  in  that 
branch,  and  thus  also  with  the  metallurgists.  The  particular 
operation  in  which  they  engage  is  regulated  by  the  lectures, 
that  the  practice  of  each  operation  may  be  acquired  at  the  same 
time  with  its  theory. 

In  relation  to  the  amount  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  govern- 
ment pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes,  those  who  aim  at 
entire  qualification  for  the  corps,  and  who,  on  graduating  at  the 
school,  go  to  the  university  for  one  year,  and  those  who  intend 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  department  of  metallurgj'. 

Among  the  apparatus  for  carrying  out  these  courses  is  an 
admirable  collection  of  models  of  machines  and  of  mines.  The 
collection  of  minerals  and  geological  specimens  is  large,  and 
besides  that  of  the  school,  the  students  have  the  use  of  the  ca- 
binet of  the  celebrated  Werner,  which  is  kept  detached  from  the 
other  as  a  memorial  of  that  great  man.  The  library  and  readincr- 
room,  the  collection  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and 
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the  arrangements  for  the  study  of  aualytical  chemistry,  and  the 
assay  of  minerals  and  ores,  are  all  suitable  fo  their  several  ob- 
jects. The  course  of  assaying  with  the  blow-pipe  has  become 
quite  celebrated. 

The  lectures  are  continued  from  October  to  July,  with  holi- 
days of  from  one  to  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide. During  the  summer  vacations,  the  regular  pupils  make 
excursions  into  the  other  mining  districts  of  Saxony,  and  even 
into  foreign  countries,  for  their  improvement  in  mining,  geology, 
&c.,  and  arc  expected  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  tours.  The 
short  vacations  are  employed  al  the  school  in  practical  exer- 
cises and  in  literary  composition,  unless  leave  of  absence  is  ob- 
tained. There  is  also  one  day  of  each  week  on  which  there  are 
no  lessons  (Monday),  to  allow  the  pupils  to  take  part  both  in 
the  mining  and  smelting  operations  of  the  district  of  Freybii^rg.    /^ 

There  are  eight  professors  and  five  teachers  attached  to  the 
school,  among  whom  the  different  departments  arc  divided 
according  to  the  following  plan,  in  which  the  number  of 
lectures  per  week  is  also  noted: — One  professor  has  charge  of 
the  three  departments  of  general  and  technical  chemistry  and 
of  metallurgy,  lecturing  on  the  first,  five  hours,  on  the  second, 
three  hours,  and  on  the  third,  three  hours.  The  professor  of 
theoretical  and  practical  mineralogy  lectures  on  the  theory  for 
students  of  the  first  and  second  courses,  each  three  times  a 
week ;  gives  a  repetition  of  one  hour,  and  practical  exercises 
two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  geology  and  crystal- 
lography lectures  on  the  first,  five  hours,  and  on  the  second, 
two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  physics  and  fossil  geo- 
logy* lectures  on  the  first,  four  hours,  and  on  the  second,  two 
hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  ttie  elementary  and  higher 
mathematics  gives  instruction  in  the  first,  four  hours,  and  in 
the  second,  two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  mining 
jurisprudence  and  correspondence  gives  two  lessons  per  week 
to  each  of  his  two  classes.     Mixed  mathematics,  luining  ma- 

■  Profcsaor  Reich,  \a  whom  I  am  indebted  for  •  copy  in  MS.  Dflho  regulatioiu 
of  UiC  acliool. 
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chinery,  and  genera!  surveying,  are  under  one  professor,  who 
teaches  the  first  and  •econd,  four  hoars,  and  the  third,  two 
hours  per  week.  Mining  surveying  is  taught  by  a  surveyor  of 
the  corps  two  hours  per  week.  Drawing  and  civil  architec- 
ture by  an  instructor,  the  former,  six  hours,  and  the  latter,  three 
hours  per  weeli.  Registry  is  taught  by  a  superintendent  of 
mines.  The  assay  of  minerals  by  an  overviewer,  five  hours  per 
^jreekl  The  teacher  of  French  gives  four  hours  of  instruction 
per  week. 

The  subjects  are  in  general  taught  by  lec^tires,  combined  with 
interrogation  after  each  lecture,"  and,  .when  the  courses  admit, 
with  practical  exercise*  The  ptipils  are  expected  to  write  out  a 
fair  copy  of  their  notes,  and  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  practical 
exercises;  these  are  firom  time  to  time, with  the  essays  which  th^ 
are  directed  to  write,  submitted  to  the  professors,  and  are  pre> 
sented  at  the  examinations.  The  subject  of  each  recitation,  the 
character  of  the  pupils'  answers,  and  of  the  exercises,  drawings, 
and  journals,  are  reported  to  the  directory  of  mines  by  the  pro- 
fessors. At  the  doie  of  each  of  the  four  yean  there  is  an  exa- 
mination of  the  stadents  in  the  several  branches,  and  they  are 
classified  according  to  its  results,  and  the  estimate  of  their  work 
during  the  year.  Students  who  do  not  pass  satisfactorily,  remain 
an  additional  year  in  the  same  class,  after  which,  if  they  are 
not  found  proficient,  they  are  dismissed.  These  remarks  apply 
of  course  only  to  the  r^|ular  students.  There  are  tiiree  prizes 
for  proficiency  in  the  upper  classes,  and  two  in  the  fourth,  vary- 
ing in  amount  from  two  up  to  twenty  florins  (eighty  cents  to  eight 
dollars). 

Graduation.  Graduates  of  the  school  are  candidates  for  the 
corps  of  mines,  and  receive  the  pay  of  this  grade  until  appointed 
in  the  corps.  Permission  may  be  obtained  to  go  to  a  university 
for  one  year,  after  graduating,  in  which  case  the  candidate,  on 
his  return  to  duty,  must  show  satisfactory  oerUficates  of  study 
and  conduct  This  stwiy  of  one  year  at  a  university  is  essential 
to  certain  situations  In  the  corps,  and  hence  is  expected  from 
those  who  intend  to  have  the  whole  career  open  before  them. 

Discipline.    The  discipline  of  the  school  is  regulated  by  laws 
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emanating  from  the  directory  of  mines,  and  which  are  very  mi- 
nute. All  the  pupils,  without  distinction,  are  subject  to  these 
regulations.  The  means  of  repressive  discipline  consist  of  ad- 
monitions of  various  grades,  report  to  the  directory,  mention  in 
the  report  to  the  king,  obligatory  work  in  the  mines,  depriva- 
tion of  pay,  and  dismission- 

This  school,  from  the  character  of  its  officers,  government, 
instruction,  and  location,  oficrs  great  inducements  to  students 
who  wish  to  become  adepts  in  th6  principles  of  mining  and  me- 
tallurgy, and  the  sciences  introductory  to  them. 

INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  AT  HOHENHEIM, 
NEAR  STUTTGARD. 

This  is  the  most  complete  agricultural  school  in  Europe,  and 
extends  its  usefulness  not  only  throughout,  but  beyond,  Wurtera- 
berg.  It  was  established  in  1817,  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Wurlemberg,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  who  devoted 
a  royai  seat,  with  extensive  buildings,  to  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  farm  includes  nearly  one  thousand  acres,  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  school,  or  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  pupils.  In  1820  the  school  of  forestry  was 
united  with  this,  and  the  pupils  now  follow,  In  part,  the  same 
courses. 

The  entire  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments,  one  of 
which  is  intended  to  give  a  higbcr  general  and  practical  educa- 
tion than  the  other.  In  the  higher,  the  object  is  less  the  acquisi- 
tion of  manual  dexterity  in  the  operations  of  agriculture,  than 
the  knowledge  required  to  superintend  them;  while  in  the  lower, 
the  practice  is  the  principal  end.  The  latter  department  ranks 
with  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland  and  the  agricultural  school 
of  Templemoyle,  in  Ireland,  already  described.  In  the  higher 
school,  ali  the  pupils  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  education.  In 
the  lower,  natives  of  Wurtemberg  are  admitted  gratis,  if  their 
circumstances  require  il.  Foreigners  may  be  admitted  to  either; 
their  payments  being,  however,  on  a  rotich  higher  scale  than 
those  of  natives.* 

•  For  the  yearly  course*  at  tho  liiglwr  school  nativeg  pay  forty  dollars,  and  fo- 
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The  direction  of  the  establishment  is  delegated  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  a  director  and  treasurer,  the  former  of  whom 
has  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  concerns  of  the  insti- 
tution, while  the  latter  is  responsible  for  its  financial  state  to  the 
society  and  to  the  royal  exchequer.  The  director  is  also  an 
instructor.  There  are,  besides,  four  regular  or  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, and  four  extraordinary  professors,  besides  an  overseer 
and  steward,  for  the  management  of  the  farm  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. The  treasurer  has  a  book-keeper  and  an  assistant  in  his 
department 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  seveuiteen  years  of  age,  and  are  ex- 
•pected  to  possess  elementary  attainments  necessary  to  the  pro- 
secution of  the  courses  of  the  scbooL  Between  1820  and  1836, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  nativQd  and .  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  foreigners  havebeen  educated  in  agriculture,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  natives  and  on)S'  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  foreigners  in  forestry,  makug  a  total  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  in  the  institution.  The  dnmber  of  pupils  in  the  higher 
scftool  in  1836  was  seventy-twa  That  in  the  lower  school  is 
limited  to  twenty-seven. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  school,  in  general,  come  under  obliga- 
tions to  remain  three  years  at  the  institution,  in  consideration  of 
which  their  payments  for  instruction  are  diminished,  in  part,  in 
the  second  year,  and  cease  in  the  third.  They  are  engaged  in 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  the  garden,  and  other  parts  of  the 
establishment,  which  will  be  hereafter  enumerated,  under  the 
direction  of  the  workmen,  and  und^  the  superintendence  of  the 
steward,  their  time  being  so  distribrnted  that  they  may  acquire 
practice  in  the  various  operations  ef  farming.  They  are  also 
lequired  to  attend  certain  of  the  lectures  given  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  receive  instruction  at  times  when  they  are  not  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  labour.  They  receive  regular  wages  for 
..  work  done,  from  which  they  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance and  clothing.    Premiums  are  given  to  those  who  dis- 

Mignen  one  hundred  and  tirenty  dolUnu  For  instruction  in  forestry  only,  a  na. 
Ifw  p^a  twenty-fbor  doOatB,  and  ■  ttnmger  Beventy-two  dollars.  For  the  three 
t^ff^  iMtruction  in  the  lower  school,  imlives  pay  forty  ddlars. 

J  -'^  »;.  ?*  ; 
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play  great  skill  and  industry.  While  in  the  house,  the  younger 
pupils  arc  under  tfic  charge  of  the  elder  ones,  and  all  are  under 
the  genera!  sujicrintcndence  of  the  overseer.  The  same  super- 
intendence exists  in  the  refectory  and  dormitories.  It  subserves 
the  double  purpose  of  economy,  and  of  training  ihc  elder  pupils 
in  the  management  of  men,  which  is  one  object  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  institution  undertakes  to  find  places  for  those  pupils 
who  have  given  satisfaction  while  in  the  school,  on  their  com- 
pleting its  courses. 

The  agricuUural  course  of  the  higfwr  school  may  be  accom- 
plished in  one  year,  if  the  preliminary  studies  of  the  pupil  have 
been  directed  with  a  view  to  his  entering,  but  in  general  it  re- 
quires two  years.  The  same  period  of  two  years  is  required 
for  that  of  forestry.  Each  scholastic  year  has  two  sessions,  the 
one  from  the  first  of  November  to  I'alm-Sunday,  and  the  other 
from  two  weeks  after  Palm-Sunday  to  the  first  of  October. 
The  intermediate  periods  are  vacations. 

The  branches  of  special  theoretical  instruction  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First;  AgrieuUure.  General  principtes  of  farmin;^  uid  haKiculture,  in- 
duiling  the  culture  of  Uio  vine.  The  brccdijig  of  callle.  Growing  of  wool. 
Raising  aritorHco.  RcarinEf  ofHilk-wormn.  Arrangement  ant)  direction  of  faxnu. 
Estimation  of  the  vjilu(>  offarnis.     Book-kcvping. 

Sccood:  Forestnf.  Encyclopedia  of  Forestry.  Botany  of  forests.  Cultura 
and  auperintcndcnco  of  fcjccsti.  Guard  of  forests.  Hunlinp;.  Taxation.  Uses  of 
forcalfi.  Tuclmology.  Laws  and  regulations,  accouuU,  and  tuolinical  conas- 
pondencc  rolatingf  to  forests. 

Tliird  :  Aceeitary  liraiiclies.  VetCtittary  art.  A^icultural  technology,  espe- 
cially lIic  manufiicture  of  licet  su^gr,  brewing,  vinegar  making,  and  distilling. 
The  construction  of  roads  and  liydraulic  works. 

Besides  these  special  branches,  tlie  following  general  courses 
are  pursued: 

Fint :  The  Natural  SeieTiceg.  Geology.  Physiology  of  plants.  Botany,  aa 
applied  to  agriculture  and  foicstrj.  Natural  history  of  aiiinials  beneficial  or 
noxioQS  to  plants  and  trees.  General  chemistry,  and  ill  applications  to  agricol. 
tare.     Physics  and  meteorology. 

Second :  Malhrmatir.ii.  Theoretical  and  practical.  Geomotrj.  Elraaeatl  of 
trigonomi'try.     Arithmetic.     Elemtntauf  algebra.       -^  A 
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The  institution  possess^  the  most  ample  means  for  the  illus- 
tration of  these  courses  in  its  farm  and  collections.    The  farm 
is  divided  into  arable  land,  about  five  hundred  and  one  acres; 
meadow  land,  two  hundred  and  forty4wo  acres;  fields  set  apart 
for  experiments,  thirty-three  acres;  woodland,  thirteen  acres; 
nursery,  sixty-seven  acres;  plantation  of  hops,  two  acres;  bo- 
tanical garden,  fourteen  acres;  ground  for  exercising  the  pupils 
in  ploughing,  two  acres;  garden,  one  acre;  -the  remainder, 
eighty-five  acres.    Total,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres.     The 
arable  land  is  cultivated  according  to  five  difllerent  rotations  of 
crops,  that  the  pupils  may  have  specimens  of  the  varieties  of 
system.   The  botanical  garden,  nursery,  and  experimental  farm, 
are  prominent  parts  of  the  establishment    There  is  a  large 
stock  of  cattle  of  different  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  of 
sheep,  that  the  pupils  may  acquire  practical  knowledge  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  different  breeds,  the  mode  of  taking  care 
of  the  stock  generally,  and  of  rearing  them  for  difierent  pur- 
poses.   Horses  are  kept  for  a  riding-school,  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  the  farm.    The  institution  has  a  large  collection  of 
agricultural  implements  in  use  in  Wurtemberg,  and  of  models 
of  the  varieties  of  foreign  and  new  implements.    Tbtse  are 
made  in  a. work-shop  attached  to  the  school,  and  afibrd  practice 
in  the  manufacture  to  the  pupils,  as  well  as  instruction  by  their 
use  or  inspection,  with  the  explanations  of  the  professors.    The 
sale  of  these  implements  and  models  also  contributes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  establishment    There  are  two  collections  of  seeds 
and  grain — one  as  specimens  for  illustrating  the  lectures,  the 
other  in  quantities  for  sale.    The  pupils  learn  the  mode   of 
preserving  them,  and  useful  seeds  are  distributed  through  the 
country.    There  is  a  collection  of  soils  of  all  kinds  for  the  lec- 
tures on  terra-culture  and  the  analysis  of  soils,  with  specimens 
of  the  means  of  amelioration  used  in  different  cases.     The  col- 
lections of  natural  history,  though  small,  are  interesting,  from  the 
precise  adaptation  of  the  specimens  to  the  objects  of  the  schooL 
They  consist  of  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  and  of  plants,  woods, 
and  rocks.    The  woods  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  library, 
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llie  separate  specimens  having  the  forms  of  books  given  to  them, 
and  being  covered  in  part  with  the  bark.  The  name  is  inscribed 
upon  the  back.  Cross  and  longitudinal  sections  are  usually  found 
in  the  same  book,  forming  the  covers.  Between  the  covers  is 
a  box  containing  the  seeds  and  flowers  of  llie  tree,  the  parasites, 
&c,,  and  a  description.  There  is  a  small  collection  of  physical 
apparatus,  a  library,  and  a  laboratory.  The  following  farming 
and  technological  establishments  are  connected  with  the  school, 
and  worked  by  the  pupils,  under  the  charge  of  the  teachers: 
namely,  a  cider-press  and  appurtenances;  a  beet-sugar  manu- 
factory, a  brewery,  a  distillery,  and  a  vinegar  manufactory. 
Though  I  saw  better  individual  collections  than  these,  the  whole 
suite  stands  unrivalled,  as  far  as  my  examination  extended. 

Examinations  take  place  every  year,  which  are  obligatory 
upon  those  forestry  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  government;  strangers  are  not  required  to  be  examined. 
Persons  wishing  to  learn  the  details  of  the  institution,  may  be 
received  as  visitors  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  month,  living 
with  the  pupils. 

Each  pupil  in  the  higher  school  has  his  own  sleeping-room; 
or,  at  most,  two  room  together.  They  bring  their  supplies  of 
clothing,  &c.  at  entrance.  The  rooms  are  kept  in  order  by 
the  servants,  who  receive  a  small  compensation  from  the  pupil. 
They  take  their  dinner  and  supper  in  a  common  hall,  and  order 
"what  they  please  for  breakfast  from  the  steward's  assistant* 
This  institution  has  supported  itself  for  several  years,  which  is 
readily  to  be  understood  from  the  scale  of  its  farming  operations. 
The  success  of  the  farm  does  not  depend  cxclusii'ely  upon  the 
productive  manual  labour  of  the  pupils.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
support  of  a  family  on  a  large  estate,  the  members  of  the  family 
aiding  in  the  work,  and  contributing  also  in  money  to  their  own 
support,  but  the  working  of  the  farm  not  depending  entirely 
upon  their  manual  exertions. 


*  The  dinner  and  rtuppcr  cool  fi>ur  dullnifs  a.  nioiitJi,  wliidi  is  paid  in  advance 
to  Ihe  iteward. 
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NAVAL  SCHOOL  OF  AUSTRIA,  AT  VENICE. 

This  institution  is  for  youths  intending  to  enter  the  naval  ser^ 
vice  of  the  empire.  They  are  received  at  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  may  pass  through  the  five  classes  composing  the 
school  in  as  many  years.  They  are  then  appointed  in  the  navy, 
as  vacancies  occur.  The  school  is  superintended  by  a  naval 
officer,  whose  rank  a  that  of  captain  of  a  frigate-  The  pro- 
fessors and  other  officers  are  in  general  from  the  same  service, 
though  some  of  the  former  are  citizens. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows : — Reli^ous 
instruction,  mathematics,  Italian,  German,  French  and  Eng- 
lish languages,  geography,  history,  v^riting,  and  drawing.  The 
special  courses  are — of  maritime  law,  the  law  of  quarantine, 
epistolary  correspondence,  the,  acience  of  artillery,  and  naval 
tactics  and  construction.  There  ve  regular  exercises  in  naval 
manoeuvres,  rigging,  &c.,  and  in  infantry  tactics,  in  land  and 
hydrographical  surveying,  and  in  fencing.  The  course  of 
mathematics  includes  both  pure  and  mixed  mathematics;  name- 
Igr^  asHhiD^c  and  algebra,  geometry,  plane  •sad  spherical  tri- 
gODometry,  the  application  of  algebra  ttf  .geometry,  conic 
sections,  the  differential  and  integral  caltftAiSf  h3rdrographic 
surveying,  projections,  nautical  astronomy,  ship-building,  me- 
chanics, and  physics.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  time  among  the  different  subjects  of  study  in  the  five 
classes,  of  which  the  fifth  class  is  the  highest : ' 
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Diatribtition  of  time  at  llie  Naval  School  of  Auttria,  at  Venice. 
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Drawing, 
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Infiintry  Drill, 
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S 
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Hydrogtaphical  Surveying',  Slc^   - 
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The  following  is  the  order  of  the  day  during  the  summ 
jecular  days,  exclusive  of  Thursday:^ — The  pupils  rise  a 
K.  M.    An  hour  is  allowed  for  police  and  mass;  half  an  ho 

er  foi 
t  six 
urfoi 

breakfast.    From  half  past  seven  to  half  past  eleven  they  i 

are  in            ^| 
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school.  There  is  then  an  intermissionof  half  an  hour.  Dinner 
at  twelve,  and  recreation  until  one,  P.  M.  Study  from  one  to 
two,  p.  M.  School  from  two  to  five.  Recreation  from  five  to 
six.  Prayers  from  six  to  half  past  six.  Study  from  half  past 
six  to  nine,  and  recreation  from  nine  to  half  past  nine,  and  retire. 
On  Thursday  they  rise  at  half  past  six,  are  engaged  in  police, 
mass,  and  breakfast,  until  eight.  The  regulations  are  read. 
Study  and  religious  instruction  occupy  them  from  nine  until  half 
past  eleven.  Recreation  until  twelve.  Dine,  and  lutv«  recrea^ 
tion  until  two.  Are  occu[Hed  with  religious  instruction  and 
study  until  five.  The  other  arrangements  of  the  day  are  as 
above  stated.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  inspector  visits  the 
rooms  at  eight,  A.  M.  Mass  and  biblical  explanations  occupy 
until  nine.  There  is  then  a  visit  of  inspection  from  the  director. 
Study  from  ten  to  eleven.  Recreation  until  twelve.  Dinner 
and  recreation. 


CONCHJDING  REMARKS. 

I  HAVE  now  completed  the  design  of  giving  such  an  account 
of  the  state  of  public  institutions  for  education  as  may  enable 
the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  College  to  examine,  by  the  light  of 
experience,  the  plan  which  it  has  been  made  my  duty,  at  a  fu- 
ture time,  to  present  to  tliem  for  that  institution.  In  so  doing, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  my  remarks  and  suggestions 
within  the  limits  which  a  strict  induction  from  facts  would  war- 
rant Having,  however,  been  obliged  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  materials  accumulated  during  the  tour  made  by  the  direction 
of  the  trustees,  I  am  conscious  that  all  the  facts  collected  ar« 
by  no  means  presented.  Indeed,  a  very  close  selection  has 
been  requisite  to  confine  this  document  within  any  reasonable 
limits.  Again^  I  am  aware  that  the  character  of  a  report  does 
not  permit  that  entire  freedom  of  expression  which,  in  many 
cases,  is  desirable;  and  hence  my  impressions  of  many  schoob 
here  described  have  a  vividness  which  the  report  on  them  by 
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no  means  faithfully  represents.  To  supply  these  defects,  as 
•well  as  errors  of  jiulgmeiit  in  my  selections,  I  have  made  nn 
arrangement  of  all  the  documents  collecled  in  relation  to  the 
schools  visited,  by  which  any  one  can  be  immediately  found, 
or  the  whole  examined.  The  translations  of  documents  from 
foreign  langnages  into  English  have  been  similarly  arranged, 
the  more  important  ones  having  been  transcribed,  to  render 
them  ensily  legible.  My  private  journal  relating  to  these  same 
institutions  has,  generally,  in  like  manner,  been  transcribed  and 
classed  with  the  other  sources  of  information.  The  papers  30 
arranged  will  be  placed  in  the  College  library,  and  will  afibrd 
the  trustees  not  only  the  meansof  appealing  to  experiment  upon 
doubtful  points,  but  of  compnrlng  hereafter  our  own  institution, 
or  others  of  our  country,  with  kindred  eslablishmcnts  abroad. 
In  order  to  enable  the  Board  to  know  exactly  Avhat  are  the 
documents  collected  which  bear  parliculnrly  upon  our  objects, 
I  intend  to  present  a  list  of  them*  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Re- 
port. This  will  enable  me  at  the  same  time  to  designate  the 
names  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  docu- 
ments, and  to  ihank  them  for  this  aad  other  kind  offices,  by 
which  I  was  constantly  cheered  on  my  way.  In  the  Appendix 
will  be  found,  also,  some  useful  reference!?,  which  could  not 
appropriately  be  embodied  in  the  Report — such  as  general 
tables  of  occupation  and  diet  in  diftcrent  institutions;  remarks 
of  some  eminent  teachers  upon  the  science  which  they  have 
contributed  to  advance;  lists  of  books  used  in  certain  schools; 
and  other  miscellaneous  matter  connected  with  the  Report. 

I  proceed  to  accomplish,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  remaining 
part  of  my  duty,  namely,  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  of 
executing  my  instructions  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books  and 
apparatus.  As  directed,  I  confined  my  purchases  of  books,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  works  on  education,  or  on  kindred  subjects,  to 
text-books,  to  such  as  were  in  use  with  advantage  as  books  for 
the  libraries  of  primary  schools,  lo  .school-engravings,  ordinary 


*  This  liiil  is  excluHivc  of  dcKUinciitM  relnting  to  tSe  education  ofthe  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  the  blind,  of  juvemto  delinquents,  and  to  mifcclhnuoiu  mutten. 
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maps,  and  maps  in  relief.    In  these  departments  I  purchased  j 

works  in  different  languages,  that  translations  nnight  be  made  | 

of  those  which  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to  introduce  into 
the  school,  selecting  according  to  such  an  examination  as  I 
could  give  at  the  time,  or  by  the  judgment  of  those  in  whom  I 
had  confidence.     I  also  procured  the  stock-catalogues  of  works 
published  in  different  countries,  wilhin  a  few  years,  or  of  older 
works,  and  made  arrangements  to  have  those  of  the  new  woriw 
transmitted  to  the  institution.    The  Board  are  aware  that  valu- 
able presents  of  engravings,  maps,  and  books,  were  made  to  the 
Girard  College;  among  them  the  splendid  work  of  model  en- 
gravings for  mechanics,  presented  by  the  Royal  Technical 
Commission  of  Prussia,  through  the  president,  M.  Beulh ;  the 
maps  of  the  survey  of  India,  presented  by  the  surveyor-general  of 
India,  Major  Jervis;  the  maps  and  school  manuals,  presented  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  Ireland; 
the  collection  of  school  books  in  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Holland,  presented  by  Director  Prinaen,  of  Haarlem ;  and  the 
books  relating  to  the  arts,  by  M.  De  Mol^n,  of  Paris.    I  have 
also  placed  in  the  library  the  various  works  relating  to  education 
and  kindred  subjects,  which  I  received  from  their  authorsr 
considering  that  they  were  presented  to  me  rather  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Girard  College  than  as  an  individual;  and  that 
they  may  thus  be  rendered  more  useful  than  if  I  bad  retained  them 
with  my  own  books.    The  works  thus  brought  together  form 
a  nucleus  for  the  educational  department  of  our  library,  and  to 
the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object  my  views  were  very  pro- 
perly limited  by  the  scholastic  committee.    They  are  contribu- 
tions towards  a  collection  which  will  be  necessary  to  aid  the 
studies  of  our  pupils  and  teachers,  and  which  is  referred  to  in 
his  Will  by  our  founder. 

In  regard  to  apparatus  and  models,  my  purchases  have  con- 
NSted,  first,  of  such  as  must  be  required  in  the  lower  departments 
of  the  College,  and  which  were  new,  or  could  not  be  so  readily 
procured  at  home.  Second,  of  some  articles  of  the  best  appa- 
ratus, for  iirustrations  in  mechanics  and  physics,  from  different 
makerst  to  serve  as  specimens  of  the  quality  of  their  work,  and 
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of  the  grade  of  apparatus  which  seemed  to  me  suitable  for  the 
collections  of  the  College.  In  connexion  with  these,  I  have  an 
extensive  series  of  printed  and  written  catalogues  of  apparatus, 
with  iheir  prices,  from  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  speci- 
mens themselves  will,  I  trust,  incidentally,  by  being  open  to  the 
inspection  of  our  instrument-makers,  promote  the  advancement 
of  this  branch  of  art.  Third,  specimens  of  a  collection  of  mo- 
dels of  machines,  and  of  a  technological  collection,  complete 
cabinets  of  which  will  be  essential  in  the  higher  departments  of 
the  institution.*  In  the  case  of  those  procured  at  Paris,  the 
Board  are  already  aware  that  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  kind 
otfices  of  M.  Arago,  as  inspector,  and  their  acknowledgmenta 
have  been  made  to  him  for  the  service  rendered.  Fourth,  such 
instruments,  of  the  more  deUcate  kind,  as  are  difficult  to  procure 
without  personal  relations  with  their  inventors,  and  those  who 
make  them.  All  these  classes  of  articles  but  the  first  arc  expen- 
sive, and  hence  my  purchases  have  been  necessarily  limited  in 
extent  by  the  funds  placed  at  my  disposal.  They  are,  however, 
merely  intended  as  specimens,  and  as  such,  will,  I  trust,  be 
found  to  answer  their  purpose.  The  difficulty  of  getting  toge- 
ther a  complete  collection  of  books  and  apparatus  cannot  be 
too  plainly  insisted  upon.  The  delays  incident  to  it  are  great, 
and,  though  they  may  be  lessened,  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  will  readily  see,  from  the  tenor  of  this 
Report,  that  my  examination  has  not  enabled  me  to  select  any 
single  institution  which  fulfils  at  once  the  requisites  of  the  Will 
of  our  founder,  and  of  the  present  state  of  education,  and  which 
might,  therefore,  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Girard  College  for  Or- 
phans. The  plan  to  be  presented  to  them,  as  far  as  it  is  derived 
from  these  materials,  must  be  made  up  of  fragments,  to  be  so  mo- 
dified as  to  adapt  (hem  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  College,  and  to 
our  political  and  social  character  and  institutions.    According 


•  A  quoUlion  from  the  Will  of  Mr.  Girard  will  serve  to  »how  that  there  ideas 
conform  lo  its  express  directions.     Among-  the  aubjccls  of  inslruclion  ibi  carry- 
ing out  whicli,  lie  directs  "  booka,   philoaojihicol  anil  expcriDicntal  instTumenlj 
and  apparatus"  to  lie  provided  are, — "geography,  nnvigation, survoying,  practiciij! 
I      H»thein«tics,utroaoiDy,nBianU,  obemical,  tnd  experimental  fbiioeophj." 
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to  the  Will  of  Mr.  Girard,  orphan  boys  are  to  be  educated  io  his 
College  from  the  age  of  sis  years  to  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  even 
eighteen  years  of  age.     The  materials  of  their  instruction  musi 
be  "things  rather  than  words,"  and  the  degree  is  to  be  such 
«  as  the  capacities  of  the  several  scholars  may  merit  or  war* 
rant."     The  first  provision,  from  the  early  age  of  admissioa 
which  it  enjoins,  enables  us  to  train  as  well  aa  to  Instruct ; 
the  second  indicates  that  the  tendency  of  our  training  should 
be  towards  practical  life.     The  age  of  our  pupils  embraces 
the  period  from  elementary  to  superior  instruction,  and  we 
are  expressly  called  upon  to   develope  talent     Our   ColJ^e 
must,  therefore,  combine  the  primary,  secondary,  and  special 
schools     The  means  furnished  by  our  munificent  benefactor 
to  execute  his  intentions  are  vast,  and  if  the  benefits  thence 
accruing  are  not  in   proportion,  the  responsibility   must  rest 
with  those  to  whom  they  have  been  entrusted.    The  trustees 
r'of  the  College  have  appealed  to  the   experience  of  Europe 
to  furnish  data  necessarily  wanting  in  a  new  country,  and 
remains  for  them  to  apply  the  experimental  deductions  thus 
tained  from  the  old  world  with  the  vigour  characteristic  of  tt 
new.     If  their  spirit  be  proportionate  to  the  work  to  be  accor 
plished,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  result.     Our  founder  \ia 
furnished  them   the  means  of  establishing  a  series  of  model 
schools  for  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  education,  embr 
cing  the  period  of  life  from  early  youth  almost  to  manhood,  iF 
importance  of  which  to  our  city,  and  even  to  the  country  at 
large,  can  hardly  be  estimated. 


1 


Respectfully  submitted,  by 


PfaiUdelphin,  May  1.  1839. 


A.  D.  BACHE, 
President  of  the  Girard  CoQege* 
fur  Orphans. 
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The  following  Appendix  contains  the  titlet  of  the  documenta  relating-  to  cdu. 
cation  in  ^neral,  collected  during  a  tour  of  two  years  through  Bomo  of  the 
princiiml  countries  of  Europe,  besides  misccllancong  matter,  whieli  could  not  be 
appropriately  embodied  in  the  foregoing  Report,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  of 
interest,  os  illiustrating  [larticular  [larts  of  it.  The  articles  of  ttie  Appendix  have 
been  referred  to  bj  their  numbers  In  tJie  course  of  the  Report,  and  they  will 
now  be  preceded  by  a  statement  of  the  pages  of  the  Report,  where  the  references 
are  to  bo  found. 


No.  I. 

Rfferred  to  on  pagtt  9, 14,  and  603. 

The  titles  of  the  different  documents  relating  to  general  education  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages,  cIb-^sci!  in  the  order  of  the  countries  where  they 
were  procured.  Not  to  malio  tiii.s  list  loo  long,  I  have  beea  obliged  to  confine  it 
to  documents  relating  to  instruction  in  general,  omitting  tbosc  from  the  schoola 
of  the  deaf  Olid  donih,  and  the  blind,  and  from  houses  of  refuge  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents. Works  on  education,  or  oti  particular  departments  of  it,  or  methods,  are, 
also,  in  general,  not  included  in  it.  The  documents  are  arranged  in  the  follow> 
iiig  order:— first,  those  of  Great  Britain,  subdivided  iiilo  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland;  next,  those  of  France,  then  of  Switzerland,  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  The  German  and  Italian  states  and  Swiss  cantons  are  classed 
aJphabetically,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  diB'ercnt  places  in  the  varioua 
countries,  (he  documents  relating  to  which  arc  sulHcicntly  numerous  to  rei)tlire 
any  formal  elassificalloii.  In  the  ecveraJ  divisions  the  articles  arc  arranged  ac- 
cording  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Repoit,  namely,  the  eleemosynary  inslitulion* 
first,  then  tl>e  infant,  primary,  secondary,  and  superior  schools;  inslitulions  for 
adult  instruction  are  placed  last.  When  the  documents  refer  to  education  ia  % 
country  at  large,  they  are  usually  placed  first  on  the  list. 

The  chief  part  of  these  papers  wore  presented  to  mo  by  the  gentlemen  who<io 
names  arc  attaclicd  to  thrm,  and  I  beg  leave  here  to  return  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  others  who  were  so  kind  as  to  further  the  objects  of  my  journey,  my  mart 
sincere  thanks. 
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ENGLAND. 

1.  Abstracts  of  the  answers  and  returns  made  porsaant  to  «n  addreaa  of  tiie 
Honse  of  Commons,  May  24th,  1833.  Vol.  I.,  Bedford,  Lancaster;  VoL  IL, 
Leicester.  Suffolk ;  VoL  III.,  Rurrey,  Radnor.    1835. 

3.  Report  from  tlie  Select  Committee  on  tlie  State  of  Education,  with  th« 
Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Index.     August  7th,  1834. 

3.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Education  in  England  and  Wales, 
together  with  the  Miftutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix,  and  Index.     Aug-nst  3d,  1835. 

4.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Poorer  Classes  in 
England  and  Wales,  ti^ther  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Index.  13  July, 
183a 

5.  A  bin  intituled,  "An  Act  for  Promoting  Education  and  Regulating  Cbari' 
ties,  presented  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  2d  February,  1837.**  (Fiom  W. 
HoU,  Esq.) 

OL  ProspectOB  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education  in  London. 

BIBKIITOHAX. 

1.  A  short  acoount  of  the  Blue^coat  Charity  School  in  Birmingrham,  fitxn  its 
instltBtiott  in  1724,  to  1830,  and  list  of  subscribers,  tee.  (From  the  head  Master.) 

3.  Memorandum  of  the  diet  of  the  children  of  the  Blue^coat  School  in  Bir- 
miugham,  MB.     (From  the  same.) 

3.  List  of  Text-books  used  in  the  Grammar  Scho<d  of  King  Edwmrd  VI.  (From 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeune.) 

4.  Proposed  changes  in  tiie  system  of  the  school  of  King  Edward  VI.,  1837. 

5.  Prospectus  of  the  Birmingham  and  £k]gbaston  Proprietary  Day  School,  1837. 
(From  Mr.  J.  C.  Barlow.) 

6.  Roles  and  Regulations  of  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Proprietary  Day 
School,  established  in  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Report  and  Resolutions  passed  at  the  first  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Proprietary  School,  in  183S. 
(From  the  same.) 

8.  List  of  the  Secretaries  of  Proprietary  Schools  in  England,  MS.  (Frmn  the 
same.) 

BSISTOt. 
I.  Duties  of  (he  boys  of  Colston's  Hospital,  m  Bristol,  1838.  (Fn»m  the  MaMer.) 
3.  Prospectus  of  Bristol  College,  1838. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

1.  Collections  of  Examination  Papers,  &c.  (From  Professor  Peacock  Pro> 
ftesor  Miller,  Mr.  Thurtell,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Mayer.) 

9.  List  of  the  principal  Text-books  used  in  the  colleges  at  Cambridge,  MS. 

CHESTER. 

I.  Rules  to  be  observed  by  parents  whose  sons  are  admitted  day.«cholara  or 
green-caps,  in  the  Blue-coat  Hospital,  in  Chester.    (From  the  Master.) 

S.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Bluccoat  Hospital,  in  Chester,  for  1836.  (From 
(haiaine.) 
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DTTRHAM. 

Education  of  Stadcnta  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mining  in  the  University  of 
Duiham,  1838.     (From  Proleseor  J.  F.  W,  Johason.) 

LEEDS. 

FrospectuB  of  Leeds  Infant  School  Society,  1836. 

LIVERPOOL. 

1.  The  Annua]  Report  of  the  Blue-coat  Hospital,  in  Liverpool,  for  1635,  MS. 
Replica  to  Queries,  3IS.  Rules  of  EiiLrance.  Form  of  Indenture.  Plan  of  In- 
•trnclion.  Forma  for  Teschero'  Reports.  Weekly  Consamplioo  of  Provisions, 
dec.  (From  Mr.  Snmuol  Dickens,  assistant  master,  and  James  Aspinall,  Esq., 
honom  y  treasurer.) 

2.  A  full  report  of  the  Speeches  and  Proceedings  at  a  meeting-  for  the  Promotion 
of  Scriptural  Education  in  Liverpool,  held  July  13,  1B36. 

3.  Plan  of  Instruction  at  Mr.  Charles  Vodcker's  school  at  St.  Domingo-Uouw, 
Ev'crtoa,  near  Liverpool,  1837,  MS. 

LONDON. 

I.  A  Description  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum  for  the  reception  and  educa> 
tioQ  of  Destitute  Orphans,  particularly  those  descended  from  respectable  parents, 
instituted  July  37,  1813, 1836.    {From  llio  Rev.  Mr.  Reed.) 

S.  By-laws  of  tile  London  Orphan  Asylum.     (From  the  same.) 

3.  Plan  of  Education  of  tlie  London  Orphan  Asylum  in  Clapton,  (From  the 
same.) 

4.  Report  of  iho  London  Orphan  Asylum,  read  at  the  general  annual  meetin|^, 
January  23,  1837.     (From  the  same.) 

5.  Gross  expense  and  average  Dumber  of  Children  of  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum,  from  1831  to  183G.     (From  the  same.) 

6.  Election  List  for  33d  January,  1S37,  of  tho  London  Orphan  Asylum.  (From 
the  same.) 

7.  Description  of  sundry  works,  intended  to  be  done  for  the  Managers  of  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  in  building,  and  completely  finishing  the  London  Or- 
phan Asylum  at  Clapton.     (From  the  same.) 

8.  History  of  Christ's  Hospital     By  tlic  Rev.  W.  Trollope. 

9.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  So- 
ciety, instituted  1836,  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  the 
Society's  house,  &c.     (From  J.  S.  Reynolds,  Eat\.,  Secretary.) 

10.  Institution  for  the  Effecliie  Education  of  Youth,  and  alio  a  plan  of  In&it 
Education  for  Children  of  the  Higher  and  Middle  Clisaes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fulham,  Middlcsei,  1836. 

II.  A  Compendious  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Operilions  in  the  Central 
School  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  London,  1836  and  1S37. 
(From  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Dunn.) 

12.  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  oa 
the  Principles  of  Iho  Established  Church,  &,c.  1837,  (Westminster  Model 
School.)     (From  the  Secretary.) 
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13.  A  Concise  Description  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Seboola  of  England  and 
Wales.    London,  1818.    By  Nicholas  Carlisle. 

14.  History  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  School.    By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  'Wilaon. 

15.  Exercises  at  tlie  Public  Exhibition  of  St.  Paul's  School,  May,  1837.  (From 
Petty  Vaughan,  Esq.) 

16.  Charter.house  Examination  of  the  Upper  School,  1837.  Approved  books 
to  be  used  in  the  Boys'  SchooL    (From  the  Rev.  Wm.  Chapman.) 

17.  Prospectus  of  the  University  of  London,  (London  University  CoQege,)  and 
the  University  College  School,  1837. 

18.  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  University  of  London,  by  J.  M.  Morgan, 
Esq.,  1833..    (From  the  author.) 

19.  Sketch  of  the  System  of  Education  in  practice  at  the  Schools  of  Brao» 
C8stle,Tottenham,  and  Hazlewood,  near  Birmingham,  1833.  (From  Mr.  Artbar  HiU.) 

20.  Blank  Forms  relating  to  Instruction  and  Discipline  at  Dr.  Biber's  School, 
Coombe  Wood,  near  London.    (From  Dr.  Biber.) 

21.  Regulations  of  the  New  University  of  London  on  the  Sabjoct  of  Examina- 
tions for  Degrees  in  Arts.    (From  Dr.  Jerrold.) 

22.  Prospectus  of  the  Gresham  Lectures.  London,  1837.  (From  Petty 
Vaughan,  Esq.) 

HANCHESTER. 

I.  Some  account  of  the  Blue-coat  Hospital  and  Public  Library  in  Manchester, 
founded  by  Humphrey  Cheetham,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1651.  (Fh«n  Mr.  Croaaley, 
Crovemor.) 

3.  Rules  of  the  Blue-coat  Hospital  in  Oldham,  near  Manchester.  Petition  for 
admission,  &c.    (From  Mr.  Barrett,  Master.) 

3.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  the  borough  of  Manchester,  in  1834.    (From  W.  Langton,  Esq.) 

4.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  in  1835.     (From  the  same.) 

5.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Salford,  in  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Liverpool,  1835-36. 

7.  Forms  of  Queries  and  Replies,  by  the  Manchester  Sutistical  Society,  in 
their  Inquiries  into  the  State  of  Education.    (From  W.  Langton,  EUq.) 

8.  Tenth  Report  of  the  Chorlton  upon  Mediock  Central  InfanU'  School  So- 
ciety, 1836.    (From  Mr.  Bailly,  Teacher.) 

9.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Lancastrian  Free  School,  from  1831 
to  1835.    Specimen  of  weiring  by  a  pupil.    (From  Mr.  Perkins,  Teacher.) 

10.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Manclicster  and  Salford  New  Jerus«leni 
Church  Free  Day  Schools,  esUblished  in  1827,  for  the  years  1835  and  1836. 
(From  Mr.  Moss,  Teacher.) 

II.  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  London  New  Jerusalem  Church  Free 
School  Society,  together  with  the  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting, 
held  at  Kcnnington,  1836.     (From  the  same.) 
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13.  A  Description  of  the  System  of  Inquiry  and  Examination  by  llie  Scholora 
themselves,  by  moans  of  Circulating  Classes;  submitted  as  au  Improvement  on 
the  Madras  System  of  Education,  by  T.  Stost,oftbe  Islington  ParochiaL  School. 
(From  the  eanic.) 

13.  A  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Sunday  Schools  in  Manchester  and  Solford, 
belong-ing-  to  the  Established  Church,  for  the  year  1834. 

14.  Rules  Adopted  for  the  Goveriiiiient  of  Bennett  Street  Sunday  ScbooL 
Manchester,  1832.    (From  Mr.  Lawton.) 

15.  The  Annual  Report  of  Uie  Stockport  Sunday  School,  1836.  (From  Mr. 
a  E.  Cotlam.) 

16.  Prospectus  of  tbo  Conrsea  of  Elducation  to  be  pursued  In  llie  Doror  StrMt 
School. 

17.  Plan  of  a  University  for  Uie  Town  of  Mancbeater,  by  H.  L.  Jonea,  M.  A. 
{From  W,  Langlon,  Esq.) 

16.  Syllabuses  of  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Mechanical  Fbilosophy,  Astronomy, 
Optics,  Acouatics,  Electricity,  &.C.,  Hie  .Steam-engine,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Bo> 
tany,  Vegetable  Physiology,  Geology,  &.C.,  the  Modern  Languages,  4,c,,  delivered 
at  the  Manclifstcr  Mechanics'  Institute,  l?3G-37.     {From  Mr.  S.  E.  Cottam.) 

NEWCASTLE. 

1.  The  Twenty -sixth  Report  of  the  Jubilee  School,  and  of  the  Improved  School 
for  Girls,  in  New  Castle-upon-Tyne,  1836.     (From  Sheriff  Nichol.) 

2.  An  Outline  of  the  System  of  Education  pursued  in  Mr.  BruceV  Academy, 
in  New  Castle.    (From  Mr.  Bruce.) 

WOHKSOr. 
Prospectus  of  Mr.  HcldcnmBicr'a  School,  on   tlic  princijiles  uf  Pestalozzi,  at 
Worksop,  Notlingh.nm. 

YORK. 

1.  Rules  of  the  Blue-coat  Boys'  and  Grey-coat  Girls'  Charily  Scliools,  in  York, 
1825.     (From  the  head  Moslcr.) 

2.  Report  of  the  Blue-coat  Boys'  and  Grey-coat  Giila'  Charity  School  in  York, 
Mtabliihed  ITOd,  for  the  year  1836.    (From  the  same.) 


IRELAND. 

1.  Report*  from  the  Select  Committees  on  Foundation  Schools  and  EUJucation 
ID  Ireland,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  appended,  and  Index,  1835 
to  1838. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  New  Plan 
of  Education  in  Irctatid,  &.c,    Farts  1,  and  II,     1837. 

BELFAST. 
1.  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a.  PInn  of  Education   and 
Govomnicnt  for  the  intended  Academical  Institution  in  Belfast,  1807.     (From 
Prolessor  StevcUv-) 
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3.  A  View  of  the  System  of  Education  in  theCoUegiate  Department  of  the  Royil 
Belftst  Academical  Institution,  1832.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  and  Bye-laws  of  the  Belfast  Acadenxical  laatitn- 
tion,  1810.    (From  Professor  Stevelly.) 

4^  ProspectOB  of  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution.  (From  the  Her.  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery.) 

5.  Statement  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Belfast  Academy,  'with  an  aoooont  of 
the  History  and  Present  State  of  the  System  of  Education  pursued  in  that  Semi- 
nary.   Founded  1785.    (From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce.) 

6.  Prospectus  and  List  of  Books  used  in  the  Classical  Course  of  the  Aca- 
demical Institution.  Questions  proposed  in  the  Mathematical  Class,  ice.  Ct- 
talogue  of  the  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  Belfast  Academy.     (From  the  aune.) 

7.  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  a  System  of  National  Education  for  Ireland,  by  Dr. 
R.  J.  Bryce.    1828. 

8.  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Education,  deUveied  in 
the  London  University,  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  LL.  D.  1836. 

DVBLIN. 

I.  Regulations  for  the  Establishment  and  Government  of  the  Royal  Hifaetniaa 
Military  School  for  the  Oiphans  and  Children  of  Soldiera.  Reriaed  in  1899. 
(From  Major  Rowand,  Commandant) 

S.  Notes  on  the  Hibernian  Society  lor  the  Care  of  Soldiers'  Children,  (MS.) 

3.  Abstract  of  Officers  at  t'  e  Hibernian  School,  (MS.) 

4  Printed  forms  relating  to  the  School,  vie — Form  of  Petition  for  Admianoa, 
ounprising  also  a  Register  of  Life  at  Scho«>L  Certificate  of  School  Distinetioa. 
Retnm  of  work  done.  Morning  Report.  Weekly  Report  and  Register.  Sepoit 
of  Sundries,  dec,  of  SchooL  Form  of  Bill  of  Expenses.  Certificate  befixe  bind, 
ing  the  boys  to  service.  Form  of  Indenture  made  with  the  Grovemors  of  the 
Hibernian  Soldiers'  Society,  1836.    (From  Major  Rowand.) 

5.  Reports  of  the  Committee  to  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Society  Sir  Pixv 
moting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Irela  ;d,  for  the  years  1828,  1833, 1833, 
1834, 1835,  and  1836. 

6.  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Irelantl,  for  the 
years  1834, 1835,  and  1836.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile.) 

7.  Memorial  respecting  the  Charity  Schools  connected  with  the  Soote  Chureh. 
(From  the  same.) 

IiONDOirmEBST. 

1.  A  copy  of  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Gwyn,  of  Loo. 
donderry.    (From  the  Master  of  Gwyn's  Charity.) 
S.  Committee  Lists,  &.C.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Regulations  for  promoting  Agricultural  Instruction  and  Agrienltural  Em. 
ployment,  and  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  People  of  Lough  Ash,  by  J.  p. 
Kennedy.    1^5.    (From  Captain  Kennedy.) 

4.  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Seminary  at  Templemoyle,  County  of  Loodaa- 
derry.    Established,  1827.    (From  Sir  R.  Ferguson.) 

5.  Sketch  of  Templemoyle  Farm. 
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SCOTLAND. 

1.  Ediie«tioa  Inquiry.  Abalract  of  the  Aaawen  and  Retams  mode  pursuuit 
lo  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1B34.     Scotliind:,  1837. 

2.  Report  from  Ihe  Select  Coinmittco  on  the  state  of  Education  in  Scollaad, 
together  with  tJie  proceedings  of  the  Coruiiiittc«,  and  Appendii.  1838. 

3.  Rejmrt  of  (lie  Commissioners  appointed  fbr  inquiring  into  the  itate  of  tlis 
tJoiveriilies  uid  CoUegea  of  Scotland.     1833. 

XBERHEKN. 

L  Report  of  llio  Public  Schools  of  tlic  City  of  Aberdeen,  ISai.  (From  A. 
Din^all,  Esq.) 

2.  ExaminatioD  of  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  "  Plan  of  Educalton  in  the  MarischaJ 
CoUc^  and  University  of  Aberdeen,  with  the  reasons  of  it,  drawn  up  by  order  of 
the  Acuity,  1763.     1826.    (Front  the  same.) 

EDINBUItGH. 

1.  A  Historical  Account  of  the  Orphan  Hospital  of  Edinburgh,  1833,  (From 
J.  G.  Wood,  Esq.) 

2.  Regulations  fbr  the  Orphan  Hospital,  1834.     (From  the  same.) 

3.  Letter  from  J.  G.  Wood,  Eisq.,  in  relation  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
Orpbui,  II^ 

4.  FoTin  of  FtecommeadatloD  for  Adrniiision  to  the  Orphan  Hospital 

5.  Laat  Will  and  Testament,  and  Codicil  thereto,  of  George  Heriot,  and  the 
Original  Stnlutca  ofliis  HospitaJ,  by  Dr.  Dolcanqual,  1833.  (From  the  Rev.  Hec- 
tor Holme,  House-governor). 

G,  An  Act  to  explain  and  extend  the  Powers  of  the  Governors  of  Goorge  Hsri- 
of*  Hospital,  1836.     (t'rom  Mr.  Bayly,  Secretary.) 

7.  Regulations  for  the  internal  management  of  George  Hertot's  Hospital,  1833. 
(From  the  name.) 

8.  Regulations  enacted  by  the  Governors  of  George  Heriot 's  Hospitol,  upon  the 
13th  October,  1834,  as  to  the  eupcrinlcndencc  to  be  exercised  over  the  buys  at 
their  leaving  tlie  institution  and  aflerwurda.     (From  the  same.) 

9.  Number  of  boys  admitted  into  George  Hcriot's  Hospital,  from  October, 
1830,  to  October,  1636,  both  inclusive.     (From  the  same.) 

10.  Tabular  View  of  the  Hours  of  Employntcnt  and  Exercise  in  George  Heri- 
ot's  Hospital.     (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holrae.) 

11.  Committees  of  Trustees  of  Hcriot's  Hospital,  January,  1837.  (From  the 
■ame.) 

13,  TcnderA  for  (lie  furnishing  of  provisions  to  George  Heriot'a  Hospital, 
Form  of  Advertisenienl  for  Supplies.     (F'rom  the  same.) 

13.  The  Statutes  and  Rules  of  George  Watsoii*a  Hospital,  1740.  (From  ths 
Rev.  Mr.  Munro,  House.govcrnor.) 

14.  Regulations  for  George  Watson's  Hospital,  1831.     (From  the  same.) 

15.  Copy  of  a  Petition  for  Admission  into  George  Watson's  Hospital.  (From 
theMme.) 
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16.  List  of  ApplicantB  for  Admiasicm  into  Gewge  Wat«on*s  IlospiUl,  March. 
1836.    (From  the  same.) 

17.  Course  of  Study  and  Text-books  used  at  George  WataonV  Hospital,  Janu- 
ary, 1837,  (MS.)  (From  the  same.)  Notes  and  Replies  to  Queriea  in  reference 
to  George  Watson's  Hospital,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

18.  Papers  relating  to  John  Watson's  Institution  for  Destitute  duUren. 
1.  Deed  of  Settlement.  2.  Deed  of  Destination  of  the  Funds.  3.  Act  of  Par- 
liament 4.  Regulations  for  Management.  5.  Regulations  for  Master  and 
Matron,  1830.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall.) 

19.  Distribution  of  time  in  John  Watson's  Hospital,  February,  1837.  (MS.) 
(From  the  same.) 

SO.  A  Coarse  of  Education  for  the  Children  of  Jc^n  Watson's  Institution,  pco. 
posed  to  the  Directors  bj  Mr.  Charles  Marshall.  (MS.)     (From  the  same.) 
91.  Expenses  of  John  Watson's  HospiUl,  1836. 

22.  Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  with  John  Watson's  Institution,  Au- 
gust Ist,  1636. 

23.  List  of  occupations  of  the  parents,  the  pupils,  and  a  statement  whether 
the  parents  are  dead  or  alive.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  MarshalL) 

24.  Regulations  for  the  Management  of  Cauvin's  Has{Htal,  1835.  (From  the 
Frovost  of  Edinburgh.) 

35.  Statutes  of  the  Maiden  Hospital,  founded  by  the  Company  of  Morciuuits 
of  E!dinburgh  and  Mary  Erskine,  and  Rule*  for  the  Government  and  Order  of  the 
Hospital,  1819.    (From  Mr.  Jamison.) 

26.  Regulations  for  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  173] .  (From  the  same.) 

27.  Remarks  upon  a  System  of  Education  for  the  Girard  College,  by  James 
Simpson,  Esq.  (MS.) 

2&  Third  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Infant  School  Socie^,  1838.  (From  Mr. 
Mihie.) 

29.  Hints  for  Lessons  on  Moral  Training,  Grammatical  Exercises,  &.&,  for  In- 
&nt  Schools,  (MS.)     (From  the  same.) 

30.  Report  of  the  General  Assembly's  Education  Committee,  for  the  years 
1833-34-35.    (From  John  Gordon,  Esq.) 

31.  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Circus-Placo  School,  1837.  (From 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Reid.) 

32.  Annual  Report  by  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  for  the  years 
1835-36.    (From  Rector  Williams.) 

33.  List  of  Text-books  used  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  (MS.) 

34  Course  of  Studies  of  the  Hill  Street  Association  for  Languages,  Mathema- 
tics, &C.    (From  Mr.  Cunningham.) 

35.  Report  on  Mr.  Cunningham's  Institution  for  Languages,  Matliematics,  &.c 
1835.    (From  the  some.) 

36.  Prospectus  of  the  Edinburgh  Southern  Academy.    (From  Mr.  Gunn.) 

37.  Prospectus  of  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Young  Ladies. 
(From  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid.) 

38.  Course  of  Studies,  DLstribntion  of  Time,  and  List  of  Text-books,  used 
in  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Young  Ladies.  (From  the  sameO 
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39.  Report  of  the  Scottbh  Institution  for  the  Edacation  of  Young  Ladies,  1838. 
(From  the  same.) 

40.  General  Observations  on  the  Principles  of  Edacation,  for  the  use  of  Me- 
chanics' Institutions,  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  1 836. 

41.  Reports  of  the  Directors  of  the  School  of  Arts,  from  1834  to  1836.  (From 
Dr.  D.  B.  Reid.) 

GLASGOW. 

I.  Abstract  of  the  Rules  and  Regulaticois  by  which  Hutcheson's  Hospital  is 
grovemed,  1800.     (From  Mr.  Hill.) 

3.  State  of  the  Cases  of  Applicants  for  admission  into  Hutcheson's,  Baxter's, 
and  Blair's  Schools,  1830.    (From  Mr.  M'Arly.) 

3.  State  of  the  Cases  of  Applicants  for  admission  into  Miller's  Charity  Schoi^ 
1836.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Form  of  Indenture  of  pupils  bound  out  by  theTrasteea  of  Hutcheson's  Hos- 
pitaL    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Plan  of  Parochial  Training  Schools,  In&nt  and  Jmrenile,  Norember,  1836. 
(From  Mr.  D.  Stow.) 

6.  Letters  from  Parents  of  Infant  Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Sketch  of  the  Building  of  the  Highlanders'  Schools,  Oreenook. 

8.  An  outline  of  the  Studies  pursued  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
taw  Introductory  Remarks,  1 835.    (From  Mr.  D'Orsey.) 

9.  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Distribution  of  Priiea  to  the  pupils  attending  the 
High  School,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Ghsgow  UniTersity  Calendar.     1834. 

II.  Regulations  respecting  the  Examination  tot  Degrees  in  Arts,  in  Medicine, 
and  Surgery.    (From  the  Provost  of  the  University.) 

19.  Subjects  prescribed  for  Prize  Essays  at  the  University,  1836.  (From  the 
same.) 

13.  List  of  TexUbooks  used  in  the  I'niversity  of  Glasgow.    (MR) 

14.  Outline  of  tiie  Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Class  of  Practical  Astronomy,  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.    (From  Professor  Nichol.) 

15.  Reform  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  considered  with  reference  to  tlM 
published  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Visitation,  appointed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  1833. 

16.  Observations  by  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  Glasgow  College,  on  the 
Schemes  of  Reform  proposed  for  the  University  of  Glasgow.    1837. 

17.  Letter  of  Or.  John  Lee,  in  reply  to  the  foregoing. 

18.  Outlines  of  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry  for  the  Mechanical  Class  of  the 
Andersonian  University.     1836-37.    (From  Professor  Graham.) 

19.  Syllabuses  of  Lrcturos  at  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  Me> 
chanics.  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History  and  Physiology,  His* 
tory,  Geography,  &c    1837.    (From  Mr.  Hugo  Reid.) 

20.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  for  the  years  1836, 
1833-34-35-36.    (From  Mr.  Leadbettor.) 

31.  Prizes  offered  in  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  session  1836-37. 
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93.  Prospectoa  of  Anderston  Pq^tdar  Inctitntion  for  the  DifflnioB  «f  IMU 
Enowledge. 

ST.  ANDREWS. 
List  of  T«zt>books  uaed  in  the  English  Department  of  the  Madns  College. 

FRANCE. 

I,  Code  Univenitaire  on  Loi8«  statnts  et  rtglemena  de  I*iu>iver«it6  rojrale  dt 
France,  1835.  Code  of  the  University,  or  Laws,  Statutes,  and  RegnUtions  of  tba 
Royal  University  of  France,  1835. 

8.  Almanach  de  I'Universit^  Royale  de  France,  1836.  Almanack  of  the  Royal 
University  of  France,  1836. 

3.  Bulletin  Universitaire.  0£Scial  Bolletin  of  the  Council  of  Pnblic  InatmctioB. 

4.  Systdme  de  PUniversitd  de  France,  ou  plan  dHme  education  nationale,  par 
M.  Rendu,  1816.  System  of  the  University  of  France*  or  jimn  <rf'  a  Natioaal 
Education,  by  H.  Rendu,  1816. 

PBIKABT  INBTBUOnOir. 

5;  Rai^port  an  roi  par  le  ministre  de  Pinatruction  publiqae  rar  l*«z4culiao  ia 
la  loi  dn  28  Juin,  1833,  relative  k,  rinstmction  primaiie.  1634.  Report  made  to 
the  King  by  the  Minister  of  Public  InstructiMi  on  the  ezeention  of  the  Law  at 
the  28th  of  June,  1833,  in  reference  to  primary  instruction.    1834. 

6.  Rapport  au  roi  sur  la  situation  de  I'instmction  primaire  per  le  miniatn  da 
^instruction  pnbiique  en  1837.  Report  to  the  King  on  the  state  of  Primaiy  In- 
struction, made  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1837. 

7.  Annuaire  de  I'instmction  primaire,  pour  1832-33-34.  Annual  of  Primary 
InstrucUon  for  1832-33-34. 

8.  Annuaire  de  I'lnstituteur  Primaire,  pour  1838.  Annuel  for  Primary  Teach- 
ers, in  1838. 

9.  Bulletin  de  la  Socidtd  poor  I'Instruction  l^^mentaiie,  1837.  Bulletin  of  th« 
Society  of  Elementary  Instruction. 

10.  Compte  rendu  des  Travauz  de  la  Soditd  d'E^conragement  poor  Tin. 
struction  £l6mentaire,  1837.  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotioa  of  Elo- 
mentary  Instruction,  1837. 

II.  Journal  G^n^ral  de  Plnstruction  Pabliqae,  1838.  General  Journal  of 
Public  Instruction. 

12.  Manuel  G6n6ral  de  I'Instruction  Primaire :  Journal  OfficieL  Gcaetat 
Manual  of  Primary  Instruction,  an  Official  Journal,  1838. 

13.  Manuel  de  rEnseignement  Simnltand.  Manual  of  Simnltaneoos  Inatroe> 
tion,  1837. 

14.  Manuel  de  rEnseignement  Mutud,  1837.  Manual  of  Mutual  Inatmetkai, 
1837. 
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15.  Ppognimme  de  la  SociiJtS  pour  la  Propagation  do  la  Mtilhode  Mnrimonique 
Polonaise,  IS37.  Programino  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Poliah 
Mnemonic  Method,  1837. 

16.  Guide  dc  la  M^thodo  Wilhem,  ]B38.  Guide  for  the  Method  of  Wtlhem, 
1838. 

17.  Specimen  of  Writing'  from  a  Primary  School  at  Paria. 

18.  Sur  rinetraction  PriTjiaire  en  France.    On  Primary  Instruction  in  France. 

19.  Manuel  des  Aspirants  aux  brevets  de  capacity  pour  I'enacig-tiement  6\6- 
mcntaire.     Manual  of  Candidates  for  tlio  diploma  of  Elementary  Teacher,  1837. 

20.  Programme  den  Qucaliona  pour  I'cxaioctt  dea  aspirants  poux  rensetgne. 
ment  primairc,  1837.  Programme  of  Questions  for  llie  Examination  of  Teachers 
for  Primary  Instruction,  1837. 

21.  De  la  Congregation  dcs  Frdres  de  la  Doctrine  Chr^tioaac.  Account  of 
tlie  Rules,  &.€-,  of  (he  Clirislian  Brotherhood  (for  giving  gratuitous  instruction.) 

22.  Programme  dea  etudes  ct  divers  exercises  aux  quels  doivent  se  lirrer 
lea  Mve&  dc  I'ecole  Dormalo  a.  Dijon.  1637.  Course  of  Study  and  Distribution 
of  Time  ibr  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  at  Dijon,  1837.  (From  llie  Director.) 

33.  Dc  la  Construction  des  inaiiionB  d'ecule  primairc;,  par  Bouillon,  1834. 
On  the  Construction  of  School-houses  for  Primary  Instruction,  by  Bouillon, 
1834. 

24,  Le  Viaitcur  dea  ecoles  par  tin  Inapcctour  d'Acud^mie,  1830.  The  Visitor 
of  Schools,  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  1830. 

25,  Exposi^  dcs  Motifs  et  Projet  de  toi  sur  I'Inatruction  secondaire  prcsentes, 
par  M.  Guizot,  h  la  Chambrc  des  D^pulds,  1836.  Motives  for  the  Proposed  Law 
on  Secondary  Instruction.  FrsBeuted  by  Mr.  Gtiizot  to  the  Cliainber  of  Depu- 
ties.    1S36. 

S6.  Rapport  fait  an  nom  dc  la  Commiasion  charge  d'examiner  le  Projet  de 
loi  sor  I'loslruction  Secondaire,  par  M.  SL  Marc  Giraxdin.  Report  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  tlie  Project  of  Law  on  Secondary  Instruction,  made  by  Mr. 
Bt  Marc  Girardin,  in  the  name  of  tlie  C^ommittec, 

97.  M^moire  Presents  par  la  Soci^le  dea  M^tiiodea  d'EnaeignemenL  Memo, 
rial  presented  by  the  Society  for  Methods  of  Teaching. 

28.  Arrfltd  du  Conscil  Royal  de  rinstruclioo  Publiqae,  1837;  r^glant  leg 
mali^rcs  sur  lesqueLles  seront  interrog^s  Ics  aspirants  aux  g^rades  de  bachelicr  ^ 
Sciences,  Slc  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Public  loslruction,  in  1837;  fixing 
the  sabjects  for  examination  for  the  dcgreoa  of  bachelor  of  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences. 

29.  Courset  conferences  saivis  dans  I'Ecole  Normals  fe  Paris,  en  183G.  (MS.) 
Course  of  Study  at  the  Normal  School  of  Paris,  1836,     (From  M,  Viguier.) 

30.  Rriglcmcnts,  rapports  ct  programme  de  I'Ecole  Normate  h  Paris.  Regula- 
tions.  Reports,  and  Programme  of  the  Normal  School  at  Paris. 

31.  Manuel  dea  Aspirants  au  Baccalaur^at  ta-Lettres,  1836.  Manual  of  Can- 
didates for  tliB  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

32.  Manuel  des  Aspirants  sa  Baccalaurtiat  6a.Sci«ncea,  1837.  Manual  ofCaib 
didatea  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences. 
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33.  FragnmiDM  de  I'emeignement  de  I'lViole  1t<gral«  Polytodmiqae  pear  Vrn- 
u6e,  1836-37.  Coune  of  Studj  oi  the  Ro^al  Pd/tecfamc  Schocd,  for  the  jtu 
1836-37.    (From  Mr.  Dulong.) 

34.  Annnaiie  de  I'Ecole  Ro^e  Polytechniqne,  poiu  1836  et  1837.  Annnil  of 
the  Royal  Pdytechnic  School,  for  the  years  1836-37. 

35.  Ecole  centrale  dee  Arts  et  Maini&ctarei,  PariB,  1837.  Deecriptian  of  the 
Central  Scbotd  for  Arta  and  Manuiactarea.    (From  Mr.  LaTall^  director.) 

36.  Prog^nunme  de  I'Ecole  de  Commerce  et  dea  Arta  indaatriels  k,  Charonne, 
banlieae  de  Paris.  Prospectus  of  the  school  for  Commerce  and  ladvuHrj  at  Cha. 
none,  near  Paris.    (From  Mr.  Pinel  Grandchamp,  director.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

BBRNE. 

I.  ErkenntnisR  der  Wusenhans.direction  ansehend  eine  aaderwArtige  Einiich. 
tang  dee  bOrgerlichen  Kneben  tmd  M&dchen  Waisenhaiiaes  der  Stadt  Bern,  17991 
Reacdation  of  the  Managers  of  the  Orphan-house  in  reference  to  a  new  Orgmnixa. 
tion  of  it,  1799.    (From  the  Director.) 

9.  Gesetz  aber  den  Privat  Unterricht,  1835.  Law  on  Private  Instmetieii, 
1835.  (From  Mr.  Schneider,  Vice  President  of  the  Coancil  of  Pablie  In. 
atmctlon.) 

3.  Instruction  fllr  die  Schul  eommissarien,  1833.  Inatmction  for  School  Com- 
mittees, 1833.    (From  the  same.) 

4  Loi  snr  les  ^cdes  primaires  pnbliqnes.  13  Mara,  18S5.  Law  on  Primary 
Pnblic  Schoob,  March  IS,  1835.    (FVom  the  same.) 

5.  Beschloss  des  grossen  Rathes  in  Bexiehmig  aof  daa  Einkomnien  das 
Lehrers,  1837.  Resohitions  of  the  Oreat  Coancil  in  reftienoe  to  the  Salary  of 
Teachers.    (From  the  same.)  « 

6.  Bcricht  fiber  die  Versammlnng  des  Vereins  flkr  Christlicber  VolkatMldmif, 
1833,  &.C.  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  Sot  Christian  Edacation,  1833. 
(From  the  same.) 

7.  Berichtcn  Qber  die  Eniehnngs-Anstalt  ftkr  anne  Kinder  anf  Battwyl  bei 
Burgdorf,  1836-37.  Report  on  the  EsUblishment  for  the  Edacation  of  Poor  Chil- 
dren at  B&ttwyl,  near  Burgdorf,  1836-37.  Instituted  by  the  Society  for  Chri*. 
tian  Education.    (From  the  same.) 

8.  Reglement  fhr  die  Normalanstalt  su  Mflnchenbuchsee  bei  Bern,  1833.  Re. 
gnlations  for  the  Normal  School  at  Mflnchenbnchsee,  near  Berne,  1833.  (From 
the  same.) 

9.  Sommarischer  Bericht  flber  die  Normalanstalt  in  MOnchenbuchsee,  1837. 
(From  the  same.) 

10.  Stundenplan  der  Normalanstalt  and  der  damit  Tcrbondenen  Model 
Schnle  in  MOnchenbuchsee,  1837.  Plan  of  Instruction  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  the  Model  School  connected  with  it,  at  MOnchenbuchsee,  1837.  (Frmn  tba 
same.) 

II.  Neunzehnter  Bericht  der  Haaptversammlung  der  allgemeinen  Schalmeis. 
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terciiMe  dea  Cantons  Bern,  1837.    Ninctcenlh  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Teacli- 
WB*  Fund  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  1837.     (Kroin  tlic  game.) 

12.  Bericht  Qlwr  die  Leiatungcn  nod  den  Unlerriclit  im  Prog'ymQasium  und 
der  dumit  verbundcnen  Industrie  und  Eleincnlarscliule,  1836.  Report  on  the  Fro- 
gTcas  and  Instruction  in  the  Progjinnaaiuin,  and  in  tltc  Elementary  and  loduB- 
trial  Schools  connected  tlicrewith,  IB36.     (From  Director  Raetscbi.) 

13.  Etat  proviiioire  deg  Ic^oiis  de  I'ecole  d'iiiduntrie,  1837.  Provisional  Ar- 
rangement of  Studies  at  tlic  Induatriol  School,  1837.     (From  Professor  Gerbcr.) 

14.  Bericht  Ober  die  Leistungen  der  Real  Schulc  wahrcnd  den  Jahrcn  1833-35. 
■Report  on  the  Progrcsa  of  tlio  Real  School  during  the  yeua  1833-32.  (From 
CounKcilor  Scluicider.) 

15.  Bericht  ttber  die  Vcrttndcrungen  in  dur  Lillcrarschulo,  1833.  Report  on 
the  Changes  of  the  Grammar  School.  1833.     (From  Mr.  RQetschi.) 

16.  Bericht  Qber  die  Lciiiliingcn  und  den  Untcrricht  in  dor  Litfcrarschule,  in 
1833-34,  and  1834-35.  Report  on  llio  Progrcsa  and  tho  Instruction  in  the  Gram- 
mar School,  in  1833-3-1,  and  1834-3.S.     (From  tlie  aamc.) 

17.  Annalcndea  HoJiereu  Gymnasiums,  183fi  and  1837.  Annala  of  the  Higher 
Gymnasium,  1836  and  1837.     (From  tho  some.) 

18.  Auafllhrlichc  Darstcllung  des  I'ntfirrichts  Planes  fllr  daa  Hfthcre  Gymna- 
sium, 1B32.  Full  description  of  the  Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Higher  Gymna- 
aium,  1835.     (From  Coimscllor  Scluicider.) 

19.  Loi  lur  I'etabiiascnient  d'un  Gymnasc  et  d'une  Univemit^  k  Berne,  1837. 
Law  for  the  Estahliahnient  of  a  Gymnasium  and  a  Unironity  at  Berne,  1837. 
(From  the  aonic.) 

SO.  Reglcmente  fUr  die  Hochschule,  1832.  Regulations  for  the  Univrersity, 
1835,     (From  the  same.) 

31.  Verwichnisa  der  Vorleaungen  welcho  an  der  Hochschule  geboltea  worden 
fiind  wflhrend  den  jahrcn  1834  bia  1837,  List  of  Lccturea  which  have  been  de- 
livered in  the  University  during  the  years  1834  to  1837.     (From  tho  same.) 

22.  Verzeiehncsa  der  Bchflrdcn,  Professoren  und  Schullchter,  Studiercndcn 
und  Schtller  der  Bcrnischcn  Akadcmie  und  tSchulen,  von  1834  bis  1837.  List 
of  the  Authorities,  Frofeseorit,  Teachers,  Students,  and  Pupik  in  the  UoivorBity 
and  Schools  of  Berne,  from  1834  to  1837.    (From  tlie  same.) 

S3,  Dckret  Qbcr  den  Bcsuch  Franzoaiachcr  Univeraitaten,  1834.  I>ccree  in 
relation  to  Attendance  at  French  Universities,  1834.     (From  the  same.) 

HOFWYL. 

1.  Lcllre  Bur  la  Fttc  cMihrie  t  Hofwyl,  lo  33  Mai,  1807,  par  M.  Gauteron. 
Letter  on  llio  Fcativol  which  was  held  at  Hofwyl,  llio  S3d  of  May,  1807.  By  Mr. 
Gauteron. 

3.  Coup  d'ffiil  sar  ['influence  &  esp^rcr  des  6tabltssrmcnB  d'Hofwyl  qoant  (U 
perfectlonncmcnt  dc  rindustiio  ct  dcs  mocura,  par  M.  Gauteron.  On  tho  In- 
fluence which  may  ix  expected  from  the  Gstablishments  at  Hofwyl,  in  reference 
to  thn  promotion  of  Industry  and  Morals,  by  Mr,  Gauteron,  (From  Mr.  FeDen- 
bcrg.) 

3.   Leltre  aar  lea  ^tablissemeni  de  Mr.  FeUenberg,  et  specialement  aor  I'ecole 
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dM  panrrM  k  HofVryl,  1813,  par  M.  Charlea  Pictet  Letter  on  the  eataUishiiMBti 
of  Mr.  Fellenberg,  and  especially  on  the  Poor  School  at  Hofwyl,  1812.  By  Cbariei 
Pictet. 

4  Rapport  anr  Vinstitnt  d'^ducation  det  pauvres  it  HaPvjl,  Tidig*  p*r  M.  A. 
Rengger.  Report  on  the  Inatitution  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  at  Uofmj], 
by  Mr.  A.  Rengger,  1815. 

5.  Notice  Bar  les  dtablissemena  de  HofWyU  par  M.  V.  E.  B.  Crad,  1816.  Nola 
on  the  EsUbUshments  at  Hofwyl,  by  Mr.  V.  E.  R  Cmd,  1816. 

6.  Darstellang  des  religiosen  Bildnngsgangea  der  wissonscfa&fUichen  Einieb- 
ongBanstalten  in  Hofwyl,  von  Emannel  Ton  Fellenberg,  1833.  Elxpoaitian  of 
the  Religious  Instruction  given  in  the  Boarding^chools  at  HoiWyl,  by  Emannd 
Ton  Fellenberg,  1832.    (From  Mr.  Fellenberg.) 

7.  Lettre  sur  la  cdonie  d'enfknta  indigents,  stabile  <i  Meykircb  prte  de  HofWyl, 
1830,  par  M.  de  Fellenberg.  Letter  on  the  Cdony  for  Poor  Children,  eatablished 
in  Maykirch,  near  Hoiwyl,  by  Mr.  Vim  Fellenberg,  1839.     (From  the  Mme.) 

8.  Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  Em.  Fellenberg  to  Lady  Noel  Byron,  stating  the 
otjeeta  of  his  Institutions  at  Hofwyl,  near  Berne.  (Translated  frona  the  German.) 
(From  the  same.) 

9.  Troia  lettres  but  Hofwyl  k  propos  de  la  brochure  de  M.  St.  Marc  Girardia 
■or  I'instmotion  interm^diare.  Three  Letters  on  Hofwyl,  written  in  conaeqaenee 
of  Mr.  St.  Marc  Girardin's  pamphlet  on  Intermediate  Inatmction,  1835. 

10.  MittheilungsbUtt  fbr  die  freunde  der  ScfanlTerhwwnrnny  im  Kanton  Berne, 
1833.    Journal  of  the  Friends  of  Improvement  in  the  Hcfaoola.    (From  the  aune.) 

FBIBT7BO. 

Uber  die  Bethafigung  des  Fleisses  in  Schulen  von  Girard,  1836.  On  the  Eju 
dtement  of  Industry  in  Schoda,  by  Girard,  1836.    (Fh>m  Father  Girard.) 

OEITBTA. 

1.  Rapport  an  C!onseil  Reprteentatif  sur  un  projet  de  loi  lelatif  it  la  Directiott 
et  k  rAdntinistration  des  dtablissemens  d'lnstruction  Pnbliqiie,  par  M.  le 
Syndic  Girod,  1833.  Report  to  the  Representative  Conncii  upon  a  propoaed 
Law,  in  reference  to  the  administration  of  establishments  fiir  Public  Instruction, 
by  Syndic  Girod,  1833.    (From  Professor  Decandolle.) 

2.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  le  projet  de  loi  relatif  A  la  direction 
et  k,  1' Administration  des  dtablisscmens  d'Instmction  Pnbliqne,  fait  an  nom  de 
la  commission  nomme6  pour  I'examiner,  par  M.  le  Prof.  A.  de  la  Rive,  1833. 
Report  to  the  Representative  Council  on  the  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the 
Administration  of  Establishments  for  Public  Instructicm,  made  by  Professor  de  la 
Rive,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  appointed  fi>r  that  purpose,  1833.  (From 
the  same.) 

3.  Loi  sur  la  Direction  et  1' Administration  des  ^tablissemens  d'Inatmetion 
Pnbliqne,  1834.  Law  Regulating  the  Administraliui  of  EstaUishmenla  for  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  1834.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  le  projet  de  loi  relatif  aox  tfeolea, 
1835,  par  M.  le  Syndic  Lullin.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council  apoo  the 
Projected  Law  in  relation  to  Schools,  1835,  by  Syndic  Lnllin.    (From  the  eame.) 
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6.  Riglement  «itr  I'lnspcclion  ct  la  Surveillance  des  ^coles  primaire*,  1834. 
Regulations  for  (he  Insipcclian  and  Superintendence  of  Primary  Schools,  1834. 
(From  tlic  eamr.) 

6.  Happort  ail  Conscit  Rcpr^rntatif  eur  un  Projct  de  Lot  Bur  loa  dcolos  pri> 
nmircs,  IHSIt,  par  M.  Macaire  PrinNep,  Report  lo  tiic  ReprcucntaliTe  Council 
on  a  Projected  Law  on  Primiry  Schools,  1835,  by  Mr.  Macoiie  Priiisep.  (From 
(Jic  same.) 

7.  Loi  titir  Ics  ecolea  primoires,  1835.  Law  on  Primary  Schools,  1835.  (From 
the  same) 

8.  ArrOtii  eur  rEnscignemcnl  Rcligicui  dana  leg  dcolcs  primalre*,  1835.  D». 
crcc  in  lefcrcuco  lo  Religious  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools,  1835.  (From 
Uio  same,) 

9.  Ropports  da  Comity  de  I'ecole  raralc  de  Carra,  ponr  1R35  et  1836.  Re- 
ports of  the  Committee  on  lire  Rural  School  of  Carra,  for  1835  and  1836.  (Fiotn 
the  Syndic  Vcrnct-Pictet) 

10.  Rapport  au  Conaeil  Repr^Bcntatif  bdi  I 'Organisation  des  Colleges  de  Ge- 
n6ve  ct  deCarougc,  1835,  par  M.  le  Syndic  Girod.  Report  to  the  Representative 
Council  on  the  Org-tiniintion  of  the  Colltiges  at  Geneva  and  Curougc,  1835,  by 
Syndic  Girod.     (From  Professor  DecandoUo.) 

11.  Loi  aur  les  CoUOgci)  de  iivnbvc  et  dc  Carouge,  1835.  Law  RegvikUng  the 
CoUegres  of  Geneva  and  Carougc,  1U3S.     (From  the  same.} 

12.  Rapport  au  ConscilRcpniacntatif  sur  un  Projet  de  Loi  relatifaux  College* 
de  Gendve  et  de  Carouge,  1)^36,  par  M.  le  Prolcsseur  Macaire  Priiuiep.  Report 
to  Ihc  Representative  Council  on  a  Projected  Law  in  rcrurcncc  to  the  Colleges  at 
Geneva  and  Carouge,  183(5,  by  Profensor  Macaire   Prinaesp.      (Fr»nn  tlie  same.) 

13.  Arrflle  sur  I'Enscignemcnt  Rtligieux  dons  Ics  Colleges  de  Gcndvc  ct  de 
Carouge,  IS36.  Decree  in  rcliTencc  (o  RiligiouH  Iiietniction  in  the  Colleges  of 
Geneva  ant!  Carouge,  183G.     (From  Ittc  aaine.) 

14.  R(>p!cmciit  sur  les  CoUt'ig'ew  de  Gendve  ct  do  Carouse,  1836.  Reguktiona 
for  the  Colleges  of  Geneva  and  Caioupc,  1836.     (From  tiic  §ame.) 

15.  Rapport  au  Conscil  Rcprescntalif  sur  Ic  Projet  do  Loi  relatif  4.  rOrgoniaa' 
tion  de  rAcadomie,  1835,  par  M.  TAncicn  Syndic  Fatio.  Report  to  the  Rgjh^ 
sentative  Council  on  the  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the  Organization  of  the 
Academy,  1836,  by  ex-Syndic  Futio.     (From  the  same.) 

16.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Representalif  sur  le  Projet  de  Loi  sur  I'Acaddmie, 
1835,  par  M.  le  Docteur  Vaucher.  Report  lo  the  Rcpresenlnlivo  Council  on  th« 
Projected  Low  on  llio  Academy,  IS.'W,  by  Dr.  Vauclicr.     (From  the  same.) 

17.  Loi  et  Rdglemcnt  sur  I'Acad^mic  de  Gcn6ve,  1835.  Law  and  Regulations 
of  the  Academy  of  Gcdet8,  1835.     (From  the  same.) 

18.  Coura  do  I'Ecole  Industrielie,  1837,  Course  of  Study  at  the  School  of 
Arts.     (From  Mr.  Frevost  Mortia.) 

LAUSANNE. 

1.  Lois  sur  I'loslructinn  Publiijuc,  1833-34.  Laws  on  Public  Instniction, 
1833-34,    (From  Professor  Cbavonnoi.) 

2.  Circukire  adxcssse  aux  Commisiiont  charg^ei  de  I'lnspectioii  des  teoleerar 
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les  ObjeU  dont  les  Acoles  doivent  dtre  poorvnea.  (Areolar  addressed  to  the  CoiB' 
niitteea  of  Inspection  in  reference  to  the  aitielea  which  ooght  to  be  ioaai  in  the 
Schook.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Circulure  snr  1' Administration  des^eoles  adresste  anx  CommissioDa  Com- 
mtmales  d'Inspection,  1834.  Circular  addressed  to  the  Committees  of  Inspee. 
tioB  in  reference  to  the  Adminiatration  of  tii«  Bchools,  I8S4.     (From  the  same.) 

4.  Instructions  pour  les  Ooannissions  charged  de  rinspecticxt  des  teolei, 
18S5-36-37.  Instruction  to  the  Corainittees  charged  with  the  Inspection  of 
Schoda,  1835-36-37.  (From  the  same  oaA  the  Secretary  of  thejConocU  of  Fob- 
lie  Instruction.) 

5.  Loi  da  24  Janrier,  1837,  snr  les  ^coles  pnbliqoes  primaires.  Law  of  tht 
S^h  of  Jime,  1837,  on  Public  Primary  Schools.     (From  Professor  GhaTanoesi) 

6.  Instruction  snr  les  objets  n^cessaires  pour  I'ezpositisn  des  notiau  AlimcB- 
tairts  des  sciences  naturelles  dans  les  dcoles  primaires,  1834.  Direotion  in  lefc. 
lenoe  to  the  objects  required  for  giving  elementary  notioas  of  Nataral  Sciences  in 
the  Primary  Schools,  18S7,    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Rapport  sur  les  doAles  pHmaires  da  Canton  de  Taod  poor  rannte,  I83& 
Bqxirt  on  the  Primary  Sahools  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  Ibr  1836.  (From  ths 
same.)  ^ 

8.  Questions  addiesate  anx  commissions  chargAea  de  Pinapection  des  ticoles. 
Questions  (blank  fimru)  addressed  to  the  Committees  of  Inspection  of  the  Schools. 
(From  the  same.) 

9.  Ragles  de  I'tede  (poor  las  fcoles  primaires.)  Roles  for  the  Primary  Schools. 
(From  the  same.) 

10.  I)e  I'instroction  paUiqne  dans  le  canton  de  Vaud  par  Gindrox,  1837. 
On  Public  Inatmction  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  by  Oindroz,  1837. 

11.  Mdmoire  pr^sentA  6,  Monseigneur  r^vdqiw  de  Lausanne  et  Gen^e  par  le 
T^n^rable  clerg^  du  Canton  de  Fribourg,  au  scgetda  lademi^re  loi  sur  lea  «coles 
primaires  1830.  Memorial  presented  to  the  Biafaop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva, 
by  the  Clergy  of  the  Canton  of  Friburg,  in  reference  to  the  last  law  on  Primary 
Schools,  in  1834. 

12.  Rapport  fiiit  par  le  Comity  de  I'Ecole  Normale  Provisoire.  Report  made 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Provisional  Normal  School,  1835.  (From  Pix>f.  Chm- 
Tannes.) 

13L  R*glenwnt  poor  I'&ole  Normale,  du  33d  Septembre,  1835.  Regulations 
tut  the  No^aal  School,  September  23d,  1835.    (From  Rev.  Director  Gaathey.) 

14.  Notice  aur  I'Ecole  Normale  du  Canton  de  Vaud,  par  aon  Dircctear  L.  F.  F. 
Gaathey,  Pasteur,  eztrait  du  Journal  de  la  Soci^t^  d'Utilit^Publiqoe,  1835.  No- 
tice of  the  Normal  School  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  by  the  Rev.  Director  L.  F.  F. 
Gauthey,  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Public  Utility,  1835.  (From 
the  author.) 

15.  R^glement  de  I'Ecole  Normale  poor  Im  Inathutrices.  Regulations  of  the 
Normal  School  for  Female  Teachers.    (PnUi  the  aune.) 

16.  Rftglement  du  7  AoOt,  1835,  pour  les  ^cbles  Sfojennea.  Regulations  for  the 
Middle  or  Industrial  Schools,  August  7th,  1835.    (ftom  Professor  Chavannes.) 
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LrCERNE. 

1.  Geftctz  abcr  doa  Erxichunga  iind  ofentlicho  Schulwescn,  1830,  Law  on 
Education  and  Public  InsLruclion,  1830.  (From  Mr,  Rietsclu,  dijector  of  Ujc 
norma!  school.) 

2.  Geseiz  tlber  die  Wiedetholunga  und  Fortbildungsschulen,  1833,  Law  on 
the  Schools  for  Repetition,  1833.     (From  tlic  same.) 

3.  VoUiiehun|T3  Bcacliluss  Ober  daa  allgcmejne  Entie'mnga  Gcacti  in  Bctrcff 
dea  Friiuar  und  Sckundar  Scliulwcsens,  1830.  Law  on  (irncrnl  Education  in 
refi^renoe  to  Primary  and  iSfcondory  Inslruclioii,  IMO.     (From  Uic  same.) 

4.  Bcschlius  die  EiiLschadi;atiiJig^  Blr  daa  Lokal  der  Sekunditr  Scliulen  rcgiilir- 
end,  1831,  Law  regulating  llie  locality  of  secondary  schools,  1B31.  (From  the 
tame.) 

5.  Schulplan  fllr  die  hohero  CeDtiol  Lcfiranetiilt  bo  wio  ftlr  die  Latciiiischcn 
Scbulcn  im  Kanton,  1830.  Plan  of  Inslruction  for  tliu  higher  central  school,  Mid 
For  all  the  Latin  Schools  in  the  Canton,  1830.     (From  l)to  Kainc.) 

6.  BcBclduKs  die  Diszijilinir  Vcrordiiungen  fiir  die  littheru  Ck;ntral  Lehraii- 
Btah  cDthultciid,  1830.  Regulations  for  the  discipllae  at  Ihc  higher  Ccntnil  schwiJ, 
1830.     (From  tlie  same.) 

7.  Diaiiplinorrcrordnang  ftlr  die  hohcrc  Ccntrillchrnnstalt,  iScc,  1833.  Re- 
flations of  the  higher  Central  normal  school,  1833.     (From  the  BBme.) 

8.  BeschluKs  die  Aufstellung  einer  Schuldireclion  boy  der  holicren  C«ntral- 
lehraiutall  cnthaltcnd,  1831.  Law  for  the  appointment  of  a  school  direction  for 
the  higher  Central  school,  1831.     (From  llic  same.) 

9.  Organiiiatioti  tier  Schuldireclion  und  Diaciphttarvcrordnung  filr  die  Cen- 
tr&Ilchrauatalt,  ]S3(J,  Oryoniwition  of  the  school  direction  and  regulations  for 
diflcipline  at  the  Central  school,  1836,     (From  the  name.) 

10.  Vereriinutig'en  und  Sludcnplon  fbr  dio  ZOfrllng-c  dcs  Lchrcr  Instituta  dea 
Kantons  Luzern.  Rc<^ulutions  and  course  of  *ludy  for  the  pupils  of  the  normal 
Mhool  of  iha  cajiton  of  Lucerne.     (From  the  sarao,) 


NEDPCRATEL. 
RSglemens  pour  la  Maison  des  Orphcliiis  de  Ncufbhatcl. 
Orphan-houac  at  Neufchalel.     (From  Mr.  Borel,  director.] 


Regttlations  for  the 


THDBGOVIA. 

1,  Allgemciner  Bericht  Qber  den  Zustand  dcs  Tliurgaoiiichen  Scliulwesona  in 
1833-34-35.  General  report  on  tlie  stale  of  public  instruction  in  Thurgovio,  in 
1833-34-3.'-..     (From  Mr.  Welirii.) 

3.  Unterrichtiplan  ilir  die  Ekracntarschulca  dcs  Kanton  Tfaurg^au,  1837. 
Plan  of  instruction  for  the  elemcBtory  schooLi  of  the  Canton  of  Thurgovia,  1637. 
(From  tlje  same.) 

3.  Lcctiomiplan  fitr  die  Normalschul  in  Krcuzlingcn,  1837.  Coarse  of  stady 
at  the  normal  school  in  Kreuzlingon,  1837,  (MS,)     (From  Uie  same.) 

rVEROUN. 
Rapportsur  I'lnstitut  do  M.  Pcstalozii  a  Yvcrdun,  1810.    Report  on  the  Qisti- 
tutioa  of  Mr.  Festolozzi,  at  Yvcrdun,  1810.  (From  Father  Girord,.  in  Freyburg.) 
79 
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ZDSICH. 

1.  Bericht  fiber  das  Waisenhaus  in  Zfirich,  1836.  Report  on  the  Orpfaan^ioaK 

at  Zurich,  1837.    (From  Burgomaster  Hess.)  \ 

2.  Gesctz  aber  die  Organisation  dcs  gesammten  Unterrlchtswesena  im  Kaa- 

ton  Zurich,  1832.    Law  on  the  Organization  of  the  general  plan  of  instruction  in         f 
the  Canton  of  Zurich,  1833.  | 

3.  Geschaftsordnung  f))r  die  Bezirksschulpflegen,  1833.  Regulations  for  the 
committees  of  school  districts,  1833.    (From  Burgomaster  Hess.)  » 

4.  Geschaftsordnimg  ftlr  die  Gemeindsscholpflegen,  1833.  Regulations  ftr 
the  committees  of  school  communities,  1833.    (From  Uie  same.) 

5.  Verordnung  f&r  Repetir  nnd  Singschnlen,  1835.  Regulatioos  rdating  to 
schocds  for  singing  and  repetition,  1835.     (From  the  same.) 

6.  Verordnung  betreffend  die  Leitnng  Ton  Schnlgemeindsvennminlangeii, 
1836.  Regulations  relating  to  the  meetings  of  scha«d  oommunitieB,  I83& 
(From  the  same.) 

7.  Verordnung  fiber  Ordnung  nnd  Zncht  in  den  Volkaschalen,  1836.  Regular 
tions  for  discipline  in  ocammon  schools,  1636.    (fVom  the  same.) 

8.  Beschlnss  betrefiend  die  Einitkmng  der  Lehrmittd  ftlr  den  Gesangaater* 
richt,  1833.  Resolution  for  introducing  the  required  mean*  of  inatmction  in 
singing  into  the  schools,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Der  Erziehungarath  betreffend  die  Berichterstattong  fiber  die  Volkasc&olen, 
Ton  1834-5.  The  councillor  of  education  prescribing  the  form  of  report  on  pnl^ 
lie  schools,  for  the  years  1834-35.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Gesetz  fiber  die  Errichtung  von  Mnsterschulen,  1834.  Law  on  the  eaUb- 
lishment  of  model  schools,  1834.     (From  the  same.) 

11.  Gesetz  betrefiend  die  hoheren  Volksschulen,  1833.  Law  relating  to  the 
higher  common  schools,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

13.  Reglcment  itar  das  SchuUehrer  Institut,  1832.  Regulations  for  the 
Teacher's  Institute,  1832.    (From  the  same.) 

13.  G^esetz  betreffend  die  Bildung  einer  Classe  von  Prilparandcn  fbr  den 
Schullchrcrstand,  1834.  Rcglement  von  1836.  Law  relating  to  tlic  establish- 
ment of  a  preparatory  class  fbr  candidates  for  the  profession  of  teacher,  1834. 
Regulations  of  1836.     (From  the  same.) 

14.  Verordnung  (Ibcr  die  Erthcilung  von  Ruhegchalten  an  Volksschnllehrcr, 
1834.  Regulations  relative  to  pensions  for  teachers  of  common  schools,  1834. 
(From  the  same.) 

15.  Reglcment  ftr  die  SchuUehrerconferenzen,  1835.  Rcgolations  for  the 
meetings  of  teachers,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

16.  Reglement  fiber  die  Praiimgen  der  Volksschullehrer,  1835.  Regolattoas 
fbr  the  examination  of  teachers  for  common  schools,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

17.  Reglement  fiber  die  Prfiiiingen  der  Sekundarlehrer,  1835.  Regulations 
for  the  examination  of  teachers  fbr  secondary  schools  (higher  jffimary),  1835. 
(From  the  same.) 

18.  Gesctz  fiber  das  SchuUohrerieminar,  1836.  Law  on  the  normal  school, 
1836.    (From  the  same.) 
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19.  ProvisoriBches  Reglemeiil  filr  die  Aufsichtsbehorde  des  Schullchror  Semi. 
D&rs,  1837.  Provieorj  regulations  for  the  Buiwrin tending-  board  fur  the  normiil 
Bciiool,  1836.     (From  the  same.) 

20.  StuiidcnverzciciiniBa  des  Scliullclircr  Scminnra,  1837.  Course  of  study  at 
the  normal  school,  1837.     (From  tljc  Bainc.) 

21.  Gesotie  und  Vcrordnongcti  ftlr  die  Hochacliulc  in  Zurich,  1832.  Lawa  UmI 
regulations  for  tlio  University  of  Zurich,  1833.     (From  the  same.) 

^'2.*  Ansichten  fiber  den  Ziistand  des  VolksBchulwi'sens  im  Kaulon  Zflricli 
voQ  Sclierr,  1831.  Vicwa  on  tlio  Btalo  of  public  instruction  in  (lie  Canton  of 
Zurich,  by  Scherr,  1831. 

93.  Entwurf  cinca  GesctTsrorschlagcs  ztir  Organisation  dcB  Volksschulwe- 
Bens  im  Koiiton  Zarich,  1833.  Sketch  of  a  projected  law  on  tlio  organizalion  of 
public  instruction  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  1832. 

^2i.  Obcr  RlldungHRtufcn,  Lchrkursc,  Klassencintlieilung  in  d«r  Volksschule 
Ton  Scherr,  1833.  On  tlie  (ilon  of  instruction,  course  of  studies,  and  diirisioo  of 
classes  in  common  schools,  by  Scherr,  18.')3. 

2r>.  Entwurf  eincs  oJlfcmcincn  UntcrrichlsplancB  fllr  die  Primarsclmlpn  des 
Csntona  Ztirich,  1836,  Sketch  of  a  general  plan  of  instruction  for  primary 
schools  in  Iho  Canton  of  Zurich,  1S3G.     (From  Burgfomastcr  Uoss.) 

BELGIUM. 


BHUSSELS. 

I.  Frojet  de  loi  pour  rEnseigtiemont  puUlique  en  Bclgique,  1833.  Projected 
lav  on  Public  Instruction  in  Belfifium,  1833. 

S.  R^glenicnt  pour  I'^colc  printaire  module  do  Bruxcllca,  1836.  Regulation* 
for  the  Primary  Model  School  at  Urus-fels,  183G,     (From  Mr.  Ducpotiaux.) 

3.  Distribution  des  Occupations  de  I'ecole  primaire  n'odolo.  Distribution  of 
Time  in  the  Primary  Model  School,  1838,  (MS.)     (From  the  same.) 

4.  Ri^glemcnt  de  la  Soci^l^  pour  I'ln^truction  primaire  et  populoire.  Regu> 
lAlioDs  of  the  Society  for  Primary  Instruction,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

LIEOE. 

I.  Collection  de  Rapports  sur  I'Instruelion  primaire  dans  la  Province  de  No- 
mur,  et  en  ^r<Sniiral  sur  I'lilat  de  tctlc  insUuetiotv  dans  Ich  divcrses  province* 
du  Royaumc,  do  1825  II  1830.  Collaction  of  Reports  on  Primary  Instruction  in 
the  Province  of  Namiir,  and  on  the  condition  of  Primary  Instruction  in  [general, 
in  the  different  provinces  of  t)ie  kingdom,  from  1835  to  1830.  (From  Mr.  Ar- 
nould.) 

3.  Riglcmcnt  de  la  Sociotti  d'Encouraffement  pour  I'lnstruction  EJomcnlaire 
dans  la  Province  de  Li6ge,  1829.  Rcg'ulations  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Elementary  Instruction  in  tlie  Province  of  Liege,  1629.  (From  Mr.  Ducp<S. 
tiaux.) 

*  These  documents  arc  placed  lost,  because  they  are  not  official,  but  drawn  up 
by  an  individual :  they  have,  however,  had  great  ioEucnco  in  giving  a  form  to 
public  primary  irkstruction  in  Zurich. 
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3.  Programme  des  Coura  de  I'Ecole  des  Arts  et  Manufiicturee  et  des  Mias, 
1836-37.  Programme  of  Lectures  at  the  School  of  Arts  and  Mana&etaKs  and 
of  Mines,  1836-3T>    (From  the  Rector  of  the  Uniyersity,  M.  I>uponC) 

4.  Programme  des  Ooors  ii  rUniversit^  de  Lidge,  en  1838.  Progrxnime  of 
Lectures  at  the  UniTersity  of  Liege,  1838.    (From  the  same.) 

HOLLAND. 

AKBTEBDAM. 

1.  Notes  snr  la  Maison  des  Orphelins  Bourgeois  k.  Amsterdam,  1837.  Notes 
on  the  Burgher  Orphan-house  at  Amsterdam,  1837.  (MS.)  (From  ProieMor 
Den  Tex.) 

2.  Het  Wijzo  en  Weldadige  der  SchoolTerordeningen  door's  lands  boon 
magten  vastgesteld,  in  het  jaar  1806.  On  the  Utility  of  the  Regfolationa  for  the 
Schools,  as  ordered  by  Government  in  1806. 

3.  Vcrhandeling  over  do  volstrckt  noodzakelijke  kundigheden  welke  in  de 
openbare  en  armenscholen  behooren  medegedeeld  te  worden,  1820.  Treatise 
on  the  Instruction  which  should  be  given  in  Public  and  Poor  Schools,  1820. 
(From  Professor  DenTcx.) 

4  Series  Lectionum  et  Institutionum  qos  habentor  a  Professoribos  lUostris 
Athcngsi  Amstcleedamensis,  1838.  List  of  Lectures  delirered  by  the  Proleasots 
of  the  AthcnfBum  in  Amsterdam,  in  1838.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  De  la  Colonic  de  Fredericksoord,  par  M.  de  KeTerber;g,  1831.  On  the  Co. 
lony  of  Fredericksoord,  by  Mr.  de  Keverberg,  1821. 

€.  Hnishoudelijke  Bepalingen  voor  de  vrije  JCoIoniin  Tolgens  de  jongste  Be*. 
Initen  dor  permanente  kommissie  der  Maatschappij  Tan  Weldadigheid,  1822. 
Domestic  Regulations  for  the  Free  Colonies,  according  to  the  last  Reaolntions  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Public  Utility,  1822. 

7.  VcrzamcllQgf  Tatt  Wetten  en  Verordeningen  der  Maatschappij  Tan  Welda. 
dighcid,  1830.  Collection  of  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Society  for  Public 
Utility,  1820. 

THE  nAGUE. 

1.  NanUB  van  ccnige  Hceren,  welke  vroeger  behoord  bebbcn  tot  de  Fondmtie 
van  de  Vrouwo  van  Rcnswoudc,  afdccling  's  Gravenbage,  (MS.)  Names  of  some 
of  the  pupils  educated  upon  the  Renswoude  Foundations  at  the  Hague,  (with  their 
occupations.)  (From  the  Master.) 

2.  An6t6  du  27  Mar,  1830,  contenant  des  Modifications  aux  Dispositions  ez- 
istantes  au  sujct  de  I'lnstruction.  Proposed  Decree  of  the  27th  March,  1830 
containing  Modifications  to  the  present  Regulations  in  r^;ard  to  Instruction. 
(Fr9m  Inspector  Wynbeek.) 

3.  Tafelen  van  Werkzaamheden  in  te  Dag  en  Avond-school,  1837.  Coarse 
of  Study  at  the  Day  and  Evening  School,  1837. 

4.  Mothode  pour  approndre  I'art  d'iScrire  suivant  Ics  quatre  fondamens,  ]  837. 
Method  of  learning  to  Write,  according  to  the  four  Fundamental  Rules,  1837. 

5.  Verdcding  der  Klassen  voor  de  Koninklijke  Mazijk  Sdiool,  1837.  Division 
of  classes  in  the  Royal  Music  School,  18.37.     (From  Mr.  Siracms.) 
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HAABLEM. 

1.  Terslag  nopens  den  Btaat  dcr  boogo,  middtlliaro  en  lagcrc  scholcn  in  1835, 
gcdami  ann  dc  Stalcn  Gcncraal  in^volgio  art  '22S  dcr  groadwct.  Report  on  the 
State  of  Higher,  Middle,  and  Liowcr  Scbooh  in  1B35,  mado  to  the  States  General. 
(From  Inspector  WynlK.'ck.) 

2.  List  von  Boeken  voor  do  lurscliool  id  Harlaem,  1837.  List  of  Books  used 
in  the  Normal  Seminary  and  its  Elementary  Sciiool  at  Haarlem,  1837.  (From 
Director  Prinscn.) 

EOTTF.nDAM. 

Dc  rimtructioa  Prtmuro  en  RolLcrdoro,  par  Victor  Couain,  1836.  On  Pri- 
mary Instruction  in  Rotlcrdani,  by  M.  Coosin,  1836.    (From  the  Author.) 

PTBECHT. 

1.  ElevM  weike  aedort,  1824,  de  Fundatie  van  Rcnswoudo'  verlaten  helben. 
Voormaligc  Elcves,  wolkc  nog  in  lercr  7jn,  en  verdienstcr  hebben.  (MS.)  List 
of  Pupils  who  havo  IcCl  tfic  Renswuuilu  Foundation  uince  182-1,  apd  of  some 
former  Pupils  of  the  Foundation.     (From  the  Director.) 

2.  Course  of  Study  oftho  five  classes  of  Uio  Latin  School.  (MS.]  (From  Mr. 
Von  Dollmis.) 

3.  Over  de  icg'otiwoordigo  inrigting  der  LalijnBcho  School  tc  Ulrcclit,  door 
J.  H.  Von  Bolhuis,  1837.  On  tbo  present  arrangement  of  the  Latin  School  at 
Utrecht,  by  J.  H.  Van  Bolhuis,  1837. 

AUSTRIA. 

LINTZ. 

ELatadang  zur  Affcntlicben  PrOfung  in  der  Normal  Hnuptscliulc,  1B38.  Pro 
gramme  for  tho  Public  Examination  of  the  Model  High  School,  1838.  (From  Di- 
rector Pauspertl.) 

PRAGUE. 

1.  GcBchichtc  des  WaisoninBtituls  mni  Ileiligen  Johonn.  History  of  the  Or- 
phui-hoDsc  of  St.  John,  1785.     (From  Director  Lainpo.) 

2.  Darstcllung  dor  Vcrwallung  und  Rechnnng  des  Waiscnhausea  zum  Ileiligen 
Johann,  in  183-1-35,  und  1835-36.  Report  on  the  Administration  and  Expenditure 
of  the  Orphau-houBC  of  St.  John,  in  183-1—35,  and  1835-36.     (From  tiic  same,) 

3.  Tagcsordnung,  Schulplan  und  Vcrlialtungs  Rcgcln  Jllr  dio  Zogtinge  da 
WaJBcnhauses  zum  Ileiligen  Joliann.  Distribution  of  Time,  Plan  of  Instructton, 
and  Regulations  of  Discipline  in  llio  Orplian-liousc  of  St.  Jolui,  (MS.)  (From  tho 
■•.tne.) 

4.  Rorze  Ubersicht  dca  SchulwesGns  in  OsicTrcicb,  1338.  Short  View  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Austria,  1838,  (MS.)     (From  Mr.  Parti.) 

5.  Politischo  VerfasBung  der  Deulsclicn  Schulcn  in  don  K.  K.  Dcutscbcn  Crb> 
■toaten,  1838.  Plan  of  Organizatiou  of  all  the  German  Schools  in  Austria,  1828. 
(From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schneider.) 

6.  Erstcr  Jaliresboricht  (Ihcr  die  Kleinkindcrbcwaiir  Ajutall  am  Hradek,  1633. 
Ftr«t  Annual  Report  on  tho  Infant  School  at  Hradek,  1833.    (From  Mr,  Sparihil.) 
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7.  ELnladung  zur  dSentlichen  PrOfiuig  det  Master  Hauptachole  in  1792, 1T3S, 
und  1838.  Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Model  High  Sduoi 
in  1792, 1798,  and  1838.    (From  the  director.) 

8.  Darsteliung  der  technischen  Lehranatalt  and  Realschule  von  Baron  too 
Henniger,  1835.  Description  of  the  Technical  Institution  and  Real  Schod,  bj 
Baron  von  Henniger,  1835.    (From  Baron  Henniger  von  Eberg.) 

9.  Ordnung  ip  Vorlesungen  in  der  technischen  Lebranstalt  and  Scholpiu 
fhr  die  Realschule,  1837.  Courses  of  Lectures  in  the  Technical  Institatioo  and 
Flan  of  Instruction  in  the  Real  School,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Sammlung  der  Verordnungen  und  Vorschriften  Qber  die  Verfasrang  der 
Gymnasien,  1812.  Collection  of  Regulations  for  the  Organization  of  the  Gjn- 
nasia,  1812.    (From  Professor  Swoboda.) 

11.  Personal  Stand  und  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universit&t  in  1837  und  ISSBL 
List  of  Professors  and  Courses  of  Lectures  at  the  UniTersity  in  1837-38.  (Fna 
Professor  Hessleri) 

SALTZBtlBe. 

1.  Einladnng  zor  Offentlichen  Prflfimg  in  der  Normal  Hauptschule,  1838. 
Programme  for  the  Public  Ebuunination  of  the  Normal  High  School,  18S8. 
(From  Director  Maier.) 

S.  Ordnang  der  Deutschen  Schulen  im  Stadtbezirke  Salzburg,  1837—38L  Pb> 
of  Instraction  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Saltiburg,  1837-38.  (.From  tfat 
B^me.) 

TIEVNA. 

1.  Letter  firom  Berlin  relating  to  the  Schools  and  the  Sdiool-booka  of  Autria. 
S.  Notes  on  the  Schools  of  Vienna,  (MS.) 

3.  Einladnng  zur  Offentlichen  PrQiung  in  der  Norma]  Hauptschule  bei  St 
Anna,  1838.  Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Model  High 
School  at  St.  Anna,  1835.    (From  Director  Vogl.) 

4.  Specimens  of  Writing  and  Linear  Drawing,  from  the  Model  High  School. 
(From  the  same.) 

5.  Skizzirter  EntwOrf  der  Gymnasia!  Stndien  in  dsterreich.  Sketch  of  a  pco- 
jected  coarse  of  Studies  for  the  Gymnasia  of  Austria,  183a  (Fnun  Vice-Direc- 
tor  Walsch.) 

6.  Juventus  Caesareo  Regii  Gymnasii  Academici  Viennae  e  Moribus  et  Pro. 
gressu  in  Literis  censa  exeunte,  1837.  List  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Imperial  Grm. 
nasiam  at  Vienna,  in  the  order  of  merit,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Statuten  der  K.  K.  Theresianiachen  Ritterakademie,  1802.  Statutes  for 
the  Academy  for  Noblemen,  called  the  Thercsianum,  1802.  (From  Vice- Director 
Brukncr.) 

8.  Verfiisstmg  des  Poly  technischen  Instituts,  1818.  Organization  of  the  Polv« 
technical  Institute,  1836.    (From  Director  Prochtl.) 

9.  Vorlesungen  am  Polytcdinischen  Institut  in  1838.  Courses  of  Lecture* 
at  the  Polytechnical  Institute  in  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Bericht  aber  die  Veriasaung  der  Ingenieor  Akademie,  1837.  Soport  oa 
the  Organization  of  the  Academy  for  Engineers,  1837.    (From  the  director.) 
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BADEN. 

HEIDKLBZKO. 

1.  Academiscbe  Gcsetz«  fllr  dio  Univcrsiiilen  Heidelberg  «nd  Freiburg.  Laws 
md  Rcgulitlons  for  tlie  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  I'rcybcrg,  1825. 

2.  Pcrsarmlbostand  und  Verzcichnisii  der  Vorlesungcn  nn  dcr  Universitat 
Heidelberg,  in  1 837-38.  Professors  aijd  Btudenls,  and  list  of  courses,  of  kctures 
at  Uie  UDiveraitf  of  Heidelberg,  in  1637-38. 

BAVARIA. 

BAYREtTTH. 
Dr.   Gntaer'a  Erzcihang'a  Finn,  icine  Annicblcn  und   Idecn.     Dr.  Gmsot't 
System  of  lostniotion,  hin  vicwa  end  ideas.  (MS.) 

MUMCir. 

1.  Lchrbczirk  sUmmtlicher  GcgcnBtandc  der  ElcmcDtarscbulcn.  View  of  tho 
Extent  of  tho  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  tlie  Elementary  Schoob,  1831. 

S.  Cbct  den  Zuslatid  der  Wcrktagnscliulcn  und  Vcrzciclmiss  der  Prcinrcrtlioil- 
\mg  in  1837.  On  the  Condition  of  tbc  Common  SchooU,  lutd  a  liitof  tbc  Distrl. 
bution  of  PriioB  in  1837. 

3.  Vcrzcicbnisg  der  verordncten  SciiulbQchcr.  Cittalogiw  of  Freicribed 
SchooKbooks,  183G. 

4.  VorBctiriftcn  die  Bildung  der  Schullehrcr  bctreffend,  183G.  Rcgulattoni  in 
Gelation  to  tlio  Education  of  Teachers,  183G, 

5.  Jahroflbericht  dcs  K.  (iyrnnu-siutna  in  MfSncbon,  1837.  Annaol  Report  of 
the  Royni  Gymniuiitjm  in  Munich,  1837.     (From  Director  Ilochcder.) 

G.  VcrfoBsung  dua  K.  Erzichungs  luBlitubi  filr  Studircndc,  1631.  Organiza. 
tion  of  the  Rojal  Boarding  School  preparatory  to  the  University,  1831.  (From 
Director  Goyr.) 

7.  JaJircsberiehl  dcr  Landwirlbuchafl  und  Gewcrbcschule,  1837.  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Agricultural  and  Trades'  School,  1837.     [From  Director  Pauli.) 

B.  Programni  dcr  K.  Polytcchiuscbcnschulc,  1833.  Programme  of  tlio  Roy&l 
Polylcchnical  Sctiool,  1833.     (From  tho  same.) 

9.  VencLcbniHS  der  Vorlociungcn  on  dcr  Universitat,  in  1836.  Cottraes  of  Btu- 
dies  at  the  Univoraity  in  1838. 

nCBEXBERO. 

Jabrcaberichtc  dcr  Handcla  Gcwcrbcachulc  in  NOrnberg,  von  1834  bis  1837. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commercial  and  Trade  School,  frora  183-1  to  1837.  (From 
Director  Monaich.) 

FREE  TOWNS. 

BREMEN. 

1.  Anordnung  der  ticbratunden  in  der  Vorschule,  1837-38.  Plan  of  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Preparatory  School,  1837-38.     (From  Prof.  Slrack.) 

2.  Vvrxeichnias  dcr  Lehriitundcn  in  dcr  Hatiiddschulo,  lb37-38.  Plan  of  In. 
■Iruction  in  the  Commercial  School,  1837-36.    (From  lie  aonje.) 
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FRAKKPORT  ON  KAINE. 

1.  Tafreeordnnng,  Lectionsphu.  und  Speiseordnung'  im  Waiaenhanae,  183& 
Distribution  of  time,  plan  of  instruction,  and  table  of  diet  in  the  QrphanJxxne, 
1838.    (From  Mr.  Schafier,  head  master.) 

S.  Kurze  Geschichte  der  Mosterschale  in  den  sechs  ersten  Jahren  flma  Barte- 
hens,  1832.  Short  account  of  the  Model  School  during^  the  first  mix  jean  of  iU 
existence.    (From  Director  Bagge.) 

3.  EinladungBchriilen  zor  Ofientlichen  Prflfting  in  der  Mosterschale,  1833-3& 
Programmes  for  the  public  examination  at  the  Model  School,  1833-38.  (Fiam 
the  same.) 

4.  Stundenplan  der  Musterschule,  1837-38.  Plan  of  Instmctioii  in  the  Model 
School,  1837-38.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Verzeichniss  der  Lectionen  ira  Gymnasium  fbr  das  Winter-Holbjahr,  1 837-33L 
Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Gymnasium  ibr  the  winter  term,  1837-38. 

HAHBrROH. 

I.  Ashort  account  of  the  former  and  present  wgnniiation  of  the  Orphan-booie, 
(MS.)  Reply  to  a  circular  letter,  addressed  by  the  secretary  of  the  society  tat 
Elententary  Instruction  of  Paris,  (MS.)    (From  Dr.  KrOger.) 

9.  Rede  zu  seiner  ftlnf  und  zwansigjahrigen  Amts-Jobelfeier,  von  Dr.  Krt- 
g«r,  Eate«dieten  am  Waisenhause.  Speech  at  the  celebration  of  the  twenfy-fiiUi 
anniversary  of  bis  superintendence,  by  Dr.  KrOger,  catechist  of  the  Orphan. 
house.    With  notes  relating  to  the  establishmenL    (From  the  same.) 

3,  Instruetion  fbr  die  Auiseherinnen  der  hiesigen  Warteschulen.  Rcgulatiow 
&r  the  superintending  females  of  the  infant  schools. 

4  Rede  und  Bericht  des  Schul-und  Erziehungs-Wesens  in  Hamburgh,  1833. 
Report  upon  the  schools  of  Hamburgh,  1835.    (From  Dr.  KrOgcr.) 

5.  Darstellung  und  Beurtheilung  der  Erziehnngs  systeme  von  Dr.  J.  C.  Kr«. 
ger.  Account  and  criticism  of  systems  of  Education,  by  Dr.  KrOgcr.  (From 
the  same.) 

6.  Prospectus  der  Handelscbule.    Prospectus  of  the  Commercial  High  SchooL 

HANOVER. 

Verzeichniss  der  Vorlcsungen  an  der  Universitftt  GdtUngen  in  1838.  Courses 
of  Lectures  at  the  University  of  Goltingen  in  1838. 

NASSAU. 

WISBADEX. 

1.  Nachricht  fiber  die  de  Laspee'sche  Erziehungsanstalt,  1833.  Report  on 
the  boarding.schooI  of  do  Laspec,  1833.    (From  Mr.  Lcycndecker.) 

2.  Lehrplan  ugi^Bedingnngen  der  aulhahme  fhr  Schuler  dcs  de  Laspce'schen 
Instiluts,  1834  ^lan  of  instruction  and  conditions  of  admission  into  the  board- 
ing-school of  de  ^^pee.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Programm.  ^r  ASentlichen  PrOfung  in  der  de  Laspee'schen  Erzicbung*. 
anstalt,  1835.  Programme  of  the  public  examination  at  de  Laqiee's  boarding- 
achool,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 
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4,  Voriiclilng  elnoB  allcemoinBn  Erzitliungsliniwcs  fill  talcntvolle  nrmc  Kna- 
Itcn.  Project,  of  a  boarding-acbool  for  iiilclligent  jioor  Imys,  (From  Councillor 
Albreclil.) 

5.  Die  Versuchsanlagon  ties  landwirttuchttftliclien  Vercins  an  die  Hcriogl. 
Nassaaischo  Ackcrlinuschulc  in  Wjsbadcn.  Dencriptiori  oT  the  agriculturitl 
•cliool  a.t  WLsbndcn  and  tlic  trial  pluotatioaa  of  tlic  agiiculturd  socicly,  (From 
the  same.) 

PRUSSIA. 

1.  Samtnlung;  dor  auf  den  Offentlichcn  Untcrriclit  in  Preusscn  eich  bcziuhcn- 
don  Ge8ct7.o  und  Verordnungcn,  I82G.  Collection  of  laws  mid  rtgulaliutia  re- 
lating to  public  itiHtruclion  iti  Pruasin,  I63(>. 

2.  Das  Volks  Scliulwpsen  in  ProuBseii,  IBS-l.  On  public  instruclion  in  Prus- 
sia; a  collcclion  of  laws  iu  reference  to  olcmcnUiiy  inatruction,  183'i, 

3.  Regfulations  from  tlie  niiniatry  on  public  instraction  in  regard  to  tlioGym- 
nasiams  in  Prussia,  1837,  (MS.)     (Tlirough  the  Hon.  II.  Wheaton.) 

ANNABDEO. 

1.  Dcr  Untcrriclitfiplaii  fhr  das  Annabur^r  Mllitair  Knabcn  Inslitut  wic  cs 
Tom  Octbr.,  1834,  an  2u  bcfolgon  ist  Plan  of  Instniclioii.  for  the  Soldier's 
School  at  Annaburgf,  aa  it  will  bo  carried  into  exocutiun  in  October,  1834.  (From 
Dr.  Hamisdi.) 

2.  Tagcsordnung  der  Zftglinge,  DicnBtinstruclion  filr  den  Prediger  and  Schul- 
inspcclot,  lilr  die  sieben  Claasunlulircr  und  far  den  WcrkniciKter.  Distribution 
of  Time  for  tho  Pupils,  Rngnlationa  relating  to  the  tliilics  of  the  Clcrfjyman  and 
School  Inapcetor,  to  Iho  acvcn  teachcri)  of  llie  (Jifi'crcnt  claBscs,  and  to  iJic  work- 
master.     (From  Uic  same.) 

3.  EntwQrf  zu  den  vicrtcljahrliehcn  und  Jahrosbcrichlon.  Sketch  of  Quar- 
terly and  Yearly  Reports.     (From  tlio  aanie.) 

BERLIN. 

1.  Dio  Wadieck  Anatalt  in  Berlin.  Jahrosbcriclito  im  Jflhre,  183-1-35. 
Statulcn  dcr  Wadzcck  Anstalt,  1834.  Dfscriplion  of  tliu  Wad/cck  Institution  for 
Infants.  Yearly  RcportH  for  1(<34  and  1B35.  Sluttites  of  tlio  Institution,  1834. 
(From  the  Inspector  of  the  House.) 

2.  Sacular  I'eier  (Joa  Schindlcrschen  Waiscnhauacs,  1 830.  Secular  FcBtival  of 
Schindler'B  Orphan-Jiousc,  1830.     (From  Itov.  Mr.  KlOdcn.) 

3.  Relation  de  t'Ecoh^  de  ('hnrit6  a  Berlin,  en  1836.  Account  of  tho  Charily 
School  in  Ik'riin,  in  1J^36.     (From  the  Steward  of  the  French  Orphan-house.) 

4.  Grundsaizo  nich  welchen  dio  hic«igen  Ervverhscliulcn  clngerichtcl  sind, 
1833.  Frinciph's  according'  to  which  tho  tSchools  of  Industry  have  been  estab- 
liahed,  1833.     (From  :\Ir.  .Neufind.J 

5.  Studenjiltm  der  Elemcniarachulcn,  Nrn.  5,  7,  und  8,  i>  1837.  Plan  of  in- 
slractian  in  the  Elementary  ScIiooIk,  Nos.  5,  7,  and  8,  ii  1837,  (MS.)  Willi 
epecimcns  of  writing.  (From  Mcssri.  PfcifTcr,  Schantz,  Vogclcr,  and  Ililbert, 
teachers.) 
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6.  Stndenplan  and  Lehrbacher  in  der  Dorotheen 
text-booka  iwed  in  the  Dorotliean  School,  in  1837,  (MS 
(From  Director  Zinnow.) 

7.  Nachricht  aber  die  Einrichtonf  dcs  Seminars  fil 

1836.  Description  of  the  Normal  School  in  Derli^^l 
City  Schools,  I83G.     (From  Dr,  Dicalcrwcg.>  ^ 

8.  Zweck  und  Einrichtung  der  Koniglichen  Scmrni 
Purpose  and  generuJ  plan  of  the  Royal  Seminary  School 
the  same.) 

9.  Stuudenplan  und   Lchrgcgeostande  am  Friedricl 

1837.  Course  of  fltudy  and  subjecla  of  instruction  at 
Gymnasium,  in  1837,  (MS.)     (From  Director  Spilleke. 

lU.  Lcctionsplan  filr  da«  Schullchrer  Seminar  in  Bcrli 
at  the  Normal  School  in  Berlin,  1837.     (From  ttie  aami 

11.  Zweck,  Einrichtong,  und  Lehrplan  des  Calnls 
Tctzcichniss  der  LchrbQcfacr.  Nachrichtcn  tlber  daa  Gyt 
-37.  Purpose,  plan,  and  course  of  study  at  the  Cologne 
30-32-33-37.     (From  Director  August.) 

12.  Cher  Zweck  und  Lebrgcgcnst&ndc  des  Geweibem 
pose  and  tlie  subjects  of  Instruction  in  the  Trades'  Sell 
tor  Kkklcn.) 

13.  Nachricht  an  das  Publikum  ijbcr  den  Zweck  ai 
Gewcrbcschuli!.  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  Purpose 
School,  1830.     (From  the  same.) 

14.  An  die  Eltern  dcrjcnigen  SchOlcr  wclche  die  stAd 
suchcn,  1830.  Address  lo  Uio  Parents  of  Pupils  who  free 
J830.     (From  llio  same.) 

15.  Programm  zur  Prilfung  der  Zoglinge  der  Gewerl 
ProspcctuRGfl  of  Lbc  Examination  of  Pupils  of  the  Tradi 
(From  the  same.) 

16.  Cber  die  Fortbildung  der  Gewerbtriebenden  tOM 
Continuation  of  Instruction  of  Adult  Artisans,  1827.     (] 

17.  Vcrzcicbniss  des  Personals  und  des  Studircndea  w 
rich  Willi elin  Universitat  in  1837.  List  of  OfiSccrs  an 
University  in  1IS37. 

18.  Verzeichniss  dor  Vorlesungcn  wclche  auf  der  Ui 
ten  werdeo.  List  of  Lectures  which  are  to  be  delirei 
1837. 

19.  Zweck  and  Gcgensiande  des  Unterriehta  in  dem  I 
Btitut,  Purpose  and  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  the  I 
and  Manofnctures.     (From  Councillor  Beutli.) 

30.  Lt'clionsplon  uud  Tcxtbdclior  In  dem  KooigU 
Course  of  Study  aud  Text-books  used  in  tlie  Royal  Ii 
nnlactares.     (From  the  some.) 

31.  Nachricht  Qber  die  Eisetcnschen  Anstalten  fbr 
FechtQbuugcn,  1831.  Description  of  Eiseleo's  Instittt 
Fencing,  1831.    (From  Mr.  Eiselen.) 
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BUNZLAU. 

1.  Daa  Waisenhaaa  zu  Bunzlau  in  Schlesicn  in  seiner  Geschichle  vod  der 
Stirling  bis  lum  Jahrc,  1814,  doj-gtistellt.  Iliekiry  of  the  Orphan-hoaaa  at 
Bunzlau  since  its  oriyfin  up  to  ISl-L     (Frum  Inspector  Krugcr.) 

2.  Nacliriclit  Ubcr  das  Seminar  unci  die  KbnL^lichc  VVaiscn  und  Schulanatolt  za 
Buuziau.  Notes  on  tlie  Norrnnl  School,  and  thn  Roval  Orphan-houso  and  School 
at  Bunzlau,  froni  the  year  1830  to  1834.     (From  the  same.) 

3.  Geschichtc  der  KOnigl.  Waiscn  und  Scliulanstalt  und  dea  Seminars  zu 
Bunzlau  ncbst  kurzer  Darstcllun^  der  jetzigen  Eiarlclitung  der  g&nzcn  Anetalt, 
1837.  HIslorj  of  llie  Royal  Qrplnui-house,  and  tlie  Normal  and  Burgh<?r  School 
connected  wllli  it,  besides  a  short  deacription  of  the  present  organiieation  of  tlie 
whole  institution,  1837.    (From  the  tome.) 

ERFURT. 

Hausordnung  and  Staodcnplan  dcu  Konig-l.  Schullchrer  Scmuntrs  in  Erfurt, 
1632.  Order  of  tlie  Ilouae,  Distribution  of  Time,  and  Courao  of  Study  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Erfurt,  1832. 

HALLE. 

1.  Bcuchrclbun^  dcs  Flallischen  VVaiscnhnuscs  und  der  Obrigen  doinit  Terbuii- 
denen  Franiiischcn  Stiltungfcn,  1799.  Description  of  the  Orphiin-hauBe  at 
Halle,  and  of  all  the  otlier  Foundations,  by  Franke,  connected  with  it,  1799. 

2.  Vcrzcichnisa  aller  Anstalten  unter  dom  Namcn  Frankcacbc  Stiftung'cn  und 
Anzahl  von  Lehrcrn  und  SchQlcrn,  1837.  Lint  of  all  the  Institutions  under  Uie 
nnmc  of  Frnnke's  Foundatiomi,  and  number  of  Teachers  and  Pupils,  1837'  (MS.) 
(From  Dr.  Nicmeyer,  Director.) 

3.  Stundcnplan,  Tagcsordnung,  TeitbQclier  und  jahrliche  Ausgabcn  dci 
Waiscnhauses,  J837.  Course  of  Study,  Diatribution  of  Time,  list  of  Teit-booka, 
and  Yearly  Expenses  of  the  Orphan.hou»e,  18.17.     (From  llie  name.) 

4.  B^lchrung  fbr  diojenig'en  welche  die  Aufiiahme  von  Vaterlo«cn  in  die 
Waisenonalalt  der  Frankcschen  Stiftnng-en  nachsuchen,  183(5.  Instniclion  for 
those  who  request  the  admission  of  l-'ntherlCTS  Children  into  tlie  Orphun-houao 
of  Frnnke's  Foundations,  18.16.     (From  the  same.) 

5.  Ordnungen  und  Gesctzo  fQr  die  ZOglinge  der  WaiscnuislolL  Lawi  and 
Regulations  for  the  Pupils  of  the  Orphan.hoose.     (From  Dr.  Leibmann.) 

6.  Programm  der  Offentlichen  Prflfung  der  DtlrgcrschulG  in  den  Frank©- 
achen  Stiftungen,  1836.  Prog-ramme  of  the  Public  Eiaminalion  of  the  Burgher 
School  bclonging^  to  Franke's  Foundations,  1836.     (From  Inspector  Trothe.) 

7.  Nachrjcht  Qbcr  die  habere  Realtfchule  welche  den  4len  Mni,  1835,  im 
Waisenhausc  zu  Halle  croffhct  wcrden  soil.  Notice  r<?laling  to  the  opening  of 
■  higher  Real  School  in  the  Orphan-houso  at  Halle,  the  4tli  of  May,  1835.  (From 
Dr,  Nicmeyer.) 

8.  Kurzcr  Bericht  Ton  dem  Einrichtung  und  den  Kostcn  in  der  mit  der  Latein- 
aehen  Schule,  und  der  liflhem  Rcalachule  Terbundcnen  Erzichungsanstalt  im 
Waisenhause  zu  Halle.  Short  Description  of  the  Organization  and  the  Exponsoa 
of  tlto  Boarding-house  connected  with  (he  Latin  School  and  the  higher  Real 
School  in  the  Orphan  house  al  Halle,  1637.    (From  the  same.) 
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9.  Projjramm  mir  Oflentlichcn  Prilfunij  im  dcr  Lai 
Halle,  1637.  Prograinm  of  the  Public  Examination  « 
noaium)  bclonginif  U»  Franke's  Foundalioiis,  1837.     (] 

Itl.  Ordnongtn  und  GesctJtc  fUr  die  Scholaren 
Laws  and  Repulatiori!)  Tor  tlie  Fupila  of  the  Roy 
Franke's  Foiindaliona.)     (From  Dr.  Nicmcyer.) 

11.  CberKiclit  dcr  VVinterlcclioncn  im  KoniplichenP 
ble  of  the  Course  ofLcclurc*  during  the  Winter  Tfl 
1837-38.     (From  the  same.) 

13,  Schnlgcsctzc  filr  daa  KOiiiglicIie  Pddagospn 
jrogium.     (From  Ihc  soine..) 

13.  BiTielit  oIkt  Ant  Kflniijliclic  Padagogium  za  Hn 
Royal  IVdngngitnii  nd  Halle,  1837.     (From  Dr.  Nicinc 

14.  Index  Scholarupi  in  Uiiivcridtatc  lialensi  per  hi 
mm.    Courses  of  Lectures  to  be  delivered  durijig  the  ^ 

15.  Cednnkmi  liber  die  jetaiffc  Gyinnttsia)  VcrfaMUi 
sen,  voa  Dr.  H.  A.  Niemcycr,  1838.  Tliouehts  in  Reh 
nizalion  of  the  Prussian  Gymnasia,  1836,  b}'  Dr.  ] 
UiD  author.) 

16.  i'lKT  die  Notliwendigkeit  etner  Reform  im  Gym 
M.  Sclimidt.  On  the  Necessity  of  a  Reform  in  the  Sti 
Dr.  M.  Schnudt     (From  tlie  author.) 

uness.  ■ 

Stundenplun  und  Teitbflclicr  des  Seminars  zu  MOn 
and  List  of  Tc.\l-booka  used  in  the  Normal  School  at 
Zaim,  Director.) 

PFOHTA. 

1.  Dio  Londosuchule  Ffbrta  ihrcr  gpfrcnwarlifjcn  un 
nach  dargestellt  von  Schmidt,  18]'J.  De.scriplion  of  tlk 
mer  anti  present  orgonliation,  by  Sclimidt,  18M. 

2.  Dckannlmachmtg'  filr  EUcrn  und  VorniQndcr  die 
schulc  Pforta  Ubcrgeben  wullen,  1832.  Notice  given  ( 
who  wish  to  send  their  Children  to  School  at  Pforta 
Kirch  ncr.) 

3.  Jahrcsbcticht  Ober  die  Konigl.  Landea«eliule  Pfot 
on  iJie  Royal  School  at  Pforta,  1837.     (From  the  same, 


POTSDAM. 

1.  Gcgchichto  dea  Koniglichen  Potsdamschon  M 
seiner  Enlsteliung  biti  1821,  History  of  the  Royal  B 
Potsetnm,  from  tlH  origin  to  1834.     (From  tlic  War  Def 

2.  TIausordnuiig  de.«  Koniglichen  grossim  MiliUlr-W 
1838.  lutcrnal  Regaklions  of  the  Royal  Military  Qi 
(From  the  Bainc.) 

3.  Kunc  Darslcllimg  der  Organ 
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1S35.    Short  Description  of  the  OrgBnlzalion  of  llio  Higher  Burgher  School  in 
PoUdain,  ]835.     (From  Roctor  I.6fllcr,) 

4.  Profrrainni  lur  OflV-nllielicn  J'rKfung  im  Milildr-Waiscnliaus  in  1819-22. 
ProgriiRlinc  of  the  Public  ExamiimLion  in  the  Military  Orjiiian-hotuu  in  18I9> 
22.     (From  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Merku«.) 

5.  Die  Civil  Waison  Vcrsorijungs  Anstolt  za  Potsdam,  183fi.  Description  of 
the  InnltlDtion  for  Orphans  of  Civil  Officers  in  Potsdain,  1836.  (From  Councillor 
Von  Tnrk.) 

6.  Die  Waiaen  VcrBorgungB  Anstolt  fllr  die  Pr<>Tinz  Drandcnburgf  ta  Klein 
Glirtiickc  hci  PotBdam,  1H33-35.  Ejteraplare  von  Handjchriflcn.  Statutes  of  the 
Institution  for  Orphans  in  the  Province  of  Urandcnburg  ut  Klein  Glienicke, 
near  Potsdam,  1833-.15.     Specimena  of  hand-writini;,  &e.     (From  the  same.) 

7.  Projtrramni  dcr  Otrentliciien  Prllfuni;  in  der  Ilnlicrn  Hilrgerschirle,  1836-37, 
Programme  of  the  Public  Examination  in  the  Higher  Burgher  School,  in  1836 
Mid  1837.     (From  Rector  Lrtfflcr.) 

8.  Nttchriclit  Von  dor  Einrichlun^  dcs  Schnllehrcr  Scminara  lu  Potadnm,  1835. 
On  Uie  Org-anization  of  tlio  Normal  School  at  Potsdain,  1835,  (From  Director 
Hientscfa.) 

WEISSENFELS. 

1.  De8cri[>tion  of  the  Normal  Scliool  at  Wclssenfclg,  1838,  (MS.)    (From 
Dr.  Harniseh,  Director.) 
S.  List  of  Tcit-booka  used  at  tiie  Normiil  School,  (MS.)     (From  the  Bune.) 

3.  For  Eltcm  welcho  ihrc  Sfthnc  filr  dca  Schulstand  vorbercitcn  lasscn  wol- 
lon,  1837.  Address  to  Parents  who  wish  lo  have  their  Sons  prepared  for  Admi*. 
eion  into  the  Normal  School,  1837.     (From  llie  same.) 

4.  Dae  Wi'issenfi'Iscr  Schiillflirer-Scminar  und  seino  HQlfsanxlalten,  von 
drm  Director  Dr.  W.  Ilnmisch,  1837,  The  Iv-minnry  for  TcachcrB  at  "Wriscti. 
lets,  and  tlio  iiutitutiona  connected  with  it,  1838,  by  Dr,  W.  lIorniBch.  (From 
the  some.) 


SAXONY. 


Law  for  ElcmcDtary  In- 


1.  Elcmentar  Volksschulgosclz  fhr  SocliBon,  1835. 
■IruetioD  in  t^oxony,  183'i. 

2.  Dip  Oblicg;cnlici;ten  und  Geschttfto  dcr  Sachsichcn  Volks  Schullehrcr. 
tiea  of  Eleoicntory  Tcacticr»  in  .Saxony.     (From  Inspector  Iiolirraimii.) 

DREBOEIN. 

1.  Gcschichlc  und  Verfassun^  de»  Drcsdcncr  Schutwo»en«,  1836,    HiBtory  and 
Organization  of  Public  IiiBlruction  in  Dresden,  183(j.     (From  Mr.  Vorwcrk.) 

2.  LVraicht  alicr  CfTcntlichen  Sclrulen  in  Sachsen,  1833,    List  of  all  tlio  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  Saxony,  1833.     (From  Inspector  Lohrmann.) 

3.  Derielit  alicr  den  PttdasogiBchen  Vcreiii  ru  Dresden,  1836.    Report  of  the 
Pedagogical  Society  at  Dresden,  1838.     (From  the  Society.) 

4.  Die  Pliicbtcn  dcr  Scbulgcmetndcn  in  Sachien.    Duties  of  the  School  Com- 
munes in  Saxony. 
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5.  Die  Schule  und  daa  SchuUdirer  Seminax  zo 
1785  bis  1835.    The  Normal  i^chool  and  Elemeotor] 
in  Dresden,  from  1785  to  1835. 

6.  SlaaU  Handbucb  fur  Sacbsen,  1837.  SUle  1 
(From  Inspector  Lobrjnann.) 

7.  Standenplan'  (br  die  Katbulische  GymnoaiBli 
Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Romui  CatbolicGymaasiom 
Fother  Dietrich.) 

8.  Nachrichtcn  Ober  die  Erzieliangs  Anstalt  von  E 
ports  on  ll)c  BloclimaDn  GyinnaBiuiii.     (From  Dr.  Pe 

9.  Orgnnisationsplan  und  Gcectzc  fbr  Scholcr  der  ' 
stalt,  1836.  Organization  a.nd  Laws  for  Pupils  of  the  1 
(From  Inspector  Lohrmonn.) 

10.  Prograinin  2ui  OfTcnllichcn  PrQfung  in  dcr  Tocl 
Progtainme  fur  tbe  Public  Examination  at  the  Teohn 
1837.    (From  the  Bame.) 

11.  Lebrplan  dcr  Tcchnischcn  Bildungra  Anctoll,  18 
tlie  Tcclinic^l  Institution,  1837.     (From  the  same.) 

13,  Gesclzc  fUr  SchQler  der  Tcctinlsclien  Bildung^s 
hawt  for  the  PupiU  of  the  Tecbnicol  Institution  at  1 
Bomc.) 

13.  Regolotiv  and  Slundcnpliui  fltr  die  K.  S.  Militi 
Regulations  and  Plan  of  lastniclion  at  the  Royal 
(From  Captain  OrtcL) 

FRETBERG. 

1.  Jaiirbuch  fbr  den  Berg  und  Iluttcnmann,  (hr  183 
ncr»,  1831-37-38,  containing  Reports  of  t)ie  School  of 

2.  Regruktiv  fhr  die  K.  S.  Berg  Akadcraic  zu  Freybc 
the  Royal  Academy  for  Miners  at  Freyberg,  1838,  (MS 

3.  Inacriptioiisiichein  uud  Vorhaltunga  Rcgeiu  fbr 
K.  S.  Berg  Akadcmic  zu  Frcyberg.  Form  of  Inscriptii 
Frue  Pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  Miners  at  Fre 

t.nu>8ic. 

1.  BcBchrcibung  dcr  Rathefreischule  in   I^ipiig. 
School,  called  Ratlisfreiscltulc,  in  Lcipsic.     (From  Dir 

2.  Erale  Nachricht  Ober  die  beabsichtigte  Organisa 
sens  in  Loipzi^,  Exposilton  of  a  projected  Organiza' 
Middle  Ranks  of  Leipslc,  1833. 

3.  Schulcrbestand  und  ScliulbOchcr  dcr  Bflrgerschu 
pils  and  List  of  Texl.bookB  of  the  Burgher  School,  183 
Vogel.) 

4.  Regnlativ  fbr  die  .^hulc  dcr  Polytechoiscfaen  i 
for  the  School  cstabliBJied  by  the  Polytochnical  Society 

5.  RcgtilaliT  und  Lohrplan  dcs  Offentlichen  Handeli 
and  Plan  »f  lustrnction  at  the  Public  Comment  Sel 


DOCUMEITTS  raOM  WEIMAR  AND  WURTEMBERC. 
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MEISSEN. 

Jahtesberioht  Ober  die  K.  Landcsschule  zu  Meissen,  1837.  Annual  Rsport 
of  the  Royal  Gymnosiuni  at  Mciaacn.    (From  Consul  Rivinus.) 

STKUPrEN. 

TageiordanjrvStufldcnplaQ, und  Speisezcttclfbr  die  Eniohnngs  AnstaltTerwaiae- 
tcr  Soldalon  Kinder  in  Struppcn  bci  Dresden,  1838.  Distribution  of  Time,  Plan 
of  Instruction,  and  Tabic  of  Diet  at  tlie  Scliool  for  Soldiers^  Orphans  in  Btruppeo 
near  Dresden,  18^    (From  die  Minister  of  War  of  Saxony.) 

WEIMAR. 

JEITA. 

Geaetze  f)lr  c^e  StudiTendcn  dcr  Universitiit  Jena,  1831.  Laws  and  Re^lo. 
tiona  for  tlio  Students  at  the  University  of  Jena,  1831. 

AVEIMAK. 

1.  Jahreabericht  tthct  den  Zuatond  und  die  Lcistangen  dee  Groaahcrzogl. 
Waiscn  Instituts  von  den  Jaliren,  1829-33-37.  Annual  Report  on  the  State  and 
FrogToas  of  the  Orphan  Institution,  during  the  years  1839-33-37.  (From  Dr. 
Kohkr.) 

3.  Form  cinea  AUmontaliona  Contrakts  abgeschlossen  bei  dcr  I>)rcction  dea 
Woisen  Instituts.  Form  of  Contract  between  the  Direction  of  the  Orphan  Insti- 
tution at  WtJmar  and  a  Fostcr-iiia.stcr.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Programm  7ut  Oircntlichen  PrUfiing  in  der  BUrgerscliule,  ftr  1833-34-37, 
Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  at  the  Barghcr  School,  for  1833-34-37. 
(From  Director  Schweitier.) 

4.  Stutidcnverxeichniss  dcs  Seminars  und  dcr  Qargcrschulo,  183S.    ExcmpUra 
von  handschriften.  Flan  of  Instruction  of  the  Normal  School  and  Curghcr  School,  j 
1833.     Specimens  of  hand- writing.     (From  the  some.) 


WURTEMBERG. 

Gresetz  belreSend  die  Yolka  Schulcn  in  Waitemberg,  1837.  Law  in  lelatioD 
to  ConimoQ  Schools  in  Wurtembcrg,  1837. 

ESSLINGEN. 

Stataten  tiod  LehrgegenstAnde  dcs  K.  Schnllcbrcr  Seminars  in  Esslingcn,  1631, 
Statutes  and  Plan  of  Instrnctiou  of  the  R,  Normal  Sdiool  at  E^Iingen,  1831, 
(From  Director  Dcnzol.] 

nOIIENHEIK. 

1.  Obersicht  Ober  die  K.  Lchronstolt  fllr  Land  und  Foratwirthecbafl  zu  Hohen- 
heim,  1S34.  Description  of  tlie  Royal  Institution  for  Agricullure  and  Forestry 
at  Hohcnhcim,  1834.    (From  Mr.  Opjiel.) 

3.  Nachricfal  Ibr  dicjenigen  welche  die  K.  Lehronstalt  lu  Hohenticim  beso- 
chcn  woltcn.  Address  to  those  who  intend  to  becomo  Fupila  of  Ibe  Lifititotioa 
at  Hohcnheim.    (From  the  some.) 
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3.  Vcrzctchniss  der  Condidatcn  zu  Holienheim  vol 
pils  at  Ilohcnheim  from  the  year  181S  till  183G,     (| 

STETTEK'.       fl 

1.  Die  GiQndung  und  ErOfThong  der  Erziehun^l 
oription  of  the  csliblishuieut  of  a  lioording-scliool  al 

2.  Bedingungcn  der  aufiiahmo  von  Zoglinjoa   ii 
Stctten.     CiHidiltoii!!  for  adiuissioii  of  PupUu  iota  Ibc 

3.  Bericlito  Qbcr  die  Erzieliun^onstilU  in  Stottc 
of  Boording-schoal  at  SLeltco,  for  tlie  years  1 832  aud 

8TTJTTGAED. 

1,  NnohricLtea  von  dom  K.  Woiscahaiuic  io  dea  , 
pofts  on  the  Or[>h[vn.liousc,  from  the  year  1832  to  18 

2.  Verxoichtiisa  der  Unlerriclitsstunden  dcs  Oljern 
Instructioo  of  tho  ILglicr  Gymnasium,  1837.     (Fioo 


ITALY.     ™ 

BOLOGNA. 

1.  Regolamento  sullo  Scaok  pie.  Regulstiona  M 
called  Pious  Schoolg.     (From  Professor  Glierardi.) 

3.  Raccolta  d'L<truzioDi  sujfli  Studii.  CoUoction  < 
Instruclion,  1833.     (From  tho  same.) 

3.  Regokmcnto  dcg^ii  Studii  da  osaervani  in  Ron 
siastjco,  1825.  Regulations  in  relation  to  Instruction 
throughout  tho  Stales  of  the  Church,  1825.     (From  tl 

FLOBE^TCB. 

1.  Short  Account  of  the  OrphanJiooac,  (MS.)  ( 
of  the  United  States.) 

S.  Catalog-Ds  Scholarum  Piaruni.  Catslogw;  of  Pic 
straction  in  Iherii,  183U.     (From  the  saiiie.) 

3.  P1.1JI  of  Iiislruction  at  the  Scade  Pic  at  Florcnc 

4.  Statuti  c  Metodo  d'J^lruzioDo  per  rAccadcmia 
1813.    Statutes  and  Method  of  IneUuction  at  tho  Au 

MILAN-. 

1.  Spesc  dcgli  Asili  di  Caritb  per  I'lnfanxia  in  Mill 
Infant  Schools  in  Milan,  1838.     (From  the  Marquia 

5.  Discipline  da  oascrrarsi  per  Ic  sale  di  Custodia 
anni  6.    Regfalations  for  Infiint  Schools.    (From  Mr 

3.  Guida  pei   Fondatori  e  Direttori  dello  Seoolo 
for  Founders  and  Directors  of  Infant  Schools,  1S36. 

4.  Intorna  alia  Fondazionc  ed  ajlo  Slato  attuale  d< 
ftnzia  in  Milano.  On  tho  Foundation  and  Prewat  C 
in  Milam  1837. 
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6.  Manuale  di  Educazione  ed  Ammaestriimcnto  pelle  Scuolc  Infantili,  1S33. 
Manud  for  the  Education  and  Govcritmcnt  tn  Infant  Schools,  1833,  (From  llie 
umc.) 

G.  latruzioni  pei  Maestri  e  jxtr  lo  Maestro  delle  Scuole  ElemenUri  Minort. 
Regulations  for  tlic  Mnlc  and  Female  Teachers  of  tho  Lower  Elementary 
Scboola.     (From  tlic  same.) 

7.  Eegolaineiito  cd  Islrniione  per  le  Scuole  Klemcntari.  Laws  und  Eegula- 
tiona  for  the  Elementary  ScJiools.     (Prom  the  same.) 

8.  Statistica  della.  Istruziouc  Elemcntarc  ricUe  Provincei  Austriadii  Itoliano. 
Statistics  of  (lie  Elementary  Instruclian  in  the  Italian  Provinces  of  Austria. 
(From  the  De|)4rtment  of  Public  Instruction.) 

9.  Inviti  al  Pubbltco  Esame  dgHc  Sciiolo  Maggiorc,  msachile  o  remminilo  di 
Milann,  c  della  latta  laProvincia  di  Lo[nbardia,inilieantc  gli  Individuc  impicgati 
nellit  Scnole  e  loro  Incumbeiizc,  lo  Materie  d'lnBcgiiaincnto,  ore  Dcslinalo  a  ci- 
BBCiina  di  cssso  e  Numcro  dello  Alunne  ncllo  diverse  Clasui,  ll?36-37-38.  Pro- 
gromjnc  of  tlie  Public  Exaniinalion  of  llic  Hi^lici  and  Lower  Male  and  Female 
Elementary  StJiooIs  in  Milan,  and  in  the  whole  Province  of  Lombaldy,  giving  a 
list  of  all  the  TuiclieiB,  the  Subjects  of  Inelruction,  the  Time  devoted  to  each 
Subject,  and  the  number  of  Pupils  in  the  different  ClaBses,  IB36-~37-^8.  (From 
Mr.  Chcrubini.) 

10.  Notice  Rur  rHistoiro  de  rinatructton  Publique  en  Lombardie.  Historical 
Notice  of  Public  Instruction  in  Lombardy,  (MS.)     (From  tlie  aanie.) 

11.  Per  gU  Esami  dcvli  Seolari  ammacstrati  necondo  il  Mctodo  Normale 
nella  Chiesa  di  Brcra,  1TB3.  Programme  of  the  Public  Eiaminati'>n  of  the  Pu< 
pils  of  the  Model  School  of  the  Brera,  1789.  (From  Mr.  Cherubini,  Director  of 
the  High  School  nl  Milan.) 

12.  Istruzioue  [>ci  Maestri  di  Disefno  nelle  Scuole  Elementori  Magginri. 
Regulations  for  the  Drawing  Masters  in  tlie  Higher  Elementary  Schools.  (From 
Mr.  Kadoelli.) 

13.  Regolotncnto  per  I'lsltluto  Elcmentoxc  c  Ginnasialo  Pririlcgiato  nclle 
Conlradi  di  Brera.  Bcgulaliona  for  tlic  Elementary  and  Latin  School  in  Brera 
Street,  ie3a 

14.  Itcgolamento  per  la  Scuola  Elcmcntarc  di  Bosclli.  Rcgulatioiu  for  Mr. 
Bo«elli*8  Elementary  School. 

15.  Normc  per  la  Istitnzione  della  Scuola  Ginnosiolc  Prtvata  di  Boselti,  Re- 
gulations and  Course  of  Studies  ofllie  Private  Latin  School  of  Mr.  Boselli. 

16.  Informazianc  del  Ginnosio  Convitto,  CiJchi  TocggL  RegulatiooB  for  tlie 
Convent,  called  Calclii  Taeggi,  1830. 

17.  Conrilto  di  Educaiionc  Fcniminilo  di  Morand.  Prospectus  of  Miss  Mo- 
rand's  Convent  for  Female  Education. 

18.  Casa  di  Civile  Educaziono  per  Ic  Fonciullo  di  Bellotti.  Mr.  Bellotli's  Board- 
ing-school for  Girls. 

19.  Stahilcmentu  d'Istruzionc  Elcmentorc,  Ginnaaisle  edi  Comnwcio  di  Lain- 
bartini,  1836.  Prospectus  of  Lambartim^s  Elementary,  Latin,  and  Comraercial 
SchooL 
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Catologus  Academio!  Pisanas  Profcasorum,  1837.  1 
the  UniTenity  of  Pisa,  1837.     (From  Profeaaor  Barzeli 

ROKE. 

1.  Kolcndariuiit  Collegii  Romani  SocieUtis  Jcso,  18^ 
mam  College  of  the  Jesuits,  for  1836, 

S.  Index  FacdLatum  Tradendarum  in  Romano  Socie 
Course  of  Studies  at  the  Roman  College,  1829. 

3.  Catalogue  Univereitalia  Studioruai  Romans,  1808 
Lectures  at  llie  University  of  Rome  in  1838. 

1 .  Raccolta  dei  Sovrani  Prorrcdimctiti  che  reggono 
versltju  CoUeclionof  Regolatioos  in  relation  to  Public 
of  the  University,  1834, 

2.  Condotta  dclle  Scaole  Cristiane,  1834.  Organtzat 
the  Superintendence!  of  tlie  Christian  Brctijrcn,  1834 

3.  Calcsidariiim  ct  Libri  ad  Usum  ScLalu-ittn  Provilic 
and  list  of  Text-Books  for  the  Provincial  Schools,  183 
Secretary  of  the  University.) 

4.  Ek-nchu3  Clarissimoram  Profetsorum  Regii  Arohij 
Tcruni  quiis  docebunt,  1837-38.  List  of  Professors  and  ( 
Royal  University,  1837-38.     {From  Uiesamc.) 

5.  Regoiamcnto  per  Ic  UmvcrsitH  di  Torino  e  di  Gen 
foi  the  Universities  of  Turin  aod  Genoa,  1823.     (From 

6.  Regii  Leltere  patent!  vietande  di  rccarsi  sonza  per, 
inlraprendcrvi  od  a  continuarvi  gli  studii,  1832.  Royal  0 
at  foreign  Universities  without  special  permission,  1833. 

7.  Manifest!  del  Magistrato  della  Riforraa  sopra  Studi 
lions  made  by  the  Board  of  Reform  in  relation  to  It 
(From  tlie  same.) 

8.  Calendario  Scolastico  delk  Uni1renitl^  1637-38. 
University,  1837-38.    (From  the  sama) 

9.  Stato  Numcrico  degii  Sludenti  inacritti  sol  regii 
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R.  UnireraiU,  1837-38.    Number  of  StudenU  at  tlie  RoyaJ  University  in  1837- 
38.     (From  the  bbitic.) 

10.  TaritTa  degli  Emolumcati  per  li  Gradi  Academici  e  di  varii  aJtri  dritti. 
Tariff  of  Ezpootei  for  tlio  Academical  Degrees,  tnd  other  Expeoacs.  (From 
tl)o  same.) 

11.  Matriculation  and  other  Certificatea  of  the  University.    (From  the  budo.) 

ve:ttce. 

1.  Oraria  della  Casa  degli  Orfani,  1838.  Distribution  of  Time  at  Ihc  Orphan- 
house,  1B3S.     (From  Baron  Pascatori.) 

Q.  Rcgulamcnto  Diaciplinalo-Economico  per  I'lnstitato  dcgli  Eapcnli  di  Ve- 
nezia,  183G.  RcgulalionaoftJie  Foundling  Hospital  of  Venice,  1836.  (From  Uie 
same,) 

3.  Regolaincnto  per  le  Scuolc  Infantili  di  Carita  in  Vonezia.  Regulations  for 
the  Infant  Schools  in  Venice.     (From  tJie  same.) 

4.  Numcro  dcllc  Scuolo  Maggiorc  ct  Miuori  nclla  Villa  di  Veneiia,  1839. 
Number  of  Higher  and  Lower  Elementary  Schools  in  Venice,  1838.  (From  the 
same.) 

5.  Tabclla  Gencralc  indicanto  lo  OccupaiioDi  degli  Aliiovi  dclla  Scuola  No- 
vale,  1835~3G.  General  List  of  the  OccupatioBs  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Naval  School, 
1835-36.    (From  Director  Bordini.) 

No.  II. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORPHAN  HOSPITAL  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

Referred  to  on  page  13  of  the  Report. 

"In  regard  to  the  original  principle  and  inherent  tendency  of  luch  an  instita- 
tion.     •     •     » 

"It  is  neither  io  he  denied  nor  dieguiaecf,  that,  among  the  multitude  of  charita. 
blc  establishments  which  exist  in  this  country,  there  may  be  some,  which,  origi> 
nating  in  a  very  sincere  but  sbort-sightcd  philanthropy,  da  actually  not  condace  to 
the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  society  f  by  which,  especially  in  certain  in- 
■tonces,  some  of  the  very  evils  may  be  multiplied  which  tlipy  were  instituted  to 
remedy,  and  of  which  the  strong-  description  that  has  beer  given  may  be  but  too 
true — 'that  they  are  little  better  than  a  tai  upon  industry  lor  the  support  of 
idleness.' 

"With  such  Institutions,  however,  an  establishment  like  the  Orphan  Hospital  ia 
neither  to  be  confounded  nor  compared;  provided  always,  that  the  original  object 
bo  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  that  it  be  fenced  and  protected  by  the  most  rigid 
attention  to  the  nature  of  every  claim  which  is  made  upon  its  funds.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  misfortune  and  distress,  which  it  profenses  to  meet,  are  such  ai 
are  involuntary,  inevitable,  and  irremediable  by  other  means.  This  statement  no 
doubt  aaaumea  that  tho  persona  admitted  to  the  benefits  o(  tho  institution  are 
those  who,  by  any  of  titc  sudden  and  overwhelming  viaitationa  of  Providence  to 
which  mankind  are  liable,  have  in  early  life  been  deprived  of  their  parents,  and 
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prcci|>iuted  into  a  stale  of  entire  helpIeaaneM  and  de» 
that  possesses  the  means,  or  an  individual  on  whom  th 
ing  their  guardians  and  protectora,  and  of  suppljing^  ( 
and  for  whose  support  and  education  no  otlier  provision 
lata,  or  can  be  colled  into  operation.  And  ihit  it  the  r«i 
the  Orphan  Hoipital  it  detigned.  Whilst  no  raon  in  p 
voluntarily  make  Iiis  children  orphans — while  every  m 
will  strive  to  ward  offlhnt  event  by  which  they  would 
that  there  exists  in  nature  itself  a  certain  safctruard  ag 
evils  for  which  bucU  an  institution  is  intended  to  provi 
the  epontiuicous  establishment  of  a  claim  to  a  particig 
in  tlic  case  of  lift'  insurance,  where  a  poBlliumous  advaj 
nual  payiueut,  o  man,  from  the  mere  love  of  life,  and  i 
vation,  would  wish  to  make  the  worst  pecuniary  borgi 
general,  will  every  human  being  struggle  to  keep  his  c 
as  great  a  distance  as  he  con,  from  coming  within  the  I 
orphan  hospital."  ^m 

No.  ni.     ^ 

REGULATIONS  OF  HERIOT'S  HC 

Re/erred  to  on  Page  19  of  the  Rt 

Relations  enacted  by  the  governors  of  George  H< 

13lh  day  of  October,  1834,  as  to  tliu  sujKrintcndcnce 

boys  at  their  leaving  tlie  instilulion  and  afterwards. 

1.  Tliat  a  list  be  made  up  and  submitted  to  the  gc 
April  and  October,  annually,  (the  periods  of  the  elecli( 
boys  that  are  to  leave  the  house  in  the  June  and  DeeeiD 
port  from  tlie  house-governor  applicable  to  each  boy,  of 
he  may  have  made,  of  his  dispositions,  and  staling  wh< 
colar  talent  the  Iwy  may  have  shown. 

2.  That  ibc  parents  or  oilier  relations  of  the  boys  ti 
in  June  and  December,  shall  be  required  to  state  to  th 
mation  and  approval  of  tlie  governors,  at  least  one  mon 
periods,  wlmt  profession  or  trade  each  proposes  tJiat  lli 
with  shall  follow — who  is  the  niBHter  they  propose  tc 
with  the  master — and,  in  particular,  whctJiorthe  master 
bay  iu  bis  family  ;  and  no  boy  shall  be  bound  apprentlc 
tice  fee,  unless  the  governors  ehall  previously  approve  ( 
the  teriiiB,  and  master  projHisfil. 

3.  Should  the  ninster  not  undertake  tlic  charge  and  i 
his  family,  then  the  parents  or  otlicr  relations  of  cac 
with  whom  and  by  whom  lie  is  to  remoin  and  be  maini 
tiecsliip;  also  for  the  infoimatioo  and  approval  of  the  go 

4.  That  annually,  and  before  receiving  payment  of  tli 
ters  of  the  boys  shall  be  required  to  give  answers  I 
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IB  hereto  itnneicd.  First,  for  the  information  of  the  govomora,  us  to  tlie  dilt. 
g^ncu  nnd  conduct  of  the  hoy  under  lus  charge  for  tlic  previous  je&r;  and  if  not 
in  iiunily  with  him,  then  t]io  person  witfi  whom  each  hoj  ataya  shall,  in  like 
manner,  be  caJlcd  upon  to  give  answers  to  queries.  Second,  an  to  IJie  boy's  con^ 
duct;  and  the  boys  themselves  ahull  oIho  annunliy  be  Rccn  and  examined  upon 
tlio  paints  or  queries.  Third,  also  hereto  annexed;  and  it  shall  b«  uiado  a  con- 
dition in  every  indenture,  that  the  master  on  llio  one  hand,  in  the  event  of  tha 
boy's  desertion,  or  being  g'uilty  of  any  fldgront  act,  and  (lie  Ixiy  on  tlic  other,  in 
the  event  of  his  being  turned  away  by  his  mojitcr,  shall,  within  eight  days,  inti- 
mate tlio  saine  to  tlic  treasurer  of  llic  hospital,  otbcrwifte  each  re^piiclivcly  shall 
forfeit  all  Ibrtlier  allowance  from  the  hospital. 

5.  That  a  record  shall  be  kept,  by  the  treasurer,  of  the  boys  so  tmiind  appren- 
tices, and  with  whom,  and  undtv  whose  care  each  boy  is  to  be  during  his  ap- 
prentioeihip,  in  which  the  preceding  reports,  or  answers  to  qucrict),  and  any 
other  factit,  or  circumstances  which,  during  tlic  Coursu  of  the  apprrnticcship, 
may  occur,  relating;  cither  to  the  master  or  the  boy,  shall  be  engrossed;  and 
which  record  shall,  once  a  year  at  least,  bo  laid  before  the  governor*,  and  at  all 
times  be  open  for  their  ins|KCtion. 

6.  That  the  allowance  ofXS  for  clotlrcs,  made  by  the  governors  to  the  boys  at 
the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  or  any  otlicr  allowance  which  the  govcmora  may 
think  projwr  to  g^rant,  shall  be  given  or  withheld,  as  the  governors  shall  think 
proper,  upon  on  cxainiaation  of  the  record  as  above,  and  shall  not  be  paid,  as  at 
present,  upon  tlie  discharge  of  tlic  indenture  at  its  termination,  by  (lie  master. 

7.  That  the  indenture  to  b«  entered  into  under  the  approval  of  the  governors, 
sliall  contain  tlio  precise  terms  which  may  have  been  ajirreud  upon;  and  in  placo 
of  taking  the  master  bound,  as  at  present,  to  maintain  tlic  boy,  where  ho  shall 
not  agree  to  do  so,  then  the  person  who  la  to  have  charge  of  him  shall,  either  in 
Iho  indenture,  or  by  a  separate  letter  of  obligation,  undertake  to  the  govcmon 
Iho  proper  discharge  of  that  duty. 

No.  IV. 

QUERIES  BY  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  HERIOT-S  HOSPITAL. 
Referred  to  on  pagt  19  of  tht  Repori»,andin  the  for  fgoingartidet  of  the  Appendix. 

FIB8T. 

Queries  to  be  answered  yearly  by  the  masters  of  boys  educated  in  6«orge 
Heriot'a  Hospilal,  during  their  apprenticeships: 

1.  Is  A.  D.,  who  went  from  George  Ileriol's  Hospital  to  be  your  apprentice, 
still  in  your  service;  and,  during  the  past  year,  has  he  ever  deserted  or  been 
absent  from  your  employment;  and,  if  he  has,  when,  Ibr  how  long,  and  for  what 
cause  I 

S.  How  many  hours  is  he  cn^o^cd  in  your  emplnyment,  and  ho«r  are  his  re- 
maining hours,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledjfc,  generally  spent? 

3.  Does  he  apply  himself  diligently  to  his  business,  and  is  be  civil,  fiiithful. 
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and  obedient;  and  has  he  made  such  pro^ren  in  hia  bniiine—  a«  wu  ftirfy  to  be 
expected  of  him? 

4.  Doea  he  uniformly  apeak  the  truth,  and  are  his  asscxnates  proper  eoB- 
panions? 

5.  When  you  have  occasion  to  send  him  oat  in  the  way  of  business,  decs  h( 
return  'without  tmnecessary  loea  of  time? 

6.  If  he  resides  in  your  family,  does  he  submit  to  the  order  oTjoar  ftmilr, 
keep  good  hours,  and  regularly  attend  public  worship,  and  in  what  church,  and 
in  other  respects  conduct  himself  properly? 

7.  Is  he  oicanly  in  his  person,  orderly  in  his  habits,  and  &§  kis  behaviour  ia 
general  quiet  and  discreet,  and  such  as  jo&  approve? 

SKCOND. 

Queries  to  be  annually  answered  by  the  persona  with  whom  the  boys  reside, 
during  the  period  of  their  apprenticeships: 

1 .  Has  A.  B^  who  was  educated  in  (Seorge  Heriot's  Hospital,  been  a  boarder 
with  you,  and  for  how  long? 

2.  Does  he  submit  to  the  order  of  your  family,  and  keep  good  hours ;  and  Um 
does  he  spend  the  hours  he  ia  not  engaged  in  his  busiitesaT 

3.  Is  he  cleanly  in  his  person,  and  orderly  in  his  habits? 

4.  Doea  he  oniformly  speak  the  truth,  and  are  his  aaaociatea  proper  eooi- 
panions? 

5.  Does  he  regularly  attand  public  worship,  and  in  what  church,  and  in  atfan 
respects  oondact  himself  poperly,  and  in  sneh  a  manner  aa  yon  approre? 

THIRD. 

Queries  to  be  annually  put  to  the  boys  during  their  apprenticeships : 

1.  How  many  hours  are  yoa  engaged  in  your  business  dally,  and  how  do  yoa 
generally  spend  the  remaining  hours  7 

2.  What  books  have  you  read  during  the  past  year,  and  in  particular,  arc  ron 
in  the  habit  of  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  daily? 

3.  What  cliurcb  do  you  attend,  and  have  you  been  regular  in  your  attendance? 

4.  Have  you  prosecuted  the  studies  you  attended  to  in  the  hospital,  and  hare 
you  found  any  of  these  particularly  useful  to  you  in  the  business  of  lite? 

5.  With  whom  have  you  resided  since  leaving  the  hospital,  and  have  yoa 
found  yourself  comfortable  with  him? 

6.  What  has  been  the  state  of  your  health? 

No.  V. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Referred  to  on  page  42  of  the  Report. 

A  Course  of  Education  for  the  Children  of  John  Watson's  Institution,  Edin- 
burgh, proposed  to  the  Directors  by  Mr.  Charles  Marshall,  head.niaster. 

Sirm  Year  or  Aoi.  Alphabet,  Lennie's  ladder.  Skvznth  Ykak  or  AsE. 
JZes<ftnf,  Lennie's  Ladder,  Sessional  Reading  Book.    Wrili^,  on  alatea.   Aritk. 
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metie,  Addition,  Sublraclion,  Mulliplication,  and  Division  Tables.  Eionrii  YuK. 
Reading,  Seasionit  School  Book,  New  Tostiuncnt.  Writing,  on  slatei.  Arith- 
metic, Ground  Rules.  Oeo/rraphy,  Europi-,  .\sin,  AfriciL,  and  America.  Nl»Til 
Year.  Reuding,  New  Testament,  First  Collection,  Tliomaon'a  Cntcchiam. 
Writing,  in  copy-books.  ATttltmctie,  Four  Compound  Rxvlea  and  Reduction. 
Geographij,  Great  Britain  and  Ireliuid.  Histonj,  Modem.  TeNTii  Ycitii,  Read- 
ing, First  Collection,  Bible,  Sliorter  CulccliiMiii.  Writing,  in  copy-books.  Arith- 
metie.  Simple  and  Coni|>ound  Proportion.  Otagrapht/,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia.  Hittory,  Scotland.  Dratoing,  on  »Ia((w.  Eutentei  Year.  Reading, 
Bible,  Second  Collection,  Proof  Cntecliiara,  Grammar.  Writing,  in  copy-books. 
Arithmetic,  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions.  Geography,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and 
Germany.  Hittory,  England.  Drawing,  Sketching  willi  lilack  lead.  General 
JiCffoiflrd^c,  Science  of  Sounds.  JjUlin,  Latin  Rudiments  and  Delectus.  Twclttu 
Year.  Reading,  Dibl<},  MX/tdlocli'ii  Collection,  Proof  Catccliism,  Grammar, 
English  Comjicaition.  Writing,  iu  Account-books.  Arithmetic,  Practice  and 
Inlcrtwt.  Geography,  France,  Austria,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Palestine,  Hittory, 
Ireland.  Drawing,  in  water  colours.  General  Knowledge,  Mecimnicn,  Optics, 
SSooIogy.  Mathematiet,  Mensuration  of  Surlaccs.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Delectus, 
Cornelius  Nopoa,  Turner's  Eiereises.  Thirteenth  Year.  Reading,  Bible, 
M'CuUocli's  Collection,  Proof  Catechism,  Scripture,  Biography,  Grammar,  Eng;. 
lish  Composition.  Writing,  in  Account-book  and  Ornamental  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, Involution,  Evolution,  Eioliangc,  Algebra.  Geography,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Portugal.  liUtort/,  France.  Dratoing,  chalk  and  water  colours.  Gene- 
ral Ktioiciedge,  Chcmiutry,  Pnoiunatics,  Hydrostatic*.  JlfafAewmtics,  Geometry, 
Mensuration  ofSolido,  Heights,  and  Distances.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Turner's  Ex- 
ercises, Cesar,  Ovid.  Greek,  Rudiments.  Fourteenth  Yi**.  Reading,  Bible, 
M'Culloch'a  Collection,  Proof  Catechism,  Scripture  Biography,  Grammar,  Eng. 
lish  Composition.  IVrr'ting,  Ornamental  Writing  and  Book-keeping.  Algebra. 
Geograpkif,  Ancient.  Hittory,  Ancient  Drawing,  Mii|w,  Land-icapes,  Figares. 
General  Knowledge,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Meteorology.  Mathernatic*,  Practical 
Land  Surveying.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Malr'a  Introduction,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Livj. 
Greek,  Rudiments,  New  Testament. 
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650  APPBRDIX. 

LIST   OF  TE3CT.BOOKS  USED    AJ   HERIOT'S*  HOSPITAL,  EDO. 

BDRQU. 

English  Department.  Sessional  School  Books,  Nos.  1  and  3,  National  Scfaod 
Collection,  Stewart's  Ilistory  of  Scotland,  Ruddiman's  Rudiments. 

The  Grammatical  Text-books  are  omitted  as  flefective  in  the  (pinion  of  tk 
teacher. 

CUusital  Dtpartment.  Eutropios,  Selects  Z^tinl,  Mair's  Intiodactiao, 
Adams'  Latin  Grammar,  Ovid  or  Virgil,  Horace,  Antbolo^a,  Dunbar's  Greek 
and  English  Grammar,  Minora. 

Hotue-Goeemar'*  Department.  Guy's  Geography,  Porteons'  Evidences, 
Watts'  Catechism. 

Mathematics,  The  instruction  is  prindptlly  oraL     Euclid's  Elements. 

LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  USED  AT  GEORGE  WATSON'S  HOSPITAL, 

EDINBURGH. 

English  Department.  First  Claas.  ModemGeograpbyof  the  Edinburgh  Aca- 
demy, Stewart's  English  Histwy,  Simpson's  Scotland,  Lennie's  English  Grwn- 
nar.  Sessional  School  Collection,  Stewart's  Stories  from  the  Hiatory  of  Scotland. 
.  Classical  Department.  Ruddiman's  Rudiments,  Eutropius,  or  Phedrus'  Fables, 
Ctesar,  Salloat,  Virgil,  Mair's  Introduction,  Donbar's  Greek  Grammar  New  Tes- 
tament, Xenophon. 

Mathematical  Department.    Davidson's  AriQuaetio. 

Reid's  Chemistry.  . 

TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
MADRAS  COLLEGE.  ST.  ANDREW& 

Lennie's  A.  B.  C,  Parts  First  and  Second,  Laiiue*i  Ladder,  Lennic's  Seqoel 
to  the  Ladder,  Conncl's  Young  Scholar's  Companion,  M 'CuUoch'a  Introduction 
to  his  Course  of  Reading,  Sessional  School  Collection,  M'CuUocfa's  Course  of  Read- 
ing in  Scionees,  Scott's  Beauties  of  Eminent  Writers,  History  of  England  (out- 
lines  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,) 
Campbell's  (of  Dundee)  CoUcction,  Thomson's  (Dr.  Andrew)  Collection.  Len. 
nte's  English  Grammar,  Conncl's  Grammaf,  Parker's  Elements  of  English 
Composition. 

Illustrations.  Darton's  Plates  of  Animals,  (coloured,)  Small  Cabinet  of  Speci- 
mens of  Metals,  Ores,  &c.,  &,c,  Arrowsmith's  Maps  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the 
World  (large,)  Thomson's  Map  of  the  World.  Selected  Articles  of  the  Penny 
Magazine. 

TEXT-BOOKS    USED    AND    SUBJECTS   TAUGHT   IN    THE    HIGH 
SCHOOL  OF  EDINBURGH. 
Latin.    Vocabulary,  Sententis  Selects,  AureUns  Victor,  Carderius,   Adams' 
Grammar.  Phsdrus,  Carson  OD  the  Relative.  Buchanan's  Psahns,  Adams*  Roman 
Antiquities,  Mythology,  Antholngia  Latina. 
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Greek.  Moor'a  Grammar,  by  Tate,  Vocabulary,  Dalzcrs  Analccta  Minora, 
Thucydidos,  DemostheneB,  .'EscLj-lus. 

Roman  History,  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  MrKlcrn  Geogrnphy,  Mental  Aritli- 
luetic,  Goldantitli's  lar^r  Roman  History,  Malkin's  History  of  Greece,  Speci- 
mcai  of  llic  British  Poets,  Portcous'g  Evidences,  A  Shoit  General  View  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature.    Fifrurcs  of  Rhetoric  arwl  Rhetorical  Arrangoment 


NaVI. 

Referred  to  on  page  48. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION  INTO  CAUVIJTB  HOS- 
PITAL,  EDINBLIRGII. 

To  be  lodged  with  the  Factor  of  the  Hospital,  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  April,  183 

TO  THE  aovxRNoiia  OF  cauvin'a  ucwpital  : 

Etiinburgh,  183     , 

Gcnttemen : — As  a  general  ineoting  of  tlic  «aid  governors  have  resolved  to  ad- 
mit into  tlio  Hospital  or  Institution  under  tlicir  management,  on  or  about  tile 
day  of  April  next,  boys,  lawful  children,  who  were  bom 

betwixt  the  day  of  April,  ond  the  day  of 

April,  ,  inclusive;  nnd  for  that  purpose,  tliatcnch  governor,  betwixt  and 

the  first  day  of  the  said  montli  of  April,  may,  if  so  incUned,  Tccoiiimend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  gorcmors  ono  boy,  and  no  more,  bom  betwixt  liic  dales 
■Lforcsaid,  I  beg  leave  to  rocommend  , 

lawful  son  of  ,  for  admission  into  the  a  aid 

Inatitution. 

In  the  event  of  the  boy  now  rccommeDdcd  being;  admitted  into  the  institution, 
I  shall  at  all  times,  when  ro(]uirod,  transmit  to  his  relations  any  communication 
I  raoy  receive  from  the  govcmors,  or  their  factor,  rcgiarding  him. 

The  particulars  regarding  this  boy  arc  set  forth  in  tlio  answers  to  the  annexed 
Bchedule,Bnd  the  documents  in  support  of  the  application  arc  herewith  lodged.* 
And  I  certify,  tliat  the  circumstances,  io  answer  to  the  sixth  queiitioti  annexed. 
im  stated  on  tny  own  personal  knowledge,  or  from  iaJbrm«tioti  upon  which  the 
governors  may  rely. 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Your  most  obcdionl  servant, 

Edinburgh,  183    . 

•  It  1b  absolutely  necessary  (bat  the  obligation  on  the  next  pag«  shall  be  sign- 
ed by  a  responsible  person,  and  the  whole  documents  lodged  with  llic  factor,  at 
tlie  lime  of  giving  in  the  application,  as  without  these  it  cannot  be  submitted  to 
the  governors. 
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^inburghf  183    . 

I  [here  state  fuDy  name,  designation,  and  residence,]  enjfage,  in  the  erent  of 
the  boy  now  recommended,  being  admitted  into  Canvin's  Hor 

pital,  to  relieve  the  governors  of  the  boy  upon  loaving-  the  instltation,  whether 
that  shall  take  place  upon  the  lapse  of  the  six  years  from  the  date  of  his  admit- 
rion,  or  shall,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  health  of  the  boy,  or  other  cause,  take 
place  at  an  earlier  period. 

SCHEDULE. 

The  boys  to  be  admitled  into  the  institntion  most,  in  terms  of  the  Will  of  the 
founder,  be  "  the  sons  of  respectable,  but  poor  teachers ;  the  Bona  of  poor,  bat 
honest  farmers;  tehom  failing,  the  sons  of  respectable  master  printers  or  book> 
sellers,  and  tlie  sons  of  respectable  servants  in  the  agricultural  line."  They 
"must  be  descended  of  honest,  industrious,  and  welKbchaved  paivnta,  whoae  cir- 
cumstances in  life  do  not  enable  them  suitably  to  support  and  educate  their  chil- 
dren at  other  schools ;  and  no  unhealthy  or  diseased  boy  shall,  at  any  time,  or  en 
any  account,  be  admitted  into  the  said  hospital." 

They  must,  at  the  period  of  their  admission,  be  not  leM  than  six,  nor  more 
than  eight  years  of  age. 

QtmnoNB.  AifBWXKs. 

1.  The  name  and  date  of  birth  of  the 
boy,  per  parish  register,  or  other  Batia> 
factory  evidence. 

S.  Names  and  designations,  and  whe- 
ther dead  or  alive,  in  so  far  as  known,  of 
the  fiither,  motiier,  paternal  grandfather, 
maternal  grand&tbcr. 

3.  Present  residence  of  the  boy,  with 
whom,  and  in  what  parish  and  county. 

4.  Number  of  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  boy,  under  ten  years  of  age. 

5.  Certificate  by  a  respectable  physi- 
cian or  surgeon,  that  the  boy  is  in'  good 
healtli,  of  sound  constitution,  and  free 
from  bodily  defect,  mental  imbecility,  or 
contagious  distemper. 

6.  Certificate  by  tlie  minister  and  two 
elders  of  the  parish  where  the  boy  and 
his  parents  reside,  as  to  their  character 
and  good  behaviour,  and  the  sound  state 
of  the  boy's  health ;  and  that  he  is  of  one 
or  other  of  the  classes  of  persons  above 
mentioned,  specifying  which  class. 

7.   Inventory  of  documents  herewith  produced. 
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>avml  wbkb 

Coonlf). 

hutilutiim. 

Rind  of  food. 

L  Li  intcncU 
I'd  fbr. 

quBneii}-. 

Rnmri^ 

IlJkT- 

Foftficti  mral. 

Far  tbe  day. 

Once  •  week 

Oalmcul,    Brcakfasi. 
Milk.       Breakfaei. 

4   M. 

4  to. 

nian 

i  pint, 

ihcy  gfH  a.  di^ 
caJIodcaJBeu- 

Soldicr'B 

iL 

Supper. 

1  pinL 

1  i  pint. 

gchod. 

Grocl. 

li 

Not  fixed. 

Not  fixed. 

tioa.  Ilitcnni 

(Dnblin.J 

Meat. 

poAcd  of  eqnai 

Beef. 
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8  07. 

8oz. 

quanlitiea     of 
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potatoes      UHi 
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GauuecU.>(l  witli  ^patturtg.'  Now,  children,  what  i*  tlw  menawg  of  th«  word 
■hcplierd  ?  Takes  care  of  sheep.  The  tthL-pbcrd  take*  care  of...Mhe*f.  Can  /«« 
tell  me  wliat  a  herd  meaiu  ?  A  boy.  So  doubt,  beiik  arc  rerf  frm^uatUy,  pV' 
haps  most  frcqaciitly,  boyi,  but  cuuld  not  a  girj  be  a  licrd  aa  well  ai  a  boy  '  IW. 
Wliat  is  incaiil  by  a  Ueti!  The  cliiUrcn  aro  ail««it.  0«tppo«c  ■  (•>>y  nr  Kitl  ur  <a 
man  look  core  of  cows  or  callle,  what  would  he  be  oaJled  {  WoaU  ht  Ixr  caU«4 
a  shepherd  ?  No.  A  man  tlut  hsrdnl  cuttle  wwiM  he  called  a  e«ttlr,,7i«/</,  A 
sfaeplierd,  therefore,  in  ooe  who  takea  care  uC.jhe^p,  Now,  rhihirm,  am  ymt 
tell  mc  whst  paxtorc  roeaiiD?  A'o.  You  ilnri'l  know.  Well,  uapfnte  ymi  l/Mtk 
a  walk  into  tiie  couuLry,  and  law  a  field  witli  ihocp  ut  ouwa  teeding  In  i<.  what 
would  llicy  lie  eating?  Grau.  What,  then,  do  you  Uuok  paatMin  iiieaiiaT  IJnut, 
What  colour  is  graM?  /(  U  grten.  What  kind  ofttajitiirc  doc*  tli«  fiuihniKt  aajr 
the  ihepherd  leads  hin  slicep  to  lio  ilowu  in  1  He  rnak«th  Uioni  to  li«  down  in 
green... jMttu ret.  Is  ^raaii  always  i;reen«  think  jrou,  children  7  Ytt.  Did  yoii 
ever  aee  grass  any  other  colour  than  green  ?  fh.  Vou  noirer  MW  graJM  any 
other  coloar  tluin  grocn  ?  A'o.  Bat,  cuppoac,  during  a  hot  MOHMr,  wIm:»  th» 
sun  is  shining  very  bright  for  a  long  timn,  |H.7b«pt  for  lix  or  ifgbt  wwka  at  ft 
time,  and  no  rain,  what  coloar  do  you  UiJnk  tlio  graaa  would  Iw  1  Brwun,  'Vhnn 
gram  is  not  always  green  ?  NOttn.  It  sonutime*  l».../rrui/rf>.  WhadMr  do  yvH 
tfainJi  that  sheep  would  like  lo  ent  grcon...gT«««,  which  Is  full  nt.jtap,  ui  broWK 
...grati,  that  is  very., ^injf  Grtem  gra§i.  Tbm /ou  Uiink  liut  a  gonrf  dwp' 
herd  will  make  his  sheep  ki  lie  dowo  in  the  grant  pMabirea  or  iftq0t,.^Tit*»,  la 
preference  to  where  there  is  brown,  irf,.^aai1  Yti.  Ito  yoa  llii«k,  aMMrWI^ 
that  t)u!  shcplwrd  liere  spokea  of  will  take  ximm  \ii  •  (Md  wli«r*  tli«r*  wlM  tt 
plenty  or  scaroity  to  eat  7  Let  aw  make  it  a  little  plaiiMr#  Tb«  stwrpllwH  i»mki 
to  make  hia  sheep  to  lie  down  \a  grrxn.,.j)'iMlurtt.  if  itwf  had  lllde  lo  *•!  4v 
yoa  think  that  tiiu  sheep  would  lie  down  UmtiW  Mo,  ifity  UMtid  run  almul  U»k» 
ing  grats.  Tiien,  you  think,  Uioy  will  have  plouly  wiMn  ill*/  ar<i  mad*  Ui  lit 
down  in  it?    Yet.    ITiey 'sluill  «iot.4r«»U."'        ••••#• 
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Referred  In  on  pagt  IM. 

"RE.VDING  DLSEiVTANOLED,"  Oft  MKtlllin  OV  'IVKtmHih  TO 
RE.41)  USED  IV  TIIR  U)SVH)H  UtVAHT  W|l'»«»l,  »«x  ir;TY'» 
MODEL  SCIUXJI.. 

The  method  of  teacliing  to  temA,  whidi  I*  '' 
tlib  school,  is  an  attempt  to  Apply  tlxi  plioni' 
otir  iangiin^fo,  so  irrp^tilar  in  tin;  vmiu\»  oftl" 
into  sylliiblcs  and  wordii.     The   eonsoniint*   w  luiijfiii  d 
sound  most  tiko  that  in  Minbituitinn,  and,  l>a«id<Hi,  are 
Pictures  of  objectji,  Uieo»riio«  ul'  winch  U'lfin  wild  ' 
used  to  iinprcaa  ihera  uji'm  lli#  ohild*«  nuinixfy 
nants  are  given,  and  so  dewribad  as  l<*  r««»l  " 
■mail  printed  Ictleri  being  taught  arparalvly.      i  ' 
AS 
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Na  IX. 


DIBLE    LESSONS    AT  THE  MODEL    INFANT   SCHOOL    OF    THE 
GLASGOW  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

Referred  to  on  page  160. 

The  plan  of  the  Bible  lesson  is  thus  slietched  b}'  Mr.  Stow  : 

"After  a  ghort  paragraph  is  rend,  Uio  children  oupht  to  be  exercised,  Sttt  <» 
the  meaning  of  every  ward  or  term  iu  the  particular  jiwsa^;  next  on  tiie  Irwl 
ing  points  U><1  afterwards  on  tlic  moral  lesson  which  is  naturally  dcducibic  fron 
it.  If  llie  premises  uro  well  laid  and  underslood,  iho  cliildrcn  tlwoisclfes  wnO 
gcncmlly  give  the  lesson. 

"  Tlic  general  plan  pnrsned  is  not  to  tell  or  inform  titc  pup3k  of  any  lUtg, 
which  by  analysis,  comparison,  or  iUuslratlon  tbcy  can  be  made  to  find  « 
themselves ;  in  other  words,  they  arc  trained,  rather  than  taught,  to  think.' 
*  *  »  ^  «>  «  • 

"  Pictures  might  to  be  used  whenever  praclicaUe,  and  the  w  tcob  of 

natural  science  brought  to  assist  the  elucidation  of  Scripture ;  '  i  ott^t 

to  bo  made  oa  plain  and  vivid  lo  tlic  mind  of  tlic  child  as  in  a  picturv.  Lnpor. 
taut  associations  and  moral  and  religious  lessons  also  to  tlic  young  may  be  grnra 
from  them.  Wo  have  for  the  naturalist,  the  lion,  Daniel  in  tltc  lion's  iImi« 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Tlio  lamb,  and  tlio  promises  regarding  die 
»nd  llto  lamb,  lying  down  in  pence  togctlicr.  The  serjicnt,  ileeritfulnrM*. 
leopard  and  tiger,  cnitlty,  yet  pretty  »kin.  A  dog  to  his  vnniit,  and  a 
that  is  washed  to  her  wallowing  iu  the  miro,  liail  hahiu.  Tlic  \tnc,  imtuslr 
witli  lessons  from  a  tlimisand  other  animato  and  in.i 
tliey  ore  conjoined  in  one  illu^tiation — '.Vsthe  Ii 

brooks,  so  pnntcth,' &o.     Wc  have  bore  the  iiatmo  and  'ivt- 

the  water-brooks — the  climate — the  boat — tlio  dnst— Itii 
panting.  AVIiat  is  panting  ?  Why  pant,  & c  Pont  is  . » ,  Tba  Utuniiil,  ihc 
astronomer,  the  mineralogist,  the  morali^^^  may  cnch  exercise  their  poWcm  nfil. 
lustration  respectively,  on  '  llie  lily  of  tho  volley,'  •  rose  of  Shsron,'  '  sun  slaitil- 
ing  still  at  the  biddiiig  of  Joslma,''  •  Ofion,"  •  Ploiudc*,'  and  Ihc  '  nioriuiij 
star,'  'precious  stones  of  tiic  tcmplo,'  'the  pcorl  of  great  firioc,'  *Jon*tlta 
love  for  David  his  rival,'  'Absalom's  vanitj,  beautiful  hair,  and  tba  caus*«fl 
dcatli.' " 

As  an  example  of  the  UluiitrBtion  of  tlicee  principlot,  ths  following;  extract  raxj 
suffice.    The  Icnson  is  upon  tho  one  iiundrcdtli  and  fifUctb  Ph«lm. 

"Terse  1.  *Tlie  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  \va«i.'  F«r«<  3.  'Ho 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  he  leadotii  me  bcnde  the  still  wal«n.' 
Wo  shall  take  some  of  the  principal  words,  and  see  if '^u  can  Ictl  lae 
their  meaning.  'Lord,'  is  the  firsit  word;  but,  as  our  limits  |icrmit  \u  la 
give  on  example  of  only  one  or  two  words,  or,  at  most,  of  tlie  two  first  «v«Mt 
^of  this  Paolin,  we  shall  take  llw  accond  word,  wliidi  is  more  immedia 
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counected  with  'pasluret.''  Now,  children,  what  is  the  mcimin^  of  tbe  word 
■hepherd?  Talcet  care  of  theep.  The  Btiuphcrd  takes  care  or...«A<(^j>.  Cwi  you 
tell  mp  what  a  herd  means?  A  boy.  No  doubt,  liotds  ore  very  frequently,  p<w- 
haps  most  frequently,  boys,  but  could  not  a  girl  Itc  n.  herd  u  well  n»  a  boy  ?  Yet. 
What  is  meaul  by  a.  herd?  nic  chjldrcu  arc  dileul.  Sup|X)8e  a  boy  or  girl  or  a 
roan  look  care  of  cows  or  cnlLte,  ;viial  would  lie  lie  cnlied  7  VV^oUld  he  be  called 
&  Blieplicrd?  No,  A  man  that  liurded  cuttle  would  be  called  a  rattle.. ^«r(f.  A 
•hejiheril,  tliortJort,  is  one  who  takes  euro  or...»Ae«p.  Now,  tliilJren,  can  you 
tell  mc  what  pasiturc  means?  No.  You  don't  know.  Well,  suppoac  you  took 
&  walk  into  the  country,  aud  saw  a  field  witli  »l>cep  or  cows  leedin<r  iu  it,  what 
would  they  beeatinj^T  Grass.  What,  then,  do  you  think  pasture  means?  Grau, 
What  colour  is  grass?  /(  ii  grttn.  What  kind  of  pasture  does  tlic  Psalintst  say 
tbe  ibcplicTd  leads  liis  sheep  to  lie  down  in  ?  He  makulli  tlieni  to  lie  down  in 
green... /w«[ureff.  Is  gross  always  green,  think  you,  children  ?  Yet.  Did  you 
over  sec  grass  any  other  colour  than  grccii  ?  No.  You  never  saw  grass  any 
other  colour  than  green?  No.  But,  suppose,  during  a  hot  saminer,  when  the 
Bun  is  shining  very  bright  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  ftr  six  or  eight  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  no  rain,  what  colour  do  you  tliliik  the  grass  would  be?  Brown.  Then 
gioAS  is  not  always  green  ?  iVb,  tiy.  It  sometimes  is., .brown.  Whether  do  you 
tliink  that  sheep  would  iiko  to  eat  green.. .groM,  which  is  full  of., .tap,  or  brown 
..^grast,  that  is  very..42ry7  Great  grata.  Then  you  think  that  a  good  abep- 
Kerd  will  nmke  his  sheep  to  lie  down  in  the  green  [jasturea  or  green.. .grog*,  in 
preference  to  where  there  is  brown,  Ary...grats7  Yet.  Do  you  think,  children, 
that  tlic  shepherd  hero  sjiokcn  of  will  lake  Ihcm  to  a  field  where  lliem  will  bo 
plenty  or  scarcity  to  cat?  Lot  mc  jnnltc  it  a  lilllo  plaiocr.  The  shepherd  is  said 
to  make  his  sheep  to  lie  down  in  green... /Matures.  If  tliey  had  little  to  cat  do 
you  thuik  that  tiio  ahccp  would  lie  down  tlicru  ?  No,  they  would  run  about  leeh- 
ing  gratt.  Then,  yuu  think,  lliey  will  have  plenty  when  they  arc  made  to  lie 
down  in  it?    Yet.    They 'shall  not... tpan/.' "         ♦•«••• 


I 


No.  X- 

Referred  to  on  page  168. 

"RE.iDING  DISENTANGLED,"  OR  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  TO 
RE.\D  USEl>  IN  THE  LONDON  INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY'S 
MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  method  of  teaching  to  road,wluoh  is  Btrongty  rocommcndcd,  after  trial  in 
tltis  school,  is  an  a(l«inpl  to  apply  tlie  phonic  method  of  tliu  Gcrniaa  schools  to 
ourlanguaflfc,  so  irregular  in  the  sounds  of  tiic  letters,  and  in  their  combinatiooa 
into  syllables  and  words.  The  consonanta  arc  taught  first  to  be  nanicd  by  the 
HOund  mo<)f.  liko  that  iu  combination,  and,  bei«idua,  arc  classilied  into  families. 
Pictnies  of  objects,  tlic  njitnes  of  which  begin  with  the  dilTercut  coniionanL<i,  are 
osed  to  inipreae  ihem  upon  the  chiJd'a  memory.  Next,  the  shapes  of  tlic  conwv 
nanls  are  given,  and  so  described  as  to  reeal  tbem  by  association,  tlie  large  and 
small  printed  letters  being  taught  separately.  The  children  arc  next  taught  to 
83 
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form  words,  by  patting  the  consonants  before  the  vovela,  beginning  with  tlw 
short  sound  of  a.  Next,  before  syllables  beginning  with  the  short  soaods  of 
e,  i,  0,  »,  and  y,  when  replacing  i,  with  exercises  npon  the  aoand  of  Toveb 
indbcriminatcly.  The  short  Sound  in  syllables  followed  by  r.  The  placing  of* 
at  the  end  of  words.  More  than  one  consonant  before  a  yowel.  Silent  letters. 
The  syllablos  th  and  qu.  Words  ending  with  two  consonants.  The  final  sylla> 
bles,  ble,  &.C  Words  ending  with  ng.  The  sound  of  eh.  Long  vowels  foDowcd 
by  a  consonant.  Long  vowels  followtid  fay  r.  The  diphthongs  ou  and  am.  Soft 
sound  of  e.  Diphthongs  of  ow  and  oy,  and  soft  sound  of  g'.  Diphthong  ei.  Sound 
of  a  after  u,  and  some  irregular  words.  Diphthong  ck,  and  aaine  iirefolar 
words. 


No.  XI. 

Referred  to  on  page  307. 

REMARKS  OF  M.  EMANUEL  DE  FELLENBERG,  ON  BDUCATIOir. 
VERIHED  BY  HIS  OBSERVATIONS  AT  HOFWYL. 


**  On  the  reoeptton  of  a  new  pupil,  oar  first  object  is  to  obtain  an 
knowledge  of  his  individoal  character,  with  all  its  teaoonea  and  defects,  in  ocdar 
to  aid  in  its  fiuther  development,  according  to  the  apparent  inteotiott  of  the  Crea. 
tor.  To  this  end,  the  individual  independent  activity  of  the  pupil  is  of  naah 
greater  importance  than  the  ordinary,  busy  officioosness  of  many  who  htwm 
the  office  of  educatora .  and  teat^rs.  They  too  often  tender  the  child  a  met* 
magazine  of  knowledge,  collected  by  means  purely  mechanical,  which  flimiahaa 
him  neither  direction  nor  aid  in  the  busineas  of  life.  The  more  ill-digested 
knowledge  a  man  thus  collects,  the  more  oppressive  will  be  the  burden  to  its 
possessor,  and  the  more  painful  his  helplessness.  Instead  of  pursuing  this 
course,  we  endeavour,  by  bestowing  the  utmost  care  upon  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
conscience,  the  imdcrstanding,  and  the  judgment,  to  light  up  a  torch  in  the  mind 
of  every  pupil,  which  shall  enable  him  to  observe  his  own  character,  and  shall 
set  in  the  clearest  light  all  the  exterior  objects  which  claim  his  attention. 

"  A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  tbe  senses  are  emplojed  to  pre* 
pare  our  pupils  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  destination.  It  is  by  means  of  such 
exercises  that  every  man  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  phyncal  strength, 
and  attain  confidence  with  regard  to  those  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  instead 
of  that  fbol-hardincss  which  endangers  the  existence  of  many  who  have  not  learn- 
ed  to  estimate  their  own  powers  correctly. 

*'  AH  the  various  relations  of  space  should  be  presented  to  the  eye,  to  be  ob- 
served and  combined  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  form  the  coup  d'oeiL  In- 
strucUon  in  design  renders  us  important  service  in  this  respect — every  one  should 
thus  attain  the  power  of  reproducing  the  forms  he  has  observed,  and  of  delinea- 
ting them  with  fitcility,  and  should  learn  to  discover  the  beauty  of  forms,  and  to 
distinguish  tliem  from  their  contrasts.  It  is  only  where  the  talent  is  remarkable 
that  the  attempt  should  bo  made  to  render  the  pupil  an  artist 
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"Tlio  cullivntion  of  the  ear  hj  means  of  vocal  and  instramcntat  masic  is  not 
loss  imporUnt  lo  complelo  the  devclupmenl  of  tho  butnui  being.  The  organs  of 
speech,  the  memory,  tlic  Unticratandinfr,  and  tiic  taste,  should  be  formed  in  tho 
Biiinc  manner  by  instruction,  and  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in  languag^e,  vocal 
music,  and  declamation.  Thu  same  means  should  also  be  employed  to  cultivate 
aod  c<inlirm  duvotiunul  fi'olin^v. 

"  In  the  Btudy  of  natur-il  history  the  power  of  observation  is  developed  in  re- 
ftrMMttto  natural  objects.  In  the  history  of  iiinnkind  the  sanio  faculty  is  cm- 
I^oyed  npon  the  phenomena  oflmnian  nature  and  human  relations,  and  the  moral 
taste  is  cultivated,  at  the  some  time  the  faculty  of  eonceiving  with  correctness, 
and  of  employing^  and  corftbinin^  with  readiness,  the  materials  coliectcd  by  tho 
mind,  and  especially  llie  reasonin);  faculty,  tihould  be  brought  into  exercise,  by 
means  of  farms  and  numbers,  pxhibited  in  their  miiltipliod  and  varied  relations. 

"The  social  life  of  our  pupils  conlributfs  materially  lo  the  fbrmalion  of  their 
moral  character.  The  principles  developed  in  tlieir  experience  of  practical  life 
nmrmg  themselves,  which  gradually  extends  with  their  age  and  the  progress  of 
their  minds,  serves  as  the  basis  of  this  branch  of  education.  It  proscnts  the  ex- 
amples and  occasions  necessary  for  exhibiting'  and  illustrating  the  great  princi- 
ples of  morals.  According  lo  the  example  of  Divine  Providence,  we  watch  over 
this  little  world  in  which  our  pupils  live  and  act,  witli  an  ever  vigilant,  but  often 
invisible  care,  and  const&ntly  endeavour  to  render  it  more  pure  and  noble. 

**  At  the  same  time  that  the  various  improvements  of  science  and  art  arc  applied 
to  tho  bcBcSt  ofour  pupils,  th'.ir  Kound  religious  education  should  be  continually 
kept  in  view  in  every  branch  of  study ;  this  is  also  the  object  of »  distinct  aeries 
of  lessons,  which  generally  continue  through  thowholo  course  of  instruction,  and 
whose  influence  is  aided  by  the  requisite  exercises  of  devotion. 

"By  the  combination  of  means  I  have  described,  wo  succeed  in  directing  our 
pupils  to  the  best  methods  of  pursuing  their  studies  independently;  wo  occupy 
their  attention,  according  to  their  individual  necessities  and  capacities,  witli  philo- 
logy, the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  UiC  mathentatics,  and  tiieir  various 
modes  of  application,  and  a  course  of  historical  studies,  comprising  g«ography, 
statistics,  and  political  economy'."* 

Moral  Educntion.i  The  example  of  tho  instructor  is  oD  important  in  moral 
education.  Tho  books  which  arc  put  into  llie  pupils  hands  are  of  great  influence. 
The  pnpil  must  be  constantly  surrounded  with  stimulants  to  good  actions  in  order 
lo  form  his  habits.  A  now  institution  should  be  begun  with  so  small  a  number 
of  pupils,  that  no  one  of  them  can  escape  the  observation  of  tho  educator  and  his 
moral  influence.  The  general  opinion  of  the  pupils  is  of  high  importance,  and 
hence  should  be  carefully  directed.  Intimate  intercouTW  between  pupils  nnd  their 
educators  begets  confidence,  and  is  the  strongest  means  of  moral  education.  Tho 


•  Extract  from  a  published  letter  of  M.  de  Fellenberg  to  Lady  Byron. 

t  The  remarks  in  this  and  the  succeeding  sections  are  abstracts  from  the  ac- 
count of  Hofwyl,  by  our  countryman  W,  C.  Woodbridgo,  or  from  Conversations 
witli  M.  de  Fellenberg. 
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edncator  must  be  able  to  command  himself — ^his  conduct  must  be  firm  and  jutt; 
fi«quent  reproo&  from  such  are  more  painful  to  the  pupil  than  punishment  of  a 
momentary  sort  _ 

While  influences  tending  directly  to  lead  the  pupil  astray  should  be  lemored 
from  the  school,  he  must  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  circttmstancea  of 
life,  that  his  character  may  be  developed  accordingly.  The  pnpil  should  be  led 
as  far  as  possible  to  correct  his  faults  by  perceiving  the  consequences  of  them; 
the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  his  preceptor  and  comrades  are  important  means  of 
stimulation.  Exclusion  from  amusements,  public  notice  of  faults,*  and  corporal 
punishment,  are  all  admissible.  Solitary  confinement  is  efficacious  aa  a  punish- 
ment.   Rewards  and  emulation  are  unnecessary  as  mfttives. 

Religion  and  morality  are  too  inUmately  connected  to  admit  of  separation  in 
the  courses  inculcating  them.  The  elementary  part  of  such  a  course  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  sects. 

No  good  is  to  be  derived  from  emplojring  the  pupils  as  judges  or  juries,  or 
giving  them  a  direct  share  in  awarding  punishment  for  ofiences.  It  is  apt  to 
derate  the  youth  too  much  in  his  own  conceit 

Family  life  is  better  adapted,  than  any  artificial  state  of  society  within  an  insti- 
tution, to  develope  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  of  youth. 

InteUeetual  Edueation.  A  system  of  prizes,  or  emulation,  and  the  fear  of  pan- 
ishment,  do  not  afford  the  strongest  motives  to  intellectual  exertion.  Experience 
shows  that  places  in  a  class  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  passible  to  develope  a 
taste  fat  knowledge,  a  respect  and  attachment  for  teachers,  and  a  sense  of  duty 
which  will  take  the  place  of  any  lower  motive  in  inducing  the  requLnte  amount 
of  study. 

In  the  higher  departments  of  instruction  it  is  better  to  confine  the  task  of  the 
teacher  to  giving  instruction  merely,  placing  the  pupil  under  the  charge  of  a  spe- 
cial educator,  at  times  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  class-room. 

With  the  other,  and  more  usual  branches  of  instruction,  correct  ideas  of  natu- 
ral history  and  phenomena  should  be  communicated  to  children,  and  require, 
first,  that  they  shall  be  duly  trained  to  observation  by  calling  the  observing  fa- 
culties into  frequent  exercise.  Second,  that  they  shall  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  elements  of  natural  history,  especially  in  reference  to  familiar  objects.  Third, 
that  the  most  familiar  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  thunder  and  h'g-htning,  the 
rainbow,  &c.;  and  farther,  the  most  simple  principles  of  mechanic  arts,  trades, 
&&,  should  be  explained  to  them.  Fourth,  they  should  be  taught  to  draw,  in 
connexion  with  the  other  instruction.  Accuracy  of  conception  is  favoured  by 
drawing,  and  it  is  a  powerful  aid  toUie  memory.  The  most  important  principles 
of  physiology,  and  their  application  to  the  preservation  of  health,  should  form  a 
part  of  the  instruction. 

Phyiieal  Education.  Pure  air,  a  suitable  diet,  regular  exercise  and  repose,  and 
a  proper  distribution  of  time,  are  the  principal  means  of  physical  education.     It 

*  This,  however,  violates  another  principle,  which  is  to  allow  no  punishment 
of  a  humiliating  sort 
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ia  as  essentia]  that  a  pupil  leave  his  studies  during  the  time  appropriated  to  relaxa- 
tion as  that  he  study  during  the  hours  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Voluntary  ex- 
ercise is  to  be  encouraged  by  providing  suitable  games,  by  affording  opportuni- 
ties for  gardening,  and  by  excursions,  and  by  bathing.  Regular  gymnastic  exer- 
cises should  be  insisted  on  as  the  means  of  developing  the  body;  a  healthy 
action  of  the  bodily  frame  has  an  important  influence  on  both  mind  and  morals. 
Music  is  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  physical  education,  having  powerful  mo- 
ral influences.  The  succession  of  study,  labour,  musical  instruction,  or  play, 
should  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  hours  of  sleep  should  be  regulated  by  the 
age  of  the  pupiL 

No.  XII. 

Referred  to  on  page  400  of  this  Report. 

REMARKS    OF   THE   REV.    DR.    ARNOLD,   ON   T9E   STUDY   OF 
CLASSICS  AND  OF  HISTORY.* 

"  It  may  freely  be  confessed  that  the  first  origin  of  classical  education  aiTords 
in  itself  no  reasons  for  its  being  continued  now.  When  Latin  and  Greek  were 
almost  the  only  written  languages  of  civilized  man,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must 
have  furnished  the  subjects  of  all  liberal  education.  The  question  therefore  is 
wholly  changed,  since  the  growth  of  a  complete  literature  in  other  languages; 
since  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  England,  have  each  produced  their 
philosophers,  their  poets,  and  their  historians,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

■*  But  although  there  is  not  the  tame  reascm  now  which  existed  three  or  four 
centuries  ago  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  yet  there  is  another 
no  less  substantial.  Expel  Greek  and  Latin  from  your  schools.t  and  you  confine 
the  views  of  the  existing  generation  to  themselves  and  their  immediate  predeces- 
sors: you  will  cut  off  so  many  centuries  of  the  world's  experience,  and  place  us  in 
the  same  state  as  if  the  human  race  had  first  come  into  existence  in  the  year 
1500.  For  it  is  nothing  to  say  that  a  few  learned  individuals  might  still  study 
classical  literature ;  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  would  be  no  greater 
than  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  labours  of  our  oriental  scholars;  it  would 
not  spread  beyond  themselves,  and  men  in  general,  afler  a  few  generations,  would 
know  as  little  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  they  do  actually  of  China  and  Hindostan, 
But  such  an  ignorance  would  be  incalculably  more  to  be  regretted.  With  the 
Asiatic  mind  we  have  no  nearer  connexion  or  sympathy  than  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  our  common  humanity.  But  the  mind  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Roman 
is  in  all  the  essential  points  of  its  constitution  our  own;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is 
onr  own  mind  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection.  Wide  as  is 
the  difference  between  us  with  respect  to  those  physical  instruments  which  mi- 
nister to  our  uses  or  our  pleasures;  although  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no 

*  From  the  London  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  VII. 

t  Of  coarse  the  secondary  schools  are  here  alluded  to.    (A.  D.  &) 
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■tman-engiBM,  no  prmUng-preflBei,  no  marinet's  OHnpaBs,  ao  teieacapem,  no  mi- 
croMi^ies,  DO  gunpowder,  yet  in  our  moral  and  political  Tiewa,  in  those  matkn 
which  most  determine  human  character,  there  is  a  perfect  icaemblance  ia  Ihtw 
respects.  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  and  Thucydidcs,  and  Cioero,  and  Tacitoa,  are 
most  untruly  called  andent  writers;  they  arc  virtual^  our  own  countrymen  and 
contemporaries,  but  have  the  advantage  which  is  enjoyed  by  inteUig«at  txave]- 
kfs,  that  their  observation  has  been  exercised  in  a  field  out  of  the  reach  of  oom- 
non  men;  and  that  having  thus  seen  in  a  manner  with  our  eyes  what  we  cannot 
Me  for  ourselves,  their  conclusions  are  such  as  bear  upon  our  own  circamstancea, 
while  their  information  has  aU  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  all  the  value  of  a  maaa 
of  new  and  pertinent  facta,  illustrative  of  the  great  science  of  the  nature  of  civi- 
lized man. 

"  Now  when  it  is  said,  that  men  in  manhood  so  often  tlirow  their  Greek  and 
Latin  aside,  and  that  this  very  fact  shows  the  usclessness  of  their  early  studiea, 
it  is  much  more  true  to  say  that  it  shows  how  completely  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  would  be  forgotten  if  our  system  of  education  did  not  keep  up 
tlw  knowledge  of  it.  But  it  by  no  means  shows  that  system  to  be  usclcaa,  unless 
it  followed,  that  when  a  man  laid  aside  his  Greek  and  Latin  books  be  forgot  also 
all  that  he  had  ever  gained  from  tliem.  This,  however,  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  even  where  the  results  of  a  classical  cdaoation  are  least  tangible,  and 
kast  appreciated,  even  by  the  individual  himself,  still  the  mind  often  retains  maeii 
of  the  effect  <^  its  early  studies  in  the  general  liberality  of  its  taatea  and  compv 
nttve  oomprehenaiveii|a8  of  its  views  and  notions. 

**  All  this  supposes,  indeed,  that  classical  instruction  sboold  be  sensiUy  coodact- 
ed ;  it  requires  that  a  classical  teacher  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  modom 
history  and  modem  literature,  no  less  than  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
What  is,  or  perhaps  what  used  to  be,  called  a  mere  scholar,  cannot  possibly  com- 
municate to  his  pupils  the  main  advantages  of  a  classical  education.  The  know- 
ledge of  tho  past  is  valuable,  because  without  it  our  knowledge  of  the  present  and 
of  the  future  must  be  scanty;  but  if  the  knowledge  of  tho  past  be  confined  whoUy 
to  itself^  if,  instead  of  being  made  to  bear  upon  things  around  us,  it  be  totally  iao- 
lated  from  them,  and  so  disguised  by  vagueness  and  misapprehension  as  to  ap- 
pear incapable  of  illustrating  them,  then  indeed  it  becomes  little  better  than 
hborious  trifling,  and  they  who  declaim  against  it  may  be  fully  forgiven. 

**  To  select  one  instance  (£  this  perversion,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  tfaa 
practice  of  what  is  called  oonstruing  Greek  and  Latin,  continued  as  it  often  ia 
even  with  pupils  of  an  advanced  age?  The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  conai. 
dered  as  mere  languages,  is  of  importance,  mainly  as  it  enables  us  to  understand 
and  employ  well  that  language  in  which  we  commonly  think,  and  speak,  and 
write.  It  does  this  because  Greek  and  Latin  are  specimens  of  language  at  once 
highly  perfect  and  incapable  of  being  understood  without  k»g  and  minute  atten- 
tion: the  study  of  them,  therefore,  naturally  involves  that  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  grammar:  while  their  peculiar  excellences  illustrate  the  points  which  ren- 
der language  clear,  and  forcible,  and  beautiful.  But  our  appHemtion  of  this 
general  knowledge  must  naturally  be  to  our  own  language ;  to  show  us  what  are 
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its  pccnliarilies,  what  it5  licautice,  what  iU  defects;  to  tcac!}i  us  by  the  patterns  or 
the  aniJofrics  offcrod  by  otiier  langunpTcs,  liow  the  effect  which  we  admire  in  tiicm 
may  bo  produced  with  a  Bomcwbnl  diflcront  instrument.  Every  losson  in  Greek 
or  Latin  may  and  ought  to  bo  mado  a  lessmi  in  English;  the  translation  of  every 
flenlenci'  in  Demosthenes  or  Tacitus  is  properly  on  exercise  in  exlemporaneons 
Enffliah  cninposilion;  a  proWctn,  how  to  express  with  cqnal  brevity,  clearnins, 
and  force,  in  our  own  !angun<ro,  the  thoiii^lit  which  the  original  author  has  90 
admirably  cxprcsstid  in  his.  Hut  Uio  system  of  coiibI ruing,  far  from  assinting,  is 
positively  injurious  to  our  knowledge  and  use  of  English;  it  nccustotns  ua  lo  a 
tame  and  involved  arrajtgement  of  our  words,  and  lo  the  substituliuu  of  foreign 
idioms  in  the  place  of  such  as  arc  national;  it  obliges  us  to  caricature  every 
sentence  that  we  render,  by  turning  what  is,  in  its  original  dress,  beautiful  and  na- 
taral,  into  something  which  is  neitlier  Greek  nor  English,  stiff,  obscure,  and  flat, 
exemplifying  al!  the  faults  incident  to  languiigc,  and  excluding;  every  excellence. 

"  Tlie  yjLcrciao  of  translation,  on  the  otlier  hand,  njcaning,  by  (ranBlation,  th« 
exprc»sing  of  on  entire  atntencr  of  a  foreign  langyagc  by  an  entire  scntenoo  of 
our  own,  as  opposed  to  tlic  rendering'  separately  into  English  eilJicr  every  sepa- 
rate word,  or  at  most  only  parts  of  t/ic  sentence,  whether  larger  or  smaller,  the 
exercise  of  translation  is  capable  of  furni  bing  iniprovcincnt  ta  students  of  every 
ago,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  akilitica  and  knowledge." 

******* 

"This  fovoiirite  notion  of  filling  boys  with  nacfu)  information  is  likely,  wo 
think,  to  bo  productive  of  some  miscliief.  It  is  a  caricature  of  tfie  principles  of 
inductive  philosophy,  which,  while  it  taught  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
fiict«,  never  tnnagined  that  this  knowledge  was  of  itself  equivalent  to  wisdom. 
Now  it  is  not  so  much  our  object  to  give  boya  'useAil  information,'  as  to  facili- 
tate their  gaining  it  hereafter  for  thenisclrcs,  and  to  enabk  them  to  turn  it  to 
account  when  gained.  The  first  ia  to  be  eilccled  by  supplying  them  on  any  sub- 
ject with  a  skeleton  which  they  may  fill  up  hereafter.  For  instance,  a  real  know- 
ledge of  history  in  after  life  Is  highly  desirable;  let  us  sec  how  education  can 
best  fucilitato  the  gaining  of  it.  It  should  liegin  by  impressing  on  a  boy's  mind 
the  names  of  the  greatest  men  of  different  periods,  and  by  giving  him  a  notion  of 
tlieir  order  in  jioint  of  time,  and  the  part  of  the  caith  on  which  they  lived.  Tbia 
is  beat  done  by  a  set  of  pictures  bound  np  together  in  a  volume,  such,  for  iustanoei 
as  those  which  illuotratcd  Mrs.  Trimmer's  little  histories,  and  to  which  the  writer 
of  thia  article  is  glad  to  acknowledge  his  own  early  obligations.  Nor  could  bet- 
ter service  bo  rendered  to  the  cause  of  historical  instruction  than  by  publishing 
a  volurao  of  prints  of  universal  history,  accompanied  with  a  very  short  descrip- 
tion of  each.  Correctness  of  costume  in  such  prints,  or  good  taste  in  the  draw- 
ing, however  deeirabte,  if  tliey  can  be  easily  obtained,  arc  of  very  subordinate 
importance :  the  great  matter  is  that  the  print  ahoidd  be  striking,  and  fuU  enough 
to  excite  and  to  gratify  curiosity.  By  tliese  means  a  lasting  association  is  ob- 
tained with  the  greatest  names  in  history,  and  the  most  remarkable  actions  of 
their  lives:  while  their  chronological  arrangcracnt  is  learnt  at  (he  same  time 
firom  tlie  order  of  the  pictures;  a  boy's  memory  being  very  apt  to  recollect  the 
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place  which  a  favourite  print  holds  in  a  volume,  vhcther  it  come*  towardi  the 
hairmning,  middle,  or  end,  what  picture  com(:s  before  it,  and  what  ibilowf  it. 
Such  picture!!  tthould  contain  as  much  as  possible  the  poetrr  of  history:  the  moA 
Etriking^  cliaract<.'rs,  and  moHt  heroic  actions,  ivhctlier  of  doing'  or  of  sutferin;; 
but  tlicy  should  not  cinbarrass  thenijelvej  with  tki  philosophy,  witli  the  causes  of 
revolutions,  the  progress  of  socictr,  or  tlic  merits  of  crcat  political  questions. 
Their  uxc  is  of  another  kind,  to  make  some  trreat  name,  and  c'rc-at  action  of  cvi-ry 
period,  lamiUar  to  the  mind;  that  no  in  takinjr  up  any  mure  detailed  history  or 
biof  rajthy,  (and  education  should  never  foru-et  the  importance  of  prrpirin?  a  hoy 
to  derive  benefit  from  his  accidental  rcadinj^,;  lie  may  have  some  association  with 
the  subject  of  it,  and  may  not  feel  himself  to  be  on  ground  wholly  unknown  to  hini. 
He  may  thus  be  led  to  open  volumes  into  which  he  would  otherwise  have  never 
thought  of  looking:  he  need  not  read  them  tlirough — indeed,  it  ia  sad  folly  to  re> 
quire  cither  man  or  boy  to  read  through  every  book  they  look  at,  but  he  will  sec 
what  ia  said  aliout  such  and  such  persons  or  actions;  and  tlien  he  will  learn  by 
the  way  aometliing  about  other  persons  and  other  actions,  and  will  have  liis  stock 
of  asBOcistionB  increased,  so  as  to  render  more  and  more  information  acccptaUc 
to  him. 

**  AAer  this  ibundation,  the  object  BtUI  being  rather  to  create  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  Uian  to  satisfy  it,  it  would  be  desirable  to  furnish  a  boy  with  bistorica 
of  one  or  two  particular  countries,  Greece,  Rome,  and  England  for  instance,  writ- 
ten at  no  great  length,  and  these  alao  written  poetically  much  more  than  phiki- 
•ophically,  witii  much  liveliness  of  style,  and  force  of  painting,  so  as  to  excite  an 
interest  about  the  persons  and  things  spoken  of.  The  absence  of  all  instruction 
in  politics  or  political  economy,  nay,  even  an  absolute  crroneousness  of  judgment 
on  such  matters,  provided  always  that  it  involves  no  wrong  princi[de  in  morality, 
are  comparatively  of  slight  importance  Let  the  lioy  gain,  if  poasiblo,  a  strong 
appetite  for  knowledge  to  be^rin  with;  it  is  a  later  part  of  education  which  siiould 
enable  him  to  puruuu  it  scnNibly,  and  to  make  it,  when  obtained,  wisdom." 
*  #  *  #  »  *  * 

"  Sup]H>8ing  a  boy  to  possess  that  outline  of  general  history  which  his  prints  and 
his  abridgments  will  have  given  him,  with  his  at<soeiations,  so  far  as  they  go, 
strong  and  lively,  and  his  desire  of  increased  kiiowlcds,'e  keen,  tlie  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  set  him  to  read  some  first-rate  historian,  whose  mind  was  funned  in, 
and  bears  tlie  stamp  of  xome  period  of  advanced  civili/ation,  analn:;ous  to  that  in 
which  we  now  live.  In  other  woids,  he  should  rea'I  Thucydidcs,  ur  Tacitu-<,  or 
any  writer  equal  to  them,  if  sucli  con  be  found,  bclon;ring  to  the  third  pt-riod  of 
full  civili/ation,  tliat  of  modern  EuroiK.-  since  llic  middle  ages.  I'lic  particular 
Ruhject  of  the  history  is  of  litllc  ninnient,  so  long  as  it  be  taken  noilhcr  from  tlio 
barlmrian,  nor  from  the  romantic,  hut  from  tlic  philosophical  or  eivili7x-d  fitagc  of 
human  society ;  and  so  long  as  the  writer  be  a  man  of  commanding  mind,  who 
has  fully  imbibed  the  influences  of  his  age,  yet  without  bearing  its  exeliisivu  im- 
press. And  the  study  of  fxich  a  work,  mdar  m  intelligent  teacher,  become^!  in- 
deed the  key  of  knowledge  and  of  w  ||,Uiflfords  an  example  of  good 
historical  evidence,  and  hence  the  |  -* — ^  to  notice,  from  time  to 
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time,  the  Tarionn  criteria  of  a  credible  narrative,  and,  by  the  rule  of  contrariea, 
to  obaerve  what  are  the  indica Lions  of  a  testimony  qucalionablc,  Huspicious,  or 
WOrthlcaB.  Undue  gceptitiam  may  be  repressed  by  nhowing  how  generally  truth 
hail  been  allnincd  when  it  has  been  honestly  and  judiciously  soiifht ;  whilccre- 
dulLty  may  be  clii'ckcd  by  pointing  out,  on  the  other  hand,  how  mansfold  are  the 
errors  into  which  those  are  betrayed  wlioao  intellect  or  whoso  principles  have 
been  found  wanting.  Now,  too,  the  time  is  come  when  tlie  pupil  may  t>e  intro- 
duced to  thnl  liigh  philosophy  wliich  unfolds  '  tlio  caiisea  of  thing-s.'  The  history 
with  which  ho  is  engaged  presents  a  view  of  society  in  its  most  advanced  state, 
wlicn  the  human  mind  is  htjiily  developed,  and  the  various  crises  which  affect 
Uie  growlh  of  Ihc  political  fabric  are  all  overpast.  Let  him  bo  taught  to  analyze 
the  subject  thus  presented  lo  hira  ;  to  trace  back  inBlitutiunei,  civil  and  religious, 
to  their  origin;  to  ciplore  the  elements  of  the  national  character,  as  now  cjthibil- 
ed  in  maturity,  in  the  vicissitadea  of  Hiv  nation's  fortune,  and  the  moral  and 
physical  qualities  of  its  race;  to  observe  how  the  morals  and  tlie  mind  of  the  peo- 
pie  have  been  subject  to  a  succession  of  influences,  some  accidental,  otlicra  rcgu. 
lar;  to  aec  and  remember  what  critical  seasons  of  improvement  have  been  ne- 
glected, what  besetting  evils  have  been  wantonly  aggravated  by  wickedness  or 
folly.  In  short,  the  pupil  may  be  furnished,  as  it  were,  witli  certain  forriiulie, 
which  shall  enable  him  to  read  all  history  henofjcially;  which  shall  tcaeh  him 
what  to  look  for  in  it,  how  to  judge  of  it,  and  how  lo  apply  it. 

•* Education  will  thus  fulii]  its  great  biisincM,  as  far  as  regards  the  intellect,  to 
inspiro  it  with  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and  to  furnish  it  with  power  to  obtain  and 
to  profit  by  what  it  seeks  for."* 

No.  XIII. 

ORPHAN  STATISTICS. 

By  the  instructions  of  Uio  Scholastic  Committee,'!'  I  was  diroclod  to  collect  all 
the  information  possible  in  regard  to  tlie  proportion,  in  number,  of  orphans  to  (he 
rest  of  the  community.  On  this  subject  I  found  il  impossible  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tory data,  except  in  a  few  cases.  Even  where  statistical  inquiries  have  been  pur- 
sued with  coDsiderablo  minuteness,  this  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  llicm.  llio  information  which  I  have  to  present  is  too  roco^'re  to  pet. 
mit  any  general  inferences,  otficr  than  that  the  proportion  of  dcalilule  orphan 
children  lo  the  rest  of  the  community,  is  exceedingly  variable  in  different  coun> 
triec,  and  even  in  ditforcnt  diatricta  of  the  same  country. 

The  orphan  establishment  of  the  duchy  of  Saxc-Wcimar  is  administered  as  a 
branch  of  the  government,  and  the  details  in  regard  to  it  arc  known  with  great 
minuleness.    The  rejiortof  Ihisdcpartmentt  for  1837,  shows  thai  there  were  423 


*  It  would  be  most  desirable  llial  a  scries  of  text-books  should  be  prepared 
according  to  thiH  plan,  which  is  as  succcasful  in  practice  a«  consonant  with  aoond 
theory.  (A.  D.  B.) 

t  See  p.  vi.  of  the  Preface  to  tJiia  Report. 

t  For  which  I  am  indebted  lo  Ihc  director,  Dr.  Kohlcr. 
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orphan  children  .between  the  b^m  of  about  six  and  tbarteen  yeare,  receiving  ui. 
Under  tliis  title  aic  incloJed  childrta  who  bsve  lost  botb  pvents,  or  who  iart 
Io«t  their  father,  tlie  motlii-r  remaining  a  widow,  and  children  deserted  by  Ihsii 
fatbets.  Of  the  tolul  nam'jeti  211  were  orphan  bojs,  20G  girU,  and  6  wtn 
chiidren  de^crlrd  by  their  faUicrii.  Of  the  ^11  boys,  I6C  were  faliiertees,  tad 
45  had  lost  botli  porcDts;  aad  of  the  206  girls,  104  wore  faiiicrlcBs,  and  43  bad 
lost  both  parenta.  Tlic  potiulation  of  the  duchy  of  SaxG-WcJinar  was,  in  1B37, 
about  350,000,  so  that  Ihe  destitute  orphans  of  both  toxes  formed  about  .17  par 
cent,  of  the  po[>ulation,  and  tho  dt-stitutc  orphou  boys  about  .08€  per  ecnu  At 
the  same  lime,  the  iiuinlier  of  orphans  recoivinff  aid  in  tlie  tosm  of  Weimar  WW 
33,  wliicli,  in  a  population  of  1*2,000,  was  ,275  per  c«nL,  or  more  thaa  onoe 
and  a-hnlf  the  proportion  ibr  the  duchy  at  large. 

The  statistics  coming  next  to  these  ia  point  of  minutenesK,  which  I  wa*  abla 
to  procure,  arc  from  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  Switzcrlund.*  Tbwe  ^vc,  m 
1636,  for  231,574  inliabitonts,  3,731  orpiiaus  of  lioth  sexes,  the  term  orphaji  i 
ing  imdcTBtood  as  in  Weimar,  and  tlic  census  including  children  from  infai 
to  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  city  of  Zurich,  with  a  population  of  14,'34 
bad,  at  tho  sumo  time,  239  orphans.  Thus  tlie  country  communes,  wilb  a  { 
puktion  of  217,331,  gave  asflistance  to  2,f>36  orphan  children,  or  liil  per  i 
and  the  ciiy  of  Zurich  to  141,  or  ,99  per  cent,  I  linvc  itot  the  mckni  of  < 
pating  exactly  the  number  of  orphans  below  five  years  and  over  feartacn, 
eluded  in  this  estimate,  eo  as  to  compare  it  with  the  etalemcnt  ibr  the  dnohy  of 
Soxe-WQlfflor,  but  adopting  an  approximate  estimate,  tho  number  of  deatitnte  oj. 
phans  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants,  appears  to  be 
between  four  and  five  times  as  great  ns  tho  number,  between  the  some  years,  in 
the  duchy  of  Weimar. 

The  director  of  tho  Orpban-hoasa  at  Stnttgord  gore  me  1600,  as  the  number 
of  orphan  children  to  be  provided  for  in  Wurtembcrgf,  from  six  years  up  to 
fourteen  or  fiflecn.  This  number  gives.  In  the  whole  population  of  1,400,000, 
almost  .115  [Kt  cent  _  This  proportion  is  somewhat  lower  than  thr'  for  Weimar. 

In  the  absence  of  more  correct  data,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  probable  num- 
ber of  destitute!  orphan  boys  in  Edinburgli,  by  summing  up  the  numbers  in  the 
different  lio«pitala  and  the  Charity  Work-house.  Edinburgh  is  so  well  prorkied 
witli  educational  chfiritics,  nearly  all  of  which  jrive  a  preferonoe,  in  their  admis- 
sions,  to  orphans,  that  it  io  not  at  oil  probable  tliat  many  dc5titute  orphan  ehildrm 
are  without  tiiis  pale.  Thu  sununation  of  tlie  numbers  obtained,  as  above  slated, 
^ves  272  ibr  the  number  of  male  orphans  supported  by  the  public^  using  the  word 
orphan  in  the  same  sense  as  hitlicrto,  and  tlie  age  being  between  six  and  fiAeea 
years.  The  population  of  Edinburgh  is  about  176,000,  which  would  give  nearly 
.15.5  per  cent,  as  the  number  of  orpiian  boys  supported  in  the  charitable  eslab- 
li.shnicnts  of  the  city.  The  corresponding  profwrtion  tor  the  town  of  Weimar  is 
.137  per  cent.,  and  for  the  town  of  Zurich,  ,495  per  cent 
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